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SHORT ACCOUNT 

or THK 

LIFE AND WRITINGS 



DR ADAM SMITH, 



Adam Smith, the celehrated author of ^ An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,' was bom in the town of Kirk- 
aldy, on the 5th of June 1723. His father, at an early period of life, 
practised as a writer to the signet in Edinburgh, and officiated as pri- 
vate secretafT to the Earl of Loudon, during tiie time his Lordship 
was principal secretary of state in Scotland, and keeper of the great 
seal ; but afterwards settled at Kirkaldv, where, for some time before 
his death, he held the office of comptroUer of the customs. He died a 
few months before the birth of his son. 

The constitution of young Smith, during infancy, was so sickly as to 
require all the care and solicitude of his surviving parent, whose only 
child he was. The duty which thus devolved on his mother, it is al-< 
lowed, she discharged in the most ample manner ; and, indeed, carried 
her indulgence so far as to have drawn on herself, it has been said, 
some degree of blame. But it certainly does not appear that any bad 
consequences resulted, on this occasion, from unbounded parental 
fondness ; nor can it be said, that any permanent disadvantage was 
felt by the retirement, and even seclusion, which long-continued weak- 
ness rendered necessaiy. To the inability of young Smith to engage 
in the active sports of his early companions, we ought, perhaps, to trace 
the foundation of those habits, and love of retirement, which distin- 
guished him, in a peculiar manner, during a long Hfe *• 

We are informed that Smith received the rudiments of education at 
the grammar-school of Kirkaldy ; and, at that time, attracted some 

• 

* It it mcntionedy that when about tliree yean old, he was itolen from the door of hta 
ttode, Mr. Douglas, in Strathenry, where his mother had been on a visit, bj some tinker^ 
or gypsies. He was rescued in Leslie wood by his uncle^ who was thus the happy instru- 
ment, Mr. Stewart obsenrcs, of preierying to the world, a genius, which was destined, not 
«Bly to extend the boundaries of sciaiioe^ but to cnligfaten Motd reform the conmcrctal polkf 
of EtuvDpe. 
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a THE LIFE OF 

notice by his passion for books, and by the eztraor£nary powers of 
his memory. He was also observed, even at this early period of life, 
to have contracted those habits of absence in company, and of talking 
to himself, for which he was afterwards so remarkable. 

In 1737, he was sent to the university of Glai^ow, where, it is said, 
he evinced an uncommon partiality for the study of mathema- 
tics and natural philosophy. Bein^ designed for the English church, 
he left that place in about three years, and entered, in 1740, an exhi- 
bitioner on Snell's foundation, at Baliol college, Oxford. But to this 
celebrated seminary he acknowledged very slender obligations. He 
had, however, attained a solid foundation of knowledge, and also the 

Erecious habits of s^ttehtigrv, and tlie mosf industrious application, 
(ere he diligently pursued liis favourite speculations in private, inter- 
rupted only by the regular calls of scholastic discipline. He cultiva- 
ted, with the greatest assiduity and success, the study of the langua- 
ges, both ancient and modern ; ^nd fprqied an intimate acquaintance 
with the works of the poets of his own country, as well as with those of 
Greece and Rome, France and Italy. Of the turns and delicacies 
of the English tongue, it has been observed, he then gained such a cri- 
tical knowledge, as was scarcely to be expected from his northern 
educatiop. With the view of improving hLs style, he employed himself 
in frequent translatious, particul^ly from the French ; a practice which 
he used to recommend to all vfho cultiva,te the art of writing. His 
modest deportment, and his secret studies, hpweyer, provoked, it has 
been 8ai4» the jealousy or the suspicion of his superiors. It has been 
mentioned, that the heads of the college having thought propyl' to vi- 
sit his chamber, found him engaged in perusmg Uume*s Treatise of 
Huipau Nature, then receufJy published. Tliis the reverend inquisi- 
tors seized, while they severely reprimanded the young philosopher. 

Aftei: a residence of seven, years at Oxford, he returned, against the 
wishes of his fi^leuds, to Kirkaldy, the place of his nativity, where 
he lived for some time with his mother, without determining on any 
ilxed plan of life ; Mr* Smith having thus chosen to forego every 
prospect of churchy preferment, rather than do violence to his con- 
science by preaching a particular system of tenets. 

In 1748, beijog then in the twenty-fifth year of his age, he took up 
his residence, in the capital of Scotland, when he first entered into 
public life, by delivering lectures, under the patronage of Lord Karnes, 
on rhetoric and the belles lettres, which he continued for two yeais. 
These lectures were never published ; but the substance of them ap- 
pears to hftve been afterwards communicated to Dr. Blair, as he ac- 
Knowledges, in his Lectures, to have beeu indebted to Dr. Smith for a 
manuscript treatise, from which he had taken several ideas in the 
eighteenth lecture, on the general characters of style, particularly the 
plain and the simple ; and mso the characters of those English authors 
belonging to the several classes in that and the following lecture. 

In 1751, he was chosen professor of logic in the university of Glas- 
gow. Of the manner in which he duBcharged the duties of this im- 
portant situation, it would be difficult now to present a more satisfac- 
tory account than that which has been given by one of his own pupils. 
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DR. ADAM SMITH iH 

* In die professorship of logic,' it is observed^ ^ Mr. Smith soon sa\» 
the necessity of departing widely from the plan that had been followed 
by his predecessors, and of directing the attention of bis pupils to 
studies of a more interesting and useful nature than the logic and me 
tapbysics of the sohook. Accordingly, after exhibiting a general view 
of the powers of the mind, and explaining so much of the ancient 1<h 
gic as was requisite to gratify curiosity, with respect to an artificial 
m<Nle of reasoning, which had ooce occupied the nniversal atleiition of 
the learned, he dedicated all the rest ot his time to the delivery of a 
systen of rhetoric and belles lettres.' 

During the following year, he was nominated professor of moral 
philosophy in the same university. By this appointment he was pe- 
culiarly gratified, and the duties of it hie was well fitted to discharge, 
as it emkMnced the study of his favourite science, political economy, 
many of the doctrines of wbich» even dien, had been familiarised to 
bis mind. After entering oit the duties of his new situation, he ap 
pears to have turned his attention to the division of the science of 
morals, which he was induced to divide into four parts. The Jirgt 
contained Nataral Theology, in which he considered the proois of the 
being and attributes of Godt wad those principles of the human mind 
upon which religion is foutided» The aeeond comprehended Ethics, 
strictly so called. In the tkird^ he treated, at more length, of that 
branch of morality which relates to Justice^ and which, being suscep- 
tible of precise and accurate rules, is capable of a more Systematic de- 
monstration- In the fufwriky he examined those political regulations 
which are founded upon ExpecUency, and which are calculated to in- 
crease the riches, the po'ver, and the prosperity of a state. 

His lectures on these subjects were always distinguished by a lumi- 
BOBS division of the subject, and by fulness and variety of illustration ; 
and as they were delivered in a plain unaffected manner, they were 
well calcuiHted to afford pleasure as well as instruction. They, ac« 
oordingly, excited a degree cX interest, and gave rise to a spirit of in- 

Juiry in the great commercial city of Glasgow, from which the most 
bvourable consequences resulted. His reputation extended so widely, 
that, on his account alone, a considerable number of students, from 
different partb of the country, were attracted to the university of that 
city ; ana the scienoe which he taught became so popular, that even 
the trifling peculiarities in his pronunciation and manner of speaking, 
were often objects of imkati<m. 

Daring the time Mr. Smith was thus successfully eng^ned in his 
aeademifsal labonrs, he was gradually layii^ the foundation of a more 
extensiTe reputation. In the year 1759, he published his * Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, or An Essay towards an Analysis of the Principles 
by which Men naturally judge concerning the Conduct and Character, 
first of their Neighbours, and afterwards of Themselves.' This work 
was founded on the second division of his lectures, and was divided 
into six parts : — ^The propriety of action : Merit and demerit, or the 
objects of reward and punishment : The foundation of our judgments 
coaeeriiing our own sentiments and conduct, and of the sense of duty : 
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h THE LIFE OF 

The effect of utility upon the sentiment of approbation : Hie influence 
of custom and fashion upon the sentiments of moral approbation and 
diKipprobatiou : And, lastly, The character of virtue. To these were 
added, a brief view of the different systems of ancient and modem 
philosophy, which is universally acknowledged to be the most candid 
and luminous that has yet app^red. 

This Essay soon attracted a great share of the public attention, by 
the ingenuity of the reasonings, and the perspicuity with which they 
were displayed. The principle on which it is founded may be said to 
be, That the primary objects of our moral perceptions are the actions 
of other men ; and that our moral judgments, with respect to our 
own conduct, are only applications to ourselves of decisions which we 
have already passed on the conduct of others. With this doctrine the 
author thinks all the most celebrated theories of morality coincide in 
part, and from some partial view of it he apprehends they are all de» 
rived. To the same work was subjoined a short treatise on the first 
formation of language, and considerations on the di£Ferent genius of 
those which were original and compounded. 

The Theorv of Moral Sentiments, immediately on its publication, 

Crocured a splendid reputation to the author, and led to a change in 
is situation in life, that was to him no less pleasing in itself, than 
gratifying from the means by which it was brought about. But the 
following lively letter to him, at that time, from his friend Mr. Hume, 
dated London, 12th April, 1759, will best show the manner in which 
this work was receive^ and the influence which it had in deciding on 
the future life of its author : — 

« I give you thanks for the agreeable present of your T\ieory. Wedderbam 
and 1 made presents of our copies to such of our acquaintances as we thought 
good judges, and proper to spread the reputation of the book. 1 sent one to 
the Duke of Argyll, to Lord Lyttleton, Horace Walpole, Soame Jenyns, and 
Burke, an Irish gentleman, who wrote lately a very pretty treatise on the 
sublime. Millar desired my permission to send one, in your name, to Dr. 
Warburton. I have delayed writmg to you till I could tell you something of 
the success of the book, and could prognosticate, with some probability, 
whether it should be finally damned to oblivion, or should be registered in the 
temple of immortality, lliough it has been published only a few weeks, I 
think there appear already such strong symptoms, that I can almost venture 
to foretel its fate. It is, in short, this But I have been interrupted in ray 
letter, by a foolish, impertinent visit of one who has lately come from Scot- 
land. He tells me, that the university of Glasgow intend to declare Rouet s 
office vacant, upon his going abroad with Lord Hope. I question not but you 
will have our friend Fergusson in your eye, in case another project for procuring 
him a place in the university of Edinburgh should fail. Fergusson has very 
much polished and improved his treatise on Refinement, and with some amend* 
ments, it will make an admirable book, and discovers an elegant and a singular 
genius. The Epigoniad, I hope, will do ; but it is somewhat up-hill work. 
As I doubt not but you consult the reviewers sometimes at present, you will 
see in the Critical Review a letter upon that poem, and I desire you to em- 
ploy your conjectures in finding out the author. Let me sec a sample of 
your skill in knowing hands, by your guessing at the person. I am afraid of 
Lord Karnes's Law Tracts. A man might as well think of making a fine sauce 
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by a mixture of wormwood and aloes, as an agreeable composition by joining 
metaphysics and Scotch law. However, the book, I believe, has merit, 
though few people will take the pains of diving into it. But to return to your 
book and its success in this town, I must tell you A plague of interrup- 
tions ! I ordered myself to be denied ; and yet here is one that has broke 
in upon me again. He is a man of letters, and we have had a good deal of 
literary conversation. You told me that you was curious of literary anec- 
dotes, and therefore I shall inform you of a few that have come to my know- 
ledge. I believe I have mentioned to you already Helvetius*s book De 
tEspriU It is worth your reading, not for its philosophy, which I do not 
highly value, but for its agreeable composition. I had a letter from him a 
few days ago, wherein he tells me that my name was much oftener in the 
manuscript, but that the censor of books at Paris obliged him to strike it out. 
Voltaire has lately published » small work, called Candide^ ou tOptimisme 

I shall give a detail of it. But what is all this to my book ? say you. - - 

My dear Mr. Smith, have patience ; compose yourself to tranquillity ; show 
yourself a philosopher in practice as well as profession ; think on the empti- 
ness, and rashness, and futility of the common judgments of men ; how little 
they are regulated by reason in any subject, much more in philosophical sub- 
jects, which so far exceed the comprehension of the vulgar. 

Non si quid tuibida Roma 
Elerat, accedas; ezamenve improbum in ilia 
Castiges trutina ; nee te qussiyeris extra. 

A wise man's kingdom is his own breast, or if he ever looks farther, it 
will only be to the judgment of a select few, who are free from prejudices, 
and capable of examining his work. Nothing, indeed, can be a stronger pre- 
sumption of falsehood than the approbation of the multitude ; and Phocion, 
you know, alwajrs suspected himself of some blunder when he was attended 
with the applauses of the populace. 

< Supposing, therefore, that you have duly prepared yourself for the worst, 
by all these reflections, 1 proceed to tell you the melancholy news, — that your 
book has been very unfortunate ; for the public seem disposed to applaud it 
extremely. It was looked for by the foolish people with some impatience and 
the mob of literati are beginning already to be very loud in its praises. Three 
bishops called yesterday at Millar's shop, in order to buy copies, and to ask. 
questions about the author. The bishop of Peterborough said he had pas- 
sed the evening in a company where he heard it extolled above all books in the 
world. The Duke of Argyll is more decisive than he uses to be in its favour. 
1 suppose he either considers it as an exotic, or thinks the author will be 
serviceable to him in the Glasgow elections. Lord Lyttleton says, that 
Robertson, and Smith, and Bower, are the glories of English literature. O^ 
wald protests, he does not know whether he has reaped more instruction or 
entertainment from it. But you may easily judge what reliance can be put 
on his judgment, who has been engaged al! his life in public business, and 
who never sees any faults in his friends. Millar exults, and brags that two 
thirds of the edition are already sold, and that he is now sure of success. You 
see what a son of the earth that is, to value books only by the profit they 
bring him. In that view, I believe, it may prove a very good book. 

*■ Charles Townsend, who passes for the cleverest fellow in England, is so 
taken with the performance, that he said to Oswald, he would put the Duke 
of Buccleugh under the author's care, and would make it worth his while to 
acc^t of that charge. As soon as I heard this,! called on him twice with 
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• Ti«ir oT talking trith hitn about the matter, and of convincing tiim c^ the 
propriety of sending that yonng nobleman to Glasgote ; for I could not hope, 
that he could ofR>r you any terms which would tempt you to renounce your 
professorship. But I missed him. Mr. Townsend passes for being a little 
uncertain in his resolutions ; so, perhaps, yon need not build much on this 
tally. 

In recompense for so manjr mortifying things, which nothing but truth 
could have extorted lh>m me, and which I could easily have multiplied to a 
greater number, I doubt not but you are so good a christian as to return good 
ftn* evO, and to flatter my vanity, by telling me, that all the godly in 8cotland 
abuse me for my account of John Knox and the reformation/ 

Mr. Smith having completed, and given to the world his system of 
ethics, that sulgect afterwards occuuied but a small part of his lec- 
tures. His attention was now chieny directed to the illustration of 
those other branches of science which he taught; and, accordingly, he 
seems to have taken up the resolution, even at that early penod, of 
publishing an investigation into the principles ef what he considered 
to be the only other branch of Moral Philosophy, — Jurisprudenee, the 
subject of which formed the third division of his lectures. At the 
conclusion of the Theory of Moial Sentimelitsy itfter treating of the 
importance of a ^steai of Natocal Jurisprudence, and remarking that 
Grotius was the first, and perhaps the only writer, who had given any 
thing like a system of those principles which ought to run through, 
and be the foundation of the law oi nations, Mr. Smith promiseil, in 
another discourse, to give an account of tbe general principles of law 
and government, and of the different revolutions they have undergone 
in the different ages and periods of society, not only in what eoneems 
justice, but in what concerns police, revenue^ and ajnm% and whatever 
else is the object of lafw* 

Four years aftev tK» publication ^S this work, and after a residence 
of thirteen years in Glasgowy Mr. Smith, in 1763, was indneed to- re^ 
Mnquiah his proliBssorship^ by an mvitatleii i^om the Hon. Mr. Towns- 
end, who had married' the Duchess of Buccleugh, to accompany the 
young Duke, her son, in his travels. Being indebted iW this in^^ita^ 
tion to his own talents ak>ne, it ihnst have appeared peculiarly flatter- 
ing to him. Such an appointment was, besides, the more acceptable, 
as it afforded him a better opportunitv of becoming aequainted witl* 
the internal policy of other states, and of completing that system of 
political economy, the principles of which he had previonsly delivered 
m his lectures, and wluch it was then the leading object of his atudiea 
to perfect. 

Mr. Smith did not» howerer, resign his professorship till the day 
after his arrival in Paris, in February 1764h He then addressed the 
following letter to the R%ht Honourable Thomas Millar, lord advo- 
cate of Scotland, and then rector of the college of Glasgow : — 

< Mt Loan, — I take this first opportunity after my arrival in this place, 
which was not till yesterday, to resign my office into the hands of your lord- 
ship, of the dean of faculty, of the principal of the college, and of all my other 
uiesl respectable and woithy colleagues. Into your and their hands, there-* 
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fore, I do resign tny office of professoir of moral philosophy In the liniy^r&ity of 
Glasgow, and in the college thereof, with all the emoluments, privileges, and 
ad vun rages, which belong to it. I reserve, however, my right to the salary 
for the current halP**year, which commenced at the 10th of October, for on^ 
part of my salary, and at Martinmas last for another ; and I desire that this 
salary may be paid to the gentleman who does that part of my duty which I 
was obliged to leave undone, in the manner agreed on between my very wor* 
thy colleagues before we parted. I never was more anxious for the good of 
the college than at this moment ; and I sincei^ely wish,, that whoever is my 
successor, he may not only do credit to the office by nis abilities, but be a 
comfort to the very excellent men with whom he is likely to spend his life, by 
the probity of his heart and the goodness of his temper. 

His lordfihip h&ving traiismltted the aboy6 to the ptofe^sbrs, a meet- 
ing ivas held ; bh which occasioh tne following lionourable testimony 
of the sense they entertained of the wortli of tlieit fotmer colleague 
waft entered iti their minutes : — 

* The meeting accept Of Dr. Smith's resignation in termi df the afadv6 let 
ter ; and the office of professor of moral philosophy ra this university is ther^ 
fore hereby declared to be vacant. The university at the same time, ctonot 
help expressing their sincere regret at the removal of Dr. Smith, whose dis- 
tinguished probity and amiable qualities procured him the esteem and affec- 
tion of his colleagues ; whose uncommon genius, great abilities^ and extensive 
learning, did so much honour to this society. His elegant and Ingenious 
Theory of Moral Sentiments havin«^ recommended him to the esteepi of men 
of taste and literature throughout Europe, his happy talents in illustrating 
abstracted subjects, and faithful assiduity in con^municatipg useful knowledge* 
distinguished him as a professor, and at once afforded the greatest ^leasure^ 
and the most important instruction, to the youth under his care.' 

In the first visit that T^t, Smith kni his noble pupil made to Parisy 
they only remained ten or twelve cfays ; after which, they proceeded 
to Thoulouse, where, during a residence of eighteen months, Mr. Smith 
had an opportunity of extending his information concerning the inter- 
nal policy of France, by the intimacy in which he lived with some of 
the members of tlie paniament. After visiting several other places in 
the south of France, and residing two months at Gene^Ti, they return- 
ed about Christmas to t'aris. Here Mr. Smitli ranked among his 
friends many of the highest literary characters, among whom were 
several of the most distinguished of those political philosophers who 
were denominated Economists. 

Before Mr. Smith left Paris, he received a flattering letter from thc^ 
unfortunate Duke of Rochefoucault« with a copy of a new edition of 
the Maxims of his grandfather. Notwitlistanding the unfavourable 
manner in which the opinions of the author of that work were men- 
tioned in the Theory of Moral l^cntiments, the t)uke informed Mr. 
Smith, on this occasion, that he had been prevented only from finish- 
ing a translation, which he had begun, of his estimable system of mo- 
rak, into French, by the knowledge of having been anticipated in the 
dedgn. He also observed, that some apology might be made for his 
ancestor, when it was considered, that lie formed his opinions of man- 
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kmd in two of the worat situations of life, — a court and a canm» 
The last communication Mr. Smith had with this nobleman was in 
1789, when he gave him to understand, that he would no longer rank 
the name of Rochefoucault with that of the author of the Fable of the 
Bees ; and, accordingly, in the first edition that was afterwards pub- 
lished of the Theory of Moral Sentiments, this promised alteration 
was made. 

The next ten years of his life, after his arriyal from the continent, 
Mr. Smith passed with his mother at Kirkaldy, though he occasionally, 
during that time, visited London and Edinburgh. Mr. Hume, who 
considered a town as the proper scene for a man of letters, made many 
attempts to prevail on him to leave his retirement. 

At length, in the beginning of the year 1776, Mr. Smith accounted 
to the world for his long retreat, by the publication of his ^ Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations.' Tliis work 
chiefly comprehended the subject of the fourth and last division of his 
lectures, namely, those political regulations that have their origin in 
expediency. For about twenty years of his life, his attention had 
been chiefly devoted to the stuay of subjects connected with the 
science of political economy. His long residence in the mercantile 
city of Glasgow afibrded him opportunities of deriving information, in 
many particulars, from the best sources ; his travels on the continent 
contributed to extend his knowledge, and correct many of those mis- 
apprehensions of life and manners which the best descriptions of them 
are found to convey ; and the intimacy in which he lived with some 
of the leaders of the sect of economists, and other writers on the sub- 
ject of political economy, could not fail to assist him in methodizing 
his speculations, and of adding to the soundness of his conclusions. — > 
After his arrival in this country, he wanted nothing more than leisure, 
to arrange his materials, and prepare them for publication : and for 
diispurpoae he passed in retirement the subsequent ten years. 

The great aim of Mr. Smith's Inquiry, the fruit of so much research, 
and the work of so many years, is, as professor Stewart observes, to 
direct the policy of nations with respect to one most important class 
of its laws, — ^those which form its system of political economy : * and 
he has unquestionably,' the same eloquent writer adds, ^ had the merit 
of presenting to the world the most comprehensive and perfect work 
that has yet appeared on the general principles of any branch of legis- 
lation.' 

* A great and leading object of Mr. Smith's speculations,' as Mr. 
Stewart also observes, ^ is to demonstrate, that the roost efiectual plan 
for advancing a people to greatness, is to maintain that order of things 
which nature has pointed out, by allowing every man, as long as he 
observes the rules of justice, to pursue his own interest in his own 
way, and to bring both his industry and his capital into the freest 
competition with those of his fellow citizens.' 

Several authors, in this country, had before written on commercial 
affiiirs, but Mr. Smith was the first who reduced to a regular form 
and order the information that was to be obtained on that subject, and 
deduced from it the policy which an enlightened commercial nation 
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ought to adopt. The succesgfiil manner in which he has treated this 
unlunited fr^om of trade, as well as some others, and his able exposure 
of the errors of ihe commercial system, have rendered the science of 
which he treats highly interesting to the great body of the people ; and 
a spirit of inquiry, on every branch of political economy, has, in con- 
sequence, been excited, winch promises now, more than ever, to be at- 
tended with the most beneficial effects. This intricate science, the 
most important to the interests of mankind though long n^lected. Dr. 
Smith has had the merit of advancing so far, as to lay^Si foundation, on 
which, it may safely be said, investigation may for a long time pro« 
ceed. 

It has fl-equently been alleged, that Dr. Smith was indebted for a 
large portion of the reasonings in his Inquiry to the French economists, 
and that the coincidence between some branches of his doctrine and 
theirs, particularly those which relate to freedom of trade and the 
powers of labour, is more than casual. But Professor Stewart has 
ably vindicated him from this charge, and established his right to the 
general principles of his doctrine, which, he thinks, were altogether ori- 
ginal, and the result of his own reflections. That he, however, derived 
some advantage from his intimacy with Turgot, and those great men 
who were at the head of the sect of economists, and, perhaps, adopted 
fN>me of their illustrations, it would be as unnecessary to deny, as it 
would be far from discreditable to his talents to acknowledge. 

There is also a similar, or perhaps a greater coincidence between 
many parts of his doctrine and the opinions of Sir James Stewart, as 
detaU^ in his ^ Inquiry into the Principles of Political Economy.' 
This congruity of opinion is chiefly apparent in their respective con- 
clusions concerning the effects of competition, — the principles of ex- 
changeable value, — the relation between the interest of money and the 
profit of stock, — the functions of coin, — the rise and progress of credit, 
— and the sources and limits of taxation. As this author had published 
his Inquiry many years before Dr. Smith's work appeared, and had, 
besides, lived in great intimacy with him, there was some reason to 
believe, what has been often asserted, that he possessed a just claim 
to some of the doctrines contained in that work, though Dr. Smith 
never once mentioned his name in any part of his work. But the 
present Sir James Stewart, who has recently published a full edition 
of the writings of his father, relinquishes, on his pai't, all such pre- 
tensions. With the partiality of a friend, in ranking his father with 
Dr- Smith, he gives it as his opinion, however, that both had, with 
original powers of equal strength, drawn their knowledge from the 
same source, the French economists. 

Dr. Mandeville has also, of late, got the credit of being the author 
of those Principles of Political Economy, which have interested the 
world for the last fifty years ; and to him alone, it is said, not only 
the English, but also the French writers, are indebted for their doc- 
trines in that science. In the work of this eccentric writer, there 
seems, indeed, a similarity of opinion on some of the more obvious 
sources of wealth, particularly in the division of labour, which Dr. 
Smith investigates so fully ; and in the erroneous doctrine of produe- 
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tive and non-prodoetiv^ labour; and al&o, perhkps, on some bthfer 
points : but it would be difficult to show, that he ought, on this ac- 
count, to be considered the author of all, or even the chief part of 
what has been written on the subject On this, as Well as on all 
questions of a similar nature, a great diversity of opinions will subsist 
But it may be a matter of curiosity to those who are unacquainted 
with his work, '^xs Fable of the Bees, not only to trace the connection 
of that author's sentiments with what is advanced by subsequent writ* 
ers on this important subject, but also to learn his peculiar notions of 
morality, that attracted, at one time, so much attention. Thes^ last. 
Dr. Smith says, though described by a lively and humorous, yet coarse 
and rustic eloquence, which throws an air of truth and probability on 
them, are, almost in every respect, erroneous. 

Soon after the publication of the Wealth of Nations, Mr. Smith r^ 
ceived the following congratulatory letter from Mr. Hume, six months 
before his death, dated Edinburgh, 1st April 1776. 

< Euge ! Belle / Dear Mr. Smith — I am much pleased with your performance, 
and the perusal of it has taken me from a state of great anxiety. It wad a 
work of 80 much expectation, by yourself, by your friends, and by the public, 
tliat I trembled for its appearance ; but am now much relieved ; not bat that 
the reading of it necessarily requires so much attention, and the public is dis- 
posed to give so little, that 1 shall still doubt for some time of its being at 
first very popular. But it has depth, and solidity, and acuteness, and is so 
much illustrated by curious facts, that it must at last take the public atten« 
tion. It is probably much improved by your last abode in London. If you 
were here at my fireside, I should dispute some of your principles. But theses 
and a hundred other points, are fit, only to be discussed in conversation. I 
hope it will be soon ; for I am in a very bad state of health, and cannot af- 
ford a long delay.' 

The publication of this great work drew praise to its author, indeed, 
from many different quarters. — ^Dr. Barnard, in a political epistle, 
addressed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, where the characteristic qualities 
of some eminent literary men of that time are brought forward, spoke 
of Smith as one who would teach him how to think. Gibbon made ho- 
nourable mention of him in his Roman history; and Mr. Fox contributed, 
in no small d^ree, to extend his reputation, by observing in the House 
of Commons, that * the way, as my learned friend Dr. Adam Smith 
says, for a nation, as well as an individual, to be rich, is for both to 
live within their income.' 

The opinion which Dr. Johnson delivered, at that time, on its being 
alleged by Sir John Pringle, that a person who, like Dr. Smith, was 
not practically acquainted with trade, could not be qualified to write 
on that subject, may also b^ mentioned here, though somewhat errone^ 
ous, as far as it respects the received doctrines of Political Economy : — 
* He is mistaken,' said Johnson. * A man who has never been en- 
gaged in trade himself, may undoubtedly write well on trade ; and 
there is nothing which requires more to be illustrated by philosophy 
than trade does. As to mere wealth, that is to say, money, it is clear 
that one nation, or one individaa]» cannot increase its store but by 
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maUii^ tinothM* pdot^l* ; but trade procurer whfkt in tnore valoaMc, the 
reciprocation of the peculiar advantages of different countiies. A mer- 
chant seldom thinks of any but his own trade. To write a good book 
upon it, a man must have extetlsive views. It is nut necessary to have 
practised, to write well upon a subjeet.' * 

On the Inquiry into the Causes of the Wealth of Nations, it only re- 
mains farther to be observed^ that its success has been every wav com- 
mensurate to itfc merits^ It has, however, been often regretted, that 
the author did noi live to favour the world with his reasonings on those 
important events which have taken pliice since 178i, when he put the 
last hand to his Invaluable work* That another, with tompetent 
talents, and a mind disposed to the task, should soon appito, to treat 
of these occurrences, and give a satisfactory view of the prc^^ss of the 
science from that time to the present, is not to be expected. But ^ 
the honour to be gained from a successful execution of such an under- 
taking is very considerable, it is not to bi^ wondered at that an attempt 
of this kind should be made. Accordingly, Ml* PIa}rfair of London 
has had the boldness to follow Smith, by endeavouring to supply, in 
part, this desideratum, bv adding supplementary chapters tod notes to 
the Treatise on the Wealth of Nations. 

But it is greatly to be feared, that there are fet^ persons who have 
read this improved edition, as it is called, of Dr. Smith's Itiquiry, but 
will still look forward to the accomplishment of the wishes they must 
nreviously have formed, for a continuation, and probably an illustra- 
tion, of the discussions contained in that work. Leaving, therefore, 
the supplementary chapters and elucidations of Mr Playfair, it must 
be observed, that Dr. Smith has, on this occiteion, beeti equally un- 
fortunate in a biographer. The detail of his peaceful life is almost 
lost amone dissertations on the wickedness of atheism and the horrors 
of a revolution. But these dissertations, strangely misplaced as they 
appear to be, would certainly not alone have been sufficient to attract 
observation here, whatever latitude the author might have allowed to 
himself en such subjects. When he goes on, however, to apologise for 
Dr. Smith's acquaintance with some individuals among the economists, 
and to connect the whole of that sect with those philosophers to whom 
he ascribes the evils which have so long afBicted France, his opinions 
become still more insupportable. It will, perhaps, be said, and with 
some reason, that, in this instance, at least, the TiTiter has followed 
those alarmists, who, on any men of learning belonging to that country 
being mentioned, immediately ally them to the revolutionists without 
r^ard to difference of opinion, or distance of time. 

The reputation, however, of the economists is too well established to 
be aflbcted, either by the clamours of the ignorant, or the mad intem- 
perance of political alarmists. The doctrine of the great men who form- 
ed the school of the economists, was, that the produce of the land is the 
sole or principal source of the revenue and wealth of every country; and 
this doctrine, with the manner of deriving from it the greatest possible 
advantage, it is almost universally acknowledged, engaged entirely their 

* Botweiri Lift of JoliiMon, toI. iv. p. 1 7. 
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attention. Dr. Smith, who lived in great intimacy with many of the 
founders of that sect, does ample justice, on ever}'^ occasion, to the 
purity of their views ; and indeed they, as well as himself, it has always 
been said, by the impartial and well informed, were ever animated by 
a zeal for the best interests of society. 

M. Quesnai, the first of that sect, and the author of the Economical 
Table, a work of the greatest profoundness and originality, was, in 
particular, represented by Mr. Smith as a man of the greatest modesty 
and simplicity ; and his system he pronounced, with all its imperfec- 
tions, to be the nearest approximation to the truth, of any that had 
then been published on the principles of political science. His vene* 
ration for this worthy man was even so great, that had he lived, it 
was hid intention to have inscribed to him the Inquiry into the Causes 
of the Weal til of Nations. 

Nor will the memory of those illustrious men be soon forgotten, not* 
withstanding the calumnies with which it has been chained. It may 
safely be predicted, in the words of a highly respectable periodical 

Sublication, that * Those prospects of political improvements which 
attered the benevolent anticipations of the economists, will soon be re^ 
cognised as sound conclusions of science ; and it will at length be ac- 
knowledged that Turgot, Mirabeau, and Quesnai, were the friends of 
mankind, and that tlieir genius and their labours were devoted to the 
refinement of social happiness and the consolidation of the political 
fabric.'* 

The life of Mr. Smith, after tlie publication of his Inquiry, might be 
said to draw towards a close. Tlie following particulars of the last 
years, are mostly extracted from Professor Stewart's Life of this in- 
comparable writer. 

After residing some time in London, he was appointed one of the 
commissioners of customs in Scotland,' in 1 778, when he removed to 
Edinburgh. He was accompanied by his mother, who, though in ex- 
treme old age, possessed a considerable share of good health ; and his 
cousin. Miss Douglass, who had long resided with him at Glasgow, un- 
dertook to superintend his domestic economy. 

The Duke of Buccleugh had continued to allow Mr. Smith L. 300 
a-year, and the accession which he now received to Ids income en* 
ahled him to live, not only with comfort and independence, but to in- 
dulge the benevolence of his heart, in making numerous private bene- 
factions. 

During the remaining period of his life, he appears to have done little 
more than to discharge, with peculiar exactness, the duties of his office, 
which, tliough they required no great exertion, were sufficient to di- 
vert his attention from his studies. He very early felt the infirmities 
of old age, but his health and strength were not greatly affected till he 
was left al(»ne, by the death of his mother, in 17S4, and of his cousin 
four years after. They had been the objects of his affection for more 
than sixty years; and in their society he had enjoyed, from his infan- 
cy, all that he e^ er knew of the endearments of a family. In return 

* Ediuburgli Rnriew, toI. i. p. 432. 
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for the anxious and watchful solicitude of his mother during in&ncy, 
he had the singular good fortune of being able to show his gratitude to 
her during a very long life ; and it was often observed, that the near- 
est avenue to his heart was through his mother 

He now gradually declined till the period of his death, which hap- 
pened in 1790. His last illness, which arose from a chronic obstruc- 
tion in the bowels, was lingering and painful ; but he had every con- 
solation to soothe it which he could desire, from the tenderest sympathy 
of his friends, and from the completest resignation of his own mind. 

His friends had been in use to sup with him every Sunday. The 
last time he received them, which was a few days before his death, 
there was a pretty numerous meeting ; but not being able to sit up as 
usual, he retired to bed before supper. On going away, he took leave 
of the company, by saying, * I believe we must »ljoum this meeting 
to some other place.' 

In a letter addressed, in the year 1787, to the principal of the imi- 
versity of Glasgow, in consequence of his being elected rector of that 
learned body, a pleasing memorial remains of the satisfaction with 
which he always recollected that period of his literary career, which 
had been more peculiarly consecrated to his academical studies. On 
that occasion he writes : — 

' No preferment could have given me so much real satisfaction. No man 
can owe greater obligations to a society than I do to the university of Glas- 
gow. They educated rae ; they sent me to Oxford. Soon after my return to 
Scotland, they elected me one of their own members, and afterwards prefer- 
red me to another office, to which the abilities and virtues of the never-to-be- 
forgotten Dr. Hutcheson had given a superior degree of illustration, llie 
period of thirteen years, which I spent as a member of that society, I remem- 
ber as by far the most useful, and therefore, as by far the happiest and most 
honourable period of my life ; and now, after three-and-twenty years absence, 
to be remembered in so very agreeable a manner by my old friends and pro- 
tectors, gives me a heart-felt joy which I cannot easily express to you.' 

Not long before the death of Smith, finding his end approach rapid- 
ly, he gave orders to destroy all his manuscripts, excepting some de- 
tached essays, which he entrusted to the care of his executors. With 
the exception of these essays, all his papers were committed to the 
flames. What were the particular contents of these papers was not 
known, even to his most intimate friends. The additions to the 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, most of which were composed under 
severe illness, had fortunately been sent to the press in the beginning 
of the preceding winter ; and the author lived to see the publication of 
this new edition.* 

* It mmj not be uninteresting to mention what has been said of the manner in which the 
writiDgs of Mr. Smith were composed.—* Mr. Smith observed to me, not long before his 
death/ says Mr. Stewart, ' that after all his practice in writing, he composed as slowly, and 
With as great difficulty as at first.' He added, at the same time, that Mr. Hume had ac- 
quired so great a facility in this respect, that the last volume of his History was printed from 
the original copy, with a few marginal corrections. Mr. Smith, when be was employed in 
composition, generally walked up and down his apartment, dictating to a secretary. All 
Mr. Hume's works, it has been said, were written witii his own hand. 
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Some time before bis List illnees, when be had occasion to |^ to 
Loudon, he enjoined his friends, to whom he had entrusted the dis- 
posal of his manuscripts, to destroy, in the event of his death, all the 
volumes of his lectures, doing witli the rest what they pleased* When 
be had become weak, and saw the last period of bis life approach, he 
spoke to his friends again upon the sfune subject. They entreated him 
to make bis mind easy, as he might depend upon their fulfilling bis 
desire. Though he then seemed to be satisfieo, he, some days after- 
wards, begged that the volume might be immediately destroyed ; which 
was accordingly done. 

Mr. RiddeU, an intimate friend of Mr. Smilh, mentions, that en one 
of these ocoasions he r^retted he had done so little ; * but I meant,' be 
added, * to liave done more ; and there are materials in my papers 
of which I C4>uld make a great deal. — ^But that is now out of the 
question.' 

That the idea of destroying such unfinished works as might be in 
his possession at the time of his death, was not the effect of any sud« 
den or hasty resolution, appears from the following letter to Mr. 
Hume, written in 1773, at the time when he was preparing for a 
journey to London, with the pro^ipect of a pretty long absence from 
Scotland. 

* My dear fnend, — ^As I have left the csie of all my liierery papen to you, 
I must tell you, that except those vhich I cany along with me* there are 
none worth the publicatioa, but a (ragmeat of a great work, which contains 
a history of the astronooH<»l systems that were successively in fashion dowa 
to the time of Descartes. Wiiether that might not be published as a frag 
ment of an intended juvenile work, I leave entirely to your judgment, though I 
begin to 8uq)ect myself, that there is more refineoieni than solidity in some 
psrts of it. This little work you will find in a thin folio paper book in my 
back-room. All the other loo9e papers which you will find in that desk, or 
within the glass folding- doocs of a bureau, which stands in my bed-room, 
tether with about eighteen thin paper folio books,-which you will likewise 
find within the same glass folding doors, I desire may be destroyed without 
any examination. Unless I die very suddenly, 1 shall take care that the pa- 
pers I carry with me shall he carefully sent to you.' 

But he himself long survived his friend Mr. Hume. The peraona 
entrusted with his remaining papers were Dr. Black and Dr. Button, 
his executors, with whom he had long lived in habits of the closest 
friendship. These gentlemen afterwards collected into a volume, such 
of the writings of Dr. Smith as were fitted for publication : and they 
appeared in 1795, under the title of Estays en. PhUosophical Sulffecti. 
These essays had been composed early in life, and were designed to 
illustrate the principles of the human mind, by a theoretical deduction 
of the progress of the sciences and the liberal arts. The most consi- 
derable piece in this volnnie is, on the prineiples which lead and direct 
philosophical inquiries, illustrated by the history of astronomy, ancient 
physics, and ancient logic and meti4>hy8ic8. The others^ with the ez« 
ception of an essay on the esterasJ aenaes, ndate to the imitative and 
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Ulienil urU. TIm contents of this volume^ Mr. Smith's executors ob- 
serve, appear to be parts of a plan he once had formed for giving a 
connected history of the liberal scienoes and elegant arts ; but which 
he had been obliged to abandon, as being far too extensive ; and these 
parts lay beside him neglected till after his death. In them, however, 
will be found that happy connection, that full and accurate expression, 
and the same copiousness and facility of illustration, which are con- 
spicuous in the rest of his writings. 

As a writer, the character of Mr. Smith is so well known, that any 
observation on his merits, must appear almost unnecessary. His lite- 
rary fame is circumscribed by no ordinary limits. To the voice of 
his own country, is added the testimony of Europe, and, indeed, of 
the civilized world. And had even only one volume of his inestim- 
able writings appeared, his name would have been carried down to 
posterity in the first rank of those illustrious characters that adorn the 
fast century. 

In the words of Professor Stewart, it may be said, that, — of the 
intellectual gifts and attainments by which he was so eminently dis- 
^ tinguished ; — of the originality amd comprehensiveness of his views ; 
the extent, the variety, and the correctness of his information; the 
inexhaustible fertility of his invention ; and the ornaments which his 
rich and beautiful imagination had borrowed from classical culture ; — 
be has left behind him lasting monuments. 

One observation more may be added to what is now said on his 
writings, that, whatever be the nature of his subject, he seldom misses 
an opportunity of indulging his curiosity, in tracing, from the princi 
pies of human nature, or from the circumstances of society, the origin 
of the opinions and the institutions which he describes. 

With regard to the private character of this amiable and enlightened 
philosopher, it fortunately happens, that the most certain of lul testi- 
monies to his private worth may be found in the couiidence, respect, 
and attachment which followed him through all the various relations 
of life. There were many peculiarities, indeed, both in his manners 
and in his intellectual habits ; but to those who knew him, these pe- 
culiarities, so far from detracting from the respect which his abilities 
commanded, added an irresistible charm to his conversation, and 
strongly displayed the artless simplicity of his heart. The compre- 
hensive speculations with which he had always been occupied, and the 
variety of materials which his own invention oontinually supplied to 
his thoughts, rendered him habitually inattentive to familiar objects, 
and to common occurrences. On this account, he was remarkable, 
throughout the whole of life, for speaking to himself when alone, and 
for being so absent in company, as, on some occasions, to exceed al- 
most what the fancy of a Bruyere could imagine. In company, he 
was apt to be engrossed by his studies ; and appeared, at times, by 
the motion of his lips, as well as by his looks and gestures, to be in 
the fervour of composition. It was observed, that he rarely started a 
topic himself, or even fell in easily with the common dialogue of con- 
\ersation« When he did s|ieak, however, he was somewhat apt to 
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convey his ideas in the form of a lecture ; but this never proceeded 
from a wish to engross the discourse, or to gratify his vanity. His 
own inclination disposed him so strongly to enjoy, in silence, the 

gdiety of those around him, tliat his friends were often led to conceit 
ttle schemes, in order to bring on the subjects most likely to interest 
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SHORT VIEW 

OF TBV 

DOCTRINE OF SMITH, COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE FRENCH 

ECONOMISTS. 

TBANILATIO FIOM TBB IftENCH OT M. OARNBl. 



Tn ancient philosophers were h'ttle accustomed to employ themselves in 
the observation of those laws which regulate the distribution of riches among 
the different orders of society in a nation, or in the search after the sources 
of the increase of its wealth. In fact, political economy is a science of very 
modem origin ; for although^ towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
several writers, both of France and England, had begun to discuss the com- 
parative advantages of agriculture and commerce, yet it was not till the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth that any thing like a complete system appeared upon 
the growth and distribution of national wealth. At this period, the philoso- 
phical Quesnai directed his attention to this very abstract subject, and be- 
came the founder of a celebrated school, which may boast among its adhe- 
rents many distinguished men of talents and extensive knowledge. 

All philosophical sects owe their first origin and foundation to the discovery 
of some great truth ; and it is the madness inspiring their members, to de- 
duce every thing firom this new discovery, tluit contributes most to their 
downfaL Thus it was with the economists. They saw that the original 
source of all wealth was the soil, and that the labour of its cultivation pro* 
duced not only the means of subsisting the labourer, but also a neat surplus, 
which went to the increase of the existing stock : while, on the other hand, 
the labour applied to the productions of the earth, the labour of manufactures 
ind commerce, can only add to the material a value exactly equal to that ex^ 
pended during the execution of the work ; by which means, in the end. this 
species of labour operates no real change on the total sum of national riches, 
lliey perceived that the landed proprietors are the first receivers of the 
whole wealth of the community ; and that, whatever is consumed by those 
who are not possessed of land, must come, directly or indirectly, from the 
former ; and hence, that these receive wages from the proprietors, and that 
the circulation of national wealth, is, in fact, only a succession of exchanges be- 
tween these two classes of men, the proprietors furnishing their wealth, and the 
non-proprietors giving as an equivalent their labour and industry. They per- 
ceived that a tax, being a portion of the national wealth applied to public 
use, in every instance, however levied, bears finally upon the landed proprie- 
ton, inasmudi as they are the distributors of that wealth, either by retrench* 
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ing their luxuries, or by loading them with an additional expense ; and that, 
therefore, every tax which is not levied directly on the rude produce of the 
earth, falls in the end on the landed proprietors, with a surplus produce, from 
which the amount of the revenue receives no addition. 

These assertions are almost all incontestible, and capable of a rigorous 
demonstration ; and those who have attempted to shew their falsity, have, in 
general, opposed them only with idle sophistry. Why, tlien, has this doc- 
trine met with so little success, and why does eve/y day diminish its reputa- 
tion ? because it agrees in no one point with the moral condition, either of 
societies or of individuals ; because it is continually contradicted by expe- 
rience, and by the infallible instinct of self-interest ; because it does not 
possess that indispensible sanction of all truths utility. In fact, of what 
consequence is it, that the labour of agriculture produces not only what covers 
its own expenses, but new beings which would never have existed without 
it, and that it has tbiS' advantage over the labour of manufactures and com- 
merce ? Does it by any means tbliow trom this, that the former kind of la- 
bour is more profitable to the community than the latter ? The real essence 
of all wealth, and that which determines its value, is the necessity under 
which the consumer lies to purchase it ; for, in truth, there is no such thing 
as wealth properly io called, nor absolute value ; but the words wealth and 
value are really nothing more than the co-relatives of consumption and de- 
mand. Even the necessaries of life, in a country which is inhabited, but 
incapable of commercial intercourse, will not form wealth ; and to whatever 
degree of civilization that country may have reached, still the same principle 
will hold without alteration. If the sum of national wealth shall in any case 
have exceeded the sum of demands, then a part of the former sum will 
cease to bear the name of wealth, and will again be without value. In vain, 
then, will agriculture multiply her produce ; for the instant that it exceeds 
the bounds of actual consumption, a part wiO lose its value ; and self-interest, 
that prime director of all labour and industry, seeing; herself thus deceived 
in her expectations, will not fail to turn her activity and efforts to another 
quarter. 

Id. almost eveiy instance, it is an idle refinement to distinguish between 
the labour of those employed in agriculture, and of those employed in manu- 
factures and commerce ; for wealth is necessarily the result of both descrip- 
tions of labour, and consumption can no more take place independently of 
the one, than it can independently of the other. It is by their simultaneous 
concurrence that any thing becomes consumable, and, of course, that it 
comes to constitute wealth. How then are we entitled to compare their re- 
spective products, since it is impossible to distinguish these in the joint pro- 
duct, and thus appreciate the separate value of each ? The value of growing 
wheat results as much from the industry of the reaper who gathers it in, id 
the thrasher who separates it from the chaff and straw, of the miller afiuLba- 
ker who convert it successively into flour and bread, as it does from that'^of 
the ploughman and of the sower. Without the labour of the weaver, the raw 
material of flax would lose all its value, and be regarded as no way superior 
to the most useless weed that grows. W^hat then can we gain by any at- 
tempts to determine which of these two species of labour conduces most to 
the advancement of national wealth ; or, are they not as idle, as if we busied 
ourselves in inquiring, whether the right or the left foot is the most useful in 
^Talking ? 

It is true, indeed, that in every species of manufacture, the workman adds 
to the value of the raw material a value exactly equal to that which was ex- 
pended during the process of manufacture ; and what is the conclusion we 
are to draw from this ? It is merely, that a certain exchange has taken place 
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tnd that tlie food connimed by the msnufacturer is now represented by the 
increase of value resulting from hi& manual labour, llius wool, when con- 
verted into cloth, has gained a value precisely equal to that expended by tlie 
manufacturer during the conversion. But, if it is shown that, without this ex- 
change, the wool would have remained without value, while, on the other 
hand, the food of the manufacturer would have been without a consumer ; 
it will then appear, that this exchange has, in fact, done what is equivalent to 
creating these two values, and that it has proved to the society an operation 
infinitely more useful, than if an equal quantity of labour had been spent in the 
increase of that rude produce, which already existed in overabundance. The 
first description of labour has been truly productive; while the last would 
have been altogether unproductive, since it would not have created any 
value. 

* The soil,' say the economists, * is the source of all wealth.' But, to pre- 
vent this assertion from leading us into erroneous conclusions, it will be ne- 
cessary to explain it. The materials of all wealth originate primarily in the 
bosom of the earth ; but it is ofily by the aid of labour that they can ever 
truly constitute wealth. The ^arth furnishes the means of wealth ; but 
wealth itself cannot possibly have any existence, unless through that in* 
dustry and labour which modifies, divides, connects, and combines the va- 
rious productions of the soil, so as to render them fit for consumption. Com- 
merce, indeed, regards those rude productions as real wealth ; but it is only 
from die consideration, that the proprietor has it always in his power to con- 
vert them, at will, mto consumable goods, by submitting them to the neces- 
sary operations of manufacture, lliey possess, as yet, merely the virtual 
value of a promissory-note, which passes current, because the bearer is as- 
sured that he can, at pleasure, convert it into cash. Many gold mines, which 
are well known, are not worked, because their whole produce would not cov- 
er the incidental expenses ; but the gold which they contain is, in reality, the 
same with that of our coin ; and yet no one would be foolish enough to call 
it wealth, for there is no probability it will ever be extracted from the mine 
or purified ; and, of course, it possesses no value. The wild fowl becomes 
wealth the moment it is in the possession of the sportsman ; while those of the 
very same species, that have escaped his attempts, remain without any title 
to the term. 

It is further, without question, true, thai all who do not possess property in 
land must draw their subsistence from wages received, directly or indirectly, 
from the proprietors, unless they violate nil rights, and become robbers. In 
this respect, every service is alike ; the most honourable and the most dis- 
graceful receives each its wages. It is certain, too, that if the circumstances 
determining the rate of the various kinds of wages remain the same, that is 
flf the ofPers of service, and the demand, preserve the same proportion to each 
othgty after as well as before the imposition of a tax ; then, of course, the 
wages will continue at the same rate, and thus the tax, however imposed, will 
untfbrmly, in the end, fall on that class in the community who furm'sh the 
wages ; so that they must suffer, either an addition to their former expenses, 
or a retrenchment of those luxuries they enjoyed. And according as the tax 
is less directly levied, the greater will be the burden they are subjected to ; for 
besides indemnifying all the other classes who have advanced the tax-money, 
a further expense must be incurred, in the additional number of persons now 
necessary to collect it. The natural conclusion we must draw from the theo- 
ry is, that a tax, directly levied on the neat revenue of the land proprietors, is 
that wbidi agrees best with reason and justice, and that which bears lightest 
on tba oontributors. 

b2 
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If, however, this theory should be found to throw entirely out of considera- 
tion a multitude of cirrumstanctni, which possess a powerful influence over the 
facility of collecting a tax, as well as over its consequences; and if the gene- 
ral result of this influence be of far more importance than the single advan- 
tage of a less burden ; then the theory, inasmuch as it neglects a part of chose 
particulars which have their weight in the practice, is contradicted by this last. 
And this is exactly what happens in the question respecting the comparative 
advantageif and inconveniencies of the two modes of levying taxes. 

The habit which men have acquired, of viewing money as the representa- 
tion of every thing which contributes to the support or comfort of life, makes 
them naturally very unwilling to part with what portion of ic ttiey 
possess, unless it be to procure some necessary or enjoyment. We spend 
money with pleasure ; but it requires an effort to pay a debt, and particularly 
so when the value received in exchange is not very obvious to the generality, 
as in the case of a tax. But by levying the tax on some object of consump- 
tion, by thus confounding it with the price of the latter, and by making the 
payment of the duty and o'the price of enjoyment become one and the same 
act we render the consumer desirous to pay the impost. It is amid the pro- 
fusion of entertainments, that the duties on wine, salt, &c. iire paid ; the 
public treasury thus finding a source of gain in the excitements to expenscr 
produced by the extravagance and gaiety of feasts. 

Another advantage of the same nature, possessed by the indirect mode of 
taxation, is its extreme divisibility into minute parts, and the facility which it 
affords to the individual, of paying it off day by day, or even minute by mi- 
nute. Thus the mechanic, who sups on a portion of his day*s wages, will 
sometimes in one quarter of an hour, pay part of four or five <£fferent duties. 

In the plan of direct taxation, the impost appears without any disguise ; it 
comes upon us unexpectedly, from the imprudence so common to the bulk of 
mankind, and never fails to carry with it constraint and discouragement. 

All these considerations are overlooked by the friends of direct taxation ; 
and yet their importance must be well known to all who have ever attendee' 
to the art of governing men. / 

But, perhaps, this is not all. An indirect tax, by increasing from time to 
time the price of the objects of general consumption, when the members of 
the community have contracted the habit of this consumption, renders these 
objects a little more costly, and thus gives birth to that increase of labour and 
industry which is now required to obtain them. But if this tax be so pro- 
portioned as not to discourage the consumption, will it not then operate as a 
universal stimulus upon the active and industrious part of the community ? 
Will it not incite that part to redoubled efforts, by which it may still enjoy 
those luxuries which, by habit, have become almost necessaries, and, of course, 
produce a further developement of the productive powers of labour, and of thei 
resources of induustry? Are we not, in such a case, to conclude, that after the 
impo:«ition of a tax, there will exist not only the quantity of labour and indus- 
try which was formerly requisite to procure the necessaries and habitual en- 
joyments of the active class of mankind, but also such an addition to this, as 
will suffice for the payment of the tax? And will not this tax, or increase of 
produce required for the tax — as it is spent by the government that receives 
it — ^will it not serve to support a new class of consumers, requiring a variety 
of commodities which the impost enables them to pay ? If these conjectures 
are well founded, it will follow, that indirect taxation, far from having any 
hurtful influence on wealth and population, must, when wisely regulated, 
tend to increase and strengthen these two great foundations of national pros* 
oerlty and power. And it will tend to do this, inasmuch as it bears imme 
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diately on the body of the people, and operates on the working and indus- 
trious class, which forms the active part of the community ; while, on die 
other hand, direct taxation operates solely on the idle class of landed pro- 
prietors — which furnishes us with the characteristic difference existing between 
these two modes of taxation.* These hints, which seem to afford an expla- 
nation of that most extraordinary phenomenon in political economy, viz. the 
rapid and prodigious increase of wealth in those nations which are most 
loaded with indirect taxes, deserve to be discussed at greater length than our 
limits will allow. Enough, however, has been said to shew, that no rigorous 
and purely mathematical calculation will ever enable us to appreciate the 
real influence of taxes upon the prosperity of a nation. Thus, some of the 
truths perceived by the economists are of little use in practice ; while others 
are found to be contradicted in tlieir application, by those accessory circum- 
stances which were overlooked in the calculations of the theory. 

While this sect of philosophers filled all Europe with their speculations, an 
observer of more depth and ability directed his researches to the same sub- 
ject, and laboured to establish, on a true and lasting foundation, the doctrines 
of political economy. 

Dr. Smith succeeded in discovering a great truth, — the most fruitful in 
consequences, the roost useful in practice, the origin of all the principles of 
the science, and one which unveiled to him all the mysteries of the growth 
and distribution of wealth. This great man perceived, that tlie universal 
agent in the creation of wealth is labour ; and was thence led to analyse the 
powers of this agent, and to search after the causes to which they owe their 
origin and increase. 

The great difference between the doctrine of Smith and of the economists, 
lies in the point from which they set out, in the reduction of their conse- 
quences. The latter go back to the soil aa the primary sourc*e of all wealth ; 
while the former regards labour as the universal agent which, in every case, 
produces it. It will appear, at first sight, how very superior the school of 
the Scotch professor is to that of the French philosophers, with regard to 
the practical utility, as well as to the application of its precepts. Labour is 
a power of which man is the machine ; and, of course, the increase of this 
power can only be limited by the indefinite bounds of human intelligence and 
industry ; and it possesses, like these faculties, a susceptibility of being direct- 
ed by design, and perfected by the aid of study. The earth, on i\)e contrary, 
if we set aside the influence which labour has over the nature and quantity 
of its productions, is totally out of our power, in every respect which 'can ren- 
der it more or less useful — in its extent, in its situation, and in its physical 
properties. 

Thus the science of political economy, considered according to the view 
of the French economists, must be classed with the natural sciences, which 
are purely speculative, and can have no other end than the knowledge of the 
laws which regulate the object of their researches ; while, viewed according 
to the doctrine of Smith, political economy becomes connected with the 
other moral sciences, which tend to ameliorate the condition of their object, 
fttid to carry it to the highest perfection of which it is susceptible. 

A few words will suffice to explain the grounds of the doctrine of Smith. 
The power by which a nation creates its wealth is its labour ; and the quan- 
tity of wealth created will increase in direct proportion as the power increases. 

*ThU obflcnration, as may easily be perceiTed, cannot apply to certain indirect imposts, 
tacb as those for the support of the roads ; wbich, as tbey cannot be confounded with the 
price of any consumable commodity, combine all the inconTeniendcs of indirect, with those 
of dirvct imposts. 
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But the increaie of this last mav take place in two ways — ^in energy, and in 
extent. Labour increases in energy, when the same quantity of labour fur- 
nishes a more abundant product ; and the two great means of effecting the 
increase, or of perfecting the productive powers of labour, are the division of 
labour, and the invention of such machines as shorten and facilitate the man- 
ual operations of industry. Labour increases in extent, when the number ot 
tliose engaged in it augments in proportion to the increasing number of the 
consumers, which can take place only in consequence of an increase of capi- 
tals, and of those branches of business in which they are employed. 

Now, to accomplish the increase of labour in both these ways, and to con- 
duct it gradually to the utmost pitch of energy and extent to which it can 
reach in any nation, considering the situation, the nature, and the peculiari- 
ties of its territories, what are the exertions to be made by its government ? 
The subdivision of labour, and the invention and perfecting of machines 
These two gveat means of augmenting the energy of labour, advance in pro- 
portion to tibe extent of the market, or, in other words, in proportion to the 
number of exchanges which can be made, and to the ease and readiness with 
which these can take place. Let the government, then, direct all its attention 
to the enlargement of the market, by forming safe auJ convenient roads, b'^ 
the circulation of sterling coin, and by securing the faithful fulfilment of con- 
tracts ; all of which are Indispensible measures, at the same time that, when 
put in practice, they will never fail to attain the desired end. And the 
nearer a government approaches to perfection in each of these three points, 
the more certainly will it produce every possible increase of the national 
market. The first of the three means is, without doubt, the most essential, 
as no other expedient whatever can possibly supply its place. 

The gradual accumulation of capitals is a necessary consequence of the in- 
creased productive powers cf labour, and it becomes also a cause of still 
farther increase in these powers ; but, in proportion as this accumulation be- 
comes greater and greater, it serves to increase the extent of labour, inas- 
much as it multiplies the number of labourers, or the sum of national indus- 
try. This increase, however, of the number of hands in the nation employed. 
Will always be regulated by the nature of the business to which the Cfq>itals 
are dedicated. 

Under this second bead of the increase of the products of labour, thr 
exertions of government are much more easy. In fact, it has only to refrain 
from doing harm. It is only required of it, that it shall protect the natural 
liberty cf industry ; that it shall leave open every channel into which, by its 
own tendencies, industry may be carried ; that government shall abandon it 
to its own direction, and shall not attempt to point its efforts one way more 
than another; for private interest, that infellible instinct which guides the 
exertions of all industry, is infinitely better suited than any legislator to judge 
of the direction which it will with most advantage follow. Let government, 
then, renounce alike the system of prohibitions and of bounties ; let it no 
longer attempt to impede the efforts of industry by regulations, or to accele- 
rate her progress by rewards ; let it leave in the most perfect freedom the 
exertions of labour and the employment of capital ; let its protecting influence 
extend only to the removal of such obstacles as avarice or ignorance have 
raised up to the unlimited liberty of indtistry and commerce ; — ^then capitals 
will naturally develope themselves, by their own movement, in those dh-ectiont 
which are at once most agreeable to the private interest of the capitalist, and 
most favourable to the increase of the nolienal woolthi 
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METHOD OF FACILITATING THE STUDY OF 
DR. SMITH'S WORK. 



Such are the results of the doctrine of Smith, and the fruits we ate to reap 
from his immortal work. The proofs of the principle upon which his opinions 
are grounded, and the natural and easy manner in which his deductions flow 
from it, give it an air of simplicity and truth, which render it no less admira- 
ble than convincing. Tliis simplicity, however, to be fully perceived, requires 
much study and consideration ; for it cannot be denied that the ' Wealth of 
Nations * exhibits a striking instance of that defect for which English authors 
have so often been blamed, viz. a want of method, and a neglect, in their 
scientific works, of those divisions and arrangements which serve to assist the 
memory of the reader, and to guide his understanding. The author seems to 
have seized the pen at the moment when he was most elevated with the im- 
portance of his subject, and with the extent of his discoveries. He begins, 
oy displaying before the eyes of his reader the innumerable wonders effected 
by the division of labour ; and with this magnificent and impressive picture, 
he opens his course of instructions. He then goes back, to consider those 
circumstances which give rise to or limit this division ; and is led by his sub- 
ject to the definition of values — ^to the laws which regulate them, to the analy- 
sis of their several elements, and to the relations subsisting between those of 
different natures and origin ; all of which are preliminary ideas, which ought 
naturally to have been explained to the reader before exhibting to him the com- 
plicated instrument of the multiplication of wealth, or unveiling the prodigies 
of the most powerful of its resources. 

On the other hand, he has often introduced long digressions, which in- 
terrupt the thread of his discussion, and, in many cases, completely destroy 
the connection of its several parts. Of this description is the digression 

On the Tuiadons in the value of the precious metals during the four last centuries, with 
a critical examination of the opinions tliat their value is decreasing-— book 1, chap. xL 
Upon banks of circulation and paper money — book 2, chap. ii. 
Upon banks of deposit, and particularly that of Amsterdam— 'book 4, chap. iii. 
Upon the advantage of seignorage in the coining of money— book 4, chap. vi. 
Upon the commerce of grain, and the laws regarding this trade — book 4, chap. v. 

These different treatises, although they are unquestionably the best that 
have ever been written on the subjects to which they relate, are, however, so 
introduced, as to distract the reader's attention — to make him lose sight of 
the principal object of the work — and to lessen the general effect of it as a 
whole. 

To remedy, as far as I am able, these inconveniencies, and to facilitate to 
b^inners the study of the doctrine of Smith, I have thought proper to point 
out the order which appears to me most agreeable to the natural progress of 
ideas and, on this account, best calculated for the purpose of instruction. 

I would begin by remarking, that the whole doctrine of Smith, upon the 
origin, multiplication, and distribution of wealth, is contained in his two first 
Dooks ; and that the three others may be read separately, as so many detach 
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ed treatises, which, no doubt, confirm and develope his opinions, but do not 
by any means add to them. 

The third book is an historical and political discussion on the progress 
which wealth would make in a country where labour and industry were left 
free ; and upon the different causes which have tended, in all the countries of 
Europe, to reverse this progress. 

In the fourth book, tlie author has endeavoured to combat the various sys- 
tems of political economy which were popular previous to his time ; and, in a 
particular manner, that which is denominated the mercantile system, which 
has exercised so strong an influence over the financial regulations of the Eu- 
ropean governments, and particularly over those of England. 

In tlie fifth and last book, he considers the expenses of government ; the 
most equitable and convenient modes of providing for these expenses ; and 
lastly, public debts, and the influence they have over national prusfierity. 

Tlie three hist books may be read and studied in tlie same order and ar- 
rangement in which they were written, without any difficulty, by one who is 
completely master of the general doctrine contain^ in the two first. 

I r^ard, then, the two first books, as a complete work, which I would di- 
vide into three parts. 

The 1st relates to values in particular. It contains their definition ; the 
laws which regulate them ; the analysis of the elements which constitute a 
value, or enter into its composition ; and the relations which values of diffe- 
rent origin bear to each other. 

The 2d part treats of the general mass of national wealth, which is here 
divided into separate classes, according to its destination or emplojmoent. 

The 3d and last part exphiins the manner in which the growth and distribu- 
tion of national wealth takes place. 



PART FIRST.— OF VALUES IN PARTICULAR, 

Thx essential quality which constitutes wealth, and without which it would 
not be entitled to the name, is its txehangtabiU value. 

Exchangeable value differs firom the value of utility — ^book 1, end of chap. iv. 

The relation existing between two exchangeable values, when expressed by 
a value generally agreed upon, is denominated price. 

The value generally agreed on among civilized nations, is that of metals 
Motives to this preference. Origin of money — ^book 1, chap. iv. Relation 
between money and the metal in the state of bullion — book 1, chap. v. 

The price in money, or nominal price of a thing, differs from its real price, 
which is its valuation by the quantity of labour expended upon it, or which it 
represents — ^ibid. 

Laws, according to which the price of wealth is naturally fixed ; and those 
accidental circumstances which occasion the actual to differ from the natural 
price, and which gave rise to a distinction between the natural and the mar- 
kei price — ^book 1, chap. vii. 

The price of a thing, in roost cases, consists of three distinct elements — 
the wages of the labour, the profit of the master who directs the labour, and 
the rent of the ground that furnishes the materials on which it is erected 
There are, however, some descriptions of merchandize in which the rent forms 
no part of the price ; and others, in which the profit forms no partof it ; but 
none, in which it is not formed principally by the wages — ^book 1, chap. vi. 

Of wagte. Laws, according to which the natural rate of wages is fixed 
accidental circumstances which cause them to vary, during a short period* 
from that natuiml rate— bode 1. chap. viiL 
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Of the pmfit of capitals. Laws, by which the natural right of profit is 
Axed ; accidental circumstances which, for a long while, increase or diminish 
it bejond that rate — ^book 1, chap. ix. 

Labour and capitals tend naturally to diffuse themselves through every 
species of employment ; and, as certain emplo3rments are, by their nature, ac- 
companied with inconveniencies and difficulties which do not occur in others , 
while these, on the contrary, offer some real or imaginary advantages which 
are peculiar to themselves ; wages and profits should rise and fall in propor- 
tion to these advantages and disadvantages ; thus forming a complete equili- 
brium between the various kinds of employment. The arbitrary and oppres- 
sive policy of Europe, in many instances, opposes the establishment of this 
equilibrium, which is conformable to the order of nature — ^book 1, chap. x. 

Of the rent of the ground. The nature of rent : the manner in which it 
enters into the price of wealth ; and according to what principles it in some 
cases forms an integral part of that price, while in others it does not — ^book 1, 
chap. xi. 

Division of the rude produce of the earth into two great classes : 
1. lliat produce which is always necessarily disposed of in such a way as to bring a 

rent to the landed proprietor. 
8. That which, according to circumstances, may be disposed of so as to bring, or so as 
not to bring, a rent. 

The produce of the first description is derived fi*om the ground appropria- 
ted to furnishing subsistence for man, or for those animaU which he uses as 
focd. The value of the produce of the ground cultivated for the support of 
man, determines the value of the produce of all other ground proper for this 
species of culture. This general rule allows of some exceptions. Causes of 
these exceptions. 

The produce of the second class consists of the materials of clothing, lod- 
ging, fuel, and the ornaments of dress and furniture, llie value of this spe- 
cies of produce depends on that of the first description. Some circumstances 
render it possible that the produce of the second kind may be disposed of 
in such a way as to furnish a rent to the landed proprietor. Principles 
which regulate the proportion of the price of these products, which is formed 
by the rent — book I, chap. xi. 

Relation between the respective values of the produce of the first class, and 
those of the produce of the second. Variations which may take place in 
this relation, and the causes of such variations — ibid. 

Relation existing between the values of the two descriptions of rude pro- 
duce above mentioned, and the values of the produce of manufacture. Varia- 
tions which may occur in this relation — ibid. 

Certain kinds of rude produce, procured from very different sources, are, 
however, intended for the same kind of consumption ; and hence it happens, 
the value of one determines and limits that of another — ^ibid 

The relations between values of different natures vary according to the state 
of society. This state is improving^ decUmngy or OaUonary ; that is to say, 
society is either increasing in wealth, or falling into poverty, or remaining in 
the same unchanged state of opulence. 

Of the effects of these different states of society, 

Upon die price of wages— book I, chap. viii. 
Upon the rate of profit— book 1, chap. iz. 

Upon the Talue of the rude produce of the earth, and on that of the produce of manu« 
fkctii re b oo k I, chap. xi. 
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Difference, in tb» respect, between the Tmrious kinds of mde produos^ viz. 1. HKMe 
which the industry of man cannot multiply : 2. Those which his industry can aU 
ways multiply in proportion to the demand : S. Those OTer which human exertion* 
have only an uncertain or limited influence-— ibid. 



PART SECOND.— OF STOCK AND ITS EMPLOYMENT. 

Wealth, accumulated in the possession of an individual, is of two de- 
scriptions, according to iu destination or employment : 
1. That reserved for immediate consumption. 
S. That employed as capital, for the production of a rerenue— book 2, chap, i 

Capital is also of two kinds : 
1. Fixed capiul, which produces a rerenue and still remains in the same hands 
S. Circubting capital, which yields no retcnue unless it be employed in trade-^book S; 
chap.!. 

The whole accumulated wealth of any community may be divided into 
three parts : 

1. The fund appropriated to the immediate consumption of the propriatort of wealtk 
8. The fixed capital of the community. 
S. Its ctrcubuing capitaL 

T\te Jlxed capital of the society consists, 
1. Of all machines and instruments of labour ; 
8. Of all buildings and edifices erected for the purposes of industry ; 

3. Of every kind of agricultural improvement wfakfa can tend to rendv the loD morw 
productive ; 

4. Of the talents and skill which certain wadbat of the eoBumimty batve Mqiorfld by 
time and expense^ 

The drcMiatmg eapUal of a commonuity consistSy 

I. In the money in circulation : 

8. In the stock of provisions in the hands both of Uie producers and of the merchant^ 

and from the sale of which they expect to derive a profit ; 
* Tn the nniteriak of lodging, clothing, dress, and ornament, more or lets manuftc* 

tured, wiiich are in the bands of those who ate employed in rendering them fit for 

use and coasumption; 
i. In the goods more completely fit for consumption* and preserved in warehouses and 

shops, by merciianCs who propose to sell them with a profit — book 2, chap. L 

Of t!re relation existing between the employment of ihese two kinds of 
•*aital — ibid. 

C!» ^he mode 'ji which the capital withdrawn from circulation is disposed of 
—ibid. 

The sources which continually renew the circulating capital as soon as it 
enters into the fixed capital, or the stock for immediate consumption, lue, 

1. Lands; 

8. Mines and quarries ; 

5. Flsherie»— ibid. 

Of the purposes accomplished by circulating coin — book 2, chap, ii ; and 
the expedients which may be resorted to, in order to attain these with less 
expeiise, and fewer of those inconvcniencies to which money is subjected — 
ibid. 

Of the stock lent at intere^t ; and of those things which r^ulate the pro- 
portion tliat this kind of stock bears to the whole existing stock of the com* 
muni^. The quantity of stock which may be lent depends in no degree up 
uQ the quantity of money in circulation — ^book 2, chap. iv. 
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Of the principles which determine the rate of interest — ibid . 

There exists a necessary relation between this and the price of land — ^ibid. 

PART THIRD— OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE MULTIPLICATION 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH TAKES PLACE. 

Wealth uniform! j increases in proportion to the augmentation which the 
power producing it receives, whether that be in energy or in extent — ^book 1 . 
introduction. 

Labour, in which this power increases in energy^ 
L By the division of the parts of the same work ; 
S. By the ioTeiitioii of tuch machines as abridge and bdKtalb Uftoui^— book 1, chap. i. 

The division of labour adds to its energy, 
L By the skill which the workman in this way acquires; 
9: By the aaving of time — ibid. 

The invention of machines is itself an effect of the division of labour** 
ibid. 

The natural disposition of mankind to exchange with each other the dif- 
ferent productions of their respective labours and talents, is the principle 
which has given birth to the division of labour — book 1, chap. il. 

The division of labour must of course be limited bv the extent of the mar- 
ket : therefore whatever tends to widen the market, radlitates the progress of 
a nation towards opulence — ^book 1, chap. ili. 

Labour gains in extent^ 

1. In proportion to the accumulation of capital ; 

2. In proportion to the manner in which these are employed— book 1, introduction. 

The accumulation of capitals is hastened by the increase of the proportion 
existing between the productive and unproductive consumers — book 2, chap 
ili. 

Tlie proportion between these two classes of consumers is determined by 
the proportion existing between that part of the annual produce destined to 
the replacement of capital, and that destined for the purpose of revenue— 
ibid. 

The proportion between that part of the annual produce which goes to form 
capital, and that which goes to form revenue, is great in a rich country, and 
small in a poor one — ibid. 

In a wealthy country, the rent of land, taken absolutely, is much greater 
than in a poor country ; but, taken in relation to the capital employed, it is 
mudi less — ^book 2, chap. iii. 

In a wealthy country, the whole profits of its capital are infinitely greater 
than in one that is poor ; although a given quantity of capital will, in a coun- 
try of the latter description, produce profits much greater than in an opulent 
one— tbid. 

It is industry that furnishes the produce ; but it is economy that places in 
the capital tliat part of it which would otherwise have become revenue — ibid. 

The economy of individujils arises from a principle which is universally dif- 
fused, and one that is continually in action ; the desire of ameliorating their 
condition. This principle supports the existence and increase of national 
wealth, in spite of. the prodigality of some individuals ; and even triumphs 
vffx the profusion and errors of governments — ibid. j 
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Of the diflferent modes of spending money, some are more favourable than 
others to the increase of national wealth — ibid. 

Those branches of employment which require a capital, never fail to call 
forth more or less labour ; and thus contribute, in a greater or less d^;ree, to 
increase the extent of national labour. 



Capital can be employed only in four ways : 
1. In cultivating and improving the eait) , or, in ol 
duce; 



uuw > 

S. In supporting manufactures; 

S. In buying by the gross, to sell in tbe sai 

4. In buying by tbe gross, to sell by retaiL 



wo, TO • 

or, in other words, multiplying its rude pro- 



These four modes of employing capital are equally necessary to, and serve 
mutually to support, each other, llie first supports, beyond all comoansAin. 
the greatest number of productive hands; the second occupies more tlouk Jie 
two remaining ; and the fourth the fewest of any. 

Capital may be employed, according to the third mode, in three different 
ways : each contributing in a very different degree to the support and encou- 
ragement of national industry. 

When capital is employed in exchanging one description of the produce of 
national industry for another, it then supports as great a portion of industry 
as can be done by any capital employed in commerce. 

When it is employed in exchanging the produce of national for that of fo- 
reign industry, for the purposes of home consumption, half of it goes to the 
support of foreign industry ; by which means, it is only of half that service to 
the industry of the nation whidi it would have been had it been employed 
another way. 

Lastly, when it is employed in exchanging one description of the pnidooe of 
foreign industry for another, or in what is termed the carrying tradty it then 
serves wholly for the sup|K>rt and encouragement of the industry of the two 
foreign nations, and adds only to the annual produce of the country tbe pro- 
fits of the merchant — ^book 2, chap. v. 

Self-interest, when left uncontrouled, will necessarily lead the proprietors 
of capitals to prefer that species of employment which is most favourable to 
national industry, because it is, at the same time, most profitable for them- 
selves—ibid. For, when capitals have been employed in a way different from 
that suggested by the infallible instinct of self-interest, it has always been in 
consequence of the peculiar circumstances of the European governments, and 
of that indueiice which the vulgar prejudices of merchants have had over the 
system of administration which these governments have adopted. 

The account of these circumstances, with the discussion of the errors of this 
system, form the matter of the third and fourth books. 



Political Economy is, of all sciences, that which affords most room for 
prejudices, and in which they are most liable to become deeply rooted. The 
desire of improving our condition, that universal principle, which continually 
acts upon every member of the community, is ever directing the tlioughts of 
each individual to the means of increasing his private fortune. But should 
this individual ever chance to raise his views to the management of the public 
money, he would naturally be led to reason from analogy, and apply to the 
general interest of his cotmtry those principles which reflection and experience 
have led him to regard as the best guides in the conduct of his own private 
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tfiain. Thus, from attenaing to the fact, that money constitutes a part of 
the productive stock in the fortune of an individual, and that his fortune in- 
creases in proportion to the increase of this article, there arises that erroneous 
opinion so generally received, that money is a constituent part of national 
wealth, and that a country becomes rich, in proportion as it receives money 
trom those countries with which it has commercial connections. 

Merchants who have been accustomed to retire each night to their desks, to 
count, with eagerness, the quantity of currency, or of good debts, which their 
day's sale has produced, calculating their proHts only by this result, and con- 
fident that such a calculation has never deceived them, are naturally led to 
think that the affairs of the nation must follow the same rule ; and they have 
been strengthened in this opinion by that unshaken confidence which a long 
and never-failing experience, that has been the source of wealth and prospe- 
rity, inspires. Hence those extravagant opinions respecting the advantages 
and profits of foreign commerce, and the importance of money ; hence those 
absurd calculations that have been made regarding what is termed the balance 
of trade, the thermometer of public prosperity ; hence those systems of regu- 
lations, and those oppressive monopolies, which are resorted to for the pur- 
pose of making one side of the balance preponderate; hence, too, those 
bloody and destructive wars, which have raged in both hemispheres, from the 
period in which the road to the Indies, and to the new world, became familiar 
to European nations. 

When we observe, that the many bloody wars that have been waged in the 
different parts of the world for these two last centuries, and even the present 
war, in many points of view, have had, as their principal end, the maintenance 
of some monopoly, contrary even to the interest of the nation armed to pro • 
tect it ; we shall feel the full importance of those benefits which the illustrious 
author of the * Wealth of Nations' has endeavoured to confer upon mankind 
by victoriously combating such strong and baneful prejudices. But we can 
not help deeply lamenting, to lee how slowly, and with what difficulty, reason 
in all its strength* and truth in all its clearness, regain the possession of these 
territories which error and passion have so rapidly overrun. 

Tlie prejudices so successfully attacki!d by Dr. Smith, appear again and 
again, with undiminished assurance, in the tribunals of legislature in the coun- 
cils of administration, in the cabinets of ministry, and in the writings of poli- 
ticians. They still talk of the importance of foreign and colonial commerce ; 
they still attempt to determine the balance of trade ; they renew all the re- 
veries of political arithmetic, as if these questions had not been detei mined 
by Smith, in a way which renders them no longer capable of controversy. 

It was in the midst of a country, the most deeply imbued with mercantile 
prejudices; the most completely subjected to its prohibitory policy, that 
Dr. Smith sapped the foundations of this absurd and tyrannical system ; it 
was at the very moment when England, in alarm, saw, with terror, the possi- 
bility of a separation from her American colonies : it was then that he derided 
the universal fear, and proudly prophesied the success of the colonists, and their 
approaching independence; and that he confidently announced, what expe- 
rience has since completely afiirmed, the happy consequences which this sepa- 
ration and this independence, so much dreaded, would produce upon the pro- 
sperity, both of Great Britain and her colonies — book 4, chap. vii. part S. 

The wealth of communities is so intimately connected with their civil and 
political existence, that the author has been drawn by his subject into nume- 
rous other discussions, which seem more or less removed from it ; and m 
which we discover the same sagacity of observation, the same depth ot' re- 
search, and the same force of reasoning. 

The advantages of a complete and pc^rmanent freedom in the com trade 
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have nerer beeen better shown ; and Uiey hare been proved by Dr. Smith, to 
arise from that fruitful aource of wealTh, tiie division of labour — book 4» chap 
?. 

The national defence and public education^ two object^ of very high itr 
portance, have also been discussed at length by our author. 

He proves, that, in conform!^ to that desire to better our condition, by 
which all men are directed, and upon which the autlior has founded hii« whole 
doctrine, the teacher, whose wages are a fixed salary, will have no other 
end than to spare himself every trouble, and dedicate as little attention as 
possible to his pupils ; while he that is paid in proportion to his labour, will 
naturally endeavour, by every, means in his p»wer, to increase bis success, at 
the same time that he confern a great advantage on his scholars and on society. 
He confirms his theoretical opinions by incontestible examples — book 5, chap 
i. part 3. 

The superiority of regular troops over mitional nnlitia is proved in theory 
by the diviiiion of litbour ; and in practice, by the moat remarkable &ccs in 
hi6tor}' — ijock bf dup. i^ pari 1. 
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INTRODUCTION AND PLAN OF THE WORK. 



XBX annual labour of erery nation is the 
fund which originally nipplies it with all the 
nece&aaries ano convenienciea of life which it 
annually consumes, and which consist always 
ether in the immediate produce of that labour, 
or in what is purchased with that produce from 
other nations. 

Accurding, therefore^ as this produce^ or 
what is purchased with it, bears a greater or 
smaller proportion to the number of those who 
are to consume it, the nation will be better or 
worse supplied with all the necessaries and 
eonTenicncies for which it has occasion. 

But this proportion must in every nation 
be regulated by two different circumstances : 
first, by the ^11, dexterity, and judgment 
with which iu labour is generally applied; 
and. secondly, by the proportion between the 
number of those who are employed in useful 
labour, and that of those who are not so em- 
ployed. Whatever be the soil, climate, or ex- 
tent of territory of any particular nation, the 
abundance or scantiness of its annual supply 
must, in that particular situation, depend up- 
on those two circumstances. 

The abundance or scantiness of this supply, 
too, seems to depend more upon the former of 
those two circumstances than upon the latter. 
Among the savage nations of hunters and flsh^ 
ers, every individual who is able to work is 
mote or lees employed in useful labour, and 
endeavours to provide, as well as he can, the 
necessaries and conveniencies of life, for him- 
self, and such of his family or tribe as are 
ritbcr too old, or loo young, or too infirm, to 



go a-hunting and fishing. Sudi nations, how. 
ever, are so miserably poor, that, from mere 
want, they are frequently reduced, or at least 
think themselves reduced, to the necessity 
sometimes of directly destroying, and some- 
times of abandoning their infants, their old 
people, and those afflicted with lingering dia- 
eases, to perish with hunger, or to be devour- 
ed by wild beasts. Among dvilixed and thriv- 
ing nations, on the contrary, though a great 
number of people do not labour at all, many 
of whom consume the produce of ten times, 
frequently of a hundred times, more labour 
than the greater part of those who work ; yet 
the produce of the whole labour of the society 
is so great, that all are oden abundantly sup- 
plied ; and a workman, even of the lowest and 
poorest order, if he is frugal and industrious, 
may enjoy a greater share of the necessaries 
and conveniencies of life than it is possible for 
any savage to acquire. 

The causes of this improvement in the pro- 
ductive powers of labour, and the order ac- 
cording to which its produce is naturally dis- 
tributed among the different ranks and condi^ 
tions of men in the society, make the subject 
of the first book of this Inquiry. 

Whatever be the actual state of the skill, 
dexterity, and Judgment, with which labour is 
applied in any nation, the abundance or scan* 
tiness of its annual supply must depend, dur- 
ing the continuance of that state, upon the 
proportion between the number of those who 
are annually employed in useful labour, and 
that of those who are not so employed. The 
A 
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Dumber of useful and firodnctiTe Ubourera, it 
will hereafter appear, is everywhere in propof- 
don to the quantity of capital stock nviiich is 
employed in setting them to work, and to the 
partictrtkr ,way in which it is so employed. 
The seeAi^ book, therefore, treats of the na- 
ture of capital stock, of the manner in which 
it is gradually accumulated, and of the differ, 
ent quantities of lidbour whkb it puts into mo- 
tion, according to the different wmys in which 
it is employed. 

Nations tolerably well advanced as to skilU 
dexterity, and judgment, in the application of 
labour, hare followed very different plans in 
the general conduct or direction of it ; and 
those plans have not all been equally favour- 
able to the greatness of its produce. The po- 
licy of slome nations has given extraordinary 
encoun^gement to the industry of the country ; 
that of others to the industry of towns. Scarce 
any nation has dealt ^equally and impartially 
with every sort of industry. Since the down- 
fall of the Roman empire, the policy of Eu- 
rope has been more favourable to arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, the industry of towns, 
than to agriculture, the industry of the couo- 
try. The drcumstanoes wfaidi seem to have 
introduced and established this policy are ex- 
plained in the third book. 

Though those different plans were, perhaps, 
int introduced by the private interesta aind 
pnjudioes of particular orders of men, with, 
out any r^^aid Co, or foresight of, their conse- 
quences upon the general welfare of the to- 



industry which is carried on in towns, other* 
of that which is carried on in the country. 
Those theories have had a considerable influ- 
ence, not only upon the opinions of men of 
learning, but upon the public conduct o€ 
princes and sovereign states. I have endea- 
voured, in the fourth book, to explain as faUj 
and distinctly as I can those different theories^ 
and the principal effects which they have pro- 
duced in different ages and nations^ 

To explain in what has consisted the reve- 
nue of the great body of the people, or what 
has been the nature of those fun^ which, to 
different ages and nations, have supplied their 
annual consumption, is the object of these 
foi|t first books. The fifth and last book 
treats of the revenue of the sovereign, or com- 
monwealth. In this book I have endeavoured 
to shew, first, what are the necessary expenses 
of the sovereign, or commonwealth ; which of 
those expenses ought to be defrayed by the 
general contribution of the whole society, and 
which of them, by that of some particular part 
only, or of some particular members of it : 
secondly, what are the different methods in 
which the whole society may be made to ct«n- 
tribute towards defraying the expenses incam- 
bent on the whole society, and what are the 
principal advantages and inconvemencies of 
each oif those methods; and, thirdly and lauly, 
what •n the reatons and causes which have 
induced almost all modem governments to 
mortgage some part of this revenue, or to 
contract debts; and what have been the cf- 



dety; yet they have given occasion to very fccts of those debts upon the real wealth, the 
different theories of political economy; of annual produce of the land and labour of the 
which aome nMgiiify the impartanoe of that i society. 



BOOK I. 



Ce THE CAUSES OF IMPROVEMENT IN THE PRODUCTIVE POWERS OF LABOUR, 
AND OF THE ORDER ACCORDING TO WHICH ITS PRODUCE IS NATURALLY 
DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE DIFFERENT RANKS OF THE PEOPLE. 



CHAP, h 

or TIB oifinQM or lajocs. 

Thb greatest improvements in the productive 
powers of labour, and the greater part of the 
skill, dexterity, and judgment, with which it 
is anywhere directed, or appIiedTseem to have 
been the effecu of the division of labour. 

The effects of the divisioD of labour, in 
the general hwwnaei of society, will be 



easily understood, by CDttsidcring in what man- 
ner it operates in some particular manufac- 
tures. It is commonly supposed to be car- 
ried furthest in some very triffing ones ; not 
perhapo that it really b carried further in them 
than in others of more importance: but in 
those trifling manufactures which are destined 
to supply the small wants of but a small num- 
ber of people, the whole number of workmen 
must neeessarily be small ; and those employed 
btancb of tiw week can of- 
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isn be collected Into die nmc workhouse, and 
placed at once under the view of the epectator. 
In tfaoee greet manufactures, on the contrary, 
which «re destined to supply the great wants 
of the great body of the people, every differ^ 
«nt brmcb of the work employs so great a 
number of workmen, diat it is impossible to 
cdlecC tiiem all into the same workhouse. We 
can seldom tee nore^ at one time, than those 
employed in one single branch. Though in 
such manufactures, therefore, the work maf 
really be divided into a much greater number 
of parts, than in those of a more trifling na- 
ture, the division is not near so obvious, and 
has accordingly been much less observed. 

To take an example^ therefore, from a very 
trifling manufacture, but one in which the di- 
vision of labour has been very yYen taken no- 
ticeof, the trade of a pin-maker : a workman 
not educated to this business (which the divi- 
won of labour has reidered a distinct trade), 
ttof acquainted with the use of the machinery 
cmtfth»y«d in it (to the invention of which the 
same division of labour has probably given 
n rr a s i nn ). could scarce, perhaps, with his ut- 
most industry, make one pin in a day, and cer- 
tainly could not make twenty. But in the 
way in which this business is now carried on, 
not only the whole work is a peculiar trade, 
but it is divided into a number of branches, 
of whidi the greater part are likewise peculiar 
trades. One man dnws out the wire ; ano- 
ther airaigfats it; a third cuts it; a fourth 
points it ; a fiAh grinds it at the top for re- 
eeiviag the head ; to make the head requires 
two or three distinct opeiations ; to put it on 
is a peculiar business; to whiten the pins is 
another; it is even a trade by itself to put them 
into the pepcr ; and the important business of 
making a pin is, in this manner, divided into 
about ei^teen distinct operations, which, in 
some nwnufactories, are dl performed by dis- 
tinct faanda, though in others the same man will 
sometimes perfonn two or three of them. 1 
have seen a small manufacti^ry of this kind, 
where ten men only were employed, and where 
sooae of them consequently performed two or 
three distinct operations. But though they 
were very poor, and therefore but indifferently 
accommodated with the necessary machinery, 
they could, when they exerted themselves, 
make among them about twelve pounds of 
pine in a day. There are in a pound upwards 
oi four thousand pins of a middling siae. 
Those ten persons, therefore, could make a- 
mong them upwards of forty-eight thousand 
pins in a day. Each person, therefore, making 
a tenth part of fortj^eight thousand pins, mi| ' 
be considered aa making four thousand eight 
hundred pins in a day. But if they had ell 
wraught separately and independenUy, and 
witliout any of them having been educated to 
this peculiar business, they certainly could not 
each of thcns have made twenty, perhaps not 
iwcpia in a day; that is, certainly, n<4 I 



two hundred and fortieth, periiaps not the four 
thousand eight hundredth, part of what they 
are at present capable of performing, in con- 
sequence of a proper division and combination 
of their diilVrent operations. 

In every other art and mamifkcture, the rf- 
fects of the division of labour are similar to 
what they are in this very trifling one, though, 
in many of them, the labour can neither be so 
much subdivided, nor reduced to so great a 
simplicity of operation. The division of la- 
bour, however, so far as it can be introduced, 
occasions, in every art, a proportionable in- 
crease of the productive powers of labour. 
The scpuation of different trades and employ, 
meiits from one another, seems to have taken 
place in consequence of this advantage. This 
senamtion, too, is generally carried furthest in 
t* ose countries which enjoy the highest degree 
of industry and improvement; what is the 
woi4c of one man, in a rude state of society, 
being generally that of several in an improved 
one. In every improved society, the fanner 
is generally nothing but a fanner ; the manu- 
facturer, nothing but a manufacturer. The 
labour, too, which is necessary to produce any 
one complete manufacture, is almost always 
divided among a great number of hands. How 
many different trades are employed in each 
branch of the linen and woollen manufactures, 
from the growers of the flax and the wool, to 
the bleachers and nnoothers of the linen, or to 
the dyers and dressers of the cloth ! The na- 
ture of agriculture^ indeed, does not admit of 
so many subdivisions of labour, nor of so com- 
plete a separation of one business fhmi ano> 
ther, as manufactures. It is impossible to se» 
parate so entirely the business of the graiier 
from that of the corn-faimer, as the trade of 
the carpenter is comnxmly separated from that 
of the smith. The spinner is almost always 
a distinct person from the ^reaver; but the 
ploughman, the harrower, the sower of the 
seed, and the reaper of the corn, are often the 
same. The occasions for those different sorts 
of bbour returning with the diflTerent seasons 
of the year, it is impossible that one man 
should be constantly employed in any one of 
them. This impossibility of making so coou 
plete and entire a separation of all the <liffer- 
ent branches of labour employed in agricul- 
ture, is perhaps the reaaon why the improve- 
ment of the productive powers of labour, in 
this art, does not always keep pace with their 
improvement in manufocturcs. The most o- 
pulent nations^ indeed, generally excel all their 
neighbours in agriculture as well as in manu- 
factures; but they are commonly more di^ 
linguished by their superiority in the latter 
than in the former. TTheir lands are in gene- 
nik better cultivated, and having more labour 
and expense bestowed upon them, produce 
more in proportion to the extent and natural 
fertility of the grouiuL But this superiority 
of produce is seldom much more than in pro- 
AS 
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portion to the superiority of labour and ex- 
pe:i<ic In agriculture, the labour of the rich 
country Is i ot always much more productive 
than that of the poor ; or, at least, it is never 
BO much more productive, as it commonly is 
in manufactures. The com of the rich coun> 
try, therefore, will not always, in the same 
degree of goodness, come cheaper to market 
than that of the poor. The com of Poland, 
in the same degree of goodness, is as cheap as 
that of France, notwithstanding the superior 
opulence and improvement of the latter coun- 
try. The com of France is, in the corn-pro- 
vinces, fully as good, and in moa years near- 
ly about the same price vrith the corn of Eng- 
land, though, in opulence and improvement, 
France is perhaps inferior to England. The 
corn-lands of England, however, are better 
cultivated than those of Fr<ince, and the corn- 
lands of France arc said to be much bctter 
cultivated than those of Poland. But though 
the poor country, notwithstanding the infe- 
riority of its cultivation, can, in some measure, 
rival the rich in the cheapness and goodness 
of its com, it can pretend to no such compe- 
tition in iu manufactures, at least if those 
manufactures suit the soil, climate, and situa- 
tion, of the rich country. The silks of France 
are better and cheaper than those of England, 
because the silk manufacture, at least under 
the present hi/h duties upon the importation 
of raw silk, does not so well suit the climate 
of England as that of France. But the hard- 
ware and the coarse woollens of England are 
beyond all comparison superior to those of 
France, and much cheaper, too, in tlie same 
degree of goodness. In Poland there are said 
to be scarce any manufactures of any kind, 
few of those coarser household manufactures 
excepted, without which no country can well 



This great increase in the quantity of work, 
which, in consequence of the division of la- 
bour, the same number of people are capable 
of performing, u owing to three different cir- 
cumstances ; first, to the increase of dexterity 
in every particular workman; secondly, to the 
saving of the time which is commonly lost in 
passing from one species of woik to another ; 
and, lastly, to the invention of a great num- 
ber of nubchioes which &ci(jtate and abridge 
labour, and enable one man to do the work 
of many. 

First, the improvement of the dexterity of 
the workmen, n cccasa rily increases the quan- 
tity of the work he can perform ; and tbe di- 
vision of labour, by reducing every man's 
business to some one simple operation, and 
by making this operation the sole employment 
of his life, necessarily increases very much the 
dexterity of the workman. A common smith, 
who, though accustomed to handle the ham- 
mer, baa never been used to make nails, if, 
upon some particular occasion, he is obliged 
%0 attempt it, will scarce, I am assured, be 



able to make above two or three hundred 
nails in a day, and those, too, very bad odc&. 
A smith who has been accustomed to make 
nails, but whose sole or principal business haa 
not been that of a nailer, can seldom, with hia 
utmost diligence, make more than eight hun- 
dred or a thousand nails in a day. I faaTe 
seen several boys under twenty years of age, 
who had never exercised any other trade but 
that of making nails, and who, when they ex- 
erted themselves, could make, each of tfaem» 
upwards of two tliousand three hundred naila 
in a day. The making of a nail, however, is 
by no means one of the simplest opcrattoos. 
The same person blows the bellows^ stirs or 
mends tbe fire as there is occasion, heats the 
iron, and forges every part of the nail : i» 
forging tlie hesd, too, he is obliged to change 
his tools. Tlie difierent opei ations into which 
the making of a pin, or of a metal button, is 
subdirided, are all of them much more simple, 
and the dexterity of the penon, of whose life 
it has been the sole business to pefforai them, 
is usually much greater. Tbe rapidity vrith 
which some of the operations of those manu- 
factures are performed, exceeds what the hu- 
man hand could, by those who had never seen 
them, be supposed capable of acquiring. 

Secondly, llie advantage which is gained 
by saving the time commonly lost in passing 
from one sort of irork to another, is much 
greater than we should at first view be apt to 
imagine it. It is impossible to pass very 
quickly from one kind of work to another, 
that is carried on in a difierent place, and 
with quite difierent tools. A country w ea ver, 
who cultivates a small (arm, must loose n good 
deal of time in passing from his loom to the 
field, and from the field to his loom. When 
the two ta ades can be carried on in the same 
workhouse, the loss of time is, no doubt, 
much less. It is, even in this case, however, 
very oonsidenhle. A man commonly saun- 
ters a little in turning his hand from one sort 
of employment to another. When he first 
begins the new work, he is seldom very keen 
and hearty; his mind, as they say, docs not 
go to it, and for some time he nther trifles 
than applies to good purpose. Tiie habit of 
sauntering, and of indolent careless applica- 
tion, which is naturally, or rather necessarily, 
acquired by every country workman who is 
obligt<l to change his work and his tools eve ry 
half hour, and to apply his hand in twenty 
difierent ways almost every day of his life, 
renders him almost always slothful and laxy, 
and incapable of any vigorous application, 
even on the most pressing occasions. Inde- 
pendent, tlterefore, of his deficiency in point 
of dexterity, this cause alone must always re> 
duce ccmsiderahly the quantity of work which 
he is capable of performing. 

Thirdly, and lastly, everybody mast be sen- 
sible how much labour ia facilitated and i^ 
bridged by tbe application of proper macfain- 
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wTj. It is unnMeuary to give any example. 
I shall only observe, tberefore, that the inven- 
*ion of all those machines by which labour is 
t> moch facilitated and abridged, seems to 
hare been originally owing to the division of 
labonr. Men are much more likely to dis- 
cover easier and readier methods of attaining 
any object, when the whole attention of their 
minds is directed towards that single object, 
than vrhea it is dissipated among a great va- 
riety of things. But, in consequence of the 
division of labonr, the whole of every man's 
attention comes naturally to be directed to- 
wards some one very simple object. It is 
naturally to be expected, therefore, that some 
erne or other of those who are employed in 
each particular brandi of labour should soon 
find out easier and rea<lier methods of per- 
AMTiung their own particular wori, wherever 
the nature of it admitn of such improvement. 
A great part of the mac.'iines made use of in 
those manufactures in which labour is most 
Rubdividcd, were originally tlie inventions of 
common workmen, who, being each of them 
employed in some very simple operation, na^ 
tuially turned their thoughts towards finding 
out easier and readier methods of performing 
it. Whoever has been much accustomed to 
visit such manufactures, must frequently have 
been shewn very pretty machines, which were 
the inventions of such workmen, in order to 
facilifafe and quicken their own particular 
part of the work. In the first fire engines, a 
boy was con!4aBt]y employed to open and 
sliut alternately the communication between 
the boiler and the cylinder, according as the 
piiton eitlier ascended or descended. One of 
Uhmc boys, who loved to play with his com- 
panions, observed tliat, by tying a string from 
the handle of the valve which opened tliis 
communication to another part of ihe ma- 
chine^ the valve would open and shut witliout 
his assistance, and leave him at liberty to di- 
vert himself with lus play-fclIows. One of 
the greatest improvements that has been made 
apon this machine, since it was first invented, 
was in this manner tlie discovery of a boy 
who wanted to save his own labour. 

All the improvemenu in machinery, how- 
ever, Iwve by no means been the inventions 
of those who had occasion to use the machines. 
Many improvements have been made by the 
UigenuAty of the makers of the machines, 
when to make them became the business of a 
peculiar trade; and some by tliat of those 
who aie called philosophers, or men of specu- 
lation, whose trade it is not to do any thing, 
but to observe every tlung, and who, upon 
that account, are often capable of combining 
together tlie powers of the most dbtant and 
dissimilar objects. In the progress of society, 
philosophy or speculation becomes, like every 
other employment, tlie principal or sole trade 
and occupation of a particular class of citi- 
like everr otbor employment, too, it 
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is subdivided into a great miniber of different 
branches, eaich of which affords occupation to 
a peculiar tribe or class of philosophers ; and 
this subdivision of employment in philosophy, 
as well as in every other business, improves 
dexterity, and saves time. Eadh individual 
becomes more expert in his own peculiar 
branch, more work is done upon the whole^ 
and the quantity of science is considerably in- 
creased by it. 

It is tlie great multiplication of the produc- 
tions of all the different arts, in consequence 
of the division of lid)Our, which occasions, in 
a well-governed society, that nniversal opul- 
ence which extends itself to the lowest ranks 
of tlie people. Every workman has a great 
quantity of his own work to dispose of beyond 
what he himself has occasion for ; and every 
oUier workman being exactly in the same si- 
tuation, he is enabled to exchange a great 
quantity of his own goods for a great quantity, 
or, what comes to the same thing, for the price 
of a great quantity of theirs. He supplies 
them abundantly with what they have occasion 
for, and they accommodate him as amply with 
what he has occasion for, and a general plenty 
diffuses itself through all the different ranks 
of the society. 

Observe the accommodation of the most 
common artificer or day-labourer in a civilized 
and thriving country, and you will perceive 
that the number of people, of whose industry 
a part, though but a small part, has been em- 
ployed in procuring him this accommodation, 
exceeds all compuution. The woollen coat, 
for example, which covers the day-labourer, 
as coarse and rough as it may appear, is the 
produce of the joint labour of a great multi- 
tude of workmen. The shepherd, tlie sorter 
of the wool, the wool-comber or carder, the 
dyer, tJie scribbler, the spinner, the weaver, 
the fuller, the dresser, wiUi many others, must 
all join their different arts in order to com- 
plete even this homely production. How 
many merdiants and carriers, besides, must 
have been employed in transporting tlie mato- 
rials from some of those workmen to others 
who often live in a very disunt part of the 
country ? How much commerce and naviga. 
tion in particular, how many sliip-builders, 
sailors, sail -makers, rope-makers, must liave 
been employed in order to bring together die 
different drugs made use of by the dyer, wluch 
often come from the remotest corners of the 
world ? What a variety of labour, too, is ne- 
cessary in order to produce the tools of the 
meanest of those workmen ! To say notlung 
of such complicated madiines as the ship d 
the sailor, the mill of the fuller, or even the 
loom of tlie weaver, let us consiiler only what 
a variety of labour is requisite in order to 
form tliat very simple machine, tlie sliears with 
which tlie sliepherd clips the wool. Hie mi- 
ner, tlie builder of the furnace for smelting 
the ore, the feller of the timber, the burner c( 
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cbe diarcoftl to be m»dm me of in the smeldiig. 
bouse, the brickmaker, the brickUyer, the 
workmen who attend the furnace, the milU 
wriglity the forger, the smithy must all of them 
join their diflcrent arts in order to produce 
thenu Wer6 we fo eiamine, in the same 
manner, all the diflerent parts of hia dress and 
household furniture, the coane linen shirt 
which be wears next his skin, the shoes which 
corer hu feet, the bed which he lies on, and 
all the different parts which compose it, the 
kitcben-^rate at which he prepares his Tictualsy 
Uie coals which he makes use of for that pur- 
pose, dug from the bowels of the earth, and 
brought to him, perhaps, by a long sea and a 
long laad-carriage, all the other utensils of his 
kitdien, all the furniture of his table, the 
knives and forks the earthen or pewter plates 
upon which he serves up and divides his 
victuals, the different hands employed in pre- 
paring his bread and his beer, the glass win. 
dow which leU in the heat and the light, and 
keeps out the wind and the rain, with all the 
knowledge and art reijuisite for preparing that 
beautiful and happj invention, without which 
tliese northern parts of the world could scarce 
have afforded a very comfortable habitatioii, 
together with the tools of all the different 
workmen employed in producing those difler. 
«nt conveoiendcs ; if we examine, X say, all 
these things, and consider what a variety of 
labour is employed about each of them, we 
shall be sensible that, without the assistance 
and Co-operation of many thousands, the very 
meanest person in a civilised country could 
not be provided, even according to^ what we 
very falsely imagine, the easy and simple man. 
ner in which he is commooly accommodated. 
Compared, indeed, with tlie more extravagant 
luxury of the great, his accommodation moat 
no doubt appear extremely simple and easy ; 
and yet it may be true, perhaps, that the ac- 
commodation of an £uropcnn prince doca not 
always so much exceed diat of an industrious 
and frugal peasant, aa the accommodation of 
the latter exceeds that of many an African 
king, the absolute masters of the lives and li- 
bertiea of ten tliousand naked savages. 



CHAP II. 
or TRB pmiNcirut which Gimf oocsnoif to 

THB OIVmON or UkMOVR. 

This division of labour, from which so many 
advantages are derived, is not originally the 
vflect of any human wisdom, which foresees 
and intends that general opolei.ce to which it 
gives occasion. It is the necessary, though 
very slow and gradual, conscience of a oer. 
I bumoQ nature, which has in 



view no such exteosire utility; the proprovrr 
to truck, barter, and exchange one thing fur 
another. 

Whether this propensity be one of those ori- 
ginal principles in human nature, of which do 
further account can be given, or whether, as 
seems more probable, it be the necessary coo- 
sequence of the faculties of reason and speech, 
it belongs not to cmr present subject to in- 
quire. It b common to all men, and to be 
found in no other race of animals, which seem 
to know neither this mir any other species of 
contracts. Two greyhounds, in ninnLigdowii 
the same hare, have sometimes the appearance 
of acting in some sort of concert. Each tonia 
her towards his companion, or endeavours to 
intercept her when his companion tarns her 
towards himself. This, however, ia not the 
effect of any contract, but of the accidental 
concurrence of their passions in the same ob- 
ject at that particular time. Nobody ever saw 
a dog make a fair and deliberate exchange of 
one bone for another with another dog. No- 
body ever saw one animal, by its gestures and 
natural cries signify to anotber, this is mine, 
that yours ; I am willing to give this lor that. 
When an animal wants to obtain something 
either of a man, or of another animal, it has 
no other means of persuasion, but to gain the 
favour of those whose service it requires. A 
puppy lawns upon its dam, and a spaniel en. 
dcavours by a thousand attractioos, to engage 
the attention of its master who is at dinner, 
when it wants to be fed by him. Man son»- 
times uses the same arts with his brethren, 
and when lie has no other means of engaging 
them to act according to his inclinationa, eo- 
deavouis by every servile and fawning atten- 
tion to obtain their good will He has not 
time, however, todothis upon every occasion. 
In civilised society he stands at all times in 
need of the co>operation and aaristance of 
great multitudes, while his whole life is scarce 
sufficient to gain the friendship of a few per- 
sons. In almost every other race of animals, 
each individual, when it is grown up to as*, 
turity, is entirely independent, and in its na- 
tural state has occasion for the assistance of no 
other Kving creature. But man has afanobt 
constant occasion for the help of his brethren* 
and it is in vain for him to expect it from thctr 
benevolence only. He will be more likely to 
prevail if he can interest their selfJove in his 
fevDur, and shew them that it n Ibr their own 
advantage to do for him what he req ui r es of 
them. Whoever offeiv to another a bargain 
of any kind, proposes to do thi& Give me 
that which I want, and yon shaU have this 
which you want, is the meaning of every 
such offer ; and it is in this manner that 
we obtain from one another the far greater 
part of those good offices which we stand 
in need of. It is not from the benevolence 
of the butcher, the brewer, or the baker 
that we expect our dinner, but from thoir rc^ 
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gard to thdr cmn interest. W« address our- 
■clvcs, not to their bunianity, but to their self- 
love, and never talk to them of our own ne- 
oevitiei, but of their advantages!. Nobody 
but a beggar chooses to depend chiefly upon 
the benevolence of his fellow^ilizens. Even 
A beggar does not depend upon it entirely. 
The charity of well^sposed people, indeed, 
supplies him with the whole fund of his sub- 
aislenccw But though this principle ulti- 
mately proTidea him with all the necessaries of 
life which he has occasion for, it neither does 
aor can provide him with them as he has oc- 
caaioo for them. The greater part of his oc- 
caaional wants are supplied in die same man- 
ner as those of other people, by treaty, by bar- 
ter, and by purchase. With the money which 
one man gives him he purchases food. The 
old clothes which another bestows upon him 
he exchanges for other clothes which suit him 
better, or for lodging, or for food, or for 
money, with whi^ be can buy either food, 
dotbes, or lodging, as be has occasion. 

As it b by treaty, by baiter, and by pur- 
chase, that we ol>tain from one another the 
greater part of those mutual good offices which 
we stand in need of. so it is this same trucking 
disposition which originally gives occasion to 
the division of labour, lu a tribe of hunten 
or shepherds, a particular person makes bows 
and amvrs, for example, with more readiness 
and dexterity than any other. He frequently 
exchanges them for cattle or for venison, with 
his companions; and he finds at last that he 
can, in this manner, get more cattle and veni- 
son, than if he himself went to the field to 
catch them. From a regard to his own in- 
terest, therefore, the making of bows and 
arrows grows to be his chief business, and he 
becomes a sort of armourer. Another excels 
in making the frames and coven of their little 
huts or moveable houses. He is accustomed 
to be of use in tliis way to his neighbours, 
who re«rard him in the same manner with 
cattle and with venison, till at last he finds it 
his interest to dedicate himself entirely to this 
employment, and to become a sort of house- 
carpenter. In the same manner a third be- 
eoroes a smith or a brasier ; a fourth, a tan- 
ner or dremer of hides or skins, the principal 
part of the clothing of savages. And thus 
the certainty of being able to exchange all 
that surplus part of the produce of his own la- 
bour, which is over and above lus own con- 
sumption, for sudi parts of the produce of 
other men's labour as he may have occasion 
for, encourages every man to apply himself to 
a particular occupation, and to cultivate and 
bring to perfection whatever talent of genius 
he may possess for that particular species of 
business. 

The difference of natural talenU in differ- 
rnt men, is, in reality, much less tnan we are 
aware of; and the very different genius which 
t to distinguish men of diflRffent pro- 



ivuiuus, when grown up to maturity, is not 
U|iim many occasions so much the cause, as 
the efli^:t of the dirision of labour. Tlie 
din^rence between tlie most dissimilar charac- 
ters, between a philosopher and a common 
street porter, for example, seems to arise not 
so much ff-om nature, as from habit, custom, 
and education. When they came into the 
world, and fur the first six or eight years of 
their existence, they were, perhaps, very much 
alike, and neither their parents nor playfellows 
could perceive any remarkable difference. 
About that age^ or soon after, they come to 
be employed in very different occupations. 
The difference of taients comes then to be 
Uken notice of, and widens by degrees, till at 
last the vanity of the philosopher is willing to 
acknowledge scarce any resemblance. But 
without the disposition to truck, barter, and 
exchange, every man must have procured to 
Hmself every necessary and convenicncy of 
life which he wanted. All roust have had 
the same duties to perform, and the tamr 
work to do, and there could have been ne 
such difference of employment as could alone 
give occasion to any great difference of ta- 
lents. 

As it is this disposition which forms that 
difference of talents, so remarkable among 
men of different professions, so it is this same 
disposition which renders that difference use- 
ful. Many tribes of animals, acknowledged 
to be all of the same species, derive from na- 
ture a much more remarkable distinction of 
genius, than what, antecedent to custom and 
education, appears to take place among men. 
By nature a philosopher is not in genius and 
disposition half so different from a street por- 
ter, as a mastiff is from a grey-hound, or a 
grey-hound from a spaniel, or this last from a 
shepherd's dog. Those different tribes of ani- 
mals, however, though all of the same species, 
are of scarce any use to one another. The 
strength of the mastiff is not in the least sup- 
ported either by the swiftness of the grey- 
hound, or by the sagacity of the spaniel, or by 
the docility of the shepherd's dog. The effects 
of those different geniuses and talents, for 
want of the power or disposition to barter and 
exchange, cannot be brought into a common 
stock, and do not in the least contribute to the 
better accommodation and conveniency of the 
species. Each animal is still obliged to sup^ 
port and defend itself, separately and inde- 
pendently, and derives no sort of advantage 
from that variety of talents with which nature 
has distinguished its fellows. Among men, 
on the contrary, tlie most dissimilar geniuses 
are of use to one another ; the different pro* 
duces of tlieir respective talents, by the gene* 
ral disposition to truck, barter, and exdiange, 
being brought, as it were, into a common 
stock, where every man may purchase what- 
ever part of the produce of other men's Ulent; 
I he has occasion for. 
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CHAP. III. 

THAT THE IMTISIOK OP LABOUR IS UMITED 
BY THB EXTENT OF THE 11AEK£T. 

As it M the power of exdiangiiig tlist gives 
occasion to the dinsion of labour, so the ex- 
tent of this diTiaioD must always be limited by 
the extent of that power, or, in other words, 
by the extent of the market. When the mark- 
et is very small* no person can have any en- 
couragement to dedicate himself entirely to 
one employment, for want of the power to ex- 
change all that surplus part of the produce of 
his own lalKMir, which is orer and above his 
own consumption, for such parts of the pro- 
duce of other men's Ubour as he has occasion 
for. 

There are some sorts of industry, even of 
the lowest kind, which can be carried on no- 
where but in a great town. A porter, for ex- 
ample, can find emplojrment and subsistence 
in no other place. A village is by much too 
harrow a sphere for him ; even an ordinary 
markeutown is scazre large enough to afford 
him constant occupation. In the lone houses 
and very small villages which are scattered 
about in so desert a country as the highlands 
of Scotland, every farmer must be butcher, 
baker, and brewer, for hb own family. In 
such situations we can scarce expect to find 
even a smith, a carpenter, or a mason, within 
leas than twenty miles of another of the same 
trade. The scattered families that live at 
eight or ten miles distance from the nearest 
of tliem, must learn to perform themselves a 
great number of little pieces of work, for 
which, in more populous countries, they 
would call in the assistance of those work- 
men. Country workmen are almost every- 
where obliged to apply themselves to all the 
different branches of industry that have so 
much affinity to one another as to be employ- 
ed about the same sort of materials. A coun- 
try carpenter deab in every sort uf work that 
tt made of wotid ; a country smith in every 
•ort of work that b noade of iron. The for- 
mer b not only a carpenter, but a joiner, a 
cabinet-maker, and even a carver in wood, as 
well as a wheeUwiight, a plough-wright, a 
cart and waggoo-maker. The employments 
of the latter are still more various. It is im- 
possible there should be such a trade as even 
that of a nailer in the remote and inland parts 
of the highlands of Scotland. Such a work- 
man at the rate of a thousand naib a-day, and 
three hundred working days in the year, will 
make three hundred thousand naib in the 
year. But in such a situation it would be 
impossible to dispose of one thousand, that is» 
of one day*s work in the year 

As by means of water-carriage, a more ei- 
tsnsive market b opened to every sort of in- 



dustry than what land-carriage alone can af- 
ford it, so it b upon the sea-ooast, and along 
the banks of navigable rivers, that industry t^ 
every kind naturally begins to subdivide and 
improve itself, and it b frequently not till a 
long time after that those improvements ex. 
tend themselves to the inland parts of the 
country. A broad-wheeled wggon, attend- 
ed by two men, and drawn by eight honies, to 
about six weeks time, carries and brings back 
between London and Edinburgh near ftnir 
ton weight of goods. In about the same 
time a ship narigated by six or eight men^ 
and sailing between the ports of London and 
Leith, freqnently carries and brings back two 
hundred ton weight of goods. Six or eight 
men, therefore, by the help of water-carriage^ 
can carry and bring back, in the same time, 
the same quantity of goods betw e en Londoa 
and Edinburgh as fifty broad-wheeled wag- 
gons, attended by a hundred men, and drawn 
by four hundred horses Upon two hundred 
tons of goods, therefore, carried by the cheap- 
est land-carriage from London to Edinburgh, 
there must be charged the maintenance of a 
hundred men for three weeks, and both the 
maintenance, and what b nearly equal to 
maintenance, the wear and tear of four hund- 
red horsea, as well as of fifty great waggons. 
Wherea% upon the same quantity of goods 
carried by water, there b to be charged only 
the maintenance of six or eight men, and the 
wear and tear of a ship of two hundred tooa 
burthen, together with the value of the supe- 
rior risk, or the differenee of the insttraaee 
between land and water-carriage. Were there 
no other communication b e t w eeu those two 
places, therefore, but by bnd-carriage^ as no 
goods could be transported from the one to 
the other, except such whose price was very 
consi^lersble in proportion to their weight* 
tliey could carry on but a small part of thai 
conunerce which at present subsists betweea 
them, and consequently could give but a small 
part of that encouragement which they at 
present mutually afford to each other's in- 
dustry. There could be little or no cooi- 
merce of any kind between the distant parts 
of the world. What goods could bear the 
expense of land-carriage between London and 
Calcutta? Or if there were any so precious as 
to be able to support this expense, with what 
safety could they be transported through the 
territories of so many barbarous nations? 
ThoM two cities, however, at present carry on 
a very considerable commerce with each other, 
and by mutually affording a market, give a 
good deal of encouragement to each other's 
industry. 

Since such, therefore^ are the advantages of 
water-carriage, it b natural that the first im- 
provements of art and industry should be 
vaade where thb conveniency opens the wbdia 
world for a market to the produce of every 
sort of labour, and that thsy should always be 
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modi later in citending diemflelTet into <!he 
inland parte of the country. The inland parts 
of the country can for a long time have no 
otiier market for the greater part of their 
good% but the country which lies round about 
tbem, and separates them from the sea-coast, 
and the great navigable rivenk The extent 
of the market, therefore, must for a long thme 
be in proportion to the riches and populous- 
ncss of that country, and consequently their 
improvement must always be posterior to the 
improvement of that country. In our North 
American colonies, the plantations have con- 
ttantly followed either the sea-ooast or the 
banks of the navigable rivers, and have scarce 
anywhere extended themselves to any consi- 
derable distance from both. 

The nations that, according to the best au- 
thenticated history, appear to have been first 
civilised, were those that dwelt round the coast 
of the Mediterranean sea. That sea, by far 
the greatest inlet that is known in the world, 
having no tides, nor consequently any waves, 
exoept such as are caused by the wind only, 
was, by the smoothness of its surface, as wdl 
as by the multitude of its islands, and the 
proximity of its neighbouring shores, extreme- 
ly lavourable to the infant navigation of the 
world; when, from their ignorance of the 
c ompas s , men were afraid to quit the view of 
the coast, and from the imperfection of the art 
of ship-building, to abandon themselves to the 
boisterous waves of the ocean. To pass beyond 
the pillars of Hercules, that is, to nail out of 
the straits of Gibraltar, was, in the ancient 
world, long considered as a most wonderful 
and dangerous exploit of navigation. It was 
late before even the Ricenicians and Cartha- 
ginians, the most skilful navigators and ship- 
builden of those old times, attempted it; and 
they were, for a long time, the only nations 
that did attempt it. 

Of all the countries on the coast of the Me- 
diterranean sea, Egypt seems to have been the 
first in which either agriculture or manufac- 
tures vrere cultivated and improved to any 
considerable degree. Upper Egypt extends 
itself nowhere above a few milvs from the 
Nile; and in Lower Egypt, that great river 
breaks itself into many dillerent canals, which, 
with the Bssiufsnce of a little art, seem to have 
aflbrded a communication by water-carriage, 
not only between all the great towns, but be- 
tween all the considerable villages, and even 
to many farm-houses in the country, nearly 
in the same manner as the Rhine and the 
Hacse do in Holland at present The extent 
and easiness of this inland navigation was 
probably one of the principal causes of the 
early improvement of Egypt. 

The improvements in sgriculture and ma- 
nufactures seem likewise to have been of very 
great antiquity in the provinces of Bengal in 
the East Indin, and in lome of the eastern 
provinces of 'Wna, though the great extent 



of this antiquity is not authenticated by any 
histories of whose authority we, in this part 
of the world, are well assured. In Bengal, 
the Ganges, and several other great rivers, 
form a great number of navigable canals, in 
the same manner as the Nile does in Egypt. 
In the eastern provinces of China, too, several 
great rivers form, by their different branches, 
a multitude of canals, and, by communicating 
with one another, afford an inland navigation 
much more extensive than that either of tlie 
Nile or the Ganges, or, perhaps, than both of 
them put together. It is remarkable, that nei- 
ther the ancient Egyptians, nor the Indians, 
nor the Chinese, encouraged foreign com- 
merce, but seem all to have derived their great 
opulence from this inland navigation. 

All the inland parts of Africa, and all that 
part of Asia which lies any considerable way 
north of the Euxine and Caspian seas, the an- 
cient Scythia, the modem Tartary and Sibe- 
ria, seem, in all ages of the world, to have 
been in the same barbarous and unciviliied 
state in which we find them at present. 11)e 
sea of Tartary is the froxen ocean, which ad- 
mits of no navigation ; and though some of 
the greatest riven in the world run through 
that country, they are at too great a distance 
from one another to carry commerce and com- 
munication through the greater part of it. 
There are in Africa none of those great in- 
lets, such as the Baltic and Adriatic seas in 
Europe, the Mediterranean and Euxine seas 
in both Europe and Asia, and the gulfs of 
Arabia, Persia, India, Bengal, and Siam, in 
Asia, to carry maritime commerce into the in- 
terior parts of that great continent ; and the 
great rivers of Africa are at too great a dis- 
tance from one another to give occasion to any 
considerable inland navigation. The com- 
merce, besides, which any i.ation can carry on 
by means of a river which does not break it- 
self into any great number of branches or ca- 
nals, and which runs into another territory be- 
fore it reaches the sea, can never be very con- 
siderable, because it is always in the power of 
the nations who possess that other territory to 
obstruct the communication between die up- 
per country and the sea. Hie navigation of 
the Danube is of very little use to the differ- 
ent stetes of Bavaria, Austria, and Hungary, 
in comparison of what it would be, if any of 
them possessed the whole of its course, till it 
falls into the Black sea. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF TUB ORIGIN AND USX OF MONEY. 

When the division of labour has been once 
thoroughly established, it is but a very small 
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|Mri of a m«irs wants which the produce of 
his own labour can supply. He supplies the 
far greater part of them bj exchanging that 
surplus part of the produce of his own labour, 
which is over and above his own consumption, 
for such parts of the produce of other men^s 
labour as he has occasion for. Every man 
thus lives by exchanging, or becomes, in some 
mca&ure, a merchant, and the society itself 
grows to be what is properly a commercial so- 
ciety. 

But when the division of labour fint began 
to take place, this power of exchanging must 
frequently have been very much clogged and 
embarrassed in its operations. One man, we 
•hall suppose, has more of a certain commo> 
dity than he himself has occasion for, while 
another has less. The former, consequently, 
would be glad to dispose of, and the latter to 
purchase, a part of this superfluity. But if 
this latter should chance to have nothing that 
the former stands in need of, no exchange can 
b« made between them. The butcher has 
more meat in his shop than he himself can 
consume, and the brewer and the baker would 
each of them be willing to purchase a part of 
it. But they have nothing to offer in ex- 
change, except the difierent productions of 
their respective trades, and the butcher is al- 
ready provided with all the bread and beer 
which he has immediate occasion for. No ex- 
change can, in this case, be made between 
them. He cannot be their merchant, nor they 
his customers ; and they are all of them thus 
mutually less serviceable to one another. In 
order to avoid the inconveniency of such si- 
tuations, every prudent man in every period 
of society, after the first establishment of the 
division of labour, must naturally have en- 
deavoured to manage his affairs in such a 
manner, as to have at all times by him, be< 
sides the peculiar produce of his own indus- 
try, a certain quantity of some one conunodity 
or other, such as he imagined few people 
would be likely to refuse in exchange for the 
produce of their industry. Many different 
commodities, it is probable, were successively 
both thought of and employed for this pur- 
pose. In the rude ages of society, cattle are 
said to have been the common instrument of 
commerce ; and, though they must have been 
a most inconvenient one, yet, in old times, we 
find things were frequently valued according 
to the number of cattle which had been given 
in exchange for them. The armour of Dio- 
mede, says Homer, cost only nine oxen ; but 
that of Glaucus cost a hundred oxen. Salt 
i^ said to be the common instrument of com- 
mi rcc and exchanges in Abyssinia ; a species 
of shells in some parts of the coast of India ; 
dried cod at Newfoundland ; tobacco in Vir- 
ginia ; sugar m some of our West India colo- 
nies ; hides or dressed leather in some other 
countrie« ; and there is at this day a village 
\n Scotland, where it is not uncommon, I am 



told, for a workman to carry nails i nste ad of 
money to the baker's shop or the ale-boose. 

In all countries, however, men seem at laot 
to have been determined by irresistible rea- 
sons to give the preference, for this employ* 
ment, to metals above every other commodity. 
Metals can not only be kept with aa little loaa 
as any other conunodity, scarce any thing be- 
ing less perishable than they are, but they can 
likewise, vrithout any loss, be divided into any 
number of parts, as by fusion those parts can 
easily be re-united again ; a quality which no 
other equal ly durable commodities f 
which, more than any other quality, 
them fit to be the instruments of i 
and rircubtion. The man who wanted to buy 
salt, for example, and had nothing but cattle 
to give in exchange for it, must have been ob- 
liged to buy salt to the Talue of a whole ox* 
or a whole sheep, at a time. He could s^ 
dom buy less than this, because what he was 
to give for it could seldom be divided without 
loss ; and if he had a mind to buy more, be 
must, for the same reasons, have been obliged 
to buy double or triple the quantity, the va- 
lue, to wit, of two or three oxen, or of tvro or 
three ^eep. If, on the contrary, instead of 
sheep or oxen, be had metals to give in ex. 
change for it, he could easily proportion the 
quantity of the metal tc the precise quantity 
of tlie commodity which he had immediate oo> 
casion for. 

Different metals hare been made use of by 
different nations for this purpose^ Iron was 
the common instrument c^ commerce among 
tlie ancient Spartans, copper among the and. 
ent Romans, and gold and silver among all 
rich and commercial nations. 

Those metals seem originally to have been 
made use of for this purpose in rude ban, 
without any stamp or coinage. Hiua we are 
told by Pliny *, upon the authority of Tim*- 
us, an ancient historian, that, till the time of 
Senrius Tulliua, the Romans had no coined 
money, but made use of unstamped bars o£ 
copper, to purchase whatever they had occa- 
sion for. Hiese rude bars, therefore, per- 
formed at this time the function of money. 

The use of metals in this rude state was at- 
tended with two very considerable inconvtsii- 
ences ; first, with the trouble of weighing and 
secondly, with tJiat of assaying them. In the 
precious metals, where a small diflference in 
the quantity makes a great difference in the 
value, even the business of weighing, with 
proper exactness, requires at least very nccu* 
rate weights and scales. The weighing of 
gold, in particular, is an operation of some 
nicety In the coarser metals, indeed, where 
a small error would be of little consequence, 
less accuracy would, no doubt, be necessary. 
Yet we siiould find it excessively troublesome 
if every time a poor man had occasion cither 
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to buy or aeU a i«rthuig*t worth of goods, he 
was obtiged to weigh the farthing. The ope- 
ntioo of asaaying i» still more difficult, still 
more tedious; and, unless a part of the metal is 
fairlj melted in the crucible^ with proper dis- 
solvents, any conclusion that can be drawn 
from it is extremely uncertain. Before the 
institotion of coined money, however, unless 
they went through this tedious and difficult 
operation, people must always have been liable 
to the grossest frauds and impositions; and 
instead of a pound weight of pure silver, or 
pure copper, might receive, in exchange for 
their goods, an adulterated composition of the 
coarsest and cheapest materials, which had, 
however, in their outward appeaiance, been 
made to resemble those metals. To prevent 
such abuses, to facilitate exchanges, and there- 
by to encourage all sorts of industry and com- 
merce^ it has been found necessary, in all 
countries that have made any considerable ad- 
vances towards improvement, to affix a public 
stamp upon certain quantities of such parti- 
cular metals, aa were in those countries com- 
monly made use of to purchase goods. Hence 
the origin of coined money, and of those pub- 
lic offices called mints; institutions exactly 
of the same nature with those of the aulnagers 
and stamp-masters of woollen and linen cloth. 
All of them are equally meant to ascertain, 
by means of a public stamp, the quantity and 
uniform goodness of those different commo- 
dities when brought to market. 

The 6rst public stamps of this kind that 
were affixed to the current metals, seem in 
many cases to have been intended to asciertain, 
what it was both most difficult aAd most im- 
portant to ascertain, the goodness or Bneness 
of the metal, and to have resembled the ster- 
ling mark which is at present affixed to plate 
and bars of silver, or the Spanish mark which 
is sometimes affixed to ingots of gold, and 
which, being struck only u^^n one side of the 
piece, and not covering the whole surface, as- 
certains the fineness, but not the weight of 
the metal. Abraham weighs to Ephron the 
four hundred shekels of silver which he had 
a<;rved to pay for the field of Machpelah. 
They are said, however, to be the current 
money of the merchant, and yet are received 
by weight, and not by tale, in the same man- 
ner aa ingots of gold and bars of silver are at 
present. The revenues of the ancient Saxon 
kin«t of England are said to have been paid, 
not in money, but in kind, that is, in victuals 
and provisions of all sorts. William the Con- 
queror introduced the custom of paying them 
in money. This money, however, was for a 
long time, received at the exchequer, by 
weight, and not by tale. 

The inconveniency and difficulty of weigh- 
ing those metals witli exactness, gave occasion 
to the institution of coins, of which the stamp, 
covering entirely both sides of the piece, and 
sometimes the Mlges too, was supposed to as- 



certain not only the fineness, but the weight 
of the metal. Such coins, therefore, were re- 
ceived by tale, as at present, without the 
trouble of weighing. 

The denominations of those coins seem ori- 
ginally to have expressed the weight or quan. 
tity of metal contained in them. In tlie time 
of Servius Tullius, who first coined money at 
Home, the Roman as or pondo contained a 
Roman pound of good copper. It was di* 
vided, in the same manner as our T*6yes 
pound, into twelve ounces, each ofXvhich 
contained a real ounce of good copper. The 
English pound sterling, in the time of Ed- 
ward I. contained a pound, Tower weight, ot 
silver of a known fineness. The Tower 
pound seems to have been something more 
than the Roman pound, and something less 
than the Troyes pound. This last was not 
introduced into the mint of England till tlie 
18tli of Henry the VIII. The French livre 
contained, in the time of Charlemagne, a 
pound, Troyes weight, of silver of a known 
fineness. The fair of Troyes in Cham)>aign 
was at that time frequented by all the nations 
of Europe, and the weights and measures of 
so famous a market iK*ere generally known 
and esteemed. Tlie Scots money pound con- 
tained, from the time of Alexander the First 
to that of Robert Bruce, a pound of silver of 
tne same weight and fineness with the Eng- 
lish pound sterling. English, French, and 
Scots pennies, too, contained all of them ori- 
ginally a real penny-weight of silver, the 
twentieth part of an ounce, and die two 
hundred-and-fortieth part of a pound. The 
shilling, too, seems originally to have been 
the denomination of a weight. IVhtn wheat 
it at twelve iftiUingsthe qtunter, says an ancient 
statute of Henry III. Uten tpastel bread of a 
farthing shall weigh eleven shillings and four- 
jtence* Tlie proportion, however, between 
the shilling, and either the penny on the one 
band, or the pound on tlie other, seems not to 
have been so constant and uniform as that be- 
tween the penny and the pound. During 
the first race of the kings of France, tlic 
Frendi sou or shilling ap|>ears upon difierenl 
occasions to have contained five, twelve, 
twenty, and forty pennies. Among the an- 
cient Saxons, a shilling appears at one time 
to have contained only five pennies, and it is 
not improbable tliat it may have been as vari< 
able among them as among their neighbours, 
the ancient Franks. From the time of Cliar- 
lemagne among the French, and from that of 
William the Conqueror among the English, 
the proportion lietween the pound, the shill- 
ing, and the penny, seems to have been uni- 
formly the same as at present, though the 
value of each has been very difl*erent ; for in 
every country of the world, I believe, the ava- 
rice and injustice of princes and sovereign 
states, abusing the confidence of their subjects, 
have by degrees diminished the real quantity 
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of meta], which had been origiiudly contained 
in their coins^ The Ronum as, in the latter 
ages of the republic, was reduced to the 
twenty-fourth part of its original value, and. 



Secondly, what are the different parts of 
which this real price is composed or made up. 

And, lastly, what are the different circum- 
stances which sometimes raise some or all of 



instead of weighing a pound, came to weigli I these different parts of price above, and some- 
only half an ounce. The English pound and | times sink them below, their natural or ordi- 
penny contain at present about a third only ; | nary rate ; or, what are the causes which 
the Scots pound and penny about a thirty- sometimes hinder the market price, that is, 
sixth; and the French pound and penny about the actual price of commodities, from coin- 



a sizty-sixth part of their original value. By 
means of those operationa, the princes and so- 
vereign states which perfonned them were 
enabled, in appearance, to pay their debts and 
fulfil their engagements with a smaller quan- 
tity of silver than would otherwise have been 
requisite. It was indeed in appearance only ; 
for their creditors were really defrauded of a 
part of what was due to them. All other 
debtors in the state were allowed the same 
privilege, and might pay with the same no- 
minal sum of the new and debased coin what- 
ever they had borrowed in the old. Such 
operadons, therefore, have alwajrs proved fa- 
vourable to the debtor, and ruinous to the 
creditor, and have sometimes produced a 
greater and more universal revolution in the 
fortunes of private persons, than could have 
been occasioned by a very great public cala- 
mity. 

It is in this manner that money has be- 
come, in all civilized nations, the universal in- 
strument of commerce, by tlie intervention of 
which goods of all kinds are bought and sold, 
or exchange for one another. 

What are the rules which men naturally 
observe, in exdianging them either for money, 
or for one another, I shall now proceed to 
examine. These rules determine what may 
be called the reUtive or exchangeable value 
of goods. 

Ttie word VALUE, it is to be observed, has 
two different meanings, and sometimes ex- 
presses the utility of some particular object, 
and sometimes the power of purchasing other 
goods which the possession of that object con- 
veys. The one may be called ' value in use ;* 
the other, 'value in exchange.* The things 
which have the greatest value in use have fre^ 
quently little or no value in exchange ; and, 
on tlie contrary, those which have the great- 
est value in exchange have frequently little or 
no value in use. Nothing is more useful 
than water ; but it will purchase scarce any 
thing; scarce any thing can be had in ex- 
change for it. A diamond, on the contrary, 
has scarce any value in use; but a very great 
quantity of other goods may frequently be had 
in exdiange for it. 

In order to investigate the principles which 
reflate the exchangeable vidue of conmio- 
dities, I shall endeavour to shew, 

FirO, what is the real measure of this ex- 
changeable value; or wherein consists the 
real price of all commodities. 



ciding exactly with what may be called their 
natural price. 

I shall endeavour to explain, as fully and 
distinctly as I can, those three subjects in the 
three following chapters, for which I must 
very earnestly entreat both the patience and 
attention of the reader : his patience, in order 
to examine a detail which may, perhaps, in 
some places, appear unnecessarily tedious ; 
and his attention, in order to understand 
what may perhaps, after the fullest explication 
which I am capable of giving it, appear still 
in some degree obscure. I am always wilU 
ing to run some hazard of being tedious, in 
order to be sure that I am perspicuous ; and, 
after taking the utmost pains that I can to be 
perapicuous, some obscurity may still appear 
to remain upon a subject, in its own naturs 
extremely abstracted. 



CHAP. V. 

OP THE REAL AND NOMINAL PRICE OP COMMO- 
DITIES, OR OF THEIR PRICE IN LABOUR, AND 
THEIR PRICE IN MONEY. 

Every man is rich or poor according to the 
degree in which he can afford to enjoy the ne- 
cessaries, conveniencies, and amusements of 
human life. But after the division of labour 
has once thoroughly taken place, it is but a 
very small part of these with which a man's 
own labour can supply him. The far greater 
part of them he must derive from the labour 
of other people, and he must be rich or poor 
according to the quantity of that labour 
which he can command, or which he can af- 
ford to purchase. The value of any commo- 
dity, therefore, to the person who possesses it, 
and who means not to use or consume it him- 
self, but to exchange It for other commodities^ 
is equal to the quantity of labour which it en- 
ables him to purchase or comman4. Labour, 
therefore, Ja the real measure of the exchango- 
able value of all conraioditiea. 

The real price of every thing, what eveiy 
thing really costs to the man who wants to ac« 
quire it, is the toil and trouble of acquiring 
it. What every thing is really worth to the 
man who has acquired it and who wants to 
dispose of it, or exchange it for something 
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«ise, » the toil and trouble which it can save 
to himself, and which it can impose upon 
other people. What is bought with money, 
or with goods, is purchased by labour, as much 
as what we acquire by the toil of our own 
body. That money, or those goods, indeed, 
save us this toil, iliey contain the value of 
a certain quantity of labour, which we ex- 
cfaaDge for what is supposed at the time to 
contain the value of an equal quantity. La^ 
bour was the 6rst price, the original purchase- 
money that was paid for all things. It was 
not by gold or by silver, but by labour, that 
all the wealth of the world was originally pur- 
chased ; and its value, to those who poiisess it, 
and who want to exchange it for some new 
productions, is precisely equal to the quantity 
of labour which it can enable them to pur- 
chase or command.^ 

Wealth, as Mr Hobbes says, is power. But 
the person who either acquires, or succeeds to 
a great fortune, does not necessarily acquire 
or succeed to any political power, either civil 
or military. His fortune may, perhaps, afford 
him the roeana of acquiring both; but the 
mere possession of that fortune does not ne- 
cessarily convey to him either. The power 
which that possession immediately and direct- 
ly conveys to laim, is the power of purchasing 
a certain command over all the labour, or over 
all the produce of labour which is then in tlie 
ma-ket. His fortune is greater or less, pre- 
cisely in proportion to the extent of ibh power, 
or to the quantity either of other men's labour, 
or, what is the same thing, of the produce of 
other men's labour, which it enables him to 
purchase or command, llie exchangeable va. 
lue of every thing must always be precisely 
equal to the extent of this power whidi it con- 
veys to its owner. 

But though labour be the real measure of 
the exchangeable value of all commodities, it 
is not that by which their value is commonly 
estimated. It is often difficult to ascertain 
the proportion between two different quantities 
of labour. The time spent in two different 
soru of work will not always alone determine 
this proportion. The different degrees of hard- 
ship endured, and of ingenuity exercised, must 
likewise be Uken into account. There may 
be mora labour in an hour's hard work, than 
in two hours easy business ; or in an hour's 
application to a trade which it cost ten years 
labour to learn, tlian in a montli's industry, at 
an ordinary and obvious employment. But 
it is not easy to find any accurate measure 
either of hardship or ingenuity. In exchan- 
ging, indeed, the different productions of dif- 
^rent sorts of labour for one another, some 
allowance is commonly made for botli. It is 
adjusted, however, not by any accurate mea- 
sure, but by the higgling and bargaining of the 
market, according to that sort of rough equa- 
lity which, thou^ not exact, is sufficient for 
•uryinil on the business of ooounon life. 



Every commodity, besides, is more frequent- 
ly exchanged for, and thereby compared with, 
other commodities, than with labour. It is 
more natural, therefore, to estimate its ex- . 
changeable value by the quantity of some othw 
commodity, than by that of the labour whi& 
it can produce. The greater part of people, 
too, understand better what is meant by a 
quantity of a particular commodity, than by a 
quantity of lalx>ur. The one is a plain palp- 
able object ; the other an abstract notion, which, 
though it can be made sufficiently intelligible, 
is not altogether so natural and obvious. 

But when barter ceases, and money lias be- 
come the common instrument of commerce, 
every particular commodity is more frequently 
exchanged for money than for any other com- 
modity. The butcher seldom carries his beef 
or his mutton to the baker or the brewer, in 
order to exchange them for bread or for beer; 
but he carries them to the market, where he 
exchanges them for money, and afterwards ex- 
changes that money for bread and for beer. 
The quantity of money which he gets for them 
regulates, too, the quantity of br^ and beer 
which he can afterwards purcnase. It is more 
natural and obvious to him, therefore, to esti- 
mate their value by the quantity of money, 
the commodity for which he immediately ex- 
changes them, than by tiiat of bread and beer, 
the commodities for which he can exchange 
them only by the intervention of another com- 
modity ; and rather to say that his butcher's 
meat is worth threepence or fourpence a-pound, 
than that it is worth tliree or four pounds of 
bread, or three or four quarts of small beer. 
Hence it comes to pass, tliat the exchangeable 
value of every commodity is more frequently 
estimated by tlie quantity of money, Uian by 
the quantity eitlier of labour or of any other 
commodity which can be had in exchange for 
it. 

Gold and silver, however, like every other 
commodity, vary in their value; are sometimes 
cheaper and sometimes dearer, sometimes of 
easier and sometimes of more difficult pur- 
chase. The quantity of labour which any par- 
ticular quantity of them can purchase or com- 
mand, or the quantity of other goods which it 
will exchange for, depends always upon the 
fertility or barrenness of the mines which hap- 
pen to be known about the time when such 
exchanges are made. The discovery of the 
abundant mines of America, reduced, in the 
sixteenth century, the value of gold and silver 
in Europe to about a third of what it had 
been before. As it cost less labour to bring 
those metals from the mine to the market, so, 
when they were brought thither, they could 
purchase or command less labour ; and this 
revolution in their value, though perhaps the 
greatest, is by no means the only one of which 
history gives some account But as a mea- 
sure of quantity, such as the natural foot, fa- 
thom, or handfUl, which is continlially vary 
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ing in its owo quantity, can never be an ac- 
curate meesure of the quantity of other things; 
so a commodity which is itself continually Ta- 
ryiiig in its own value, can never be an accu- 
rate measure of the value of other oommodi- 
tiea. Equal quantities of labour, at all times 
and places, may be said to be of equal value 
to the labourer. In his ordinary state of 
health, strength, and spirits ; in the ordinary 
degree of his skill and dexterity, he must al- 
ways lay down the same portion of his ease, 
his liberty, and his happiness. The price which 
he pays must always be the same, whatever 
may be the quantity of good^ which he re- 
ceives in return for it Of these, indeed, it 
may Mnnetimca purchase a greater and some- 
times a smaller quantity ; but it is their value 
which varies, not that of the labour which pur- 
chases them. At all times and places, that is 
dear which it is difficult to come at, or which 
it costs much labour to acquire; and that 
cheap which is to be had easily, or with very 
little labour. Labour alone, Uierefore, never 
varying in its own value, is alone tlie ultimate 
and real standard by which the value of all 
commodities can at all times and places be es- 
timated and compared. It is their real price; 
money is their nominal price only. 

But though equal quantities of labour are 
always of equal value to the labourer, yet to 
the person who employs him they appear some- 
times to be of greater, and sometimes of small- 
er value. He purchases them sometimes with 
a greater, and sometimes with a smaller quan- 
tity of goods, and to him the pijce of labour 
seems to vary like that of all other tfafcigs. It 
appears to him dear in the one case, and cheap 
in the other. In re4lity, however, it b the 
goods which ai4 cheap in the one case, and 
dear in the other. 

In this popular sensey'Bierefore, labour, like 
commodities, may be su^Jo have a real and 
a nominal price... Its leiu price may be said to 
consist in the quantity of Qie neoeeMries and 
conveniendes of life whidi are given for it ; 
its nominal price, in the quantity of money. 
The labourer is rich or poor, is wril or ill re- 
warded, in proportion to the real, not to the 
nominal price of his labour. 

The distinction between the real and the 
nominal price of commodities and labour is 
not a matter of mere speculation, but may 
sometimes be of oonsidenble use in practice. 
Tbe same real price b always of the same va- 
t«ie ; but on account of the variatiooa in tbe 
value of gold and silver, the same no 
price is sometimes of very different values. 
When a landed estate, therefore, b sold with 
a reservation of a perpetual rent, if it b in- 
leiMled that thb rent should always be of the 
same value, it b of importance to the frmily 
fin whose bvour it b reserved, that it should 
not consist in a particular sum of money. Its 
value would in thb esse be liable to variations 
<if two diflcrcnt kinds : first, to those which 



arise from the different quantities of gold and 
silver which are contained at different times 
in coin of the same denomination ; and, se- 
condly, to those which arise from the different 
values of equal quantities of gold and silver 
at different times. 

Princes and sovereign states have frequent* 
ly £uicied that they haid a temporary interest 
to <iiminiah the quantity of pure metal con* 
tained in their coins ; but they seldom have 
fancied that they had any./o augment iL Tbe 
quantity of metsl contaified in the coins, I 
believe of all nations, has accordingly been 
almost continually diminishing, and hardly 
ever augmendug. Such variations, therefore^ 
tend almost always to diminish the value of a 
money ,fent. 

The discovery of the mines of America di- 
minished the value of. gold and silver in En- 
rope. Thb diminudon, it is commonly sup- 
pcMed, though I apprehend without any cer- 
tain proof, b still gotog on gradually, and b 
likely to continue to. do so for a long time. 
Upon thb supposition, therefore, su^ vari- 
ations are more likely to dimint^ than to 
augment the value of a money rent, even 
though it should be stipulated to be paid, not 
in such a quantity of coined money of such a 
denomination (in so many pounds sterling, 
for example), but in so many ounces, either 
of pure silver, or of silver of a certain stand* 
ard. 

The rents which have been reserved in 

m, have preserved their value much better 
than those which have been reserved in money, 
even where the denomination of the coin has 
not been altered. By the 18th of Elizabeth, 
it was enacted, that a third of the rent of all 
coll^^ leases should be reserved in com, to 
be paid either in kind, or according to ibe 
current prices at the nearest public market 
The money aiisiiig*from thb com rent, though 
originally but a third of the whole, la, in the 
present times, according to Dr. Blackstone, 
commonly near double of what arises from 
the other two-thirds. The old money rents 
of colleges must, according to this account, 
have sunk almost to a fourth part of their an- 
cient value, or are worth little more than a 
foordi part of the com which they were for- 
merly worth. But since the reign of Philip 
and Mary, the denomination of the English 
coin has underguoe little or no alteration, and 
the same number of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, have oontained very neariy the same 
quantity of pure ulver. Tlib degradation, 
therefore, in the value of the money rents of 
colleges, has aiben altogether from the de- 
gradation in the price of silver. 

When the degradation in the value ofaUver 
b combined with the diminution of tbe quan- 
tity of it contained in the coin of the same 
denomination, the leas b frequently still great- 
er. In Scotland, vrbere the denomination of 
the coin hi 
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•tioiis than it erer did in England, and in 
Franoe, where it has undergone sdll greater 
than it ever did in Scotland, some ancient 
rents, originally of considerable value, have, 
in thia manner, been reduced almost to no- 
thing. 

Equal quantitica of labour will, at distant 
times he purcfaasetl more nearly with equal 
qoantitiea of com, the subsistence of the la- 
bourer, than with equal quantities of gold and 
silver, ur, perhaps, of any other commodity. 
Equal quantities of com, therefore, will, at 
distant times, be more nearly of the same real 
▼alue, or enable the possessor to purchase or 
command more nearly the same quantity of 
the labour of other people. They will do 
this I tty* more nearly than equal quantities 
of almoat any other commodity; for even 
equal quantities of com will not do it exactly. 
The subsistence of the labourer, or the retl 
price of labour, as I shall endeavour to shew 
hereafter, ia very different upon different occa- 
■ons ; more liberal in a society advancing to 
opolcncs than in one that is standing still, 
and in one that is standing still, than in one 
that is going backwards. Every other com- 
modity, however, will, at any paxticular time, 
purdsaae a greater or smaller quantity of hu 
hour, in proportion to the quantity of subsists 
cnce which it can purchase at that time. A 
rent, therefore, reserved in com, is liable only 
to the variations in the quantity of labour 
which a certain quantity of com can purchase. 
But a rent reserved in any other commodity 
is liable, not only to the variations in the 
quantity of labour which any particular quan- 
tity uf com can purchase, but to the variations 
in the quantity <^ com which can be purchas- 
ed by any particular quantity of that commo- 
dity. 

Though the real value of a com rent, it is 
CO be observed, however, varies much less 
from centtiry to century than that of a money 
rent, it varies much more from year to year. 
The money price of labour, as I shall endea 
vour to shew hereafter, does not fluctuate 
from year to year with the money price of 
com, but seems to be everywhere accommo- 
dated, not to the temporary or occasional, but 
to the average or ordinary price of that necea- 
sary of life. Tlie average or ordinary price 
of com, again is regulated, as I shall likewise 
endeavour to shew hereafter, by the value of 
tilver, by the richcess or barrenness of the 

which supply the market with that 

or by the quantity of labour which 
must be employed, and consequently of com 
which must be consumed, in order to bring 
any particular quantity of silver from the 
nine to the market. But the value of silver, 
though it sometimes varies greatly from cen. 
tury to century, seldom varies much from year 
to year, but frequently continues the sams or 
very nearly the sams for half a century or a 
century together. The ordinary or average 
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money pnoe of com, tiiereiors may, during 
so long a period, continue the same, or very 
nearly the sams too, and along with it the 
money price of labour, provided, at least, the 
sode^ continues in other respects in the 
sams or nearly in the sams condition. In 
the mean tims the temporary and occasional 
price of com may frequenUy be double one 
year of what it had been the year before, or 
fluctuats for example, from five-and-twenty 
to fifty shillings the quarter. But when com 

at the latter price, not only the nominal, 
but the real value of a corn rent, will be 
double of what it is when at the former, or 
will command double the quantity either of 
labour, or of the greater part of other commo- 
dities; the money price of labour, and along 
with it that of most other things continuing 
the same during all these fluctuations. 

Labour, therefore, it appears evidently, is 
the only univemU as well as the only accu- 
rats measure of value, or the only standard 
by which we can compare the values of dlf:. 
ferent commodities At all times and at all 
places. We cannot estimate, it is allowed, 
the real value of different commodities from 
century to century by the quantities of silver 
which were given for them. We cannot es- 
timate it from year to year by the quantities 
of com. By the quantities of labour, we can, 
with the greatest accuracy, estimate it, both 
from century to century, and from year to 
year. From century to century, com is a 
better measure than silver, because, from cen. 
tury to century, equal quantities of com will 
command the same quantity of labour more 
nearly than equal quantities at silver. From 
year to year, on the contrary, silver is a better 
measure than com, because equal quantities 
of it will more nearly command the same 
quantity of labour. 

But though, in estahUshtngperptotual rents 
or even in letting very long leases it may he 
of use to distinguish between nsal and nomi- 
nal price; it is of none in buying and selling, 
the more common and ordinary transactions 
of human life. 

At the same time and placs ^^ 'cal and 
the nominal price of all conmiodities are ex- 
actly in proportion to one another. The more 
or less money you get for any commodity, in 
the London market, for exampls the more or 
less labour it will at that time and place eiw 
able you to purchase or command. At the 
same time and placs therefore, money is the 
exact measure of the real exchangeable value 
of all commodiues. It is ss however, at the 
same time and place only. 

Though at distant places there is no regular 
proportion between the real and the money 
price of commodities yet the merchant who 
carries goods from the one to the other, has 
nothing to consider but the money price, or 
the difference between the quantity of lilver 
for which he buys them, and that for which 
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be is likdjr to tdl them. Half an ounce of 
tilTer at Canton in China maj oonunand a 
greater quantity both of labour and of the ne- 
cessaries and conyeniencies of life^ than an 
ounce at London, A commodity, therefore, 
which sells for half an ounce of diver at Can- 
ton, may there be really dearer, of more real 
importance to the man who possesses it there, 
than a commodity which sells for an ounce at 
London is to the man who possesses it at 
London. If a London merchant, however, 
can buy at Canton, for half an ounce of siU 
▼er, a commodity which he can afterwards 
sell at London for an ounce, he gains a bund' 
red per cenL by the bargain, just as much as 
if an ounce of silver was at London exactly of 
the same value as at Canton. It is of no im- 
portance to him that half an ounce of silver at 
Canton would have given him the command 
of more labour, and of a greater quantity of 
the necessaries and conveniendes of life than 
an ounce can do at London. An ounce at 
London will always give him the comnumd 
of double the quantity of all these, which half 
an ounce could have done there, and this is 
precisely what he wanta. 

As it is the nominal or money price of 
goods, therefore, which finally determines the 
prudence or imprudence of idl purchases and 
sales, and thereby regulates almost the whole 
business of common life in which price is con- 
cerned, we cannot wonder that it should have 
been so much more attended to than the real 
price. 

In such a work as this, however, it may 
sometimes be of use to compare the diflensnt 
real values of a particular commodity at dif- 
ferent times and places, or the different de- 
grees of power over the labour of other peo- 
ple which it may, upon different occasions, 
have given to those who possessed it. We 
must in this case compare^ not so much the 
different quantities of silver for which it was 
commonly sold, as the different quantities of 
labour which those different quantities of sil- 
ver could have purchased. But the current 
prices of labour, at distant times and pUoes, 
can scarce ever be known with any degree of 
exactness. Those of com, though they have 
in few places been regularly recorded, are in 
general better known, and have beoi more 
frequently taken notice of by historians and 
other writers. We must generally, therefore, 
content ounselves with them, not as being al- 
ways exactly in the same proportion as the 
current prices of labour, but as being the 
nearest approximation which can conmionly 
be had to tiiat proportion. I shall hereafter 
have occasion to make several comparisons of 
this kind. 

In the progress of industry, conmierdal 
nations liave found it convenient to coin 8eve> 
ral different metals into money; gold for 
larger payments^ silver for purchases of mo- 
derate value, and copper, or 



metal* for thote of still mailer conaideraiMNi. 
They have always, however, considered one of 
those metals as more peculiarly the measure 
of value than any of the other two; and tins 
preference seems generally to have been given 
to the metal which they hiq>pen first to make 
use of as the instrument of coounerce. Hav- 
ing once begun to use it as their standard, 
which they must have done when they had do 
other money, they have geneially continued 
to do BO even when the necessity was not the 



The Romans are said to have had nothing 
but copper money till within five years be- 
fore the first Punic war *, wh^ they fint be- 
gan to coin silver. Copper, therefore, ap- 
pears to have continued always the measure 
of value in that republic At Rome all ac 
counts appear to have been kept, and the 
value of all estates to have been computed, 

ber in ocset or in sestertu. The as was aU 
ways the denomination of a copper coin. 
The word settertiuM signifies two astet and a 
half. Though the satertiut, therefore, was 
originally a silver coin, its value was estimat- 
cdin copper. At Rome, one who owed a 
great deal of money was said to have a great 
deal of other people's copper. 

The northern natSoaswho established then»- 
selves upon the ruins of the Roman empire 
seem to have had silver money from the first 
beginning of their settlements, and not to 
have known either gold or copper coins foi 
several ages thereafter. There were silver 
coins in England in the time of the Saxons ; 
but there was little ^r!d coined till the time 
of Edward III. nor any copper till that of 
James I. of Great Britain. In England, 
therefore, and for the same reason, I believe, 
in ail other modem nations of Europe, all 
accounts are kept, and the value of all goods 
and of all estates is generally computed, in 
silver: and when we mean to express the 
amount of a person's fortune^ we seldom men- 
tion the number of guineas, but the number 
of pounds sterling which we suppose would 
be given for it. 

Originally, in all countries, I believe^ a le- 
gal tender of payment could be made only in 
the coin of that metal which was peculiarly 
considered as the standard or measure of 
value. In England, gold was not considered 
as a l^al tender for a long time afWr it was 
coined into money. The proportion between 
the values of gold and silver money was not 
fixad by any public law or proclamation, but 

I left to be settled by the market. If a 
debtor offered payment in gold, the creditor 
might either reject such payment altogether, 
or accept of it at such a valuation of the gold 

he and his debtcnr could agree upon. 
Copper is not at present a l^al tender, ex- 
cept in the change of the smaller silver coins* 
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In this state of thtnga, the distiDCtion between 
the metal wiuch was the standard, and that 
which was not the standard, was something 
more than a nominal distinction. 

In proccas of time, and as people became 
gradujdly more fiuniliar with the nse of the 
different metals in coin, and consequently bet- 
ter acquainted with the proportion between 
their respective values, it has, in most coun- 
tries, I believe, been found convenient to as- 
certain this proportion, and to declare by a 
public law, that a guinea, for example, of such 
a wc^ht and hneness, should exchange for 
ooe-and-^wenty i^llings. or be a legal tender 
for a debt of that amount. In this state of 
things, and during the continuance of any one 
tegulated proportion of this kind, the distinc- 
tion between the metal, which is the standard, 
And that which is not the standard, becomes 
littlv more than a nominal distinction. 

In consequence of any change, however, in 
this regulated proportion, this dktinction be- 
comes, or at least seems to become, something 
more than nominal again. If the rq^lated 
value of a guinea, for example^ was either r&- 
duced to twenty, or raised to two-and-tweoty 
AslHngs, all accounts being kept, and almost 
all obligations for debt being expressed, in 
•ihrer money, the greater part of payments 
coold in ckbcr case be made with the same 
quantity of silver money as before ; but would 
require very different quantities of gold mo- 
ney ; a greater in the one case, and a smaller 
in the other. Silver would appear to be more 
invariable in its value than gold. Silver would 
appear to n>easure the value of gold, aud gold 
would not appear to measure the value of sil- 
ver. The value of gold would seem to de- 
pend upon the quantity of silver which it 
would exchange for, and the value of silver 
would not seem to depend upon the quantity 
of gold which it would exchange for. This 
djfferenoe, however, would be altogether ow- 
ing to the custom of keeping accounts, and of 
expressing the amount of aU great and small 
sums rather in silver than in gold money. 
One of Mr Drummond's notes for five-and- 
twenty or fifty guineas would, after an altera- 
tion of this kind, be still payable with five- 
and-twenty or fifty guineas, in the same man- 
ner as before. It would, aiPter such an altenk- 
tioa, be payable with the same quantity of gold 
as before^ but with very different quantities of 
silver. In the payment of such a note^ gold 
would appear to be more invariable in its va- 
lue than rilver. Gold would appear to mea- 
sure the value c€ silver, and silver would not 
appear to measure the value of gold. If the 
custom of keeping accounts, and of expressing 
proBuasory-noCcs and other obligations for mo- 
ney, in this manner should ever become gene- 
ral, gold, and not silver, would be considered 
as the metal which was peculiarly the standard 
or measure of value. 

Za vaali^, duriag the contimianf of anj 
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one regulated proportion between the lispec- 
tive values of the different metals in coin, the 
value of the most precious metal regulates the 
value of the whole coin. IVelve copper pence 
contain half a pound avoirdupois of copper, 
of not the best quality, which, before it is 
coined, is seldom worth sevenpence in silver. 
But as, by the regulation, twelve such pence 
are ordered to exchange for a shilling, they 
are in the market considered as worth a shil- 
ling, and a shilling can at any time be had for 
them. Even before the late reformation of 
the gold coin of Great Britain, the gold, that 
part of it at least which circulated in London 
and its neighbourhood, was in general less de. 
graded below its standard weight than the 
greater part of the silver. One-and-twenty 
worn and defaced shillings, however, wero 
considered as equivalent to a guinea, which, 
perhaps, indeed, was worn and defaced too, 
but seldom so much so. The late reguUtiona 
have brought the gold coin as near, perhaps, 
to its standard weight as it is possible to bring 
the current coin of any nation ; and the order 
to receive no gold at the public offices but by 
weighty, is likely to preserve it so, as long as 
that order is enforced. The silver coin still 
continues in the same worn and degraded state 
as before the reformation of the cold coin. In 
the market, however, one-and-twenty shillings 
of thb dei^aded silver coin are still consider- 
ed as worth a guinea of this excellent gold 
coin. 

The reformation of the gold coin has evi- 
dently raised the value of the silver coin which 
can be exchanged for it 

In the English mint, a pound weight of 
gold is coined into forty-four guineas and a 
half, which at one-and-twenty shillin/s the 
guinea, b equal to forty-six pounds fourteen 
shillings and sixpence. An ounce of suck 
gold coin, therefore, is worth L.3 : 17 : 10^ 
in silver. In England, no duty or sdgnorsge 
is paid upon the coinage, and he who carries 
a pound weight or an ounce weight of stand- 
aid gold bullion to the mint, gets back a 
pound weight or an ounce wei|^t of gold in 
coin, without any deduction. Three pounda 
seventeen shillings and tenpence halfpenny an 
ounce, therefore, is said to be the mint price 
of gold in England, or the quantity of gold 
coin which the mint gives in return for stand- 
ard gold bullion. 

Before the reformation of the gold coin, 
the price of standard gold bullion in the mar- 
ket had, for many years, been upwards of 
L.3: 18s. sometimes L.S : 198. and very fre- 
quently L.4 an ounce ; that sum, it b prob- 
able, in the worn and degraded gold coin, sel- 
dom containing more than an ounce of stand- 
ard gold. Since the reformation of the gold 
coin, the market price of standard gold bullion 
seldom exceeds L.S : 17 : 7 an ounce. Be- 
fora the reformation of the gold coin, the roar- 
ket price waa always more or lass above tho 
B 
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mint price. Siaca that FtfomatioD, tbe mar- 
ket price has been oonaUuitly below the aaiiit 
price. But that market price b tbe lamel 
whether it w paid in gold or in ailvcr coin. 
Tbe late refonnation of tbe gold coin, there- 
fore, baa raised not only the Talue of die gold 
coin, but Hkewiac that of tbe silver coin id 
pn>portioi\ to gold bulUoo, and prababi j* too» 
in paoportion to all other commodities ; though 
tbe price of tbe greater part of other comm». 
ditiea being influenced bj so manj other 
ca u ses, the rise in the value of either gold or 
nlrer coin in proportion to them may not be 
so distinct and ■ensible. 

In tbe English mint* a pound weight of 
standard silver bullion is coined into sixty-two 
sbiUiagSi containing, in the same manner, a 
pound weight of standard silver. Five shil- 
lingi and twopence an ounce, therefore, is said 
to be the atiint price of silver in England, or 
tbe quantity of silver coin which the mint 
gives in return for standard silver bullicm, 
BeAii!i» tbe reformation of tbe gold coin, the 
mOTfcet price of standasd silver bulliim was, 
upon dUSerent occasions, five shillings and 
fiMirpence^ 6ve shillings and flvepence, five 
shillings and sixpence, five shilUngi and seven- 
pence, and very often five shillings and eight- 
pence an ounce. Five shillings and a 
peace, however, seems to have been the most 
common price. Since tbe reformation of the 
gold coin, the market price of standard silver 
bullion has fallen occasionally to five shillings 
and threepence^ five shilbngs and fonrpeace, 
and five shillings and fivepence an ounce, 
which last price it has scarce ever exceeded. 
Though the market price of silver bullion has 
fisllen cooridersbly since the reformation of 
tfie gold coiOft it has not fiJlcn so low as the 



In the proportion between tbe dififerent me^ 
ab in the English ooin» as copper is rated very 
much above its real valuer so silver is rated 
somewhat below it. In the market of £nrop«, 
in the Fiench coin and in the Dutch coin, an 
ounce of fine gold exchanges for about four- 
teen ounces of fine silver. In the Englisb 
001% it exchanges lor about fifteen ounces, 
that is, far more rilver than it is worth, ac- 
cording to tbe common estimation of Europe^ 
But as tbe price of copper in bars is not, even 
in England* ra is ed by the high price of cop- 
per in English coin, so the price of silver in 
bullion h not sunk by the low rate of silver 
in English coiiu Silver in bullion still pre- 
anres ita proper pt oportion to gold, for tbe 
same reason that copper in bars preserves ita 
proper praportion to silver. 

Upon the reformation of the silver coin, in 
the reign of William III., tbe price of silver 
bullion still continned to be somewhat above 
tbe mint price. Mr Locke imputed this high 
price to the permission of exporting silver buU 
lioni and to the prDhibition of exporting salver 
aain. IhiaMaiwiuInn of 



r e n d ered the demand ft>r silver bullion grater 
than the demand for silver coin. But the 
number of people who want sihrer coin for the 
common uses of buying and selling at bonic^ 
is surely much greater than that of thoae mho 
want silver bullion cither for the use of empor- 
mtion or for any other use. There subsiiitsat 
preseota like pesmission of exporting gold but- 
lion, and a like prohibition of exporting gold 
coin ; and yet die price of gold bullion be* 
fiillen below thcmint price. But in the Eng. 
lish coin, silver was then, in the sasne manner 
w, under-rated in proportion to gold; 
and the gold coin (iriiicb at that time, too^ 
was not supposed to require any reformation) 
regnlated then, as well as now, the real valuo 
of the whole ouin. As the reformation of the 
^ver coin did not then reduce the price tit 
silver bullion to the mint price, it is not very 
probable that a like refonnation will do so 

fW. 

Were the silver coin brought back aa near 
to its standard weight as the gold, n guinea, 
it is probable, would, a c wi ding to the prearne 
proportion, exchange for more rilver in coin 
than it would purchase in bullion. Tbe rilver 
coin containing iu full standard weight, there 
would in this case, be a profit in asdting it 
down, in order, first to sell tbe bullion for 
gold coin, and afterwards to exchange this 
gold coin for rilver coin, to be melted down 
in the same manner. Some alteration in the 
present proportion seems to be tbe only method 
of preventing this inconveuiency. 

The inconveuiency, perhaps, vrouM be leas, 
if silver was rated in the coin as much abovo 
its proper proportiun to gold as it is at pr ese nt 
rated below it, provided it was at the same time 
enacted, that rilver should not be a legal ten- 
der for mora than tbe change of a guinea, in 
the same nmnncr as copper is not a legal ten- 
der for more than the change of a shilling. 
No creditor could, in this case, be ehcated in 
consequenco c€ the high valnation of rilvrr in 
coin ; as no craditor can at p r es ent be cbeated 
in consequence of the high vahmtloii of cop- 
per. Tbe bankcra only would suffer by tliis 
regulation. When a run comes upon tfacm, 
they a umetimes endeavour to gain time, by 
paying in rixpenora, and they would be pre- 
eluded by this regulation fVmn this discredit 
able method of ovading immedBaie paymenL 
'''hey would be obliged, in consequence^ to 
keep at all tiasea in tbeir t^t^n a greater 
qoandty of cash than at pr e sen t ; and tboegb 
this might, no doubt, be a considerable incon- 
veinency to them, it would, at the same timc^ 
be a considerable security to their creditors* 

Three pounds seventeen shillings and ten- 
pence halfpenny (the mint price of gold) cer- 
tairly does not contain, even in our present 
excellent gold coin, more than an ounce at 
standard gold» and it may be thought, tber^ 
fore, should not purchase more standard bul- 
liM But gdd aa aoift b 1 
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than gokl in bnllkm ; ufd though, in England, 
the coinage is Cree, yet the goid which is car- 
ried in biiUioii to the mint, can teldom be re- 
turned in coin lo the owner till after a dehiy 
of tcveral wc«rka. In the prevent hurry of the 
mint* it could not be returned till after a de- 
lay of vrrcral months. Tliis dtslay i« cquiv»- 
knc to • HBaU duty, and renders gold in eohi 
MWP ew h t flBOfe valuable than an ei|UAl quan- 
tity of gold in bullion. I^ in the Engliah 
coin, riWer waa i«t«d according to ita proper 
proponioo to gold, the price of silf«r buHion 
woiild probably fiiU below the mint price, 
oren without any reformalion of the viUee 
coin ; the value even of tlie present worn and 
defaced silver coin being regulated by the va- 
lue of the excellent gold coin for which it can 
bechangedL 

A small seignorage or duty upon the coin- 
age of both gold and silver, would probably 
iocmao alill more the superiority of tho«e 
metols in coin above an equal quantity of 
tither of them in bullion. The coinage 
. «ould, in this ease, increase the value of the 
nctaJ takicd in proportion to the extent of 
ji% tmnll duty, for the same reason that the 
Sshioii increases the value of plate in propor- 
•oo to the price of that fashion. The supe- 
riority of coin above bullion would prevent 
the melting down of the coin, and would 
discourage iu exportation. If, upon any 
public exigency, it should become neoessi 
to etpert the coin, thegreaterpartof it would 
moo return again, of its own accord. Abroad, 
it eonld sell only for its weight in bullion. 
At Imme^ it would buy more than that weiglit. 
There would be a profit, therefora, in bring- 
ing it home again. In FVance^ • seignorage 
of about eight per cent is imposed upon the 
t and the French coin, when exported, 
I to return homo again, of its own ac- 



Tba occasional fluctuations in the market 
price of gold and silver bullion arise from the 
•amo causes m the like fluctuations in that- 
of all other coammdities. The frequent loss 
of thoae metals from various accidents by sea 
and by land, the continual waste of them in 
gilding and plaung^ in lace and embroidery, 
in the wear and tear of coin, and m tliat of 
plate, require, in all countries which p oi is si 
BO uaiaea of their own, a oontinual importa- 
tion* in ovder to repair thb lose and this 
■asm* The moivhant importers, like all 
othor merchants, we may believe, endeavour, 
as troll as they can, to suit their occasional 
Importatiofis to what they judge is likely to 
bo the immediate demand. With all their 
attontioB, how e te r, they sometimes overdo 
the business, and sometimes underdo it. 
Whea tliey import mora bullion than is wanu 
ed, rather than incur the risk- and trouble of 
it agaia» they an sonetimes wllU 



tng to sell a part of it for something 1e« than 
the ordinary or average price. When, on the 
other hand, they im^irt leas than is wanted, 
they get something more than this price. 
But when, under all those ocoauonal flluctu- 
ations, the market price either of gold or sil- 

' bullion continues for several yearv to- 
gether steadily and constantly, cither mora or 

s above, or more or less below the mint 
pvice^ we may be assured that this Iteady and 
constant, either superiority or inferiiaity of 
price. Is the eflTect oi something in the state of 
the coin, which, at that time, rnnlen a cer- 
tain quantity of ooin either of more value or 
of less value than the precise quantity of bul- 
lion which it ought to contain. Tlie coiw 
stancjr and steadiness of the effect supposes a 
proportionable constancy and steadinem in 
the cause. 

The money of any particular country is, at 
any particular time and place, mora or lessen 
accurate meaaura or value, according as the 
current coin is mora or less exactly agreeable 
to ita standard, or contains mora or less ex- 
actly the precise quantity of pura gold or 
pure silver which it ought to contain. If in 
Kngland, lor example, forty-four guineas and 
a half contained exactly a pound weight of 
standard gold, or eleven ounces of fine gold, 
and one ounce of alloy, the gold coin of £ng- 
bmd would be as aocurate a mcmure of the 
actual value of goods at any particular timr 
and place as the natura of the thing would 
admit. But if, by rubbing and wearing^ 
forty-four guineas and a half generally con- 
tain less than a pound weight of standard' 
gold^ the diminution, however, bemg greater 
in some pieces than in odiens the measure of 
value comes to be liable to the same sort of 
uncertainty to which all other weights and 
measurm are commonly exposed. As it rare- 
ly happens that these ara exactly agreeable to 
their standard, the merchant adjusts the price 
of his goods as well as he can, not to what 
those weights and measures ought to be^ but 
to what, upon an average^ he finds, by expe- 
rience, they actually are. In consequence of 
a like disorder in the coin, the price of goods 
comes, in the same manner, to be adjusted, 
not to the quantity of pure gold or silver 
which the coin ought to contain, but to that 
which, upon an average, it is found, by expe- 
rience, it actually does contain. 

By the money price of goods, it is to be 
observed, I onderatand always the quantity of 
pura gold or silver for wliich they are sold, 
witliOut any regard to the denomination of 
the coin. Six shillings and eight pence, for 
example^ in the time of Edwtfd I., I con- 
sider as the ssme money price with a pound' 
sterling in the present times, because it con- 
tained, as nearif as we- can judge, the same 
quandty of pure silver. 

B t 
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CHAP. VI. 

or TBB OOMPONXNT PART OP THB PUCE OP 
GOMMOOmSi. 

In that earl j and rude slate of society which 
precedes both the accumulation of stock and 
the appropriatiDn of land, the proportion be- 
tween the quantities of labour necessary for 
acquiring different objects, seems to be the 
only circumstance which can afford any rule 
for exchanging them for one another. If 
among a nation of hunters, for example, it 
usually CMts twice the labour to kill a beaver 
which it does to kill a deer, one beaver should 
naturally exchange for or be worth two deer. 
It is natural that what is usually the produce 
of two days or two hours labour, should be 
worth double of what is usually the produce 
of one day's or one hour's labour. 

If the one species of labour should be more 
serere than die other, some allowance will na- 
turally be made for this superior hardiihip ; 
and the produce of one hour's labour in the 
one way may frequently exchange for that of 
two hour's labour in the other. 

Or if the one species of labour requires an 
uncommon degree of dexterity and ingenuity, 
the esteem which men have for such talents, 
will naturally give a value to their produce, 
superior to what would be due to the time 
employed about it Such talents can seldom 
be acquired but in consequence of long appli- 
cation, and the superior value of their pro- 
duce may frequently be no more than a rea- 
sonable compensation for the time and labour 
which must be spent in acquiring them. In 
the advanced state of society, dlowances of 
this kind, for superior hardship and superior 
skill, are commonly made in the wages of la- 
bour ; and something of the same kind must 
probably have taken place in its earliest and 
rudest period. 

In this state of things, the whole produce 
of labour belongs to the labourer; and the 
quantity of labour commonly employed in ac- 
quiring or producing any commodity, is the 
only circumstance which can regulate the 
quantity of labour which it ought commonly 
to purchase, command, or exchange for. 

As soon as stock has accumulated in the 
hands of particular persons, some of them will 
naturallj employ it in setting to work indust- 
rious people, whom they will supply with ma- 
terials and subsbtence, in order to make a 
profit by the sale of their work, or by what 
their labour adds to tlie value of the materials. 
In exchanging the complete manufacture 
either for money, for labour, or for other 
goods, over and above what may be sufficient 
to pay the price of the materials, and the 
wages of the workmMi, something must ba 



given for the profits of the undertaker of the 
work, who hazards his stock in this adventure. 
The value which the workmen add to the nu^ 
terials, therefon*, resolves itself in this case 
into two parts, of which the one pays their 
wages, the other the profits of their employer 
upon the whole stock of materials and wages 
which he advanced. He could have no inu^- 
rest to employ them, unless he expected from 
the sale of their work something more than 
what was sufficient to replace his stock to 
him ; and be could have no interest to employ 
a great stock rather than a small one,' unless 
his profits were to bear some proportion to ' 
the extent of his stock. 

The profits of stock, it may perhaps be 
thought, are only a different name for the 
wages of a particular sort of labour, the li^ 
hour of inspection and direction. They are, 
however, altogether diflferent, are regulated 
by quite diflferent principles, and bear no pro- 
portion to the quantity, th€ hardship, or the 
ingenuity of this supposed labour of inspec- 
tion and direction. They are regulated alto- » 
gether by the value of the stock emploj^ed, 
and are greater or smaller in proportion to the ^ 
extent of this stock. Let us suppose, for ex- 
ample, that in some particular place, where 
the common annual profits of manufacturing 
stock are ten per cent, there are two different 
manufactures, in eadi of which twenty wof k- 
men are employed, at the rate of fifteen 
pounds a year each, or at the expense of three 
hundred a-year in each manufactory. Let 
us suppose, too, that the coarse materials 
anntially wrought up in the one cost only 
seven hundred pounds, while the finer mate- 
rials in the other cost seven thousand. The 
capital annually employed in the one will, in 
this case, amount only to one thousand 
pounds; whereas that employed in the other 
will amount to seven thousand three hundred 
pounds. At the rate of ten per cenL there- 
fore, the undertaker of the one will expect a 
yearly profit of about one hundred pounds 
only; while that of the* other will expect 
about seven hundred and thirty pounds. But 
though their profits are so very different, their 
labour of inspeciion and direction Riay be 
either altogether or very nearly the same. In 
many great works, almost the whole labour 
of this kind is committed to some principal 
clerk. His wages properly express the valua 
of this labcMir of inspection and direction. 
Though in settling them some regard is had 
commonly, not only to his labour and skill, 
but to the trust which is reposed in him, yet 
they never bear any regular proportion to the 
capita] of which he oversees the management ; 
and the owner of this capital, though he is 
thus discharged of almost all labour, still ex- 
pects that his profit should bear a regular pro- 
portidb to his capitaL In the prioe of com- 
mo ditias, tharefora^ the profiu of stock coo- 
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sdtutc A oompoiieiit put •Itogetber dilllereiit 
froui the wages of labour, and regulated by 
quite difTerent principleA. 

In this state of things, the whole produce 
of labour does not always belong to the la- 
bourer. He must in most cases share it with 
the owner of the stock which employs him. 
Neither is the quantity of labour commonly 
employed in acquiring or producing any 
coomMKllty, the only circumsunce whidi can 
legulate tiie quantity which it ought common- 
ly to purchase, command or exchange for. 
An additional quantity, it is evident, must be 
due for tbc profits of the stock which adTan«:< 
ed the wages and furnished the materials of 
that labour. 

As sooa as the land of any country has all 
become private property, the landlords, like 
all other men, lore to reap where they never 
sowed, and demand a rent even for its natu- 
ral produce. "Die wood of the forest, the 
grass of the field, and all the natural fruits of 
the earth, which, when land was in common, 
cost the labourer only the trouble of gather- 
ing them, come, even to him, to have an ad 
ditioaal price fixed upon them. He must 
then pay for the licence to gather them, and 
must give up to the landlord a portion of 
what his labour either collects or produces. 
This portion, or, what comes to tlie same 
thing, the price of this portion, constitutes the 
rent of buid, and in the price of the greater 
part of commodities, makes a third compo- 
nent part. 

The real value of all the different compon- 
ent parts of price, it must be observed, is mea- 
sured by the quantity of labour which they 
can, eadb of them, purchase or command. 
Labour measures the value, not only of that 
part of price which resolves itself into labour, 
but of that which resolves itself into rent, and 
of that which resolves itself into profit 

In every society, the price of every commo- 
dity finally resolves itself into some one or 
other, or all of those three parts ; and in every 
improved society, all the three enter, more or 
less, as component parts, into the price of the 
far greater part of commodities. 

In the price of com, for example, one part 
pays the rent of the landlord, another pays the 
wagca or maintenance of the labourers and la- 
bouring cattle employed in producing it, and 
the third pays the profit of the farmer. These 
three parts leem either immediately cr ulti- 
mately to make up the whole price of com, 
A fourth part, it may perhaps be thought is 
aecfary for replacing the stock of the farm- 
cr, or for compentating the wear and tear 
hb labouring cattle, and other instruments of 
husbandry. But it must be considered, th.it 
the price of any instrument of husbandry, such 
as a labouring horse, is itself made up of tlic 
same three parts ; the rent of the land upon 
which he is reared, the labour of tending and 
•earing hmw and the profits of the Ikrmer, who 
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advances both the rent of this land, and the 
wages of this labour. Though the price of the 
com, therefore, may pay the price tm well as 
the maintenance of the horse, the whole price 
still resolves itself, either immediately or ulti- 
mately, into the same three parts of rent, 1». 
hour, and profit 

In the price of flour or meal, we must add 
to the price of the com, tlie profits of the mill- 
er, and the wages of his servants ; in the price 
of bread, the profits of the baker, and the 
wages of his servants; and in the price of 
both, the Ubour of transporting the com from 
the house of the farmer to that of the miller, 
and from that of the miller to that of the bi^ 
ker, together with the profits of those who ad- 
vance the wages of that labour. 

The price of flax resolves itself into the 
same three parts as that of com. In the price 
of linen we must add to this price the wages 
of the flax-dresaer, of the spinner, of the wea- 
ver, of the bleacher, &c. together with the 
profits of their respective employers. 

As any particular commodity comes to be 
more manufactured, that part of the price 
which resolves itself into wages and profit, 
comes to be greater in proportion to that whidi 
resolves itself Into rent In the progress of 
the manufacture, not only the number of pro- 
fits increase, but every subsequent profit is 
greater than the foregoing; because the capi- 
tal from which it is derived must always lie 
greater. The capital which employs the wea- 
vers, for example, must be greater than that 
which employs die spinners ; because it not 
only replaces that capital with its profits, but 
pays, besides, the wages of the weavers : and 
the profits must always bear some proportion 
to the capitaL 

In the most improved soaeties, however, 
there are always a few commodities of which 
the price resolves itself into two parU only, 
the wages of labour, and the profits of stock ; 
and a still smaller number, in which it con- 
sists altogether in the wages of labour. In 
the price of sea-fish, for example, one part 
pays the labour of the fisherman, and the other 
the profits of the capital employed in the fish- 
ery. Rent very seldom makes any part of it, 
though it does sometimes, tm I shall shew 
heredfter. It is otherwise, at least through 
the greater part of Europe, in river fisheries 
A salmon fishery pays a rent; and rent, though 
it cannot well be called the rent of land, makes 
a part of the price of a salmon, as well as 
wa es and profit In some parts of Scotland, 
a few poor people make a trade of gathering, 
along the sea-shore, those little variegated 
stones commonly known by the name of Scotch 
pebbles. The price which is paid to them by 
the stone-cutter, is altogether the wnges of 
iheir labour; neither cent nor profit makes any 
part of it 

But the whole price of any commodity must 
still finallr resolve itself into some one or other 
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nr all of tiuMe three pvti ; m w li t w put 
of it renuufis after pajfing die rent ef tlM land, 
mnd the price of the whole labour cniployed in 
raising, manufacturing and bringing it to 
market, mus* nccenarily be pro6t to tome- 
bodj. 

At the price or exdiangtable value of every 
particular coaunodity, taken icparatciy, re- 
aolTet itielf into aome one or other, or all of 
tfaoM three parts ; ao that of all the commodi- 
ties which oompoae the whole annual produce 
of the labour of every country, taken oom- 
plexly, must resolve itself into the same three 
parts, and be parcelled out among different in. 
habitants of the country, either as the wages 
of their labour, the profits of theb stock, or 
tlie rent of theur land. The whole of what is 
annually cither collected or produced by the 
labour of every society, or, what comes to the 
same thing, the whole price of it, is in this 
manner originally distributed among some of 
its diflRerent members. Wages, profit, end 
rent, are the three original sources of all reve- 1 
nue, as wcU asof all exchangeable value. All 
other revenue is ultimately derived from some 
one or other of these. 

Whoever derives his revenue from a fund 
woich is his own, must dmw it cither from 
his labour, from his stock, or from his land. 
The revenue derived from labour is called 
wages ; that derived from stock, by the per. 
son who manages or employs it, is called pro- 
fit ; that derived from it by the person who 
d'les not employ it himself^ but lends it to an- 
other, is called the interest or the use of mo- 
ney. It is the compensation which the bor. 
rower pays to the lender, for the profit which 
lie has an opportu: Jty of making by the use 
of the money. Part of that profit naturally 
t>elongs to the borrower, who runs the risk 
and takes the trouble of employing it, and part 
to the lender, who affords him the opportuni- 
ty of making this profit. The interest of mo- 
ney is ahraya a doivaiive revenue, which, if 
it is not paid from the profit which b made by 
the use of the money, mast be paid from some 
other eonree of revenue^ unless periiaps the 
bo r r ow e r is a spendthrift, who contracts a se- 
cond debt in order to pay the interest of the 
fint. The revenue which proceeds altogedier 
from land, is called rent, and belongs to the 
landlord. The revenue of the farmer u de- 
rived partly from his labour, and partly from 
bis stock. To him, land is only the instru- 
ment which enables him to earn the wages of 
this labour, and to make the profits of this 
stock. An taxes, and all the revenue which 
IS founded upon them, all salaries, pensions, 
and annuities of every kind, are ultimately de- 
rived from some one or other of those three 
original sources of revenue, and are paid cith- 
er immediately or mediately from the wages 
of labour, the profiu of stock, or the rent of 



belong'to diftKot pe i suus , they an readily 
distinguished ; but when they belong to the 
same, they are sometimes confounded wiili 
one another, at least in common Unguagc. 

A gentleman who fivms a part of ids own 
estate, after paying the expense uf cuitivsiioii, 
should gain buth the rent of the landlord and 
the profit of the farmer. He is apt to deno- 
minate, however, hn whole gain* profit, and 
thus confounds rent with profit, at least in 
oonnnon langaage. The greater part of oar 
North American and West Indian pknters 
are in this situation. They farm, the greater 
part of them, their own estates : and accord- 
ingly we seldom hear of the rent of e plants 
tion, but frequently of its profit. 

Common frswers seldom employ any over* 
seer to direct the general opcratimis of the 
farm. They generally, too^ work a good deal 
with their own hands, as ploughmen, harrow- 
crs &e. What remains of the crop, after pay- 
ing the rent, therefore, should not only re- 
place to them their stock employed in cultivn. 
tion, together with its ordinary profits, but 
pay them the wages which a>e due to them, * 
both as labourers and overseers. Wliatevcr 
remains, however, after paying the rent and 
keeping up the stock, ts cidXed profit. But 
wages evidently make a part of it. The farm- 
er, by saring these wages, roust necessarily 
gain them. Wages, therefore, are in thb case 
confounded with profit. 

An independent manufrKturer, who has 
stock enough both to purchase materials, and to 
maintain himself till he can carry his work to 
market, should gain both the wages of e jour- 
neyman who works under a master, and the 
profit which that nuBter makes by the sale of 
that Journeyman's work. His whole gaioB, 
however, mte commonly called profit, ond 
wages are, in this case, too^ ^^onfonnded with 
profit. 

A gardener irho cultivates his t^wn gnrdm 
with his own hands, unites in his own pervon 
the three different characters, of landlord, 
frjmer, end labourer. His produce, there- 
fore, should pay him the rent of tlie first, the 
profit of the second, and the wages of the 
third. The whole, however, is commonly con- 
sidered as the earnings of his labour. Both 
rent and profit are, in this casc^ oonfovaded 
with wages. 

As in a dvilised country there are bat fow 
commodities of which the exchangeable value 
arises from labour only, rent and profit cett- 
tributing largely to that of the far gieatcr 
part of them, so the annual produce of its la- 
bour will always be suffiaent to purchase or 
command a much greater quantity of labour 
than what was employed in raising, preparing, 
and bringing that produce to market. If the 
society were annually to employ all the labour 
which it can annually purchase, m the quan- 
tity of labour would increase greatly every 
yeir, ao the produea of every sunwedtng y«v 
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wodU be of vastly grMter ▼aim than Chat of 
Ifae foregoing. Bat there is no country in 
which the whole annual produce i« employeid in 
maintHitting the industrious. The idle every^ 
whcfe consume a great part of it; and, ac- 
eordiiig to the different proportions in which 
it is annually divided between those two dif- 
fiovDl orders of people, its ordinary or aver- 
age value must either annually increase or di- 
miaiih, or continue the same ftom one year 
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or fU UAV09LAL AMD MAAOT fBICB Or OCXM- 
M001T18S. 

TkuntK is in every society or naghbourhood 
an ordioaiy or average rate, both of wages 
and pro6t, in every different employment of 
kbour and stock. This rate is naturally re- 
gnlnccd, as I shall shew hereafter, partly by 
the genenl circumstances of the society, their 
riches or poverty, their advancing, stationary, 
or dedining condition, and partly by the par- 
ticular nature of each emplojrmenU 

There is likewise in rvery society or neigh- 
bourhood fM ordinary or average rate of rent, 
which is regulated, too, as I sliall shew here- 
after, partly by the general circumstances of 
the society or neighbourhood in which the 
land is situated, and partly by the natural or 
improved fertility of the Uuid. 

These ordinary or average rates may be 
cslWd the natural rates of wages, pro6t and 
rent, at the time and place in which they 
cooimonly prevail. 

When the price of any commodity is ndth- 
cr more mar less than what is sufficient to pay 
the rent of the land, the wages of the labour, 
and the prollto of the stock employed in rais- 
ing, preporing, and bringing it to market, ac- 
eeffding to their natural rstea, the commodity 
a then sold for what may be called its natu- 
ral price. 

The oaomedity is then sold prscisely for 
it b worth, or f^ what it really costs 
persoD who brings it to oiarket; for 
» in common language, what is called 
the prime cost of any commodity does not 
com p raheod the profft of the person who is to 
sell it again, yet, if he sells it at a price which 
docs not allow him the ordinary rate of profit 
in his ncighbourliood, he is evidently a loser 
by the trade ; since, by employing his stock 
in some other wey, he might have made tliat 
profit. His profit, besides, is his revenue, 
the proper fund of his subsistence. As, 
while he is preparing and bringing tlie goods 
to market, he advances to his workmen their 
, or their subfistenee; so he advances to 



hlmsdf, in the same manner, his own subslsu 
ence, which is generally suitable to the profit 
which be may reasonably eipcct from die sale 
of His goods. Unless they yield him this 
profit, therefore, they do noc repay him what 
they may very properly be said lo have really 
cost him. 

Hioogh the price, therefore^ which leaves 
him this profit, is not always the lowest at 
which a dealer may sometimes sell his goods, 
it is the lowest at which he is likely to sell 
them for any considerable time; at least 
where there is perfect liberty, or where he 
may change his trade ae often as he pleases. 

The actual price ait which any coounodity it 
commonly sold, is called its market price. It 
may either be above, or below, or exa^y the 
same with its natural price. 

The market price of every particular com- 
modity is regulated by the proportion between 
the quantity which is actually hrouffht to 
market, and the demand of those who are 
willing to pay the natural price of the conw 
modity, or the whole value of the rent, labour, 
and profit, which must be paid in oider to 
bring it thither. Such people may be called 
the effectual demanders, and their demand the 
effectual demand ; since it may be sufficient 
to effectuate the bringing of the commodity 
to market. It h different from the absolute 
demand. A very poor man may be said, in 
some sense, to have a demand for a coach and 
six ; he might like to have it ; but his de- 
mand is not an efl*ectiMl demand, as the com* 
modity can never be brought to market in 
order to satisfy it 

When the quantity of any coannodity which 
is brought to market falls short of tlie effec- 
tual demand, all those who are willing to pay 
the whole value of the rent, wages, and profit, 
which must be paid in order to bring it thith- 
er, caniiot be supplied with the quanti^ which 
they want. Rather than want it altogether, 
some of them will be willing to give more. A 
competition will immediately begin among 
them, and the market price will rise more or 
leas above the natural price, according as 
either the greatness of the deficiency, or the 
wealth and wanton luxury of the competitors^ 
happen to animate more or less the eagemea 
of the competition. Among competitors of 
equal wealth and luxury, the same deficiency 
will generally occasion a more or less eager 
competition, according as the acquisition of 
the commodity happens to be of more or less 
importance to them. Hence the exorbitant 
price of the necessaries of life during the 
blockade of a town, or in a fhmine. 

When the quantity brought to market ex- 
ceeds the effectual demand, it cadnot be all 
sold to those who are willing to pay the whole 
value uf the rent, wages, and profit, which 
must be paid in order to bring it thither. 
Some part must be sold to those who are 
willing to pay lem, and the low price whieh 
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they give fcr it must reduce the priM of the 
whole. The market price will emk more or 
less below the natunl prioe^ aocordiiig m the 
greatness of the excess increases more or* leas 
the competition of the seUera, or according as 
it happens to be more or less important to 
them to get immediately rid of the conmno- 
dity. The same excess in the importation of 
perishable, will occasion a much greater com- 
petition than in that of durable commodities ; 
in the importation of onmgOy for example, 
than in that of old iron. 

When the quantity brou^t to market is 
just sufficient to supply the effectual demand, 
and no more, the market price naturally 
comes to be either exactly, or as nearly as 
can be judged of, the same with the natural 
price. The whole quantity upon hand can 
be disposed of for this price^ and cannot be 
disposed of for mote, llie competition of 
the different dealers obliges them all to ac- 
cept of this pricey but does not oblige them 
to accept of less. 

Tlie quantity of every commodity brought 
to market naturally suits itself to the effectual 
demand. It is the interest of all those who 
employ their land, labour, or stock, in bring- 
ing any commodity to market, that the quan- 
tity nercr should exceed the effectual demand ; 
and it is the interest of all other people that 
it never should fall short of that demand. 

If at any time it exceeds the effectual de- 
mand, some of the component parts of iu 
price must be paid below their natural rate. 
If it is rent, the interest of the landlords wiU 
immediately prompt them to withdraw a part 
of their land; and if it is wages or pro6t, 
the interest of the labourers in the one case, 
and of their employers in the other, will 
prompt them to withdraw a part of their la- 
bour or stock, from this employmenL The 
quantity brought to market wiU soon be no 
more than sufficient to supply the effectual 
demand. All the difierent parts of its price 
will rise to their natural rate, and the whole 
price to its natural price. 

If, on the contrary, the quantity brought to 
market should at any time fall short of the ef- 
fectual demand, some of the component parts 
of its price must rise above their natural rate. 
If it is rent, the interest of all other landlords 
will natorally prompt them to prepare more 
land for the rsising of this commodity ; if it 
is wages or proBt, the interest of all other 1*. 
bourers and dealers will soon prompt them to 
employ more labour and stock in preparing 
and bringing it to market. Hie quantity 
brought thither will soon be sufficient to sup- 
ply the effectual demand. All the different 
parts of its price will soon sink to their na- 
torsi rate, and the whole price to its natural 
price. 

The natural pricey therefore, is, as it were, 
the central price, to which the prices of all 
coasmodiiiasareeonluraallygrBvitaliiig. Di£. 



ferent accidents may iuuittli iieB keep tbcm 
suspended a good deal above it, and wom^ 
times force them down even somewhat below 
it. But whatever may be the obstacles which 
hinder them from settling in tfaii centre of re- 
pose and continuance^ they are constantly 
tending towards it. 

The whole quantity of industry annually 
employed in order to bring any commodity to 
market, naturally suits itself in tins manner to 
the effectual demand. It naturally aims ai 
bringing always that precise quantity thither 
which may be sufficient to supply, and no 
more than supply, that demand. 

But, in some employments, the same qoan- 
tity of industry will, in different years, pro- 
duce very different quantities of commodities ; 
while, in others, it vrill produce always the 
same, or very nearly the same. Tbe same 
number of labourers in husbandry will, in 
different years, produce very different quan- 
titles of com, wine, oil, hops, Ac. But the 
same number of spinners or weavers vrill every 
year produce the same, or very neariy tfcw 
same, quantity of linen and woollen doth. It 
is only the average produce of tbe one species 
of industry which can be suited, in any re- 
spect, to the effectual demand ; and as iu ac- 
tual produce is frequentiy much greater, and 
frequendy much less, than its average pro- 
duce, the quantity of the coounodities brought 
to market will sometimes exceed a good deal, 
and sometimes fall short a good deal, of the 
effectual demand. Even though that demand, 
therefore, should continue always the same, 
their market price will be liable to great fluc- 
tuations, will sometimes fall a good deal be- 
low, and sometimes rise a good deal abovc^ 
their natural price. In the other species oi 
industry, the produce of equal quantities of 
labour being slways the same, or very neariy 
the same, it can be more exactiy snitad to the 
effectual demand. While that demaiKl con- 
tinues the same, therefore, tbe market price of 
the commodities is likely to do so too, and to 
be either altogether, or as nearly as can be 
judged of, the same vrith the natural price. 
That the price of linen and vrooUen cloth is 
liable neither to such frcquoit, nor to such 
great variations, as the price of com, every 
man's experience will inform him. Tbe price 
of the one species of commodities varies only 
with the variations in the demand; that of 
the other varies not only with tbe variations 
in the demand, but with the much greater, 
and more frequent, variaticms in the quantity 
of what is brought to nuuket, in order to sup- 
ply that demand. 

The occasional and temporary fluctuations 
in the market price of any commodity tall 
chiefly upon those parts of its price which r^ 
solve themselves into wages and proht. That 
part which resolves itself into rent it less af- 
fected by them. A rent certain in money is 
not in the laaat afllaolad by them, cither in its 
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nm or in its valae. A rent which condtts 
dtfacr in » certain proportion, or in a certmin 
qoantity, of the rade_ produce, is no doobt af- 
fected in its yearly value by all the occasional 
and temporary fluctuations in the market 
price of that rude produce ; but it is seldom 
affected by them in its yearly rate. In sett- 
ling te terms of the lease, the landlord and 
fiumer endeavour, according to their best 
judgment, to adjust that rate, not to the tern, 
porary and oocaaiooal, but to the average and 
etdinaiy price of the produce. 

Such fluctuations affect both the value and 
fht ratcik either of wages or of profit, accord, 
ing as the market happens to be either over- 
stocked or understocked with commodities or 
with labour, with work done, or with work to 
be doa«. A public mourning raises the price 
of black cloth (with which the market is al- 
BBOst always understocked upon such occa- 
■ooa), and augments the profits of the mcrch- 
anta who pomess any conaidefable quantity of 
it. It has no effect upon the wages of the 
we a ver s . The market is understocked with 
commodities, not with labour, with work done^ 
not with work to be done. It raises the 
wages of journeymen tailors. The market 
here undmtocked with labour. There is an 
cflcctual demand for more labour, for more 
work to be done, than can be had. It sinks 
the price of coloured silks and cloths, and 
•nercby reduces the profits of the merchants 
who have any considerable quantity of them 
upon hand. It sinks, too» the wages of the 
workmen employed in preparing such com. 
snedities, for which all demand is stopped for 
SI months, perhaps for a twelvemonth. Tlie 
market is here overstocked both with commo- 
dities and vrith labour. 

But though the market price of every par- 
ticular commodity is in this manner continu- 
ally gravitating, if one may say so^ towards 
the natural price; yet sometimes particular 
aoddents, sometimca natural causes, and some- 
times particular regulations of police, may, in 
many commodities, keep up the market price, 
for a long time together, a good deal above 
the natural price. 

When, by an increase in the effectual de- 
mand, the market price of some particular 
commodity happens to rise a good deal above 
the natural price, those who employ their 
•locks in supplying that market, are generally 
carc£ul to eonccal this change. If it was 
commonly known, their great profit would 
tempt so many new rivals to employ tlieir 
stocks in the same way, that, the effectual de- 
mand being fully supplied, the market price 
would soon he reduced to the natural price, 
and, perhaps, for some time even below 
it. If the market b at a great distance 
from the residence of those who supply it, 
they may sometimes be able to "keep the se- 
cret for several years together, and nuiy so 
bag enjoy their eitraordinary profita without 
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any new rivals. Secrets of this kind, how. 
ever, it must be acknowledged, can seldom 
be long kept; and the extraordinary profit 
can last very little longer than they are kept. 

Secrets in manufactures are capable of b»- 
ing longer kept than secrets in trade A dyer 
who has found the means of producing a par- 
ticular colour with materials which cost only 
half the price of those commonly made use of, 
may, with good management, enjoy tlie ad- 
vantage of bis discovery as long as he lives, 
and even leave it as a legacy to his posterity. 
His extraordinary gains arise from the high 
price which is paid for his private labour. 
They properly consist in the high wages of 
that labour. But as they are repeated upon 
every part of his stocky and as theb whole 
amount bears, upon that account, a regular 
proportion to it, they are commonly consider- 
ed as extraordinary profits of stock. 

Such enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the effecU of particular accidents, of 
which, however, the operation may sometimes 
last for many years together. 

Some natural productions require such a 
singularity of soil and situation, that all the 
land in a great country, which is fit for pro- 
ducing them, may not be sufficient to supply 
the effectual demand. The whole quantity 
brought to market, therefore, may be disponed 
of to those who are willing to give more than 
what is sufficient to pay the rent of the land 
which produced them, together with tlie wages 
of the labour and the profits of the stock which 
were employed in preparing and bringing them 
to market, according to their natural rates. 
Such commodities may continue for whole 
centuries together to be sold at this high price ; 
and that part of it which resolves itself into 
the rent of land, is in this case the part which 
is generally paid above its natural rate. The 
rent of the land which affords such singular 
and esteemed productions, like the rent of 
some vineyards in France of a peculiarly hap. 
py soil and situation, bears no regular pro- 
portion to the rent of other equally fertile and 
equally well cultivated land in in neighbour- 
hood. The wages of the labour, and the pro- 
fits of the stock employed in bringing such 
commodities to market, on the contrary, ara 
seldom out of their natural prop o rtion to those 
of the other employments of labour and stock 
in tlieir neighbourhood. 

Such enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the effect of natural causes, which 
may hinder the effectual demand from ever 
being fully supplied, and which may continue, 
therefore, to operate for ever. 

A monopoly granted either to an indiridual 
or to a trading company, has tlie same effect 
as a secret in trade or manufactures. The 
monopolists, by keeping the market constantly 
understocked by never fully supplying the ef. 
fectual demand, sell their commodities much 
above the natural pricey and raise i 
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luiMQtii wliilhfr tfMy iwwitf ia migai or ptt>> 
fit, grouly above their naturel me. 

The price of monopol j is upon erery occ»- 
■ion tlie highest which can be goL The oatu^ 
ral price, or the price of free competitioo, oq 
tlie contrary, is the lowest which can be taken, 
not upon every o cca sio n indeed, but for any 
coniidersble time together. The one as up- 
on every oorasion the highest which can be 
■queeied out of the buyers, or which it is sup- 
posed they will consent to give; the other is 
the lowest which the sellers 
afford to take, and at the 



The exclusive privileges of cerporations, 
statutes of apprenticeship^ and all those laws 
which restrain in paftaoular einploy9BeDts» the 
competition to a smaller number than might 
otherwise go into them, have the same ten- 
dency, though in a less degree^ They 4re a 
sort of enlarged monopolies, and may fre- 
quently, for ages together, and in whole rlsswii 
of employments, keep up the market price of 
particular commodities above the natural price, 
and maintain both the wages of the bhoor and 
the profits of the stock employed about tbem 
somewhat above their natural rale. 

Such enhancements of the market price may 
last as long as the regulatioos of police which 
give occasion to them. 

The market price of any particular ooomio- 
dity, though it may continue long above^ can 
seldom continue long below, its natural price. 
Whatever part of it was paid below the natu- 
ral rate, tbie persons whrne interest it affected 
would immediately feel the toss, and would 
immediately withdraw either so much land or 
so much labour, or so much stock, from being 
employed about it, that the quantity brought 
to market would soon be no more than siiiE- 
dent to supply the effectual demand. Its mar- 
ket pricey therefore, would soon rise to the 
natural price; this at least would be the a 
where there was perfect liberty. 

The same statutes of apprenticediip a 
other corporation laws, indeed, which, when a 
manufacture is in prospctity, enable the work- 
man to raise his wages a good deal above their 
natural rate, sometimes oblige him, when it 
decays, to let them down a good deal below 
it. As in the one case they exclude many 
people from his employanent, so in the other 
they exclude him from many employments. 
The eflicct of such regulations, however, is not 
near so durable in sinking the workman's 
wages below, as in raising them above their 
natural mtc. Their operation in the one way 
nay endure for many centuries, but in the 
other it can last no longer than the lives of 
some of the workmen who were bred to the 
busincat in the time of its prosperity. When 
they ate gona^ the numbv of those who are 



BOOK I. 

to the trade will natorallj 
suit itself to the elftctoal demand. The po^ 
lice must be as violent as that of Indostan or 
Egypt (where every man was bounil 
by a principle of religion to follow the occu* 
pation of his father, and was supposed to coow 
mit the most horrid sacrilege if he changed it 
for another), which can in any particular em- 
ployment, and for several generalioos togeth- 
er, sink either the wages of labour or the pi««. 
fits of stock below their natural rate. 

This is all that I think 

rved 'Ot present concern 
whether occasional or permanent, of the i 
ket pace of commo^ties from the nm 



The BBtwal price itself varies with the no. 
tuml rate of esch of its component parts, of 
wages, profit, and rent ; and in every aodecy 
this rate varies according to their rirruiiialan 
ces, according to their riches or poverty, their 
advancing, stationary, or declining condiiioo. 
I shall, in the four fallowing chapters, endeaifu 
our to explain, as fully and distinctly as 1 can, 
the causes of those different variatiotts. 

First, I shall endeavour to explain what are 
the ci r c u m sta nces which naturally detemaino 
the rate of wages, and in what manner thos* 
circu m stances are affected by the richcaor po- 
verty, by the advancing, stationary, or declin- 
ing state of the society. 

Secondly, I shall endeavour to skesr what 
are tlie circumstances which naturally deter- 
mine the laie of profit ; and in what manner, 
too» those circumstances are affected by the 
like variations in the state of the society. 

Though pecuniary wages wid profit are very 
diilcreot in the different employments of ii^ 
hour and stock ; yet a certain propor ti on seems 
commonly to take place be t wee n both the p»> 
cuniary wages in all the different empl oyme nts 
of hdiour, and the pecuniary profits in all the 
different employasentt of stock. This pro- 
poftion, it will appear hereafter, depends par^ 
ly upon the nature ct the diffierent employ- 
ments, and partly upon the diflfcrent laws and 
policy of the society in which they are eaiiSe d 
on. But though in many respects dependent 
upon the laws and policy, tIJs p r opor ti on 
sccnss to be little affected by the riches or po* 
verty of that society, by its advancing^ at^ 
tionary, or dedining condition, but to remain 
the same, or very nearly the same, in all tboaa 
different states. I shall, In the thbd i 
endeavour to explain all the diffcteot i 
stances vrhich regulate this prapoftion. 

In the fourth and last pbMe, I shall < 
our to shew what are the drcumstaoces wUeh 
regulate the rent of land, and which either 
raise or lower the real price of all the diffcieat 
which it pitiducesL 
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CHAP. VIIL 

OF THE WAOn or LAJOOB. 

TkB ffodnce of labour conalittttfti llie iwlunl 
recompeoce or wages of labour. 

In that original Mate of things whidi {>re- 
csdcs teth the appvO|iriation of land and the 
accBmniation of stook, the whole produee of 
labour belongs to the labourer. :He has nei- 
ther landlord nor naalcr to share with him. 

Had this state continued, Ihe wages of la- 
■hour would have .augmented widi all those 
improvcnients in its productive powen, to 
whidi the dinstoo of labour gives occasion. 
AH diingB would gnuhially hai9e become 
cheaper. Tbey would have -been produced by 
a smaller quanti^ of -labour ; and as the com- 
moditieit pfoduoed by equal quantities of la- 
bour would naturally in this state of things be 
odunged lor one another, they would have 
been purchased likewise with die produce of 
a smaller quantity. 

But though all diingB vronid have become 
che a per in reality, in appearance many things 
Bughi have become dearer, than before, or 
have been exchanged for a greater quantity of 
other goods. Let us suppoee, for example, 
thai in the greater part of employments the 
productive powers of labour hjid been im- 
profed to tenfold, or that a day's labour could 
praduoe ten times the quantity of work which 
it had done originally ; but that in a particu- 
lar employment they had been improved only 
to double^ or that a day's labour could pro- 
duce only twice the quantity of work which 
«t had done before. In exchanging the pro- 
duce of a day's labour in the greater part of 
cnploymeots for that of a day's labour in this 
pstticttlaroiie, ten times the original quantily 
of work in them would purehase only twice 
the original quantity in it. Any particular 
quantity in it, therefore, a pound weight, for 
caample, would appear to be 6ve times dearer 
than bcforcb In reality, however, it would be 



the landlord demands a share of almost all the 
produce which the labourer can either raise or 
collect from iL His rent makes the first de- 
duction from the produce of the labour which 
is employed upon land. 

It seldom happens that the person who tills 
the ground has wherewithal to mdntaiu liim* 
self till he reaps the harvest. His mainte- 
nance is generally advanced to him from the 
stock of a master, the farmer wlio employs 
him, and who would have no interest to em- 
ploy trim, unless he was to share in the pro- 
duce of ^is labour, or unless his stock was to 
be replaced to him with a profit. This profit 
makes a second deduction iVom the produce 
of the labour which is employed upon land. 

The produce of almost all other labour is 
liable to the Hke deduction of profit. In all 
arts and manufactures, th« greater part of the 
workmen stand in need of a master, to ad- 
vance them the materials of their work, and 
their wages «nd maiiftenance, till it be com- 
pleteu. He shares in the produce of tlieir la- 
bour, or in the value which it adds to the ma- 
terials upon which it is bestowed ; and in this 
share consisis his profit. 

It sometimes happens, indeed, Aata single 
independent workman has stock ftullicient both 
■to purchaae the materials of his work, and to 
maintain himself till it be completed. He is 
both master and workman, and enjoys the 
whole produce of his own lalwur, or the whole 
value which it adds to the materials upon which 
it is bestowed. It indudes what are usually 
two disdnct revenues, belonging to two dis- 
tinct persons, the profits of stock, and the 
wages of labour. 

Such cases, however, are not very frequent ; 
and in every part of Europe twenty workmen 
serve under a master for one that is indepen- 
dent , and the wages of labour are everywhere 
understood to be, what they usually are, when 
the labourer is one person, and the owner ct 
the stock which employs him another. 

What are the common wages of labour, de- 
pends everywliere upon the contract usually 
made between those two patties, whose into- 



twice as cheap. Hiough it required five times ' rests are by no means the same. The woHt- 



the qnaatity of other goods to purchaae it, it 
would raqutie only half the quantity of 1*- 
bour either to purchase or to produce it. The 
acqnisitiM, theicfoK^ would be twice as easy 
oe before. 

But this original state of things, in which 



men desire to get as much, the masters to givn 
as little, as pokuble. The fonner are dispowd 
to combine in urder to raise, the latter in or- 
der to lower, the wages of labour. 

It is not, however, difficult to foresee which 
of the two parties must, upon all ordinary oe- 



tbe labourer enjoyed the whole produce of his . caaons, have the advantage in the dispute^ 
own labour, could not last beyond the first in- 1 and force tlie other into a compliance with 
trodnctioQ of the appropriation of land and ' their tenns. The masters, being fewer in nui». 
the accomulatioo of stock. It was at an end, ! her, can combine much more easily : and the 
therefo r e , long before the most considerable law, besides, authorises, ur at least does not 
inproveroents were made in the productive 



powers of labour ; and it would be to no pur- 
pose to trace further what might have b«en 
its efiTecta upon the recompcnce or wagfs of 



Ataoon«»laod 



prohibit, their oombioaticnis, while it prohibits 
tliose of the workmen. We have no arts of 
parliament against combining to lower the 
price of work, but many against combining 
to raise it In all such disputes, the masten 
en hold out much Wr^v. A landlasd^ « 
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farmer, a master manuftctorer, or merchant, 
though they did not employ a lingle workman, 
could generally live a year or two upon the 
stocks which they have already acquired. 
Many workmen could not subsist a week, few 
oould subust a month, and scarce any a year, 
without employment. In the long run, the 
workman may be as neoeaeary to his roaster as 
his master is to him; but the necessity is not 
so immediate. 

We rarely hear, it has been said, of the 
combinations of masten, though frequently of 
tliose of workmen. But whoever imagines, 
upon this account, that masters rarely com- 
bine, is as ignorant of the world as of the sub- 
ject. Masters are always and everywhere in 
a sort of tadt, but constant and uniform, com- 
bination, not to raise the wages of labour a- 
bove their actual rate. To vioUte this com- 
Im nation is everywhere a most unpopular ac- 
tion, and a sort of reproach to a master among 
his neighbours and equals. We seldom, in- 
deed, hear of this combination, because it is 
the usual, and, one may say, the natural state 
of things, which nobody ever bears of. Mas- 
ters, too, sometimes enter into particular com- 
binations to sink the wages of labour even be- 
low this rate. Theat are always conducted 
with the utmost silence and secrecy till the 
moment of eiecution ; and when the work- 
men yield, as they sometimes do vrithout re- 
iistance, though severely felt by them, they 
are never heard of by other people. Such 
combinations, however, are frequently re siMe d 
by a contrary defensive combination of the 
workmen, who sometimes, too, without any 
provocation of this kind, combine, of their 
own accord, to raise the price of their labour. 
Their usual pretences are, sometimes the high 
price of provisions, sometimes the great pn^t 
which their masters make by their work. But 
whether their comhinati<ms be offensive or de- 
fensive, they are always abundantly heard of. 
In order to bring the point to a speedy deci- 
sion, they have always recourse to the loudest 
chunour, and sometimes to the most shocking 
violence and outra^ They are desperate, 
and act with the folly and eitravagance of 
desperate men, who must either starve, or 
frighten their masten into an inunediate com- 
pliance vrith their demands. The masters, 
upon these occasions, are just as clamorous 
upon the other side, and never cease to call 
aloud for the assistance of the civil magistrate, 
and the rigorous execution of those laws which 
have been enacted with so much severity a. 
gainst the combination of servants, labourers, 
and journeymen. The workmen, according- 
ly, very seldom derive any advantage from the 
violence of those tumultuous combinatioas, 
which, partly from the interposition of the 
civil magistrate, partly from the superior stea- 
dinen of the masters, partly from the necessi- 
ty which the greater part of the workmen are 
uadcr ef suboiittiac lor the sake of preaent 



subsistence^ generaUy end In nothing but the 
punishment or ruin of the ringleaders. 

But though, in disputes vrith their work- 
men, masters must generally have the adYan- 
tage, there is, however, a certsin rste, below 
which it seems impossible to reduce, for any 
considerable time, the ordinary wages even oi 
the lowest species of labour. 

A man must always live by his work, and 
his wages must at least be sufficient to main- 
tain him. Hwy must even upon most occa- 
sions be somewhat more, otherwise it vrould 
be impossible for him to bring up a family^ 
and the race of such workmen could not Isot 
beyond the first generation. Mr Cantilloa 
seems, upon this account, to suppose that the 
lomest species of common labourers must 
everywhere earn at least double their own 
maintenance^ in order that, one with another, 
they may be enabled to bring up two child, 
ren ; the bhour of the wife, on account of 
her necessary attendance on the children, be- 
ing supposed no more than suflident to pro- 
vide for herself. But one half the children 
bom, it is computed, die before the age of 
manhood. The poorest labourers, therefore, 
according to this account, must, one with 
another, attempt to rear at least four children, 
in order that two may have an equal chance 
of living to that age. But the Ofceiisij 
maintenance of four children, it is supposed, 
may be neariy equal to that of one man. Hie 
labour of an able4iodied slave, the aame 
author adds, is computed to be worth double 
his maintenance ; and that of the meanest la 
bourer, he thinks, cannot be worth leas than 
that of an able-bodied slaves Thus lar at 
least seems certain, that, in order to bring op 
a family, the labour of the husband and wife 
together must, even in the lowest species ef 
common labour, be able to cam something 
more than what is precisely necessary for their 
own maintenance; but in what proportion, 
whether in that above.mentioned, or in any 
other, I shall not take upon me to deteminc. 

There are certain drcumstanoes, however, 
which sometimes give the labourers an ad- 
rentage, and enable them to raise their wages 
considerably above this rate, evidently the 
lowest which is consbtent vrith mmmon bo- 
manity. 

When in any country the demand for those 
who live by wages, labourers, journeymen, 
servants of every kind, is oontiniiisUy increas- 
ing ; when every year furnishes employmcM 
for a greater number than had been employed 
the year before, the workmen faave no occa- 
sion to combine in order to raise thdr wageib 
The scardty of hands occasions a competitioo 
among masters, who bid against one anoihcf 
in order to get workmen, and thus voluntarily 
break through the natural combination of inas> 
ten not to raise wages. 

The demand for those who live by wages* 
it IS ovideDt, canast inriiaes bat i 
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tion to the incrcaie of the fbnds which are 
destined to the payment of wages. These 
funds are of two kinds, first, the revenue 
which ia over and above what is necessary for 
the maintenance; and, secondly, the stock 
which is over and above what is necessary for 
the empleymeiit of their masters. 

When the landlord* annuitant, or monied 
man, has a greater revenue than what he 
judges sufficient to maintain his own family, 
be employs either the whole or a part of the 
surplus in maintaining one or more menial 
servants. Increase this surplus, and he will 
nstnrally increase the number of those ser- 
vants. 

When an independent workman, such as a 
weaver or shoemaker, has got more stock 
than what is sufficient to purchase the mate- 
rials of his own work, and to maintain him- 
self till he can dispose of it, he naturally em- 
ploys one or more journeymen with the sur- 
plus, in order to make a profit by their work. 
Increase this surplus, and he will naturally 
increase the number of his journeymen. 

The demand for those who live by wages, 
therefore, necessarily increases with the in- 
crease of the revenue and stock of every 
country, and cannot possibly increase without 
it. The increase of revenue and stock is the 
inorease of national wealth. The demand for 
those who live by wages, therefore, naturally 
increases with the increa&e of national wealth, 
and cannot possibly increase without it. 

It is not the actual greatness of national 
wealth, but its continual increase, which oc 
casions a rise in the wages of labour. It is 
not, accordingly, in the richest countries, but 
in the most thriving, or in those which are 
growing rich the fastest, that the wages of la- 
bour are highest. England is certainly, in 
the present times, a much richer country than 
any part of North America. The wages of 
labour, however, are much higher in North 
America than in any part of England. In 
the province of New York, common labourers 
cam * three shillings and siipence currency, 
equal to two shillings sterling, a^^lay ; ship- 
carpenters, ten shillings and sixpence curren- 
cy, with a pint of rum, worth sixpence ster- 
ling, equal in all to six shillings and sixpence 
sterling ; house-carpenters and bricklayers, 
eight filings currency, equal to four shill- 
ings and sixpence ster ing ; journeymen tai- 
lors, five shillings currency, equal to about 
two shillings and tenpence sterling. These 
prices are all above die London price ; and 
wages are said to be as high in the other colo- 
nics as in New York. The price of provi. 
dons b everywhere in North America much 
lower than in England. A dearth has never 
been known there. In the worst seasons 
they have always had a suffidency for them- 



selves, though less for exportation. If the 
money price of labour, therefore, be higher 
than it is anywhere in the mother-country, 
its real price, the real command of the necei. 
series and conveniendes of life which it con« 
veys to the labourer, must be liigher in a stili 
greater proportion. 

But though North America is not yet so 
rich as England, it is much more thriving, 
and advandng with much greater rapidity 
to the further acquisition of richer The 
roost ded^ive mark of the prosperity of any 
country is the increase of the number of its 
inhabitants. In Great Britain, and most 
other European countries, they are not sup- 
posed to double in less than five hundred 
years. In the British colonies in North 
America, it has been found that they double 
in twenty or five-and-twenty years. Nor in 
the present times is this increase prindpally 
owing to the continual importation of new 
inhabitants, but to the great multiplication of 
tl* spedes. Those who live to old age, it is 
said, frequently see there from filly to a bund- 
red, and sometimes many more, descendents 
from their own body. Labour is there so 
well rewarded, that a numerous fiunily of 
children, instead of being a burden, is a source 
of opulence and prosperity to the parents. 
The labour of each child, before it can leave 
thdr house, is computed to be worth a hun- 
dred pounds clear gain to them. A young 
widow with four or five young children, who» 
among the middling or inferior ranks of peo- 
ple in Europe, would h&ve so little chance for 
a second husband, is there frequently courted 
as a sort of fortune. The value of children is 
the greatest of all encouragements to marriage. 
We cannot, therefore, wonder that the people 
in North America should generally marry 
very young. Notwithstanding the great in- 
crease occasioned by such early marriages, 
tliere is a continual complaint of the scardty 
of hands in North America. The demand 
for labourers, the funds destined for main- 
taining them increase, it seems, still faster 
than they can find labourers to employ. 

Though the wealth of a country should be 
very great, yet if it has been long stationary, 
we must not expect to find the wages of la- 
bour very high in it. The funds destined for 
the payment of wages, the revenue ^nd stock 
of its inhabitants, may be of the greatest ex- 
tent ; but if they have continued for several 
centuries of the same, or very nearly of the 
same extent, the number of labourers employ- 
ed every year oould easily supply, and even 
more than supply, the number wanted the 
following year. There could seldom be any 
scardty of hands, nor could the masters be 
obliged to bid against one another in order to 
get them. The hands, on the contrary, would, 
in this case, naturally multiply beyond their 
employment. There would be a conaUnt 
scardty' of «nploynM&^ and the laboursfa 
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would be obliged to bid ageinei one another 
in order to get it. If in such a country the 
wages of labour had ever been nofe than auf« 
6cient to nuuntain the bbourer, and to enable 
him to bring up a family, the eompotiiaon of 
tlie laboureni and ttie interert of the masters 
would soon reduce them to the lowest rate 
which ia consistent with common humanity. 
China has been long one of the richest, that 
!•, one of the most fertile, beH cultivated, 
moat induatrioui^ and mott populous, coun- 
tries in the world. It aeema^ however, to have 
been long stationary. Marco Polo, who vi.- 
•ited it mure than 6ve hundred yeara ago, de- 
icribcs its cultivation, industry, and poploua- 
ness, almost in the same terms in which they 
are described by travellers in the present 
times. It had, perhaps, even long before his 
timoi acquired that full complement of riches 
which tlw nature of its laws and institutions 
permiu it to acquire. The accounts of all 
travellers, inconsistent in many other respects, 
agree in the low wages of labour, and in the 
diifficttlty which a bboufcr finds in bringing 
up a family in China* If by digging the 
ground a whole day he can get what will pur. 
ohase a small quantity of rioe in the evening, 
he is contented. The condition of artifioera 
is, if possible, still worse. Instead of waiting 
indolently in their work-houses for the calls 
of their customers, as in Europe, they are 
continually running about the streets with the 
tools of their respective tndes, offMng their 
services, and, as it were, begging employment. 
Tlie poverty of the lower ranks of people in 
China far surpasses thai of the most beggariy 
nations in Europe. In the neighbourfaood- 
of Canton, many hundred, it is commonly 
said, many tliousand families have no babita* 
tion on the land, but live constantly in little 
fishing-boata upon the rinrecs and a 
The sobsistence which they find there is so 
acanty, that they are eager to fish up the nas- 
tiest garbage thrown overboard from any Eu- 
ropean ship. Any carrion, the carcase of a 
dead dog or eat, for example, though half pu 
trid and slinking, is as welcome to them as 
the moat wholesome food to the people of 
other countries. Marriage is encouraged 
China, not by the profitableness of children, 
but by the Ubcrty of destroying them, in 
all great towns, several are every night eipos- 
ed in the street, w drowned Uke pupines in 
the water. Hie performance of this horrid 
office is even said to be the avowed buriness 
by which some people earn their subsistence. 
China, however, though it may, perhaps, 
stand still, does not srein to go backwards. 
Ita towns are nowhere deserted by their inha- 
bitants. The lands which had once been cul- 
tivated, are nowhere neglected. The same, 
or very neariy the same, annual labourv must, 
tfaesefore, continue to be performed, and the 
funds dotined for maintaining it must not, 
rnBsiiqusntljr, ba aensibly diminishsd. The 



lowest claas of labourers, therefore^ notwith- 
standing their scanty subtistenoe, must some 
way or another nsake shift to continue their 
race so far aa to keep up their usual numbers. 

But it would be o&erwise in a country 
wheie the funds destined for the maintenance 
of labcur were sensibly decaying. Every year 
the dwnand for servacts and labourers would, 
in aH the difierent classes of employments, be 
less dian it had been the year before. Many 
who had been bred in the superior dasscs, not 
being able to find employment in their eww 
business, would be glad to seek it in the low- 
est. Tb^ lowest class being not only over- 
stocked with ite own woikmen, but with the 
overfiowings of all the other classes, the com- 
petition for employment would be so great in 
it, as to reduce the wages of bbour to the 
most miserable and scanty subsistence of the 
labourer. Many would not be able to find 
employment even upon these liard terms, but 
would ekher starve, or be driven to seek a sub- 
sistence, either by begging, or by the perpetra- 
tion, perhaps, of the greatest enormities. Want, 
famine^ and mortality, would immediately pre- 
vsil in thatdass, and from thence extend them- 
selves to all the superior classes, till the number 
of inhabitants in the country was reduced tt^ 
what could easily be maintained by the reve- 
nue and stock which remained in it, and which 
had escaped either the tyranny or calamity 
which had'destroyed therest. This; perhaps, 
is nearly the present state of Bengal, and of 
some odier of tiw English settlements in the 
East Indies. Ivi a fertile country, which had 
before been much depopulated, where sob- 
sistence, consequently, should not be very dif. 
ficult, and where, notwithstanding^ three or 
four hundred thousand people die of hunger 
in one year, we may be assured diat the funds 
destined for the nuuntanance of the labouring 
poor are fast decaying. The <fifierenoe be- 
tween the genius of the British constitution, 
which protects and governs North America, 
and that of the mercantile company which op- 
presses and domineers m the East Indies, 
cannot, perhaps^ be better illustrated than by 
the different sute of those countries. 

The libersl reward of labour, therefore, aa 
it is the necessary effect^ so it is the natural 
symptom of increasing national weahb. The 
scanty maintenance of the labouring poor, on 
the other hand, is the natural symptom that 
things are at a stand, and tlieir starving con- 
dition, that they are going faat backwards. 

In Great Britain, the wages of labour secm» 
in the present times, to be evidently more 
than what is precisely necessary to enable the 
labourer to bring up a fanuly. In order to 
satisly ourselves upon this point, it will not 
be necessary to enter into any tedious or 
doubtful ca^lation of what may be the law> 
est sum upon which it is possible to do thii^ 
There are many plain aymptoms, Hatt the 
wases of labour ax^ nowhara in Uria- conntrv 
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nqcnlatcd hf this lowoi ntie^ vhicb b ooi^ 
ttstent with common humanity. 

First, in almost every parf of Great Britain 
Ihcte is a diatinctioo, eren in the lowest spe- 
dc» of labour, between summer amf winter 
wi^aii Summer wa^M are always highest* 
Bmt, on aoooont of the extraordinary expense 
of twA, die maintenance of a family is most 
expensive in winter. Wages, tlierefore» being 
hi^Msl when tliia expense is lowest, it seems 
sitdft that they are not regulated by what 
Is necessary for this expense, but by the quan- 
tity and suppos ed value of the work. A la- 
hower, it noay be said, indeed, ought to save 
part of fats summer wages^ in order to defray 
his wtnlcr expense; and that, through the 
■heU yew, they do not exceed what i» aecea- 
iery fo maintain his family throu^ the whole 
year. A slave, however, or one absolutely 
d e p ende nt on us for immediate subsistence, 
wouhi aoC be treated in thia manner. Hit 
daily sghswlence would, be pvoportiened to his 



Socondly, the wages of labour do not* in 
Great Britain, finctuata with the price of pro- 
TJsioiw Them vary everywhere from year to 
year, ficy ently from month to month. But 
in maay places, the money price of labour re> 
mne uniibrmly the same, sometimes for half 
a century together. If, in these places, there- 
fore, the labouring poor can maintain their fa- 
milies in dear years, they must be at their ease 
in timea of moderste plenty, and in affluence 
<a those of extnordinary cheapness. The high 
price of peovisions during these ten years past, 
has not, in many parts of the kingdom, been 
aeooanpanied wi^ any sensible rise in the mo> 
■ey price of labooB. It has, indeed, in some; 
owing^ probably, mare to the increase of the 
' for Ubour, than tothat of the price 



Thirdly, as die price of provisions varies 
mote finm yeur to ytar than the wageaof la- 
boo^ sov on the other hand, the wagea of la* 
OQurearymore from place to place than the 
price of provisioRs. llie prices of biead and 
buichsus' meat are gencsaily the same, or very 
nearly tlia same, tlwough the greater part of 
the united kingdom. These, and most other 
things wlttch are sold by fvtail, the way in 
whkh the labouring poor buy all things, arr 
ganaraUy fully as cheap, or cheaper, in great 
towaa than in the remoter, parts of the coun> 
tiy, ftir reasons which I shall have occasion to 
cxpUa hereafter. But the wi^ges of labour 
in a great town and its neighbourhood^ are 
frequently a fourth or a fifth part, twenty or 
fivo.and««wen^ per cent, higher than at a few 
laiks diatancab JBighteea pence a day may 
he radkooed tlie common price of labour ia 
London and iu neighbourhood. M • f<?^ 
miles distance^ it falls to fourteen and fifteen 
pence. Tenpence may be reckoned its price 
in Edinburgh and its neighbourhood. At a 
frw milca distance, it falls to eightpenoc^ the 



usual price af oommon labour through the 
greater part of the low country of Scotland, 
where it varies a good deal less than in £qg. 
land. Such a difierence of prices, which, it 
seems, is not always sufficient to transport a 
man from one paridi to another, would necea- 
sarily occasion so great a transportation of the 
most bulky commodities, not only from one 
parish to another, but from one end of the king, 
dom, almo&t from one end of the world to the 
other, as would soon reduce them more nearly 
to a level. After all that has been said of the 
lerity and inconstancy of human lutture^ it 
appears evidently from experience, that man 
is, of all sorts of luggage, the most difiicult to 
be transported. If the labouting poor, there- 
fore, can maintain their families in those parts 
of the kingdom where the price of hbour is 
lowest, they must be in affluence where it is 
highest. 

Fourthly, the variatioas in the price of la- 
bour not only do not correspond, either in 
place or time, with those in the price of pro- 
visions, but they are frequently quite opposite. 

Grain, the food of the common people, is 
dearer in Scotland than in England, whence 
Scotland receives almost every year very large 
suppliesk But English com must be sold 
dearer in Scotland, the country to which it is 
brought, than in England, the country from 
which it comes; and in proportion to its qua- 
lity It cannot be sold dearer in Scotland than 
the Scotch coro that comes to the same mar. 
ket ia competition with it. The quality of 
grain depends chiefly upon the quantity of 
flour or meal which it yields at the mill ; and, 
in tliis respect, English grain is so much su- 
perior to the Scotch, that though often dearer 
in appearance^ or in proportion to the measure 
of ita bulk, it is generally cheaper in reality, 
or in proportion to its quality, or even to the 
measure of its weigki. The price of laltour, 
on the contrary, u dearer in England than in 
Scotland. If the labouring poor, therefore, 
can maintain their ftuniHes in the one part of 
the united kingdom, they must be in affluence 
in the other. Oatmeal, indeed, supplies the 
common people in Scotland with the greatest 
and the beat part of their food, which is, in 
general, much inferior to that of their neigh- 
bours of the same rank in England. This 
diflierenoe, however, in the mode of their sub- 
sistence, is not the causey but the effect, of 
the difference in their wages ; tliough, by a 
strange misapprehension, I have frequently 
heard it repr e se nted as the cause. It is not 
because one man keeps a coach, while his 
neighbour walks a-foot, that the one is rich, 
and the otiier poor; but because the one is 
rich, he keeps a coach, and because the other 
is poor, he walks a-foot. 

During the coune of the last century, tak- 
ing one year with another, grain was dearer 
in both parts of the united kingdom than dur- 
ing that of the present lliis is a matter of 
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fact which cannot now admit of any reason- 
able doubt ; and the proof of it is, if ponible, 
still more decisive with regard to ScotUmd 
than with regard to England. It is in ScoU 
land supported by the eridence of the public 
fiars, annual valuations made upon oath, ac- 
cording to the actual state of the markets, of 
all the different sorts of grain in every differ- 
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subject*. In y^tf, Mr Orcgory Kln^'^wlioai 
skill in polilkal Arithmetic is so much extoU 
led by Dr Daveft^t, computed the ordinary 
income of labourers and ouuservanta to be 
fifteen \owa6» a-ycar to a family, whkh bo 
supposed to consbt, one with another, of three 
and a half person*. His calculation, there* 
fore, though different in appcvance. 



ent county of Scotland. If such direct proo/ ponds very nearly at bottom with that of Judge 



could require any collateral evidence to con- 
firm it, I would observe, that this has like- 
wise been the case in FVance, and probably in 
most other parte of Europe. With regard to 
France, there is the clearest proof. But though 
it is certain, that in both parts of the united 
kingdom grain was somewhat dearer in the 
last century than in the present, it is equally 
certain that labour was much cheaper. If the 
labouring poor, therefore, could bring up their 
families then, they must be much more at 
their ease now. In the last century, the most 
usual day-wages of common labour through 
the greater part of Scotland were sixpence in 
summer, and fivepence ill winter. Three shil- 
lings a-week, the same price, very nearly still 
conunues to be paid in some parts of the 
Highlands and Western islands. Through 
the greater part of the LoK^untry, the most 
usual wages of common Ifbmtr are now eighu 
pence a-day; tcnpence, sometimes a shilling, 
about Ekiinburgh, in Uie couutiea which bor- 
der upon England, probably on account of 
that neighbourhood, and in a few other places 
where there has lately been a considerable rise 
in the demand for fabour, about Glasgow, 
Carron, Aynhire, Atj? In England, the im- 
provements of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, began much earlier than in Scot- 
land. The demand for labour, and conse- 
quently its price, must necessarily have in- 
creased with (hose improvements. In the last 
century, accordingly, as well as in the present, 
tlie wages of labour were higher in England 
than in Scotland. They have risen, too, con- 
siderably since that time, though, on account 
of the greater variety of wages paid there in 
different places, it is more difficult to 
tain how much. In 1614, the pay of a foot 
soldier was the same as in the present times, 
eightpeuce a-day. When it was first estab- 
lished, it would naturally be regulated by the 
usual wages of common labourers, the rank 
of people from which foot soldiers are com- 
monly drawn. Lord-chief-justice Hales, who 
wrote in the time of Charles II. computes the 
necessary expense of a labourer's family, oon- 
si^ng of six persons, the fatlier and mother, 
two children able to do something, and two 
not able, at ten shillings a-week, or twenty-six 
pounds a-year. If they cannot earn this by 
their labour, they must make it up, he sup- 
poses, either by begging or stealing. He ap- 
paan to hava eDquired venr carefully into dds 



Hales. Both suppose tiie weekly expense of 
such families to be about twenty-pence aJtead. 
Both the pecuniary income aJid expense of 
such families have increased considerably since 
tiiat time Uirough the greater part of the king- 
dom, in some places more, and in some k^ 
though perhaps scarce anywhere so much as 
some exaggerated accounts of the present wages 
of labour have lately represented them to tha 
public. The price of labour, it must be ob- 
serred, cannot be ascertained very accurately 
anywhere, different prices being often paid at 
the same place and for the same tort of la- 
bour, not only according to the different abi- 
lities of the workman, but according to the 
or hardness of the masters. Where 
wages are not regubted by law, all that we 
can pretend to determine is, what are the 
most usual; and experience seems to shew 
that law can never regulate them properly, 
thou^ it has often pretended to do so. 

The real reoompence of labour, the reai 
quantity of the necessaries and oonvenicndcs 
of life which it can procure to the labourer, 
has, during the course of the present century, 
increased perhaps in a still greater proportioB 
than its money price. Not only grain has be- 
come somewhat cheaper, but many other 
things, from which the industrious poor derive 
an agreeable and wholesome variety of food, 
have become a great deal cheaper. Potatoes, 
for example, do not at present, throu|^ the 
greater part of the kingdom, cost half the 
price which they used to do thirty or forty 
years ago. The same thing may be said of 
turnips, carrots, cabbages ; things which were 
formerly never raised but by the spade, hot 
which are now commonly raised by the plough. 
All sort of garden stuft, too, has beoome cheep- 
er. The greater part of the apples, and even 
of the onions, consumed in Great Britain, 
wcre^ in the last century, imported from Fbn- 
ders. The great improvements in the coarser 
manufactories of both linen and woollen doth 
furnish the labouren with cheaper and better 
clothing ; and those in the manuiiKtories of 
the coarser metals with cheaper and better in* 
struments of trade, as we 1 as with many a- 
greeable and convenient ineces of household 
furniture. Soap, salt, candles, leather, and 
fermented liquors, havc^ indeed, beeone a 
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good deal dearer, chiefly from the taxes which 
have been laid upon them, llie quantity of 
iheae, however, which the labouring poor arc 
under any necessity of consuming, is so very 
small, that the increase in their price does not 
compensate the diminution in that of so many 
other things. The common complaint, that 
luxury extends itself even to the lowest ranks 
of the people, and that the labouring poor will 
not now be contented with tlie same food, 
cluching, and lodging, which satisfied them in 
former times, may convince us that it is not 
the money price of labour only, but its real 
rcc«Nnpence, which has augmented. 

is this improvement in the circumstances of 
the lower ranks of the people to be regarded 
as an advantage, or as an inconveniency, to 
the society ? The answer seems at first abun- 
dantly plain. Servants, labourers, and work- 
men of different kinds, make up the far great- 
er part of every great political society. But 
»hat improves the circumstances of the great- 
er part, can never be regarded as any incon- 
veniency to the whole. No society can surely 
be flourishing and liappy, of which the far 
greater part of the members are poor and mi- 
serable. It is but equity, besides, that they 
who feed, clothe, and lodge the whole body 
of the people, should have such a share of the 
produce of their own labour as to be them- 
aelves tolerably well fed, clothed, and lodged. 

Poverty, though it no doubt discourages, 
does not always prevent, marriage. It seems 
even to be favourable to generation. A half- 
starved Highland woman frequently bean more 
than twenty children, while a pampered fine 
bdy is often incapable of bearing any, and is 
generally exhausted by two or three. Bar- 
renness, so frequent among women of fashion, 
is very rare among those of inferior station. 
Luxury, in the fair sex, while it inflames, per- 
haps, the passion for enjoyment, seems always 
to weaken, and frequently to destroy altogeth- 
er, the powers of generation. 

But poverty, though it does not prevent the 
generation, is extremely unfavourable to the 
rearing of children. The tender plant is pro- 
duced ; but in so cold a soil, and so severe a 
climate, soon withers and dies. It is not un- 
common, 1 have l)cen frequently told, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, for a mother who has 
l)om twenty childien not to have two alive. 
Several officers of great experience have as- 
sured me, that, so far from recruiting their 
regiment, they have never been able to supply 
it with drums and fifes, from all the soldiers' 
children that were bom in it. A greater num- 
ber of fine children, however, is seldom seen 
anywhere than about a barrack of soldiers. 
Very few of tliem, it seems, arrive at the age 
of thirteen or fourteen. In some places, one 
iiolf the children die before they are four years 
of age, in many places before they are seven, 
and in almost all places before they are nine 
or tttn. This great mortality, however will 



everywhere be found chiefly among the chil- 
dren of the common people, who cannot afibrd 
to tend them with the same care as those of 
better station. Though their marriages are 
generally more fruitful than those of people 
of fashion, a smaller proportion of their chil- 
dren arrive at maturity. In foundling hos- 
pitals, and among the children brought up by 
parish charities, tlie mortality is still greater 
than among those of the common people. 

Every species of animals naturally multi- 
plies in proportion to the means of their sub- 
sistence, and no species can ever multiply be- 
yond it. But in civilized society, it is only 
among the inferior ranks of people that the 
scantiness of subsistence can set limits to the 
further multiplication of the human species ; 
and it can do so in no other way than by de- 
stroying a great part of the children wliich 
their fruitful marriages produce. 

The liberal reward of labour, by enabling 
them to provide better fur their children, and 
consequently to bring up a greater number, 
naturally tends to widen and extend those li- 
mits. It deserves to be remarked, too, that it 
necessarily does this as nearly as possible in 
the proportion which tlie demand for labour 
requires. If this demand is continually in- 
creasing, the reward of labour must necessari- 
ly encourage in such a manner the marria<rc 
and multiplication of labourers, as may enaliie 
tliem to supply that continually increasing lie- 
mand by a continually increasing population. 
If the reward should at any time be less than 
what was requisite for this purpose, the de- 
ficiency of hands would soon raise it ; and if 
it should at any time be more, their excessive 
multiplication would soon lower it to this ne- 
cessary rate. The market would be so much 
understocked with labour in tlie one case, and 
so much overstocked in the other, as would 
soon force back its price to that proper rate 
which the circumstances of the society requir- 
ed. It is m this manner that the demand for 
men, like that for any other commodity, ne- 
cessarily regulates the production of men, 
quickens it when it goes on too slowly, and 
stops it when it advances too fast. It is tliis 
demand which regulates and determines tlie 
state of propagation in all the different coun- 
tries of Uie world ; in North America, in Eu- 
rope, and in China ; which renders it rapidly 
progressive in the first, slow and gradual in 
tlie second, and altogether stationary in tlie 
last. 

The wear and tear of a slave, it has been 
said, is at the expense of his roaster ; but that 
of a free ser\'ant is at his own expense. The 
wear and tear of the latter, however, is, in 
reality, as much at the expense of his master 
as that of tlie former. The wages paid to 
journeymen and servants of every kind must 
be such as may enable them, one with another, 
to continue tlie race of journeymen and scr. 
vants, according as the increasing, diminish 
C 
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ing, or stationary demand of the society, may part. Workmen, on the contrary, when they 
happen to /equlre. But though tlie wear and are liberally paid by the piece, are very apt to 
tear of a free servant be equally at the ex- ^ overwork themselves, and to ruin their health 
pense of his master, it generally costs him and constitution in a few years. A carpenter 
much less than that of a slave. The fund in London, and in some other places, is not 
destined for replacing or repairing, if I may supposed to last in his utmost vigour above 
say so, the wear and tear of the slave, is com- ' eight years. Something of the same kind 
monly managed by a n^ligent master or happens in many other trades, in which the 
careless overseer. That destined for perform- workmen are paid by the piece ; as they go- 
ing the same office with regard to the free- , nerally are in manufactures, and even in 
man is managed by the freeman himself, country labour, wherever wages are higher 
The disorders which generally prevail in the than ordinary. Almost every class of artifi- 
economy of the rich, naturally introduce . cers is subject to some peculiar infirmity oc- 
themselves into the management of the for- 1 casioned by excessive application to their pe- 
mer ; the strict frugality and parsimonious | culiar species of work. Ramuzrini, an emi- 
attention of the poor as naturally establish nent Italian physician, has written a particu- 
themselves in that of the latter. Under such | lar book concerning such diseases. We do 
different management, the same purpose must i not reckon our soldiers the most industrious 
require very different degrees of expense to set of people among us ; yet when soldiers 
execute it. It appears, accordingly, from the I have been employed in some particular sorts 
experience of all ages and nations, I believe, ' of work, and liberally paid by the piece, their 
tliat the work done by freemen comes cheaper officers have frequently been obliged to stipu- 
in tlie end than that performed by slaves. It i late with tlie undertaker, tliat they should not 
is found to do so even at Boston, New-York, ' be allowed to earn above a certain sum every 
and Philadelphia, where the wages of com- day, according to the rate at which they were 
mon labour are so very high. | paid. Till this stipulation was made, mutual 

The liberal reward of labour, therefore, as ' emulation, and the desire of greater gain. 



it is the effect of increasing wealth, so it is 
the cause of increasing population. To com- 
plain of it, is to lament over the necessary 
cause and effect of the greatest public pros- 
oerity. 

It deserves to be remarked, perhaps, that it 
is in the pn^resaive state, while the society is 
advancing to the further acquisition, rather 
than when it has acquired its full complement 
of riches, that the condition of the labouring 
poor, of the great body of the people, seems 
to be the happiest and the most comfortable. 
It is hard in the stationary, and miserable in 
the declining state. The progressive state is, 
in reality, the cheerful and the hearty state to 
all the different orders of the society; the 
stationary is dull ; the declining melancholy. 

The liberal reward of labour, as it encour- 
ages the propagation, so it increases the in- 
dustry of tlie common people. The wages of 
labour are the encouragement of industry, 
which, like every other human quality, im- 
proves in proportion to the encouragement it 
receives. A plentiful subsistence increases 
the bodily strengtli of tlie labourer, and the 
comfortable hope of bettering his condition, 
and of ending his days, perhaps, in ease and 
plenty, animates him to exert that strength to 
the utmost Where wages are high, accords 
ingly, we shall always find the workmen more 
active, cUligent, and expeditious, than where 
they are low ; in England, for example, than 
in Scotland; in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, than in remote country places. Some 
workmen, indeed, when they can earn in four 
days what will maintain them through the 
week, will be idle the other three. Thi?, how- 
ever, is by no means the case with the greater 



frequently prompted them to overwork them- 
selves, and to hurt their health by excessive 
labour. Excessive application, during four 
days of the week, is frequently the real cause 
of the idleness of the other three, so much and 
so loudly complained of. Great labour, cither 
of mind or body, continued for several days 
together is, in most men, naturally followed 
by a great desire of relaxation, which, if not 
restrained by force, or by some strong neces- 
sity, is almost irresbtible. It is the call of 
nature, which requires to be relieved by some 
indulgence, sometimes of ease only, but &oaie- 
times too of dissipation and diversion. If it 
is not complied with, the consequences an 
often dangerous and sometimes fata], and 
such as almost always, sooner or Uiter, bring 
on the peculiar infirmity of the tradCi If 
masters would always listen to the dictates of 
reason and humanity, they have frequently 
occasion rather to moderate, than to animate 
the application of many of their workmen. It 
will be found, I believe, in every sort of trade^ 
tliat the man who works so moderately, as to 
be able to work constantly, not only preserves 
his health the longest, but, in the course of 
the year, executes the greatest quantity of 
work. 

In cheap years it is pretended, workmen 
are generally more idle, and in dear times 
more industrious than ordinary. A plentiful 
subsistence, therefore, it has been concluded, 
relaxes, and a scanty one quickens tfaeii in- 
dustry. That a little more plenty than ordi- 
nary may render some workmen idle, cannot 
be well doubted ; but that it should have thb 
effect upon the greater part, or that men in 
general should work better when they are ill 
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fud, than when they are well fed, when they 
•re di^eartened than when they are in good 
spirits, when they are frequently sick than 
when they are generally in good health, seems 
not very probable. Years of dearth, it is to 
be observed, are generally among the com- 
mon people years of sickness and mortality, 
which cannot fail to diminish the produce of 
their industry. 

In years of plenty, servants frequently leave 
their masters, and trust their subsistence to 
what they can make by their own industry. 
But the same cheapness of provisions, by in- 
creaMOg the fund which is destined for the 
mainteoanoe of servants, encourages masters, 
f^rmerv especially, to employ a greater number. 
Farmers, upon such occasions, expect more pro- 
fit from their com by maintaining a few more 
LdMmring servants, than by selling it at a low 
price in the market. The demand for servants 
increases, while the number of those who offer 
to supply that demand diminishes. The price 
of labour, therefore, frequently rises in cheap 
}trars. 

In years of scarcity, the difficulty and un- 
certainty of subsistence make all such people 
eager to return to service. But the high price 
of provisions, by diminishing the funds des- 
tined for the maintenance of servants, disposes 
ma&ters rather to diminish than to increase the 
number of those they have. In dear years, 
loo, poor independent workmen frequently 
consume the little stock with which they had 
used to supply themselves with tlie materials 
of their work, and are obliged to become jour- 
neymen for subsistence. More people want 
employment than easily get it ; many are will- 
ing to take it upon lower terms than ordinary ; 
and the wages of both servants and journey- 
men frequently sink in dear years. 

Masters of all sorts, therefore, frequently 
make better bargains with their servants in 
dear than in cheap years, and find them more 
humble and dependent in the former than in 
the latter. They naturally, therefore, com 
mend the former as more favourable to indus- 
try. Landlords and farmers, besides, two of 
the largest classes of masters, have another 
reason for being pleased with dear years. The 
rents of the one, and the profits of the other, 
depend very much upon the price of provi- 
sions. Nothing can be more absurd, how- 
ever, than to imagine that men in general 
should work less when they work for them- 
svives, than when they work for other people. 
A poor independent workman will generally 
be more industrious than even a journeyman 
who works by the piece. The one enjoys the 
whole produce of his own industry, the other 
shares it with his master. The one, in his 
Mfparate mdependent state, b less liable to 
the temptations of bad company, which, in 
large manufactories, so frequently ruin the 
morals of the other. The superiority of the 
fciidepcndent workman over thoiie servants who 



are hired by the month or by tlie year, and 
whose wages and maintenance are the suine, 
whether they do much or do little, is likely to 
be still greater. Cheap years tend to increase 
the proportion of independent workmen to 
journeymen and servants of all kinds, and 
dear years to diminish it. 

A French author of great knowledge and 
ingenuity, Mr Messance, receiver of the tail- 
lies in the election of St Etienne, endeavours 
to shew that the poor do more work in cheap 
than in dear years, by comparing the quantity 
and value of the goods made upon those dif- 
ferent occasions in three different manufac- 
tures ; one of coarse woollens, carried on at 
EUbeuf ; one of linen, and another of silk, 
both which extend through the whole ge^ 
nerality of Rouen. It appears from his ac- 
count, which is copied from the roisters of 
the pubhc offices, that the quantity and value 
of the goods made in all those three manufac- 
tories has generally been greater in cheap than 
in dear years, and that it has always bee« 
greatest in the cheapest, and least in the dear- 
est years. All the three seem to be stationary 
manufactures, or which, though their produce 
may vary somewhat from year to year, are, up. 
on the whole, neither going backwards nor 
forwards. 

The manufacture of linen in Scotland, and 
that of coarse woollens in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, are growing manufactures, of which 
the produce is generally, though with some 
variations, increasing both in quantity and va» 
lue. Upon examining, however, the accounts 
which have been published of their annual 
produce, I have not been able to observe that 
its variations have had any sensible connection 
with the deamess or cheapness of the seasons. 
In 1740, a year of great scarcity, both manu- 
factures, indeed, appear to have declined very 
considerably. But in 1756, another year of 
great scarcity, the Scotch manufactures made 
more than ordinary advances. The Yorkshire 
manufacture, indeed, declined, and its pro- 
duce did not rise to what it had been in 1755, 
till 1766, after the repeal of the American 
stamp act. In that and the following year, 
it greatly exceeded what it had ever been be- 
fore, and it has continued to advance ever 
since. 

The produce of all great manufactures for 
distant sale must necessarily depend, not so 
much upon the deamess or cheapness of the 
seasons in the countries where they are carried 
on, as upon the circumstances which affect the 
demand in the countries where they are con- 
sumed ; upon peace or war, upon the prospe- 
rity or declension of other rival manufacture^ 
and upon tlie good or bad humour of their 
principal customers. A great part of the ex- 
traordinary work, besides, which is probably 
done in cheap years, never enters the public 
r^^ters of manufactures. The men-servants, 
who leave their masters, become independent 
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labourers. Tlic women return to their pa- 1 
rents, and commonly &pin, in order to make 
clothes for themselves and their families. 
Even the independent workmen do not always 
work for public sale, but are employed by 
some of their neighbours in manufactures for 
family use. The produce of their labour, 
therefore, frequently makes no figure in those 
public registers, of which the records are some- 
times published with so much parade, and 
from which our merchants and manufacturers 
would often vainly pretend to announce the 
prosperity or declension of the greatest em- 
pires. 

Though the variations in the price of labour 
not only do not always corres]K>nd with those 
in the price of provisions, but are frequently 
quite opposite, we must not, upon this ac- 
count, imagine that the price of provisions has 
no influence upon that of labour. The money 
price of labour is tiecessarily regulated by two 
circumstances; the demand for labour, and 
the price of tlie necessaries and conveniencies 
of life. The demand for labour, according as 
it happens to be increasing, stationary, or de- 
clining, or to require an increasing, station- 
ary, or declining population, determines the 
quantities of the necessaries and conveniencies 
of life which must be given to the labourer ; 
and tlie money price of labour is determined 
by what is requisite for purchasing this quan- 
tity. Though the money price of labour, 
therefore, is sometimes high where the price 
of provisions is low, it would be still higher, 
the demand continuing the same, if the price 
of provisions was high. 

It is because the demand for labour in- 
creases in years of sudden and extraordinary 
plenty, and diminishes in those of sudden and 
pitraordinary scarcity, that the money price of 
labour sometimes rises in the one, and sinks 
in the other. 

In a year of sudden and extraordinary plen- 
ty, there are funds in the hands of many of 
the employers of industry, sufficient to main- 
tain and employ a greater number of industri- 
ous people tiian had been employed the year 
before ; and this extraordinary number cannot 
always be had. Those masters, therefore, who 
want more workmen, bid against one another, 
in order to get them, which sometimes raises 
l)Oth the real and the money price of their la- 
bour. 

The contrary of this happens m a year of 
sudden and extraordinary scarcity. Hie funds 
(destined for employing industry are less tlian 
they had been the year before. A consider- 
ttble number of people are thrown out of em- 
ployment, who bid one against another, in or- 
er to get it, which sometimes lowers both the 
real and the money price of labour. In 1 740, 
a year of extraordinary scarcity, many people 
u ere willing to work for bare subsistence. In 
the succeeding year^ of plenty, it was more 
v.iffirijit tn ^t labourers and servants. 
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The scarcity of a dear year, by diinitiiiUhn;; 
the demand for labour, tends to lower iu 
price, as the high price of provisions tends to 
raise it. The plenty of a cheap year, on the 
contrary, by increasing the demand, tends to 
raise the price of labour, as the chcapne&s of 
provisions tends to lower it. In the ordinal y 
variations of the prices of provL»ions, tho^e 
two opposite causes seem to counterbalance 
one another, which is probably, in part, the 
reason why the wages of labour are every- 
where so much more steady and permanent 
than the price of provisions. 

The increase in the wages of labour neces- 
sarily increases the price of many commodi- 
ties, by increasing that part of it which resolves 
itself into wages, and so far tends to diininiUj 
their consumption, both at home and abroad. 
The same cause, however, which raises the 
wages of labour, the increase of stock, tend* 
to increase its productive powers, and to make 
a smaller quantity of labour produce a greater 
quantity of work. The owner of the stock 
which employs a great number of labourers 
necessarily endeavours, for his own advantage, 
to make such a proper division and distribu- 
tion of employment, that they may be enabled 
to produce the greatest quantity of work pois. 
sible. For the same reason, he endeavours to 
supply tlicm with the best machinery which 
either he or they can think of. What takes 
place among the labourers in a jiarticular 
workhouse, takes place, for the same reason, 
among those of a great society. The greater 
their number, the more they naturally divide 
themselves into difierent classes and subdivi. 
sions of employments. More heads arv oc- 
cupied in inventing the most proper machinery 
for executing the work of each, and it is, 
therefore, more likely to be invented. There 
aie many commodities, tlierefore, which, in 
consequence of these improvements, come to 
be proiduced by so much less labour than h^ 
fore, that tlie increase of its pnce is more than 
compensated by the diminution of its quantity. 



CHAP. IX. 

OF TllE PttO*!TS or STOCK. 

The rise and fall in the prodts of stock de^ 
pend upon the same causes with the rise and 
fall in the wages of labour, the increasing ur 
declining state of tlie wealth of the sodety ; 
but tli^se causes aflcct tlie one suA the otlicr 
very differently. 

The increase of stock, which raises wagc^ 
tends to lower profiu When the stocks of 
many rich merchants are turned i:.to the saitic 
trade, their mutual competition naturally tends 
to lower its profit; and when there u a likk 
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ii.crt?a<« of stock in all the diflerent trades 
carried on in the same society, the same com- 
petition must produce the same effect in them 
alL 

It is not easy, it has already been observed, 
to ascertain what are the average wages of la- 
bour, even in a particular place, and at a par- 
ticular time. We can, even in this case, sel- 
dom determine more than what are the most 
usual wages. But even this can seldom be 
done with regard to the profits of stock. Pro- 
fit is so very fluctuating, that the person who 
carries on a particular trade, cannot always 
tell you himself what is the average of his an- 
nual profit. It is affected, not only by every 
variation of price in the commodities which 
he deals in, but by the good or bad fortune 
bfith of his rivals and of his customers, and by 
a thousand other accidents, to which goods, 
when carried either by sea or by land, or even 
when stored in a warehouse, are liable. It 
varies, therefore, not only from year to year, 
but from day to day, and almost from hour to 
hour. To ascertain what is the average pro- 
fit of all the different trades carried on in a 
great kingdom, must be much more difficult ; 
and to judge of what it may have been for- 
merly, or in remote periods of time, with any 
dt*grcc of precision, must be altogether impos- 
sibJe. 

But though it may be impossible to deter- 
mine, with any degree of precision, what are 
or were the average profits of stock, either in 
the present or in ancient times, some notion 
may be formed of them from the interest of 
money. It may be faid down as a maxim, 
that wherever a great deal can be made by the 
use of money, a grent deal will commonly be 
given for the use of it; and that, wherever 
little can be made by it, less will commonly 
be given for it. Accordingly, therefore, as 
the usual market rate of interest varies in any 
country, we may be assured that the ordinary 
profits of stock must vary with it, must sink 
as it sinks ^nd rise as it rises. The progress 
of interest, therefore, may lead us to form 
some notion of the progress of profit. 

By the 37th of Henry VIII. all interest 
above ten per cent, was declared unlawful. 
More, it seems, had sometimes been taken be- 
f*>re that. In the reign of Edvtard VI. reli- 
powt teal prohibited all interest This pro- 
hibition, however, like all others of the same 
kind, is said to have produced no effect, and 
probably rather increaited than diminished the 
e%il of usury. The statute of Henry VIII. 
was revived by the 1 3th of Elizabeth, cap. 8. 
and ten per cent, continued to be the legal 
rate of interest till the 21st of James I. when 
it was restricted to eight per cent. It was re- 
duced to six per cent, soon after the Restor- 
ation, and by the 12tliof Queen Anne, to five 
p<r cent. All these different statutory regu- 
4x1 ions seem to have been made with great 
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propriety. They seem to have followed, and 
not to have gone before, the market rate of 
interest, or the rate at which people of good 
credit usually borrowed. Since the time of 
Queen Anne, five per cent, seems to have been 
rather above than below the market rate. Be- 
fore the late war, the government borrowed 
at three per cent. ; and people of good credit 
in the capiul, and in many other parts of the 
kingdom, at three and a-half, four, and four 
and a-balf per cent. 

Since the time of Henry VIII. the wealth 
and revenue of the country have been conti- 
nually advancing, and in the course of their 
progress, their pace seems rather to have been 
gradually accelerated than retarded. They 
seem not only to have been going on, but to 
have been going on faster and faster. Tlie 
wages of labour have been continually incn.>as- 
ing during the same period, and, in tiie great- 
er part of the difllerent branches of trade and 
manufactures, the profits of stock have been 
diminishing. 

It generally requires a greater stock to 
carry on any sort of trade in a great town 
than in a country village. The great stocks 
employed in every branch of trade, and the 
number of rich competitors, generally reduce 
Uie rate of profit in the former below what it 
is in the latter. But the wages of labour are 
generally higher in a great town than in a 
country village. In a thriving town, the peo- 
ple who have great stocks to employ, fre<juent- 
ly cannot get the number of workmen they 
want, and therefore bid against one another, 
in order to get as many as they can, which 
raises the wages of labour, and lowers the pro. 
fits of stock. In the remote parts of the 
country, there is frequently not stock suffi- 
cient to employ all the people, who therefore 
bid against one another, in order to get em- 
ployment, which lowers the wages of labour, 
and raises the profits of stock. 

In Scotland, though the legal rate of in- 
terest is the same as in England, the market 
rate is rather higher. People of the best crc^ 
dit there seldom Ijorrow under five per cent. 
Even private bankers in Edinburgh ^ive four 
per cent, upon their promissorj'-notes, of 
which payment, either in whole or in part, 
may be demanded at pleasure. Private bank, 
ers in London give no interest for the monef 
which is deposited with tliem. There are few 
trades which cannot be carried on witli ■ 
smaller stock in Scotland than in England.. 
The common rate of profit, therefore, m\i3> 
be somewhat greater. I'he wages of Ir.bour, 
it has already been oliserved, are lower in 
Scotland than in England. The country, too, 
is not only much poorer, but the steps by 
which it advances to a better condition, for it 
is evidently advancing, seem to be much slow, 
er and more tardy. 

Tlie legal rate of interest in France hasnoU 
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during the course of the present century, been 
always regulated by the market rate*. In 
1720, interest was reduced from the twentieth 
to the fiftieth penny, or from five to two per 
cent. In 1724, it was raised to the thirtieth 
penny, or to three and a third per cent In 
1735, it was again raised to the twentieth 
penny, or to five per cent. In 1 766, during 
the aibninistration of Mr Laverdy, it was re- 
duced to tiie twenty-fifth penny, or to four 
per cent The Abb^ Tenray raised it after- 
wards to the old rate of five per cent. The 
supposed purpose of many of those violent re- 
ductions of interest was to prepare the way 
for reducing that of the public debts ; a pur- 
pose which has sometimes been executed. 
France is, perhaps, in the present times, not 
io rich a country as England ; and though 
the legal rate of interest has in France fre- 
quently been lower than in England, the 
market rate has generally been higher; for 
there, as in other countries, they have several 
very safe and easy methods of evading the law. 
The profits of trade, I have been assured by 
British merchants who had traded in Ijoth 
countries, are higher in France than in Eng- 
land ; and it is no doubt upon this account, 
that many British subjects cfause rather to em- 
plcvy their capitals in a country where trade is 
in disgrace, than in one where it is highly re- 
spected. Tlie wages of labour are lower in 
France than in England. When you go from 
Scotland to England, the difference which you 
may remark between the dress and counte- 
nance of the common people in the one coun- 
try and in the other, sufficiently indicates the 
difference in their condition, llie contrast 
is still greater when you return from Fhmce. 
France, though no doubt a richer country 
than Scotland, seems not to be going forward 
so fast. It is a common and even a popular 
opinion in the country, that it b going back- 
wards ; an opinion which I appreliend, is ill- 
founded, even with regard to France, but 
which nobody can possibly entertain with re- 
gard to Scotland, who sees the country now, 
and who saw it twenty or thirty years ago. 

The province of Holland, on the other 
nand, in proportion to the extent of its terri- 
tory and the number of its people, is a richer 
country than England. The government there 
borrow at two per cent, and private peuple of 
good credit at three. The wages of labour 
are said to be higher in Holland than in Eng- 
land, and the Dutch, it is well known, trade 
upon lower profits than any people in Eu- 
rope. The trade of Holland, it has been pre- 
tended by some people, is decaying, and it 
may perhaps be true that some particular 
branches of it are so; but these symptoms 
seem to indicate sufficiently that there is no 
general decay. When profit diminishes, raer- 
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chants are very apt to complain that trade de- 
cays, though the diminution of profit is the 
natural efl*ect of its prosperity, or of a greater 
stock being employed in it than before. Dur- 
ing the late war, the Dutch gained the whole 
carrying trade of France, of which they still 
retain a very large share. The great proper- 
ty which they possess both in French and 
English funds, about forty millions, it is said 
in the latter (in which, I suspect, however, 
there is a considerable exaggeration), the great 
sums which they lend to private people, in 
countries where the rate of interest is higher 
than in their own, are drcumstances which no 
doubt demonstrate the redundancy df their 
stock, or that it has increased beyond what 
they can employ with tolerable profit in the 
proper business of tlieir own country ; but 
they do ixyt demonstrate that that business has 
decreased. As the capital of a private man, 
though acquired by a particular trade, may 
increase beyond what he can employ in it, and 
yet that trade continue to increase too, so nt*y 
likewise the capital of a great nation. 

In our North American and West Indian 
colonies, not only the wages of labour, but the 
interest of money, and consequently the pro- 
fits of stock, are higher than in England. In 
the diflTerent colonies, both the 1^^ and the 
market rate of interest run from six to dgbt 
per cent. High wages of labour and high 
profits of stock, however, are things, perhaps, 
which scarce ever go t<^gether, except in the 
peculiar circumstances of new colonies. A 
new colony must alwajrs, for some time, be 
more understocked in proportion to the extent 
of its territory, and more underpeopled in pro- 
portion to the extent of its stock, than the 
greater part of other countries. They have more 
land than they have stock to cultivate. What 
they have, therefore, is applied to the cultiva- 
tion only of what is most fertile and most fr 
vourably situated, the land near the sea-fihor" 
and along the banks of navigable rivers. 
Such land, too, is frequently purchased at a 
price below the value even of its natural pro- 
duce. Stock employed in the purchase and 
improvement of such lands, must yield a very 
large profit, and, consequently, afford to pay 
a very large interest Its rapid accumulation 
in so profitable an employment enables the 
planter to increase the number of his hands 
faster than he can find them in a new settle- 
ment Those whom he can find, therefore, 
are very liberally rewarded. As the colony 
increases, the profits of stock gradually dimi- 
nish. When the most fertile and best situa- 
ted lands have been all occupied, less profit 
can be made by the cultivation of what i? in- 
ferior both in soil and situation, and less in. 
terest can be afforded for the stock which is 
BO employed. In the greater part of our co- 
lonies, accordingly, both the legal and the 
market rate of interest have been consider- 
ably reduced during the course of the pre«en. 
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century. As riches, improvement, and popu> 
latfon, have increased, interest has declined. 
Tlie wages of labour do not sink with the pro- 
fits of stock, llie demand for labour increases 
with the increase of stock, whatever be its 
proSts ; and after these are diminished, stock 
may not only continue to increase, but to in- 
crease much faster than before. It is with in- 
dustrious nations, who are advancing in the 
acqubition of riches, as with industrious indi- 
viduals. A great stock, though with small 
profits, generally increases faster than a small 
stock with great profits. Money, says the pro- 
verb, makes money. When you have got a 
little, it is often easy to get more. The great 
diflSculty is to get that little. The connection 
between the increase .of stock and that of in- 
dustry, or of die demand for useful labour, 
has partly been explained already, but will be 
explained more fully hereafter, in treating of 
the accumulation of stock. 

The acquisition of new territory, or of new 
branches of trade, may sometimes raise the 
profits of stock, and with them the interest of 
money, even in a country which is fast ad- 
vancing in the acquisition of riches. The 
stock of the country, not being sufiicient for 
the whole accession of business which such ac- 
quisitions present to the different people among 
whom it is divided, is applied to those parti- 
cular branches only which afford the greatest 
profiL Fart of what had before been employ- 
ed in other trades, is necessarily withdrawn 
from them, and turned into some of the new 
and more profitable ones. In all those old 
trades, therefore, the competition comes to be 
less than before. The market comes to be 
less fully supplied witli many different sorts 
of goods. Their price necessarily rises more 
or less and yields a greater profit to those who 
deal in them, who can, therefore, afford to 
borrow at a higher interest. For some time 
after the conclusion of the late war, not only 
private people of the }>cst credit, but some of 
the greatest companies in London, commonly 
borrowed at five per cenL who, before that, 
had not been used to pay more than four, and 
four and a half per cent. The great accession 
both of territory and trade by our acquisitions 
in North America and the West Indies, will 
sufficiently account for this, without suppos- 
ing any diminution in the capital stock of the 
society. So great an accession of new busi- 
ne«s to be carried on by the old stock, must 
necessarily have diminished the quantity em- 
ployed in a great number of particular branch- 
es, ID which the competition being less, the 
profits must have been greater. I shall here- 
after have occasion to mention the reasons 
which dispose me to believe that the capital 
stock of Great Britain was not diminished, 
even by the enormous expense of the late war. 

llie diminution of tlie capital stock of the 
•octfty, or of the funds destined for tlie main> 
U>narce of industry, however, as it lowers the 



wages of labour, so it raises the profits of 
stock, and consequently the interest of money. 
By the wages of labour being lowered, the 
owners of what stock remains in the society 
can bring their goods at less expense to mar- 
ket than before ; and less stock being employ, 
ed in supplying the market than before, they 
can sell them dearer. Their goods cost them 
less, and they get more for them. Their pro- 
fits, therefore, being augmented at both ends, 
can well afford a large interest. The great 
fortunes so suddenly and so easily acquired in 
Bengal and the other British settlements in 
the East Indies, may satisfy us, that as the 
wages of labour are very low, so the profits of 
stock are very high in those ruined countries. 
The interest of money is proportionably so. 
In Bengal, money is frequently lent to the 
farmers at forty, fifty, and sixty percent, and 
the succeeding crop is mortgaged for the pay- 
ment As the profits which can aflTord such 
an interest must eat up almost the whole rent 
of the landlord, so such enormous usury must 
in its turn eat up the greater part of those 
profits. Before the fall of the Roman repub- 
lic, a usury of the same kind seems to have 
been common in the provinces, under the ruin- 
ous administration of their proconsuls. The 
virtuous Brutus lent money in Cyprus at 
eight^and-forty per cent, as we learn ftom the 
letters of Cicero. 

In a country which had acquired that full 
complement of riches which the nature of itt 
soil and climate, and its situation with respect 
to other countries, allowed it to acquire, which 
could, therefore, advance no further, and 
which was not going backwards, both the 
wages of labour and the profits of stock would 
probably be very low. In a country fully 
peopled in proportion to what either its terri- 
tory could maintain, or its stock employ, the 
competition for employment would necessarily 
be so great as to reduce the wages of labour 
to what was barely sufllicient to keep up tnc 
number of labourers, and the country being 
already fully peopled, that number could ne- 
ver be augmented. In a country fully stock- 
ed In proportion to all the business it had to 
transact, as great a quantity of stock would 
he employed in every particular branch as the 
nature and extent of the trade wo ild admit. 
The competition, therefore, would everywhere 
be as great, and, consequently, the ordinary 
profit as low as possible. 

But, perhaps, no country has ever yet ar- 
rived at Uiis degree of opulence. China seems 
to have been long stationary, and had, prob- 
ably, long ago acquired that full complement 
of riches which is consistent with the nature 
of its laws and institutions. But tliis com- 
' plement may be much inferior to what, ^ ith 
' other laws and institutions, the nature of its 
I soil, climate, and situaUon, might admit of. 
A country which neglects or despises foreign 
commerce, and which admits the vessels of 
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foreign nations into one or two of its ports on- 
ly, cannot transact the same quantity of busi- 
ness which it might do with different laws 
and institutions. In a country, too, where, 
though the rich, or the owners of large capi- 
tals, enjoy a good deal of security, the poor, 
or the owners of small capitals, enjoy scarce 
any, but are liable, under the pretence of jus- 
tier to be pillaged and plundered at any time 
by ««ie inferior mandarins, the quantity of 
stock eqiployed in all the different branches of 
business transacted within it, can never be 
equal to what the nature and extent of that 
business might admit. In every different 
branch, the oppression of the poor roust esta- 
blish the monopoly of the rich, who, by en- 
grossing the whole trade to themselves, will 
be able to make very large profits. Twelve 
per cent, accordingly, is said to be the com- 
mon interest of money in China, and the or- 
dinary profits of stock must be sufiicient to 
afford this large interest 

A defect in the law may sometimes raise 
the rate of interest considerably above what 
tlie condition of the country, as to wealth or 
poverty, would require. When the law does 
not enforce the performance of contracts, it 
puts all borrowers nearly upon the same foot- 
ing with bankrupts, or people of doubtful 
credit, in better regulated countries. The un- 
certainty of recovering his money makes the 
lender exact the same usurious interest which 
is usually required from bankrupts. Among 
the barbarous nations who overran the western 
provinces of the Roman empire, the perfor- 
mance of contracts was left for many ages to 
the faith of the contracting parties. The 
courts of justice of their kings seldom inter- 
vieddled in it. The high rate of interest 
which took place in those ancient times, may, 
perhaps, be partly accounted for from this 
cause. 

When the law prohibits interest altogether, 
it does not prevent it. Many people must 
borrow, and nobody will lend without such a 
consideration for the use of their money as is 
suitable, not only to what can be made by the 
use of it, but to the difficulty and danger of 
evadiog the law. The high rate of interest 
among all Mahometan nations is accounted for 
by M. Montesquieu, not from their poverty, 
but partly from this, and partly from the dif- 
ficulty of recovering the money. 

The lowest ordinary rate of profit must al- 
ways be something more than what is suffi- 
cient to compensate the occasional losses to 
which every employment of stock is exposed. 
It is this surplus only which is neat or clear 
profit. What is called gross profit, compre- 
hends frequently not only this surplus, but 
what is retained for compensating such extra- 
ordinary losses. The interest which the bor- 
rower can aff^ord to pay is in proportion to the 
clc::r profit only. 

The loucst o/dinnry rate of intc^^cst must, 



in the same manner, be something more than 
sufficient to compen*»ate the occasional losses 
to which lending, even with tolerable pru- 
dence, is exposed. Were it not, mere charity 
or friendship could be the only motives for 
lending. 

In a country which had acquired its full 
complement of riches, where, in every parti- 
cular branch of business, there was the greau 
est quantity of stock that could be employed 
in it, as the ordinary rate of clear profit would 
be very small, so the usual market rate of in- 
terest which could be aflTordcd out of it would 
be so low as to render it impossible for any 
but the very wealtliiest people to live upon 
the interest of their money. All people of 
small or middling fortunes would be obliged 
to superintend themselves the employvient of 
their own stocks. It would be necessary thai 
almost every man should be a man of business, 
or engage in some sort of trade. The pro- 
vince of Holland seems to be approaching 
near to this state. It is there unfashionable 
not to be a man of business. Necessity 
makes it usual for almost every man to be so, 
and custom everywhere regulates fashion. As 
it is ridiculous not to dress, so is it, in some 
measure, not to be employed like other people. 
As a man of a civil profession seems awkward 
in a camp or a garrison, and is even in anme 
danger of being despised there, so does a*, 
idle man among men of business. 

The highest ordinary rate of profit may lie 
such as, in the price of the greater part of 
commodities, eats up the whole of what should 
go to the rent of the land, and leaves only 
what is sufficient to pay the labour of prepar- 
ing and bringing tliem to market, according 
to the lowest rate at which labour can any- 
where be paid, the bare subsistence of the la- 
bourer. The workman must always have 
been fed in some way or other wliile he was 
about the work, but the landlord may not al- 
ways have been paid. The profits of the 
trade which the servants of the East India 
Company carry on in Bengal may not, per- 
haps, be very far from this rate. 

The proportion which the usual market 
rate of interest ought to bear to the ordinary 
rate of clear profit, necessarily varies as profit 
rises or falls. Double interest b in Greut 
Britain reckoned what the merchants call a 
good, moderate, reasonable profit; terms 
which, I apprehend, mean no more than a 
common and usual profit. In a country where 
the ordinary rate of clear profit is eight or 
ten per cent, it may be rea5;onable tliat one 
half of it should go to intere<>t, wherever busi- 
ness is carried on with borrowed money. The 
stock is at the risk of the borrower, who, as h 
were, insures it to the lender; and four or five 
per cent, may, in the greater part of trades, 
be botli a suflicient profit upon the risk of 
thh inMimi'ce, and a sufficient reconipi-ncc fnr 
the tioulic of cn^plo) in;j tl.o Ao^k. l)jt ih» 
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proportion between interest and clear profit 
mic^ht not be the same in countries where the 
ordinary rate of profit was either a good deal 
lower, or a good deal higher. If it were a 
good deal lower, one half of it, perhaps, could 
Dot be afforded for interest ; and more might 
be afibrded if it were a good deal higher. 

In countries which are fast advancing to 
riches, the low rate of profit may, in the price 
of many commodities, compensate the high 
wages of labour, and enable those countries 
to tell as cheap as their less thriving neigh- 
bours, among whom the wages of labour may 
be lower. 

In reality, high profits tend much more to 
mise the price of work than high wages. If, 
in the linen manufacture, for example, the 
wages of the different working people, the fiax- 
dressers, the spinners, the weavers, &c. should 
all of them be advanced twopence a-day, it 
would be necessary to heighten the price of a 
piece of linen only by a number of twopences 
equal to the number of people that had been 
employed about it, multiplied by the number 
of days during which they had been so em- 
ployed. That part of the price of the com- 
modity which resolved itself into the wages, 
would, through all the different stages of the 
manuf^icture, rise only in arithmetical propor- 
tion to this rise of wages. But if the profits 
of all the different employers of those work- 
ing people should be niaed five per cent, that 
part of the price of the commodity which re- 
solved itself into profit would, through all tlie 
different stages of the manufacture, rise in 
geometrical proportion to this rise of profit. 
The employer of the flax-dressers would, in 
selling his flax, require an additional five per 
cent, upon the whole value of the materials 
and wages which he advanced to his workmen. 
The employer of the spinners would require 
an additional five per cent, both upon the ad- 
vanced price of tlie flax, and upon ti\e wages 
of the spinners. And the employer of the 
weavers would require a like five per cent, 
both upon the advanced price of the linen- 
yam, and upon the wages of the weavers, in 
raiung the price of commodities, the rise of 
wages operates in the same manner as simple 
interest does^ in the accumulation of debt 
The rise of profit operates like compound in- 
terest. Our merchants and master manufac- 
turers complain much of the bad effects of 
high wages in raising the price, and thereby 
ItfMening the sale of their goods, both at home 
and abroad. They say nothing concerning 
the bad effects of high profits ; Uiey are silent 
with regard to the pernicious effects of their 
own gains ; they complain only of those of 
other people. 
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CHAP. X. 

OF WAGES AND PBOFIT TN THE DIPFEHRNT EM- 
PLOYMENTS or LABOUR AND STOCK. 

The whole of the advantages and disadvant- 
ages of the different employments of labour 
and stock, must, in the same neighbourhood, 
be either perfectly equal, or continually tend- 
ing to equality. If, in the same neighbour- 
hood, there was any employment evidently 
either more or less advantageous than the rest, 
so many people would crowd into it in the one 
case, and so many would desert it in tlie other, 
that its advantages would soon return to the 
level of other employments. This, at least, 
would be the case in a society where things 
were left to follow their natural course, where 
there was peWWct liberty, and where every man 
was perfectly free both to choose what occu- 
pation he thought proper, and to change it as 
ofWn as he thought proper. Every man*sin. 
terest would prompt him to seek the advant- 
ageous, and to shun the disadvantageous em- 
ployment. 

Pecuniary wages and profit, mdeed, are 
everj'where in Europe extremely diffjprent, ac- 
cording to the different employments of labour 
and stock. But this difference arises, partly 
from certain circumstances in the employ- 
ments themselves, which, either really, or at 
least in the imagination of men^ make up fur 
a small pecuniary gain in some, and counter- 
balance a great one in others, and partly from 
the policy of Europe, which nowhere leaves 
things at perfect liberty. 

Ttxe particular consideration of those cir- 
cumstances, and of that policy, will divide 
this Chapter into two parU. 



Part h^—InequalUies arising Jrom the nalure 
of the empUtymenti themwives. 

The five following are the* pnncipal circum- 
stances which, so far as I have been able to 
observe, make up for a small pecuniary gain 
in some employments, and counterbalance a 
great one in others. First, the agreeableness 
or disagreeableness of the employments them- 
selves ; secondly, the easiness and cheapness, 
or the difficulty and expense of learning them ; 
thirdly, the constancy or inconstancy of em- 
ployment in them ; fourthly, the small or grcut 
trust which must be reposed in those who ex- 
ercise them ; and, fifthly, the probability or 
improbability of success in them. 

First, the wages of labour vary with the 
ease or hardship, the cleanliness or dirtiness, 
the honourableness or dishonourableness, of 
the employment. Thus in most places, take 
the year round, a journeyman tailor earns h's^s 
than a journeyman weaver. His work is much 
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easier. A journeynum weaver earns less than 
a journeyman smith. His work is not always 
casiiT, but it is much cleanlier. A journey- 
man blacksmith, tliough an artificer, seldom 
earns so much in twelve hours, as a collier, 
who is only a labourer, does in eight. His 
work is not quite so dirty, is less dangerous, 
and is carried on in day-light, and above 
ground. Honour makes a great part of the 
reward of all honourable professions. In point 
of pecuniary gain, all things considered, they 
are generally under-recompensed, as I shall 
endeavour to shew by and by. Disgrace has 
the contrary effect The trade of a butcher 
is a brutal and an odious business ; but it is 
in most places more profitable than the great- 
er part of common trades. The most detest- 
able of all employments, that of public execu- 
tioner, is, in proportion to the quantity of 
work done, better paid than any common trade 
whatever. 

Hunting and fishing, the most important 
employments of mankind in the rude state of 
society, become, in its advanced state, their 
most agreeable amusements, and they pursue 
for pleasure what they once followed from ne. 
cessity. In the advanced state of society, 
tlieriffore, they are all very poor people who 
follow a| a trade, what other people pursue as 
1 pastime. Fishermen have been so since the 
time of Theocritus •, A poacher is every- 
where a very poor man in Great Britain. In 
countries where the rigour of the law suffers 
no poachers, the licensed hunter is not in a 
much better condition. The natural taste for 
those employments makes more people follow 
them, than can live comfortably by them ; and 
the produce of their labour, in proportion to 
its quantity, comes always too cheap to mav- 
ket, to afford any thing but the most scanty 
subsistence to the labourers. 

Disagreeableness and disgrace affect the 
profits of stock in the same manner as the 
wages of labour. The keeper of an iun or 
tavern, who is never master of his ovm house, 
and who is exposed to the brutality of every 
drunkard, exercises neither a very agreeable 
nor a very creditable business. But there is 
scarce any common trade in which a small 
stock yields so great a profit 

Secondly, the wages of labour vary with the 
easiness and cheapness, or the difficulty and 
expense, of learning the business. 

When any expensive machine is erected, 
the extraordinary work to be performed by it 
before it is worn out, it must be expected, will 
replace the capital Uid out upon it, with at 
least the ordinary profits. A man educated 
at the expense of much labour and time to any 
of tliosc employments which require extraor- 
dinary dexterity and skill, may be compared 
to one of those expensive machines. Tlie 
work wliich he learns to perform, it must be 

» See IdjIUum xxl 



expected, over and above the usual wages oi 
common labour, will replace to him the whole 
expense of his education, with at least the or- 
dinary profits of an equally valuable capitaL 
It must do this too in a reasonable time, re- 
gard being had to the very uncertain duration 
of human life, in the same manner as to the 
more certain duration of the machine. 

Tlie difference between the wages of skilled 
labour and those of common labour, is found- 
ed upon this principle. 

The policy of Europe considcn the labour 
of all mechamcs, artificers, and manufacturers 
as skilled labour ; and that of all country la- 
bourers as common hdwur. It seems to sup- 
pose that of the former to be of a iiM>re nice 
and delicate nature than that of the latter. It 
is so perhaps in soma cases ; but in the great, 
er part it is quite otherwise, as I shall endeav- 
our to shew by and by. TTie laws and cus- 
toms of Europe, therefore, in order to qualifv 
any person for exercising the one species of 
labours impose the necessity of an apprentice- 
ship, though with difl!erent degrees of rigour 
in different places. They leave the other free 
and open to every body. During the conti- 
nuance of the apprenticeship, the whole labour 
of the apprentice belongs to his master. In 
the meantime he must, in many cases, be 
maintained by his parents or rebtions, and, in 
almost all cases, must be clothed by them. 
Some money, too, is commonly given to the 
master for teaching him his trade. They who 
cannot give money, give time, or become bound 
for more than the usual number of years ; a 
consideration which, though it is not always 
advantageous to the master, on account of the 
usual idleness of apprentices, is always disad- 
vanU/eous to the apprentice. In country I*, 
hour, on the contrary, the labourer, while be 
is employed about the easier, learns the more 
difficult parts of his business and his own la- 
hour maintains him through all the different 
stages of his employment It is reasonable, 
therefore, that in Europe the wages of me- 
chanics, artificers, and nuuiufacturers, should 
be somewhat higher than those of common la- 
bourers. They are so accordingly, and their 
superior gains make them, in most places be 
considered as a superior rank of people. This 
superiority, however, is generally very small : 
th% daily or weekly earnings of journeymen 
in the more common sorts of manufactun>s 
such as those of plain linen and woollen cloth, 
computed at an average, are, in roost places 
very little more than the day-wages of com- 
mon labourers. Their empIo\-ment, indeed, 
is more steady and uniform, and tlie superio- 
rity of their earnings, taking the whole viv.r 
together, may be somewhat greater. It st^mi 
evidently, however, to be no greater than wliat 
is sufficient to compensate the superior ex- 
pense of their education. 

Education in the ingenious arti^ and In :*w 
Iil>eni1 professions is still more tedious araJ 
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cxpeioiTe. The pecuniary recompence, there- 
lore, of painters and sculptors, of lawyers and 
physicians, ought to be much more liberal ; 
and it is so accordingly. 

llie profits of stock seem to be very little 
affected by the easiness or difficulty of learn, 
ing the trade in which it is employed. All 
the different ways in which stock is common- 
ly employed in great towns seem, in reality, 
to be almost equally ea&y and equally difficult 
to learn. One branch, either of foreign or 
domestic trade, cannot well be a much more 
intricate business than another. 

Thirdly, the wages of labour in different 
occupations vary with the constancy or incon- 
stancy of employment. 

Employment is much more constant in 
some trades than in others. In the greater 
part of manufactures a journeyman may be 
pretty sure of emplojonent almost every day 
in the year that he is able to work. A mason 
or bricklayer, on the contrary, can work 
neither in hard frost nor in foul weather, and 
his employment at all other times depends upon 
the occasional calls of his customers. He is 
liable, in consequence, to be frequently with- 
out any. What he csams, therefore, while he 
is employed, must not only maintain him 
while be is idle, but make him some compen- 
sation for dxMe anxious and desponding mo- 
ments which the thought of so precarious a 
situation must sometimes occasion. Where 
the computed earnings of the greater part of 
manufacturers, accoidingly, are nearly upon a 
level with the day-wages of common labour- 
ers, those of masons and bricklayers are gener- 
ally from one-half more to double those 
wages. Where common labourers earn four 
or five shillings a-weck, masons and bricklay- 
ers frequently earn seven and eight; where 
the former earn six, the latter often earn nine 
and ten ; and where the former earn nine and 
ten, aft in London, the latter commonly earn 
fifteen and eighteen. No species of skilled 
labour, however, seems more easy to learn 
than that of masons and bricklayers. Chair- 
men in London, during the summer season, 
are said sometimes to be employed as brick- 
layenk The high wages of those workmen, 
therefore, are not so much the recompence of 
their skill, as the compensation for the incon. 
Btancy of their employment. 

A house-carpenter seems to exercise rather 
a nicer and a more ingenious trade than a 
mason. In most places, however, for it is not 
universally so, his day-wages are somewhat 
lower. His employment, though it depends 
much, does not depend so entirely upon the 
occassional calls of his customers ; and it is 
not liable to be interrupted by the weather. 

When the trades which generally afford 
constant employment, happen in a particular 
place not to do so, the wages of the workmen 
always riw a good deal above their ordinary 
proportion to tliose of common labour. In 
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London, almost all joume3rmen artificers are 
liable to be called upon and dismissed by their 
masters from day to day, and from week to 
week, in the same manner as day-labourers in 
other places. The lowest order of artificers, 
journeymen tailors, accordingly, earn their 
half-a-crown a-day, though eighteen pence 
may be reckoned the wages of common la. 
hour. In small towtis and country villages, 
the wages of journeymen tailors frequently 
scarce equal those of common labour ; but in 
London they are often many weeks withotit 
employment, particularly during the summer. 

When the inconstancy of employment is 
combined with tlie hardship, disagrecableness, 
and dirtiness of the work, it sometimes raises 
the wages of the most common labour above 
those of the most skilful artificers. A collier 
working by the piece is supposed, at New 
castle, to earn commonly about double, and, 
in many parts of Scotland, about three times, 
the wages uf common labour. His high wage s 
arise altogether from the hardship, disagree^ 
ableness, and dirtiness of his work. His em- 
ployment may, upon most occasions, be as 
constant as he pleases. Tlie coal-heavers in 
London exercise a trade which, in hardship, 
dirtiness, and disagreeableness, almost equals 
that of colliers ; and, from the unavoidable ir- 
regularity in the arrivals of coal-ships, the 
employment of the greater part of them is ne- 
cessarily very inconstant. If colliers, there- 
fore, commonly earn double and triple the 
wages of common labour, it ought not to seem 
unreasonable that coal-heavers should some, 
times earn four and five times those wages. 
In the inquiry made into their condition a few 
years ago, t was found that, at the rata at 
which they were then paid, they could earn 
from six to ten shillings a^day. Six shillings 
are about four times the wages of common la- 
bour in I^ndon ; and, in every particular 
trade, the lowest common earnings may al- 
ways be considered as those of the far greater 
number. How extravagant soever those earn- 
ings may appear, if they were more tlun suf- 
ficient to compensate all the disagreeable cir- 
cumstances of the business, there would soon 
be so great a number of competitors, as, in a 
trade which has no exclusive privilege, would 
quickly reduce them to a lower rate. 

The constancy or inconstancy of employ- 
ment cannot affect the ordinary profits of 
stock in any particular trade. Whether the 
stock is or is not constantly employed, de- 
pends, not upon the trade, but the trader. 

Fourthly, the wages of labour vary accord, 
ing to the small or great trust ^ hich must be 
reposed in the workmen. 

The wages of goldsmiths and jewellers are 
everywhere superior to those of many other 
workmen, not only of equal, but of much su- 
perior ingenuity, on account of the preciotis 
materials with which they are entrusted. 

We trust our health to the phyjiieian, or.r 
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ftrtune, and sometimes our life and reputa- 
tion, to tlie lawyer and attorney. Such confi. 
dence could not safely be reposed in people of 
a very mean or low condition. Their reward 
must be such, tlierefore, as may give them 
that rank in the society which so important a 
trust requires. The long time and the great 
expense which must be laid out in their edu- 
cation, when combined with this circumstance, 
necessarily enhance still further the price of 
their labour. 

When a person employs only his own stock 
in trade, there is no trust; and tlie credit 
which he may get from otlier people, depends, 
not upon the nature of the trade, but upon 
their opinion of his fortune, probity and pru- 
dence. The different rates of profit, therefore, 
in the different branches of trade, cannot arise 
from the different degrees of trust reposed in 
tlic traders. 

FiAhly, the wages of labour in different 
employments vary according to the probability 
or improbability of success in them. 

The probability that any particular person 
shall ever be qualified for the employments 
to which be is educated, is very different in 
different occupations. In the greatest part of 
mechanic trades, success is almost certain ; 
but very uncertain in the liberal professions. 
Put your son apprentice to a shoemaker, there 
is little doubt of his learning to make a pair of 
shoes ; but send him to study the law, it as 
at least twenty to one if he ever makes such 
proficiency as will enable him to live by the 
business. In a perfectly fair lottery, tlio.sc 
who draw the prizes ought to gain all that i.i 
lost by those who draw tlie blanks. In a pro- 
fession, where twenty fail for one that suc- 
ceeds, that one ought to gain all that should 
have been gained by the unsuccessful twenty. 
The counsellor at law, who, perhaps, at near 
forty years of age, begins to make somethitii; 
by his profession, ought to receive the retri- 
bution, not only of his own so tedious and ex- 
pensive education, but of that of more tlian 
twenty odiers, who are never likely to make 
any tiling by it. How extravagant soever the 
fees of counsellors at law may sometimes ap- 
pear, their real retribution is never equal to 
this. Compute, in any particular place, what 
is likely to be annually gained, and what is 
likely to be annually spent, by all the difler- 
ent workmen in any common trade, such as 
tliat of shoemakers or weavers, and you will 
find that the former sum will generally exceed 
the latter. But make the same compuUtion 
with regard to all the counsellors and stu- 
dents of law, in all the different Inns of court, 
and you will find that their annual gains bear 
but a very small proportion to their annual 
expense, even though you rate the former as 
high, and tlie latter as low, as can well be 
dune. The lottery of the law, tiierefore, is 
very far from being a perfectly fair lottery ; 
•ud tliat, as well as many other liberal and 



honourable professions, is, in point of pecuni- 
ary gain, evidently under-recompensed. 

Tliose professions keep their level, however, 
with otlier occupations ; and, notwithstanding 
these discouragements, all the most generous 
and liberal spirits are eager to crowd into 
them. Two different causes contribute to re- 
commend them. First, the desire of the re- 
putation which attends upon superior excel- 
it^ncc in any of them ; and, secondly, tbe na- 
tural confidence which every man has, more 
or less, not only in his own abilities, but in 
his own good fortune. 

To excel in any profes^on, in which but 
few arrive at mediocrity, it is the roost de- 
cisive mark of what is called genius, or supe- 
rior talents. The public admiration which au 
tends upon such distinguished abilities makes 
always a part of their reward ; a greater or 
smaller, in proportion as it is higher or lower 
in degree. It makes a considerable part of 
that reward in the profession of physic ; a still 
greater, perhaps, in that of law ; in poetry 
and philosophy it makes almost the whole. 

Tliere are some very agreeable and beauti- 
ful talents, of which the possession commands 
a certain sort of admiration, but of which the 
exercise, for the sake of gain, is considered, 
whether from reason or prejudice, as a sort of 
public prostitution. The pecuniary recom* 
pence, therefore, of those who exercise them 
in this manner, must be sufiicient, not only to 
pay for the time, labour, and expense of ac- 
quiring the talents, but for the discredit which 
attends the employment of tliem as the means 
of subsbtence. The exorbitant rewards of 
players, opera-singers, opera-dancers, &c. are 
founded upon those two principles ; the rarity 
and beauty of the talents, and the discredit of 
employing them in this manner. It seems 
absurd at first sight, that we should despise 
their persons, and yet reward tlieir talents with 
the most profuse liberality. While we do the 
one, however, we must of necessity do the 
other. Should the public opinion or preju- 
dice ever alter witli r^ard to such occupa- 
tions their pecuniary recompence would 
quickly diminish. More people would apply 
to them, and the competition would quickly 
reduce the price of their labour. Such talents 
though tar from being common, are by no 
means so rare as imagined. Many peopU 
possess them in great perfection, who disdain 
to make this use of them ; and many morr 
are capable of acquiring tliem, if any thing 
could be made honourably by them. 

Tlie over-weening conceit which the greater 
part of men have of their own abilities, is an 
ancient evil remarked by the philosophers and 
moralists of all ages. Their absurd presum|>- 
Uon in their own good fortune has been 1«.*ss 
taken notice of. It is, however, if possible, 
still more universal. Tliere is no man living, 
who, when in tolerable health and spirita, has 
not some sliare of it. The chance of gain is 
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liv fTery inan more or less over-valued, and 
tile chance of loss is by most men under-valu- 
ed, and by scarce any man, who is in tolerable 
bealtfa and spirits, valued more than it is 
wort>i. 

That the chance of gain is naturally over- 
valued, we may learn from the universal suc- 
cesb of lotteries. The world neither ever saw, 
Dor ever will see, a perfectly fair lottery, or 
one in which the whole gain compensated the 
whole loss ; because the undertaker could 
make notliing by it. In the state lotteries, the 
Qckets are really not worth tlie price which is 
paid by the original subscribers, and yet com- 
monly sell in the market for twenty, thirty, 
and Mimetimes forty per cent, advance. The 
vain hopes of gaining some of the great prizes 
is the sole cause of this demand. The sober- 
e»t people scarce look upon it as a folly to pay 
a small sum for the chance of gaining ten or 
twenty thousand pounds, though they know 
that even that small sum is perhaps twenty or 
thirty per cent more than tlie chance is worth. 
In a lottery in which no prire exceeded twenty 
pounds, though in other respects it approach- 
ed much nearer to a perfectly fair one than 
the common state lotteries, there would not 
be the same demand for tickets. In order to 
Itave a better diance for some of the great 
priies, some people purchase several tickets ; 
and others, small shares in a still greater num- 
ber. There is not, however, a more certain 
proposition in mathematics, than that the more 
tickets you adventure upon, the more likely 
you are to lie a loser. Adventure upon all 
the tickets in the lottery, and you lose for cer- 
tain ; and the greater the number of your tick- 
ets the nearer you approach to this certainty. 

That the chance of loss is frequently under- 
valued, and scarce ever valued more than it is 
worth, we may learn from the very moderate 
profit of insurers. In order to make insur- 
ance, cither from fire or sea-risk« a trade at all, 
the common premium must be sufficient to 
compensate the common losses, to pay the ex- 
pense of management, and to afford such a 
profit as might have l>een drawn from an equal 
capital employed in any common trade. '^Tlie 
person who pays no more than this, evidently 
pays no more than the real value of the risk, 
or the lowest price at which he can reason- 
ably expect to insure it. But though many 
people have made a little money by insurance, 
very few have made a great fortune ; and, 
from this consideration alone, it seems evident 
enough tliat the ordinary balance of profit and 
lorn is not more advantageous in this than in 
other conunon trades, by which so many peo- 
ple make fortunes. Moderate, however, as 
the premium of insurance commonly is, many 
people despise the risk too much to care to 
pay i:. laking tlie whole kingdom at an a- 
verage, nineteen houses in twenty, or rather, 
perfaapa, ninety -nine in a hundred, are not 
insured from fire. Sea-risk is more alarming 



to the greater part of people ; and the propor- 
tion of ships insured to those not insured is 
much greater. Many sail, however, at all 
seasons, and even in time of war, without any 
insurance. This may sometimes, perhaps, b« 
done without any imprudence. Mlien a great 
company, or even a great merchant, has twen- 
ty or thirty ships at sea, they may, as it were, 
insure one another. The premium saved up 
on tlicm all may more than compensate such 
losses as they are likely to meet with in the 
common course of chances. The neglect of 
insurance upon shipping, however, in the same 
manner as upon houses, is, in most cases, the 
efiect of no such nice calculation, but of mere 
thoughtless rashness, and presimiptuous con- 
tempt of tlie risk. 

The contempt of risk, and the presumptu- 
ous hope of success, are in no period of life 
more active than at the age at which young 
people choose their professions. How little 
the fear of misfortune is then capable of l>a- 
landng the hope of good luck, appears still 
more evidently in the readiness of the common 
people to enlist as soldiers, or to go to sea, 
than in the eagerness of those of better fashion 
to enter into what are called the liberal pro- 
fessions. 

What a common soldier may lose is obvi- 
ous enough. Without regarding the danger, 
however, young volunteers never enlist so 
readily as at the beginning of a new war ; and 
though tliey have scarce any chance of prefer, 
ment, they figure to themselves, in their youth- 
ful fancies, a thousand occasions of acquiring 
honour and distinction which never occur. 
These romantic hopes make the whole price 
of their blood. Their pay is less than that of 
common labourers, and, in actual service, tlieir 
fatigues are much greater. 

The lottery of the sea is not altogether so 
disadvantageous as that of the army. The 
son of a creditable labourer or artificer may 
frequently go to sea vrith his father's consent ; 
but if he enlists as a soldier, it is al^ayii with- 
out it Other people see some chance of his 
making something by the one trade; nobody 
but himself sees any of his making any thing 
by the other. The great admiral is less the 
object of public admiration than the great ge- 
neral ; and the highest success in the sea ser- 
vice promises a less brilliant fortune and re- 
putation than equal success in the land. The 
same difference runs through all the inferior 
degrees of preferment in both. By the rules 
of precedency, a captain in the navy ranks 
with a colonel in the army ; but he does not 
rank with him in the common estimation. As 
the great prixes in the lottery are less tlie 
I smaller ones must be more numerous. Com- 
mon sailors, therefore, more frequently gt't 
some fortune and preferment than common 
soldiers ; and the hope of those prizes is \% li.it 
I principally recommends the trade. Tii()ii;;h 
, their skill and dexterity are much superior to 
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that of almost any artificen; and though tlietr 
whole life is one continual scene of hardship 
and danger ; yet for all this dexterity and skill, 
for all tliose hardships and dangers, while they 
remain in the condition of common sailors, 
tliey receive scarce any other recompcnce but 
the pleasure of exercising the one and of sur- 
mounting the other. Their wages are not 
greater tlian those of common labourers at the 
(lort which regulates the rate of seamen's 
wages. As they are continually going from 
|iort to port, the monthly pay of thoie who 
»ait from all the different ports of Great Bri. 
tain, is more nearly upon a level than that of 
any other workmen in those diiierent places ; 
and the rate of the port to and from which tlie 
greatest number sail, thai is, the port of Lon- 
don, regulates that of all the rest. At Lon- 
don, the wages of the greater part of the dif- 
ferent classes of workmen are about double 
those of the same classes at Edinburgh. But 
the sailors who sail from the port of London, 
•oldom earn above three or four shillings a- 
month more than those who sail from the port 
of Leith, and the difference is frequently net 
&o great. In time of pence, and in the mer- 
chant-service, the London price is from a 
guinea to about seven^nd-twenty sliillings the 
calendar montli. A common labourer in Lon- 
don, at the rate of nine or ten shillings a- 
week, may earn in the calendar month from 
forty to five-and-forty shillings. The sailor, 
indeed, over and above his pay, is supplied 
with provisions. Their value, however, may 
not perhaps always exceed the difference be- 
tween his pay and that of the common labour- 
er ; and though it sometimes should, the ex- 
cess will not be clear gain to the sailor, be- 
cause he cannot share it with his wife and fa- 
mily, whom he must maintain out of his wages 
at home. 

Tlie dangers and hair-breadth escapes of a 
life of adventures, instead of disheartening 
young people, seem frequently to recommend 
a trade to them. A tender mother, among the 
inferior ranks of people, is often afraid to send 
her bon to school at a sea-port town, lest the 
sight ot the ships, and the conversation and 
adventures of the sailors, should entice him to 
go to sea. The distant prospect of hazards, 
from which we can hope to extricate ourselves 
by courage and address, is not disagreeable to 
u», and does not raise the wages of labour in 
any employment, it is otherwise with those 
in which courage and address can be of no 
avail. In trades which are known to be very 
unwholesome, the wages of labour are always 
lemarkably high. Unwholcsomeness is a spe- 
cies of disagrecablcness, and its effects upon 
the wages of labour are to be ranked under 
that general head.* 

In all the different employments of stock, 
the ordinary rate of profit varies more or less 
widi the certainty or uncertainty of the re- 
turns. These are, in general, less uncertain 



in the inland than in the foreign trade, aud in 
some branches of foreign trade than in others ; 
in the trade to North America, for example^ 
than in that to Jamaica. Tlie ordinary rale 
of profit always rises more or le^ with the 
risk. It does not, however, seem to ris« in 
proportion to it, or so as to compensate it 
completely. Bankruptcies are most frequent 
in the most hazardous trades. The most haz- 
ardous of all trades, that of a smuggler, though, 
when the adventure succeeds, it is Ukewiw the 
most profitable, is the infallible road to bank- 
ruptcy. The presumptuous hope of success 
seems to act here as upon all other occasions, 
and to entice so many adventurers into those 
hazardous trades, that their competition i^ 
duces the profit below what is sufiicicnt to 
compensate the risk. To compensate it com- 
pletely, the common returns ought, over and 
above the ordinary profits of stock, not only 
to make up for all oecaxsonal losses, but u> 
afford a surplus profit to the adventurers^ of 
the same nature with tlie profit of insuren. 
But if the common returns were suflScient for 
all this, bankruptcies would not be morv fre- 
quent in these than in other trades. 

Of the five circumstances, therefore, which 
vary the wages of labour, two only affect the 
profits of stock; the agreeableness or dis«gn»- 
ableness of the business, and the risk or secu- 
rity with which it is attended, in point of 
agreeableness or disa gi ecn bieness, there is little 
or no difference in the far greater part of the 
different employments of stock, but a great 
deal in those of labour ; and the ordinary pro. 
fit of stock, though it rises with the risk, does 
not always seem to rise in proportion to il 
It should follow from all this, tliat, in the 
same society or neighbourhood, the average 
and ordinary rates of profit in tlie different 
employments of stock should be more nearly 
upon a level than the pecuniary wages of the 
different sorts of labour. 

They are so accordingly. The difference 
between the earnings of a common labourer 
and those of a well employed lawyer or phy- 
sician, is evidently much greater than that be- 
tween the ordinary profits in any two diAerent 
branches of trade. The apparent difference, 
besides, in the profits of different trades, is 
generally a deception arising from our not 
always distinguishing what ou^ ht to be con- 
sidered as wages, from what ought to be con- 
sidered as profit. 

Apothecaries* profit is become a bye-word, 
denoting something uncommonly extravagant. 
This gnaU apparent profit, however, is fre- 
quently no more than the rea«mable wages of 
labour. The skill of an apothecary is a much 
nicer and more delicate matter than that of 
any artificer whatever ; and the trust which is 
reposed in him is of much greater importance. 
j He is the physician of the poor in all cases, 
' and of the rich when the distress or danger t% 
not very greaL His reward, therefore, ought 
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Ut be suitable to his ikkiU and liis trust ; and it 
arises generally from the price at which he I 
sells his drugs. But the whole drugs which 
the best employed apothecary in a large mar- 
kH-town, will sell in a year, may not perhaps 
cost him above thirty or forty pounds. Though 
he should sell them, therefore, for three or 
four hundred, or at a thousand per cent, pro- 
6t, this may frequently be no more than the 
reasonable wages of his labour, charged, in 
the only way in which he can charge them, 
upon the price of his drugs. The greater part 
of the apparent profit b real wages disguised 
in the garb of profit 

In a small sea-port town, a little grocer will 
make forty or fiily per cent, upon a stock of 
a single hundred pounds, while a considerable 
wholesale merchant in the same place will 
scarce make eight or ten per cent, upon a 
stock of ten thousand. The trade of the 
grocer may be necessary for the conveniency 
of the inhabitants, and the narrowness of the 
market may not admit the employment of a 
Urger capital in the business. The man, 
however, must not only live by his trade, but 
live by it suiubly to the qualifications wli ch 
It requires. Besides possessing a little capi- 
tal, he must be able to read, write, and ac- 
count, and must be a tolerable judge, too, of 
perhaps fiAy or sixty different sorts of good!>, 
their prices, qualities, and the markets where 
they are to be had cheapest. He must 
have all the knowledge, in short, that is ne- 
cessary for a great merchant, which nothing 
hinders him from becoming but the want of a 
sufficient capital. Thirty or forty pounds a- 
year cannot be considered as too great a re- 
compence for the labour of a person so ac- 
complished. Deduct this from the seemingly 
great profits of his capital, and little more will 
remain, perhaps, than the ordinary profits of 
stock. The greater part of the apparent pro- 
fit is, in this case too, real wages. 

The difference between the apparent profit 
of the retail and that of the wholesale trade, 
is much less in the capital than in small towns 
and country villages. Where ten thousand 
pounds can be employed in the grocery trade, 
the wages of the grocer's labour must be a 
very trifling addition to the real profits of so 
great a stock. Tbe apparent profits of the 
wealthy retailer, therefore, are there more 
nearly upon a level with those of the whole- 
sale merdiant. It is upon this account that 
goods sold by retail are generally as cheap, 
and frequently much cheaper, in the capital 
than in small towns and country villages. 
Grocery goods, for example, are generally 
much cheaper ; bread and butchers* meat fre- 
quently as cheap. It costs no more to bring 
grocery goods to the great town than to the 
:ountTy village ; but it costs a great deal more 
to bring com and cattle, as the greater part of 
them must be brought from a much greater 
dtiUiice. The prime cost of grocery goods. 
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tlierefore, being the same in both places, they 
are cheapest where the least profit is cliarged 
upon them. The prime cost of bread and 
butchers' meat is greater in the great town 
than in tlie country village ; and though the 
profit is less, therefore they are not always 
cheaper there, but often equally cheap. In 
such articles as bread and butchers* meat, the 
same cause which diminishes apparent profit, 
increases prime cosL The extent of the mar. 
ket, by giving employment to greater stocks, 
diminishes apparent profit ; but by requiring 
supplies from a greater distance, it increases 
prime cost. This diminution of the one and 
increase of the other, seem, in most cases, 
nearly to counterbalance one another ; which 
is probably the reason that, though tlie prices 
of corn and cattle are commonly very differ- 
ent in different parts of the kingdom, those of 
bread and butchers* meat are generally very 
nearly the same through the greater part of 
it. 

Though the profits of stock, both in the 
wholesale and retail trade, are generally less 
in the capital than in small towns and coun- 
try villages, yet great fortunes are frequently 
acquired from small beginnings in the former, 
and scarce ever in the latter. In small towns 
and country villages, on account of the iiar. 
rowness of the market, trade cannot always 
be extended as stock extends. In such places, 
therefore, though the rate of a particular per. 
son's profits may be very high, the sum or a- 
mount of them can never be very great, nor 
consequently that of his annual accumulation. 
In great towns, on the contrary, trade can be 
extended as stock increases, and the credit of 
a frugal and thriving man increases much 
faster than his stock. His trade is extended 
in proportion to the amount of both ; and the 
sum or amount of his profits is in proportion 
to the extent of his trade, and his annual ac. 
cumulation in proportion to the amount of 
his profits. It seldom happens, however, that 
great fortunes are made, even in great town-, 
by any one regular, established, and well- 
known branch of business, but in consequence 
of a long life of industry, frugality, and atten- 
tion. Sudden fortunes, indeed, are some- 
times made in such places, by what is called 
the trade of speculation. The speculative 
merchant exercises no one regular, established, 
or well-known branch of business. He is a 
corn merchant tliis year, and a wine merchant 
(he next, and a sugar, tobacco, or tea merch- 
ant the year after. He enters into every 
trade, when he foresees that it is likely tc he 
more than commonly profitable, and he quits 
it when he foresees that its profits are likely 
to return to the level of other trades. Ht» 
profits and losses, therefore, can bear no regu- 
lar proportion to those of any one cstabli&lied 
and well-known branch of business. A bold 
adventurer may sometimes acquire a consider- 
able fortune by two or three successful specu- 
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Utions but is juU as likely to lose one by two 
or three unsuccessful ones. This trade can 
be carried on nowhere but in great towns. It 
is ouly in places of the most extensive com- 
merce and correspondence that the intelligence 
requisite for it can be had. 

The five circumstances above mentioned, 
though they occasion considerable inequalities 
}ii the wages of labour and profits of stock, 
occasion none in the whole of tlie advantages 
and disadvantages, real or imaginary, of the 
different employments of either. The nature 
of those circumstances is such, that tliey make 
up for a small pecuniary gain in some, and 
counterbalance a great one in others. 

In order, however, that this equality may 
take place in the whole of tlieir advantages or 
disadvantages, three things are requisite, even 
where there is the most perfect freedom. 
First, the employments must be well known 
and long established in tlie neighbourhood ; 
secondly, they must be in their ordinary, or 
what may l>e called their natural state ; and, 
thirdly, they must be the sole or principal em- 
ployments of those who occupy them. 

First, This equality can take place only in 
t]io>e employments which are well known, 
and have been long establislied in tiie neigh- 
bourhood. 

Where all other circumstances are equal, 
wages are generally liigher in new than in old 
trades. Wlien a projector attempts to esta- 
blish a new manufacture, be mutt at first en- 
tice his workmt-n from other employments, by 
higher wages than they can either earn in their 
own trades, or than the nature of his work 
would otherwise require ; and a considerable 
time must pass away before he can venture to 
reduce them to the common level. Manufac- 
tures for which tlie demand arises altogether 
from fashion and fancy, are continually diang- 
ing, and seldom last long enough to be con- 
sidered as old established manufactures. Those, 
on tlie contrary, for which the demand arises 
chiefly from use or necessity, are less liable to 
change, and the same form or fabric may con- 
tiimc in demand for whole centuries together. 
The wages of labour, therefore, are likely to 
be higher in manufactures of the former, than 
in those of the latter kind. Birmingham 
deals chiefly in manufactures of tlie former 
kind ; Shefllield in those of the latter ; and the 
wa^es of labour in those two diflTerent places 
are said to be suitable to this difierence in the 
nature of their manufactures. 

The establishment of any new manufacture, 
of any new branch of commerce, or of .iny 
new practice in agriculture, is always a specu- 
lation from which the projector promises lum- 
self extraordinary profits. These profits some- 
times are very great, and sometimes, more 
fre*jueutly, perhaps, they are quite otlierwiie ; 
out, in general, they bear no regular propor- 
tion to those of other old trades in the neigh- 
bouiliood. If the project succeeds they are 



commonly at first very high. When the trade 
or practice becomes thoroughly established 
and well known, the competition reduce* 
them to the level of other trades. 

Secondly, this equality in the whole of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the diflerent 
employments of labour and stock, can take 
place only in the ordinary, or what may be 
called the natural state of those employments. 

The demand for almost every different 
species of labour is sometimes greater, and 
sometimes less than usual. In the one case, 
the advantages of the employment rise above, 
in the other they fall below the common leveL 
The demand for country labour is greater at 
hay-time and harvest than during the grenter 
part of the year ; and wages rise with the de- 
mand. In time of war, when forty or fiAy 
thousand sailors are forced from the merchant 
service into tliat of the king, the demand for 
sailors to merchant ships necessarily rises tvith 
their scarcity ; and their wages, upon such 
occasions, commonly rise from a guinea and 
seven-and-twenty shillings to forty shillings 
and three pounds a^month. In a decaying 
manufacture, on the contrary, many work. 
men, rather than quit their own trade, an 
contented with snudler wages than would 
otherwise be suitable to the nature of their 
employment. 

The profits of stock vary with the price o 
the commodities in which it is employed. As 
the price of any commodity rises above the 
ordinary or average rate, the profits of at 
least some part of the stock that is employed 
in bringing it to market, rise above their pro* 
per level, and as it falls they sink below it. 
All commodities are more or less liable to v^ 
riations of price, but some are much more so 
than others. In all commodities which are 
produced by human industry, the quantity- of 
industry annual y employed is necessarily re- 
gulated by tlie annual demand, in such a mttiw 
I ner tliat the average annual produce may, as 
I nearly as possible, be equal to the average aiw 
nual consumption. In some emplryments, it 
! has already been observed, the same quantity 
I of industry will always produce the same, or 
i very nearly the same quantity of commodities. 
I In tlie linen or woollen manufactures, for ex 
! ample, the same number of hands will annu- 
; ally work up very nearly the same quantity 
of linen and woollen doth. The variations 
in the market price of such commodities 
therefore, can arise only from some accidental 
variation in the demand. A public mourning 
raises the price of black clotlu But as the 
demand for most sorts of plain linen and 
woollen cloth is pretty uniform, so is likewise 
the price. But there are other employments 
in which the same quantity of iiulustry will 
not always produce the same quantity of com- 
modi ties. The same quantity of industry, for 
example, will, in different years produce ver>- 
different quantities of corn, wine, hups, vuga 
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tubeicco, &c, llie price of such commoditfcs, 
LWefore, varin not only with the variations 
of demand, but with the much greater and 
more frequent variations of quantity, and is 
consequently extremely fluctuating; but the 
profit of some of the dealen must necessarily 
ductuate with the price of the commodities, 
l^hc operations of the speculative merchant 
are principally employed about such commo- 
dities. He endeavours to buy tliem up when 
>»e foresees that their price is likely to rise, 
iLod to sell them when it is likely to fall. 

Thirdly, this equality in the whole of the 
Advantages and di^dvantages of the different 
tmploymenu of labour and stock, can take 
place only in such as are the sole or principal 
employments of those who occupy them. 

When a person derives his subsistence from 
one employment, which does not occupy the 
l^rvater part of his time, in the intervals of his 
iJsure he is often willing to work at another 
for less vrages than would otherwise suit the 
lutiire of the employment. 

There still subsists, in many parts of Sect- 
land, a set of people called cottars or cottagers, 
ihougb they were more frequent some years 
.'^ than they are now. They are a sort of 
out-serranta of the landlords and farmers. 
The usual reward which they receive from 
their master is a house, a small garden for 
pot-herbs, as much gntss as will feed a cow, 
and, peribapsy an acre or two of bad arabl<; 
Lind. When their master has occasion for 
their labour, he gives them, besides, two pecks 
of oalmeal a- week, W4>rth about sixteen pence 
sterling. Daring a great part of the year, he 
has little or no occasion for their labour, and 
tlie cultivation of their own little possession is 
not sufficient to occupy the time which is left 
St their own disposal. When such occupiers 
were nxMne numerous than they are at present, 
they are said to have been willing to give 
their spare time for a very small recompence 
to any body, and to liave wrought for less 
wages than other labourers. In ancient 
cimesy they seem to have been common all 
o%er Europe. In countries ill cultivated, and 
worse inhabited, the greater part of landlords 
and fanners could not otherwise provide them. 
mtIvcs witli the extraordinary number of h inds 
which country labour requires at certain sea- 
wtts. The daily or weekly recompence which 
fucli labourers occasiotuilly received from their 
masters, was evidently not die whole price of 
tiicir labour. Their small tenement made a 
ronuderabic part of it. This daily or weekly 
rvcompence, however, seems to have been 
considered as the whole of it, by many writers 
who have collected the prices of labour and 
provisions in ancient times, and who have 
taken pleasure in representing botli us won- 
derfully low. 

Tkie produce of such labour comes frcquetU- 
ly cheaper to market tlian would otherwise be 
suitable to its nature. Stockings, in many 



parts of Scotland, arc knit much cheaper than 
they can anywhere be wrouf^t upon the loom. 
They are the work of servants and labourers, 
who derive the principal part of dieir subsist- 
ence from some other employment. More 
than a thousand pair of Shetland stockings are 
annually imported into Leith, of which the 
price is from fivepence to sevenpencc a pair. 
At Lerwick, the small capital of the Shetland 
islands, tenpence a-day, I have been assured, 
is a common price of common labour. In the 
same blands, they knit worsted stockings to 
the value of a guinea a pair and upwards. 

The spinning of linen yam is carried on in 
Scotland nearly in the same way as tlie knit- 
ting of stockings, by servants, who are chiefly 
hirad for other purposes. They earn but a 
very scanty subsistence, who endeavour to get 
their livelihood by either of those trades. In 
most parts of Scotland, she is a good spinner 
who can earn twentypence a-weelu 

In opulent countries, the market is gene- 
rally so extensive, that any one trade is sufli- 
cient to employ the whole labour and stock of 
those who occupy it. Instances of people liv- 
ing by one employment, and, at the same time, 
deriving some little advantage from another, 
occur chiefly in poor countries. The follow- 
ing instance, however, of something of the 
same kind, is to be found in the capital of a 
very rich one. There is no city in Europe, I 
believe, in which house-rent is dearer than in 
London, and yet I know no capital in which 
a furnished apartment can be hired so cheap. 
Lodging is not only much cheaper in London 
than in Paris; it is much cheaper than in 
Edinburgh, of the same degree of goodness ; 
and, what may seem extraordinary, the dear- 
ness of house-rent is the cause of the cheap- 
ness of lodging. The deamess of house.rent 
in London arises, not only from those causes 
which render it dear in all great capitals, the 
deamess of labour, the dearness of all the ma- 
terials of building, which must generally be 
brought from a great distance, and, above all, 
the dearness of ground-rent, every landlord 
acting the part of a monopolist, and frequent- 
ly exacting a higher rent for a single acre of 
bad land in a town, than can be had for a 
hundred of the best in the country; but it 
arises in part from the peculiar manners and 
customs of the people, which oblige every 
master of a family to hire a whole house from 
top to bottom. A dwelling-house in England 
means every thing that is contained under the 
same roof. In France, Scotland, and many 
other parts of Europe, it frequendy means no 
more than a single storey. A tradesman in 
London is obliged to hire a whole house in 
that part of the town where his customers 
live. His shop is upon the ground floor, and 
he and his family sleep in the garret ; and he 
endeavours to pay a part of his house-rent by 
letting the two middle storeys to lodgers. He 
expects to maintain his family by his trade. 
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aiid not by his lodgen. Whereas at Paris and 
Edinburgh, people who let lodgings have 
commonly no other means of subsutence ; and 
the price of the lodging must pay, not only 
the rent of the house, but the whole expense 
of the fiunilv. 



I'ajit II. '-^Ineqfialilies occasioned by the 
Policy of Eurojte, 

Such are the inequalities in flie whole of the 
adTaiiUges and disadvantages of the difterent 
employments of labour and stock, which the 
defect of any of the three requisites above 
mentioned must occasion, even where there is 
the most perfect liberty. But the policy of 
Europe, by not leaving things at perfect li- 
berty, occasions other inequalities of much 
greater importance. 

It does this chiefly in the three following 
ways. First, by restraining the competition 
in some employments to a smaller number 
than would otherwise be disposed to enter 
into them ; secondly, by increasing it in others 
beyond what it naturally would be ; and, 
thirdly, by obstructing the free circulation of 
labour and stock, both from employment to 
employment, and from place to place. 

Fint, The policy of Eur€«pe occasions a very 
important inequality in the whole of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the different 
employments of labour and stock, by restrain- 
ing the competition in some employments to 
a smaller number than might otherwise be dis- 
posed to enter into them. 

The exclusive privileges of oorporations are 
the principal means it makes use of for this 
purpose. 

The exclusive privilege of an incorporated 
trade necessarily restrains the competition, in 
the town where it is established, to those who 
•re free of the trade. To have served an ap- 
prenticeship in the town, under a master pro- 
perly qualified, is commonly the necessary re- 
quisite for obtaining this freedom. The bye- 
Lafrs of the corporation regulate sometimes 
the number of apprentices which any master 
is allowed to have, and almost always the 
number of years which each apprentice is ob- 
liged to serve. The intention of both regula. 
tions is to restrain the competition to a much 
smaller nomber than might otherwise be dis- 
posed to enter into the trade. The limitation 
of the number of apprentices restrains it di< 
rectly. A long term of apprenticeship restrains 
it more indirectly, but as effectually, by in. 
creasing the expense of education. 

InShefiield, no master cutler can have more 
than one apprentice at a !ime, by a bye^Iaw of 
the corporation. In Norfolk and Norwich, 
no master weaver can have more than two ap- 
prentices, under pain of forfeiting five pounds 
ft.moath to the king. No master hatter can 
have more than two apprentices anywbcK in 



England, or in the English plantations, un- 
der pain of forfeitin r five pounds a.mond», 
half to the king, and half to him who shall 
sue in any court of record. Both thexe regu- 
lations, though they have been confirmed by 
a public law of the kingdom, are evidently 
dictated by the same corporation-spirit which 
enacted the bye^Uw of Sheffield. The silk- 
weavers in London had scarce been incorpo- 
rated a year, when they enacted a bye-law, 
restraining any master from having more than 
two apprentices at a time. It required a par- 
ticular act of parliament to rescind this bye- 
law. 

Seven years seem anciently to have been, 
all over Europe, the usual term established 
for tlie duration of apprenticeships in the 
greater part of incorporated trades. All such 
incorporations were anciently called onivers- 
ties, which, indeed, is the proper Latin name 
for any incorporation whatever. The univer- 
sity of smiths, the university of tailors, &c 
are expressions which we commonly meet with 
in the old charters of ancient towns. When 
those particular incorporations, whic^h are now 
peculiarly called universities, were first estah 
lished, the term of years which it was neces> 
sary to study, in order to obtain the degree of 
master of arts, appears evidently to have been 
copied from the term of apprenticeship in 
common trades, of which the incorporations' 
were much more ancient. As to have wrought 
seven years under a master properly qualified, 
was necessary, in order to entitle any person to 
become a master, and to have himself appren- 
tices in a common trade ; so to ha%-e studied 
seven years under a master properly qualified, 
was necessary to entitle him to become a nuis- 
ter, teacher, or doctor (words anciently syno- 
nymous), in the liberal arts, and to have scho- 
lars or apprentices (words h'kewise originally 
synonymous) to study under him. 

By the 5th of Elizabeth, commonly called 
the Statute of Apprenticeship, it was enacted, 
that no person should, for the future, exercise 
any trade, craft, or mystery, at that ttmeexer- 
ciscd in England, unless he had previously 
served to it an apprenticeship of seven years 
at least ; and what before hsid been the bye> 
law of many particular corp<Mation5, became 
in England the general and public law of all 
trades carried on in market towns. For though 
the words of the statute are very general, and 
seem plainly to include the whole kingdom, 
by interpretation its operation has been limit- 
ed to market towns ; it having been held that, 
in country villages, a person may exercise se- 
veral different trades, though he hasnotserred 
a seven years apprenticcsJiip to cacfa, they be- 
ing necessary for the conveniency of the in- 
habitants, and the numl)cr of people frequent, 
ly not being sufficient to supply each with a 
particular set of hands. 

By a strict interpretation of the words, too. 
I thr operation of this statute has been Umitdl 
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to tbiMe trades wliich were evtabUshed in £ng. 
Und before the 5th of Elisabeth, and has ne- 
ver been extended to audi as have been intro- 
duced since that time. This limitation has 
given occasion to several distinctions, which, 
eonsidefed as rules of police, appear as foolish 
as can well be imagined. It has been ad- 
judged, for example, that a coachmaker can 
netiher himself make nor employ journeymen 
to make his coach-wheels, but must buy them 
of a master wheel-wright ; this latter trade 
having been exercised in England before the 
5th of Elizabeth. But a wheelwright, though 
be baa never served an apprenticeship to a 
ocMdimaker, may either himself make or em- 
ploy jouRiejrmen to make coaches ; the trade 
of a coachmaker not being within the statute, 
because not exercised in England at the tmie 
when it was made. The manufactures of 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Wolverhamp- 
ton, are many of them, upon this account, not 
within the statute, not having been exercised 
in England before the 5th of Elizabeth. 

In France, the duration of apprenticeships 
is different in different towns and in different 
trades. In Pkris, five years is the term re- 
quired in a great number ; but, before any 
person can be qualified to exercise the trade 
as a master, he must, in many of them, serve 
five years more as a journeyman. During 
this latter term, he is called the companion of 
his master, and the tenn itself is called his 
companionship. 

In Scotland, there is no general law which 
r^nlates universally the duration of appren< 
ticeships. The term is different in different 
corporations. Where it is long, a part of it 
may generally he redeemed by paying a smaU 
fine. In most towns, too, a very small fine is 
aofficient to purchase the freedom of any cor. 
poratioo. The weavers of linen and hempen 
doth, the principal manufactures of the coun- 
try, as well as all other artificers subservient 
to them, wheeUmakers, reel-makers, &c. may 
exercise their trades in any town-corporate 
without paying any fine. In all towns-cor- 
porate, all persons are free to sell butchers* 
meat upon any lawful day of the week. Three 
years is in Scotland, a common term of ap- 
prenticeship, even in some very nice trades ; 
and, in general, I know of no country In Eu- 
rope, in which corpoiation laws are so little 
oppressive* 

Tlie property whidi every man has in his 
own labour, as it is the original foundation of 
all other proper^, so it is tlie most sacred and 
inviolable. The patrimony of a poor man 
lies in tne strength and dexterity of his hands ; 
and to hinder him from employing this 
strength and dexterity in what manner he 
thinks proper, without injury to his neigh- 
bour, is a plain violation of this most sacred 
property. It is a manifest encroachment 
upon the jnst liberty, both of the workman, 
snd of those who might be disposed to em- 
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ploy him. As it liinden the one from work- 
ing at what he thinks proper, so it hinders the 
others from employing whom they think pro- 
per. To judge whether he is fit to be em- 
ployed, may surely be trusted to the discre- 
tion of the employers, whose interest it so 
much concerns, llie affected anxiety of the 
lawgiver, lest they should employ an impro- 
per person, is evidently as impeitinent ati it i« 
oppressive. 

The institution of long apprenticeships can 
give no security that insuflicient workmanship 
shall not frequently be exposed to public 
sale. When this is done, it is generally the 
effect of fraud, and not of inability ; and the 
longest apprenticeship can give no securi^ 
against fraud. Quite difiTerent regulations 
are necessary to prevent this abuse. The 
sterling mark upon plate, and the stamps upon 
linen and woollen cloth, give the purchaser 
much greater security than any statute of ap- 
prenticeship. He generally looks at these, 
but never thinks it worth while to enquise 
whether tlie workman had served a seven 
years apprenticeship. 

The institution of long apprenticeships has 
no tendency to form young people to indus- 
try. A journeyman who works by the piece 
is likely to be industrious, because he derives 
a benefit from every exertion of his industry. 
An apprentice is likely to be idle, and almost 
always is so, because he has no immediate in- 
terest to be otherwise. In the inferior em- 
ployments, the sweets of labour consist alto- 
gether in the recompence of labour. They 
who are soonest in a condition to enjoy the 
sweets of it, are likely soonest to conceive a 
relish for it, and to acquire the early habit of 
industry. A young man naturally conceives 
an aversion to labour, when fyr a long time 
he receives no benefit from it. The boys who 
are put out apprentices from public charities 
are generally bound for more than the usual 
number of years, and they generally turn out 
very idle and worthless. 

Apprentlceslups were Utogether unknown 
to the ancients. The reciprocal dudes of mas- 
ter and apprentice make a considerable article 
in every modem code. The Roman law is 
perfectly silent with regard to them. I know 
no Greek or Ladn word (I might venture, I 
believe, to assert that there is none) which ex- 
presses the idea we now annex to the word 
apprentice, a servant bound to work at a par- 
ticular trade for the benefit of a master, dur- 
ing a term of years, upon condition that tJic 
master shall tnch him thai trade. 

Long apprenticeships are altogether unne- 
cessary. The art^ which are much aupcrior 
to common trades, such as those of making 
clocks and watches, conta n no such mystery 
as to require a long course of instruction. 
Hie first invention of such beautiful machines, 
mdeed, and even that of some of the instrp- 
ments employed in making thenu must^no, 
~ d by KjC 
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doubt hmve been tlic wurk of deep thought 
and long time, and may justly be considered 
as among the happiest eflbrts of human ing&. 
nuity. But when both have been fairly in- 
vented, and are well understood, to explain 
to any young man, in the completest manner, 
how to apply the instruments and hovr to 
construct the machines, cannot well require 
more than the lessons of a few weeks ; per- 
liaps those of a few days might be sufKoient. 
In the common mechanic trades, tliose of a 
few days might certainly be sufficicnL The 
dexterity of hand, indeed, even in common 
trades, cannot be acquired without much prac- 
tice and experience. But a young man would 
practice with mudi more diligence and atten- 
tion, if from the beginning he wrought as a 
journeyman, being paid in proportion to tlie 
little work which he could execute, and pay- 
ing in his turn for the materials which he 
might sometimes spoil through awkwardness 
and inex)ivrience. His education would ge- 
nerally in this way lie more effectual, and al< 
ways less tedious and expensive. Tlie ma**- 
tcr, indeed, would be a loser. He would lose 
all the wages of tlie apprentice, which he now 
saves, for seven years togetlicr. In the end, 
perhaps, the apprentice himself would be a 
loser. In a trade so easily learnt he would 
have more competitors, and his wages, when 
he came to be a complete workman, would be 
niucli less than at present. The same increase 
of competition would reduce the profits of the 
masters, as well as the wages of workmen. 
Tlie trades, the crafts, the mysteries, would 
all be lobcrs. But the public would be a 
gainer, the work of all artificers coming in 
tliis way much cheaper to market. 

It is to prevent tliis reduction of price, and 
consecjuently of wages and profit, by restrain- 
ing tliat free competition which would most 
certainly occasion it, that all corporations, 
and the greater part of corporation laws, have 
been establislied. In order to erect a corpor- 
ation, no other autliority in ancient times was 
requisite, in many parts of Europe, but that 
of the town-corporate in which it was estab- 
liUied. In England, indeed, a charter from 
the king was likewise necessary. But tliis 
prerogative of the crown seems to have been 
rehcrvi>d ratlier for extorting money from tlic 
subject, than for tlie defence of tlie common 
liberty against sucli oppressive monopolies. 
Upon paying a line to the king, the charter 
seems generally to have been readily granted ; 
and when any particular class of artificers or 
traders thought )iro|>er to act as a corporation, 
without a charter, such adulterine guilds, as 
they were called, were not always dJArninch- 
ised upon tliat account, but obliged to fine an- 
nually to the king, for pennis^ion to exercise 
tlieir usurped privileges*. The immcfllatc 
inspection of all corporations, and of the byc- 

• Sec BCadox Finna Burgi p. % &c. 



laws which tliey miglit think proper to enact 
for their own governmcmt, belonged to tho 
town-corporate in %vbich tliey were establish- 
ed; and wliatever discipline was exercised 
over tliem, proceeded commonly, not from tlie 
king, but from that greater incorporation of 
which those subordinate ones were only |»arts 
OT members. 

The government of towns-corporate was al- 
together in tlie hands of traders and artificers; 
and it was the manifest interest of every |>ar. 
ticular class of them, to pre\ent the market 
from being overstocked, as they commonly ex- 
press it, with their otvn particular species of 
industry ; which is in reality to keep it al- 
ways understocked. Each class was eager 
to establish regulations proper for this pur- 
pose, and, provided it was allowed to do so^ 
was willing to consent tliat e^ery otlier class 
should do the same. In consequence of such 
regulations, indeed, each class was obliged to 
buy tlic goods they had occasion for from 
every other witliin Uie town, somewhat denrvr 
than they otherwise might have done. But, 
in rccompence, tliey were enabled to sell their 
o%vn just as much dearer ; so that, so far it 
was a.s broad as long, as they say ; and in tlic 
dealings of the diHercnt das&es within tlic 
town with one another, none of them were 
losers by these regulations. But in tlicir 
dealings witli the country they were all great 
gainers; and in these latter dealings consist 
the whole trade which supports and enridies 
every town. 

Every town draivs its whole subsisktence, 
and all the materials of its industry, from the 
country, it pays for these chiefly in two 
ways. First, by sending back to tlie country 
a |wrt of those materials wrouglit up and ma- 
nufactured ; in which case, their price is aug- 
mented by the wages of tlic workmen, aud the 
profits of tlieir masters or immediate employ- 
ers ; secondly, by sending to it a part Ixitli oT 
tlie rude and manufactured produce, either of 
other countries, or of distant parts of the 
same country, imported into the town; in 
which case, too, the original price of thotc 
goods is augmented by the wages of the car. 
riers or sailors, and by the profits of tlic 
merchants who employ tliein. In wiut is 
gained U|>on the first of those branches of 
conimerce, consists the advantage which the 
town makes by its manufacturvs ; in what is 
gained upon tlie second, the advantage of its 
inland and foreign trade. TItc wages of tlte 
workmen, and tlic profits of their diflerent 
employers, make up the whole of what i* 
gained ujion botli. Mliatever regulations, 
tliercforc, UmuI to increase tliose wages and 
profits beyond what duy oiherwnse would be, 
tend to enable the town to purchase, vkith a 
smaller quantity of its labour, the produce of 
a greater quantity of the labour of the coun- 
try. Tl.ey give the traders and artificers m 
the town an advantage over the landlord^ 
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famicri, and labourers, in the country, and 
break down that natural equality which would 
otherwise take place in the commerce which is 
carried on between them. The whole annual 
produce of the labour of the society is annual- 
ly divided between those two different sets of 
people. By means of those regulations, a 
greater share of it is given to tlie inhabitants 
of the town than would otherwise fall to them, 
and a less to those of the country. 

The price which the town really pays for 
the provisions and materials annually import- 
ed into it, is the quantity of manufactures and 
other goods annually exported /rom it. The 
dearer the latter are sold, the cheaper tlie 
former are bought. The industry of the 
town becomes more, and that of the country 
less advantageous. 

That the industry which is carried on in 
(owns is, everywhere in Europe, more advan- 
tageous than that which is carried on in the 
country, without entering into any very nice 
computations, we may satisfy ourselves by one 
very sample and obvious observation. In 
every country of Europe, we find at least a 
hundred people who have acquired great for- 
tunes, from small beginnings, by trade and 
manufactures, the industry which properly 
belongs to towns, for one who has done so by 
that which properly belongs to the country, 
the raising of rude produce by the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land. Industry, 
tiiercfore, must be better rewarded, the wages 
of labour and the profits of stock must evi- 
dently be greater, in the one situation than in 
the other. But stock and labour naturally 
seek the moct advantageous employment. 
They naturally, therefore, resort as much as 
they can to the town, and desert the country. 

The inhabitants of a town being collected 
into one place, can easily combine together. 
The most imignificant trades carried on in 
towns have, accordingly, in some place or 
other, been incorporated ; and even where they 
have never been incorporated, yet the corpo- 
ration-spirity the jealousy of strangers, the a^ 
vef«ion to take apprentices, or to communicate 
the secret of their trade, generally prevail in 
them, and often teach them, by voluntary 
«ociationt and agreements, to prevent tliat free 
competition which they cannot prohibit by 
hye-laws. Hie trades which employ but a 
itnail number of hands, run most easily into 
iuch combinations. Half-a-dozen wool -comb- 
ers, perhaps, are necessary to keep a thousand 
spinners and weavers at work. By combining 
not to take apprentices, they can not only en- 
gross the employment, but reduce the whole 
manufacture into a sort of slavery to them- 
itelves and raise the price of tlieir labour much 
above what is due to the nature of their work, 

The inhabitants of the country, dispersed 
m distant places, cannot easily combine to- 
gctlier. TTiey have not only never been in- 
corporated, but the incorporation s{)irit never 
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has prevailed among them. No apprentice- 
ship has ever been thought necessary to qua- 
lify for husbandry, the great trade of the coun- 
try. AfWr what are called the fine arts, and 
the liberal professions, however, there is per- 
haps no trade whicli requires so great a varie- 
ty of knowledge and experience. The innu- 
merable volumes which have been written up- 
on it in all languages, may satisfy us, that a- 
mong the wisest and most learned nations, it 
has never been regarded as a matter very easi- 
ly understood. And from all those volumes 
we shall in vain attempt to collect that know- 
ledge of its various and complicated operations 
which is commonly possessed even by the com- 
mon farmer ; how contemptuously soever the 
very contemptible authors of some of them 
may sometimes affect to speak of him. There 
is scarce any common mechanic trade, on the 
contrary, of which all the operations may not 
be as completely and distinctly explained in 
a pamphlet of a very few pages, as it is pos- 
sible for words illustrated by figures to explain 
them. In the history of the arts, now pub- 
lishing by the French Academy of Sciences, se- 
veral of them are actually explained in this 
manner. The direction of operations, besides* 
which must be varied with every change of 
the weather, as well as with many other ac- 
cidents, requires much more judgment and 
discretion, Uian that of those wliich are always 
the same, or very nearly tlie same. 

Not only the art of the farmer, the general 
direction of the operations of husbandry, but 
many inferior branches of country labour re- 
quire much more skill and experience than 
the greater part of mechanic trades. The 
man who works upon brass and iron, works 
with instruments, and upon materials of which 
the temper is always the same, or very nearly 
the same. But the roan who ploughs the 
ground witli a team of horses or oxen, works 
with instruments of which the health, strength, 
and temper, are very different upon different 
occasions. The condition of Uie materials 
which he works upon, too, is as variable as 
that of the instruments which he works with, 
and both require to be managed with much 
judgment and discretion. Hie common plough- 
man, though generally regarded as the pattern 
of stupidity and ignorance, is seldom defective 
in this judgment and discretion. He is less 
accustomed, indeed, to social intercourse, than 
the mechanic who lives in a town. His voico 
and language are more uncouth, and more 
difficult to be understood by those who are 
not used to them. His imderstandmg, how- 
ever, being accustomed to consider a greater 
variety of objects, is generally much superior 
to that of the other, whose whole attention, 
from morning till night, is commonly occupied 
in performing one or two very simple opera- 
tions. How much the lower ranks of peoph* 
in tlie country are really superior to those of 
tlic town, is well known to every man whom 
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cither buidiiess or curiositj has led to oonircne 
much with both. In China and Indostan, ac- 
cordingly, both die rank and the wages of 
rountry labourers are said to be superior to 
thoie ai the greater part of artificers and ma- 
nufacturers. They would probably be so 
everywhere, if corporation laws and the cor- 
p«>ration spirit did not prevent it. 

The superiority which the industry of the 
towns has everywhere in Europe over that of 
the country, is not altogether owing to corpo- 
rations and corporation laws. It is supported 
by many other regulations. The high duties 
upon foreign manufactures, and upon all 
goods imported by alien merchants, all tend 
to the same purpose. Corporation laws en- 
able the inhabitants of towns to raise their 
prices, without fearing to be undersold by the 
free competition of their own countrymen. 
Thoae other r^ulations secure them equally 
against that of foreigners. The enhancement 
of price occasioned by both is everywhere fi- 
nally paid by the landlords, farmers, and la^ 
bourers, of the country, who have seldom op^ 
posed the establishment of such monopolies. 
They have conmionly neither inclination nor 
fitness to enter into combinations; and the 
clamour and sophistry of merchants and ma- 
nufacturers easily persuade them, that the pri- 
vate interest of a part, and of a subordinate 
part, of the society, is the general interest of 
the whole. 

In Great Britain, the superiority of the in- 
dustry of the towns over that of the country 
seems to have been greater formerly than in 
the present times. The wages of country la- 
bour approach nearer to those of manufactur- 
ing labour, and the profits of stock employed 
in agriculture to those of trading and manu- 
facturing stock, than tlicy are said to have 
done in the last century, or in the beginning 
of the present. This change may be r^ard- 
ed as the necessary, though very late conse- 
quence of the extraordinary encouragement 
given to the industry of the towns. The 
stocks accumulated in them come in time to 
be so great, that it can no longer be employed 
with the ancient profit in that species of in- 
dustry which is peculiar to them. That in- 
dustry has its limits like every other ; and the 
increase of stock, by increasing the competi- 
tion, necessarily reduces the profit. The low- 
cring of profit in the town forces out stock to 
the country, where, by creating a new demand 
for oount^ labour, it necessarily raises its 
wages. It then spreads itself, if I may say 
so, over the face of the land, and, by being 
employed in agriculture, is in part restored to 
the country, at the expense of which, in a 
great measure, it had originally been accumu- 
lated in the town. That everywhere in Eu- 
rope the greatest improvements of the country 
have been owing to sudi overflowings of the 
stock originally accumulated in the towns I 
shall endeavour to shew hereafter, and, at the 



same time to demonstrate, that though some 
countries have, by this course, attained to a 
considerable degree of opulence, it is in itself 
necessarily slow, uncertain, liable to be dis- 
tnrbed and interrupted by innunserable acci- 
dents, and, in every respect, contrary to the 
order of nature and of reason. The interests 
prejudices, laws, and customs, which faavr 
given occasion to it, I shall endeavour to ex- 
plain as fully and distinctly as I can in the 
third and fourth books of this Inquiry. 

People of the same trade seldom meet to* 
gether, even for merriment and divcnton, but 
the conversation ends in a conspiracy against 
the public, or in some contrivance to raise 
prices. It is impossible, indeed, to prevent 
such meetings, by any law which either could 
be executed, or would be consistent with li- 
berty and justice. But though the l^w can- 
not hinder people of the same trade from 
sometimes assembling together, it ought to do 
nothing to facilitate such assemblies^ mncb 
less to render them necessary. 

A re nilation which obliges all those of the 
same trade in a particular town to enter their 
names and places of abode in a public regis 
ter, facilitates such assemblies. It connects 
individuals who might never otherwise be 
known to one anothor, and gives every man 
of the trade a direction where to find every 
other man of it, 

A regulation which enables thoae of the 
same trade to tax themselves, in order to pro- 
vide for their poor, their sick, their widows 
and orphans, by giving them a comnson in- 
terest to manage, renders such assemblies ne. 
cessary. 

An incorporation not only renders them ne- 
cessary, but makes the act of the majority 
binding upon the whole. In a free trade, an 
eflfectual combination cannot be established 
but by the unanimous consent of every single 
trader, and it cannot last longer than every 
single trader continues of the same mind. 
Ilie majority of a corporation can enact a bye- 
law, with proper penalties, which will limit 
the competition more effectually and more 
dursbly than any voluntary combination whau 
ever. 

The pretence that corporations are neces- 
sary for the better government of the trade, is 
without any foundation. The real and efl^- 
tual discipline which is exercised overavrork- 
man, is not that of bis corporation, but that 
of his customers. It is the fear of losing their 
employment which restrains his frauds and 
corrects his negligence. An exclusive corpo- 
ration necessarily weakens the force of this 
discipline. A particular set of workmen must 
then be employed, let them behave w^ or ilL 
It is upon this account tha^ in many large 
incorporated towns, no tolerable workmen are 
to be found, even in some of the most neces- 
sary trades. If you would have your work 
tolerably exectitix], it must be done in the 
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subarte, when the workmen, having no ex- 
clnsiTe privilege, have nothing but their cliar- 
actcr to depend upon, and you muBt then 
snuggle it into the town as well as you can. 
It is in this manner that the policy of Eu- 
rope, by restraining the competition in some 
cmployTnents to a smaller number than would 
otherwiM; be disposed to enter into them, oc. 
casions a very important inequality in the 
whole of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the difierent employments of labour and stock. 
Secondly, The policy of Europe, by increas- 
ing the competition in some employments be> 
yond what it naturally would, be, occasions 
another inequality, of an opposite kind, in the 
whole of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the diRcient employments of labour and stock. 
It has been considered as of so much im- 
portance that a proper number of young peo> 
pie should be educated for certain professions, 
iSnU sometimes the public, and sometimes the 
piety of private founders, have established 
many pensions, scholarships, exliibitions, bur- 
aaries ^c. for this purpose, which draw many 
more people into those trades than could 
otherwise pretend to follow them. In all 
C*bristian countries, I believe, the education 
of the greater part of churchmen is paid for 
in this manner. Very few of them are edu- 
caU<d alt^getlier at tlieir own expense. The 
long, tedious, and expensive education, tliere- 
fote, of those who are, will not always pro- 
cure them a suitable reward, the church being 
crowded with people, who, in order to get 
employment, are willing to accept of a much 
smallo* recompence tlian what such an edu- 
cation would otherwise have entitled them to ; 
and in this manner the competition of the 
poor takes away the reward of the rich. It 
would be indecent, no doubt, to compare 
either a cnirete or a chaplain with a journey- 
man in any common trade. The pay of a 
curate or cliaplain« however, may very proper- 
ly be considered as of the same nature with 
tlic wages of a journeyman. They are all 
three paid fur their work according to the 
contract which tliey may happen to make 
with their respective superiors. Till after the 
middle of tlie fourteenth century, five merks, 
containing about as much silver as ten pounds 
of our present money, was in England the 
usual pay of a curate or a stipendiary parisli 
priest, as we find it regulated by the decrees of 
several different national councils. At the same 
period, fourpence a-day, containing the same 
quantity of silver as a sliilling of our present 
money, was declared to be the pay of a mas- 
ter mason ; and threepence a-day, equal to 
ninepenoe of our present money, that of a 
journeyman mason*. The wages of both 
these labourers, therefore, supposing them to 
have been constantly employed, were much 
superior to those of the curate. Tlie wages 

• flee tbc Statute of Lsbouren, 25. Ed. til. 
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of the master mabon, supposing him to hnve 
been without employment one-thinl of the 
year, would have fully equalled them. By 
the 12th of Queen Anne, c. 12. it is declared, 

* That whereas, for want of sufficient nuunten- 

* ance and encouragement to curates, the 
' ctures have, in several places, been meanly 

* supplied, the bishop is, therefore, empower. 
' ed to appoint, by writing under his hand 

* and seal, a sufficient certain stipend or aU 
< lowance, not exceeding fifty, and not leas 

* than twenty pounds a-year.* Forty pounds 
a-year is reckoned at present very good pay for 
a curate; and, notwithstanding this act of 
parliament, there are many curacies under 
twenty pounds a-year. There are journey- 
men slioemakers in London who earn forty 
pounds a-year, and there is scarce an indus- 
trious workman of any kind in that metropo- 
lis who does not earn more than twenty, 
"niis last sum, indeed, does not exceed what 
is frequently earned by common labourers in 
many country parishes. Whenever the law 
has attempted to regulate the wages of work- 
men, it has always been rather to lower them 
than to raise them. But the law has, upon 
many occasions, attempted to raise the wages ol 
curates, and, for the dignity of the church, to 
oblige the rectors of parishes to give them 
more than the wretched maintenance which 
they themselves might be willing to accept of. 
And, in both cases, the law seems to have 
been equally ineffectual, and has never either 
been able to raise tlie wages of curates, or to 
sink those of labourers to the degree that was 
intended ; because it has never been able to 
hinder either the one from being willing to 
accept of less than the legal allowance, on ac- 
count of the indigence of their situation and 
the multitude of thiir competitors, or the 
other from receiring more, on account of the 
contrary competition of those who expected 
to derive eitlier profit or pleasure from em- 
ploying tlicm. 

The great benefices and other ecclesiastical 
dignities support the honour of the church, 
notwithstanding the mean circumstances of 
some of its inferior members. The respect 
paid to the profession, too, makes some com- 
pensation even to them for the meanness of 
their pecuniary recompence. In England, 
and in all Roman catholic countries, the lot- 
tery of the church is in reality much more ad- 
vantageous than is necessary. The example 
of the churches of Scotland, of Geneva, and 
of several other protestant churches, may sa- 
tisfy us, that in so creditable a profession, in 
which education is so easily procured, the 
hopes of much more moderate benefices w*ill 
draw a sufficient number of learned, decent, 
and respectable men into holy orders. 

In professions in which there tare no bene- 
fices, such as law and phjrric, if an equal pro- 
portion of people were educated at the public 
expense, the competitior wo'.ild scor h« ■• 
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l^reat as lo tink very much thdr pecuniary re- 
ward. It might then not be worth any man's 
while to educate his sou to either of those 
professions at his own expense. They would 
be entirely abandoned to such as bad been 
educated by those public charities, whose num- 
bers and necessities would oblige them in ge- 
neral to content themselves witli a very miser- 
able recompence, to the entire degradation of 
the now respectable professions of law and 
physic. 

That unprosperous race of men, commonly 
called men of letters, are pretty much in the 
situation which lawyers and physicians proba- 
bly would be in, upon the foregoing supposi- 
tion. In every part of Europe, the greater 
part of them have been educated for the 
church, but have been hindered by diifcrent 
reason^ from entering into holy orders, lliey 
have generally, therefore, been educated at the 
public expense ; and their numlx'rs are every- 
where so great, as commonly to reduce the 
price of their labour to a very paltry recom- 
pence. 

Before the invention of tlie art of printing, 
the only employment by which a man of let- 
ters could niake any thing by his talents, was 
*i:at of a public or private teacher, or by com- 
municating to other people the curious and 
useful knowledge which he had acquired 
himself; and this is still surely a more hon- 
ourable, a more useful, and, in general, even 
a more profitable employment than that other 
of writing for a bookseller, to which tlic art 
of printing has given occasion. The time 
and study, the genius, knowledge, and appli- 
cation requi^tc to qualify an eminent teacher 
of the sciences, are at least equal to what is 
necessary for the greatest practitioners in law 
and physic. But the usual reward of tlie 
eminent teacher bears no proportion to tliat of 
the lawyer or physician, because the trade of 
the one is crowded with indigent people, who 
have been brought up to it at tlic public ex- 
pense ; whereas those of the other two arc en- 
cumbered with very few who have not been 
educated at their own. The usual recom- 
pence, however, of public and private teacii- 
ers, small as it may appear, would undoubt- 
edly be lesa than it is, if the competition of 
those yet more indigent men of letters, who 
write for bread, was not taken out of tlie 
market. Before the invention of the art of 
printing a scholar and a beggar seem to have 
been terms very nearly synonymous. Tlie 
different governors of the universities, before 
that time, appear to have often granted licen- 
ces to their scliolars to beg. 

In ancient times, before any charities of this 
kind had been c&Ublished for the education of 
indigent people to the learned professions, the 
rewards of eminent teachers appear to have 
been much more considerable. Ibocrates, in 
what is called his discourse against the sofih- 
isUy reproaches the teachers of hi« own timcn 



with inconsistency. " They make the toofi 
magnificent promises to their scliolars," say> 
he, ^ and undertake to teach them to be wise* 
to be happy, and to be just ; and, in ivcura 
for so important a service, ihej stipulate the 
paltry reward of four or five minae.*' *' Tbej 
who tcadi wisdom,*' continues he, "ought 
certainly to be wise themselves ; but if any man 
were to sell such a bargain for such a price, 
he would be convicted of the most evident 
folly.*' He certainly does not mean here u> 
exaggerate tlie reward, and we may be aasuml 
that it was not lcs» than he represents it. 
Four minse were equal to tliirteen pounds six 
shillings and cight}>ence ; five minae to sixteen 
pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence.— 
Something not less than the largest of thoae 
two sums, therefore, must at that time have 
been usually paid to the most eminent teach- 
ers at Athens. Isocrates himself demanded 
ton mins, or L.33 . 6 : 8 from each scholar. 
When he taught at Athens, he is said to have 
had a hundred scliolars. I understand tbi% 
to be the number whom he taught at one 
time, or who attended what we would call one 
course of lectures ; a number which will not 
appear extraordinary from so great a city to so 
famous a teacher, who taught, too, what vras 
at that time the most fashionable of all sci- 
ences, rhetoric. He must have made, there • 
fore, by each course of lectures, a thousand 
mills, or L.3S33 : 6 : 8. A thousand nunz. 
accordingly, is said by Plutarch, in another 
place, to have been his didactron, ox usual 
price of teaching. Many other eminent teadi- 
ers in those times appear to have acquired 
great fortunes. Georgias made a present ta 
the temple of Delphi of his own statue in scAid 
gold. We must not, I presume, suppose that 
it was as large as the life. His way of living, 
as well as that of Hippias and Protagoras, two 
otiier eminent teachi?rs of those time^ is re- 
presented by Plato as splendid, even to osten- 
tation. Plato himself is said to have livi^ 
with a good deal of magnificence. Aristotlv, 
after having been tutor to Alexander, and 
most munificently rewarded, as it is univer- 
sally agreed, lx>th by him and his father, 
Philip, tliought it worth while, notwithstand- 
ing, to return to Athens, in order to re&uine 
the teaching of his school. Teachers of the 
sciences were probably in tiiose times less 
common tlian tliey came to be in an age or 
two afterwards, when the competition had 
probably somewhat reduced both the price of 
their labour and the admiration for their per- 
sons. The most eminent of them, however, 
appear always to have enjoyed a degree of 
consideration much superior to any of the like 
profession in the present times. Hie Athe- 
nians sent Cameades the academic, and Dio- 
frenes the stoic, upon a solemn embassy to 
Rome; and though their city had then de- 
clined from its former grandeur, it was «ti)I 
an ind<'pcndcnt auil considerable republii*. 
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Carneadesy too, was a Babylonian by birth ; 
and a* there ocrer was a people more jealous 
of admitting foreigneni to public offices than 
the Athenians, their consideration for him 
must have been very great. 

This inequality is, upon the whole, perhaps 
radier advantageous than hurtful to the pub- 
fac. It may somi^what degrade the profession 
of a public teacher ; but the cheapness of li- 
terary education is surely an advantage which 
greatly overbalances this trifling inconveni- 
ency. The public, too, might derive still 
greater benefit from it, if the constitution of 
those schools and colleges, in which education 
is carried on, was more reasonable tlian it is 
at present through the greater part of Europe. 

Thirdly, the policy of Europe, by obstruct . 
ing the free circulation of labour and stock, 
both from employment to employment, and 
from place to place, occasions, in some cases, 
a very inconvenient inequality in the whole of 
the advantages and disadvantages of their dif- 
fervnt employments. 

The statute of apprenticeship obstructs the 
free circulation of labour from one employ- 
ment to another, even in the same place. 
Hie exclusive privileges of corporations ob» 
itruct it from one place to another, even in 
the iaxne employment. 

It frequently happens, that while high 
wages are given to the workmen in one ma- 
mifactore, those in another are obliged to con- 
tent themselves with bare subsistence. The 
one is in an advancing state, and has there- 
fore a continual demand for new hands ; the 
other ia in a declining state, and the super- 
abundance of hands is continually increasing. 
Those two manufactures may sometimes be 
in the same town, and sometimes in the same 
ncighboorhood, without being able to lend 
the least assistance to one another. The sta^ 
tute of apprenticeship may oppose it in the 
une case, and both that and an exclusive cor- 
poration in the other. In many diflerent ma- 
nufactures, however, tlie operations are so 
much alike, that the workmen could easily 
diange trades with one anotlier, if those ab- 
surd laws did not hinder them. The arts of 
weaving plain linen and plain silk, for ex- 
ample, are almost entirely the same. Tliat of 
weaving plain woollen is somewhat different ; 
but the difference is so insignificant, tliat 
cither a linen or a silk weaver might become 
a tolerable workman in a very few days. If 
any of those three capital manufactures, there- 
fore, were decaying, the workmen might find 
a resource in one of the other two which was 
in a more prosperous condition; and their 
wages would neither rise too high in the 
thriving, nor sink too low in the decaying ma 
nufacture. The linen manufacture, indeed, 
is in England, by a particular statute, open 
lo every body ; but as it is not much cultivat- 
ed through the greater part of the country, it 
can afford no general resource to tlie work^ 
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men of other decaying manufactures, who, 
wherever the statute of apprenticesliip takes 
place, have no other choice, but either to come 
upon the parish, or to work as common la- 
bourers ; for which, by their habits, they are 
much worse qualified than for any sort of ma- 
nufacture that bears any resemblance to their 
own. Tliey generally, tJierefore, chuse to 
come upon tlie parish. 

Whatever obstructs the free circulation of 
labour from one employment to another, ob- 
structs that of stock likewise ; the quantity of 
stock which can be employed in any branch 
of business depending very much upon that 
of the labour which can be employed in it. 
Corporation laws, however, give lesis obstruc- 
tion to the free circulation of stock from one 
place to another, than to that of labour. It 
is everywhere much easier for a wealthy 
merchant to obtain the privilege of trading in 
a town-corporate, tlian for a poor artificer to 
obtain that of working in it. 

The obstruction which corporation laws 
give to the free circulation of labour is com- 
mon, I believe, to every part of Europe. 
That which is given to it by the poor laws is, 
so far as I know, peculiar to England. It 
consists in the difficulty which a poor man 
finds in obtaining a settlement, or even in be- 
ing allowed to exercise his industry in any 
piurish but that to which he belongs. It is 
the labour of artificers and manufacturers 
only of which the free circulation is obstruct- 
ed by corporation laws. The difficulty of ob- 
taining settlements obstructs even that of com- 
mon labour. It may be worth while to give 
some account of tlie rise, progress, and pre> 
sent state of this disorder, the greatest, per- 
haps, of any in the police of England. 

When, by the destruction of monasteries, the 
poor had been deprived of the charity of those 
religious houses, after some otlier ineffectual 
attempts for their relief, it was enacted, by the 
43d of Elizabeth, c. 2. that every parisli 
should be bound to provide for its own poor, 
and that overseers of the poor should be annu- 
ally appointed, who, with the church- wardens, 
should raise, by a parish rate, competent sums 
for this purpose. 

By this statute, the necessity of providing 
for their own poor was indispensably imposed 
upon every parish. Who were to be con- 
sidered as the poor of each parish became, 
therefore, a question of some importance. 
This question, after some variation, was at 
last determined by the IStli and 14th of 
Charles II. when it was enacted, that forty 
days undisturbed residence should gain any 
person a settlement in any parish ; but that 
within that time it should be lawful for two 
justices of the peace, upon complaint made 
by the church-wardens or overseers of the 
poor, to remove any new inhabitant to the 
parish where he was last legally settled ; un- 
less he either rented a tenement of ten pcmnds 
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a -year, or could give such security for the dis- 
charge of the parish where he was then liv- 
ing, as tliose justices should judge sufficient. 
Some frauds, it is said, were committed in 
consequence of this statute; parish officers 
sometimeii bribing their own poor to go cUm- 
destinely to anotlier parish, and, by keeping 
themselves concealed for forty days, to gain a 
settlement there, to the discharge of that to 
which they properly belonged. It was enact- 
ed, therefore, by the 1st of James II. that the 

forty days undisturbed residence of any per- 1 by service, has been to put out in a great 
son necessary to gain a settlement, should be { sure the old fashion of liiring for a year 



the whole parish, who are too well aware of 
the consequences to adopt any new.<oiiier, 
who has nothing but his labour to soppon 
him, either by taxing him to parish rates, or 
by electing him into a parish office. 

No married man can well gain any seCtlA. 
ment in either of the two last ways. An ap- 
prentice is scarce ever married ; and it is ex. 
pressly enacted, that no married servant shall 
gain any settlement by being hired for a year. 
The principal effect of introducing settlement 



accounted only from the time of his deliver- 
ing notice, in writing, of the place of his a- 
bode and the number of his family, to one of 
the church-wardens or overseers of the parish 
where he came to dwell. 

But parish officers, it seems, were not al- 
ways more honest with regard to their own 
than they had been with regard to other pa- 
rishes, and sometimes connived at such intru- 
sions, receiving the notice, and taking no pro 



which before had been so customary in Eng. 
land, that even at this day, if no particular 
term is agreed upon, the law intends that 
every servant is hired for a year. But i 
ters are not always willing to give their 
vants a settlement by hiring them in this i 
ner ; and servants are not always willing to be 
so hired, because, as every last settlement dis- 
charges all the foregoing, they might thereby 
lose their original settlement in the places oi 



per steps in consequence of it As every per- , their nativity, the habitation of their parents 
son in a parish, therefore, was supposed to have I and relations. 



an interest to prevent as much as possible tlieir 
l)e!ng burdened by such intruders, it was fur- 
tlicr enacted by the 3d of William III. that 
the forty days residence should be accounted 



No independent workman, it is evidcBt, 
whether labourer or artificer, is likdy to gain 
any new settlement, either by apprenticeship 
or by service. When such a person, there- 



only from the publication of such notice in fore, carried his industry to a new parish, he 



writing on Sunday in the church, immediately 
after divine service. 

** After all," says Doctor Bum, « this kind 
of settlement, by continuing forty days after 
publication of notice in writing, is very seldom 



was liable -to be removed, how healthy and in- 
dustrious soever, at the caprice of any church- 
warden or overseer, unless he either rented a 
tenement of ten pounds a-year, a thing im- 
possible fur one who has nothing but his La> 



obtained ; and the design of the acts is not so • hour to live by, or could give such security 
much for gaining of settlements, as for the ! for the discharge of the parish as two justices 
avoiding of them by persons coming into a of the peace should judge sufficienL 
parish clandestinely, for the giving of notice I What security they sliall require, indeed, is 
is only putting a force upon the parish to re- left altogether to their discretion ; but they 
move. But if a person's situation is such, ; cannot well require less than thirty pounds, 
that it is doubtful whether he is actually re- | it having been eoacteil, that the purchase even 
movable or not, he shall, by giring of notice, ; of a freehold estate of less than thirty pounds 



compel the parish either to allow him a settle- 
latnt uncontested, by suffering him to conti- 
nue forty days, or by removing him to try the 
righL" 

This statute, tlierefore, rendered it almost 
impracticable for a poor man to gain a new 
settlement in the old way, by forty days inha- 
bitancy. But that it might not appear to pre- 



value, shall not gain any person a settlement, 
as not being sufficient for the discharge of the 
parish. But this is a security which scarce 
any man who lives by labour can ^ve ; and 
much greater security is frequently demanded. 
In order to restore, in some measure, that 
free circulation of labour which those difier- 
ent statutes had almost entirely taken away. 



elude altogether tlie common people of one . the invention of certificates was fallen upon. 



security in another, it appointed four other 
ways by which a settlement might be gained 
without any notice delivered or published. 



acted that if any person should bring a ctati- 
ficate from the parish where he was last legal- 
ly settled, subscribed by the church-wardens 



The first was, by being taxed to parisli rates ' and overseers of the poor, and allowed by two 
and paying them ; the second, by being elect- 1 justices of the peace, that every other parish 
ed into an annual pari^ office, and serving in ' should be obliged to receive him ; that he 
it a y^ ; the third, by serving an apprentice- 1 should not be removable merely upon account 
ship in the parish ; the fourth, by being hired | of his being likely to become chargeable, but 
into service there for a year, and continuing only upon his becoming actually chargeable ; 
in the same service during the whole of it. | and that then the parish which granted the 
Nobody can gain a settlement by either of certificate should be obliged to pay the ex- 
the two first ways but by the public deed of pense both of his maintenance and of lus r«^ 
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iiioval. And in order to give the moftt per- 
lect aecurity to the parish where such certifi- 
cated man should come to reside, it was fur- 
ther enacted by the same statute, that he should 
gain no settlement there by any means what- 
ever, except either by renting a tenement of 
ten pounds a-year, or by serving upon his own 
account in an annual parish office for one 
whole year ; and conseouently neither by no- 
tice nor by service, nor by apprenticeship, nor 
by paying parish rates. By the 12th of Queen 
Anne, too^ stat. 1, c 18, it was further en- 
acted, that neither the servants nor apprentices 
of such certificated man should gain any settle- 
ment in the parish where he resided under 
such certificate. 

How far this invention has restored that free 
djcttlation of labour, which the preceding sta- 
tutes had almost entirely taken away, we may 
learn from the following very judicious obser- 
vation of Doctor Bum. *' It is obvious,*' 
says he, ** that there are divers good reasons 
for requiring certificates with persons coming 
to settle in any place ; namely, that persons 
redding under them can gain no settlement, 
neither by apprenticeship, nor by service, nor 
by giving notice, nor by paying parish rates ; 
^at they can settle neither apprentices nor 
servants ; that if they become chargeable, it is 
certainly known whither to remove them, and 
the parish shall be paid for tlie removal, and 
for their maintenance in the mean time; and 
that, if they fall sick, and cannot be removed, 
the parish which gave the certificate must 
maintain them ; none of all which can be with- 
out a certificate. Which reasons will hold 
proportionably for parishes not granting cer- 
tificatea in ordinary cases ; for it is far more 
than an equal chance, but that they will have 
the certificated persons again, and in a worse 
condition*" The moral of this observation 
seems to be, that certificates ought always to 
be required by the parish where any poor man 
comes to reside, and that they ought very sel- 
dom to be granted by that which he purposes 
to Icsve. ** There is somewhat of hardship 
in this matter of certificates," says the same 
very intelligent author, in his History of the 
Foot Iaws, " by putting it in the power of a 
poridi officer to imprison a man as it were for 
lifc^ bovnrer inconvenient it may be for him 
to continue at that place where he has had the 
misfortnne to acquire what is called a settle- 
ment, or whatever advantage he may propose 
toUmaelf by living elsewhere.'* 

Though a certificate carries along with it no 
testimonial of good behaviour, and certifies 
nothing but that the person belongs to the pa. 
risb to which he really does belong, it is alto- 
gether discretionary in the parish officers either 
to grant or to refuse it. A mandamus 
onoe moved for, says Doctor Burn, to compel 
the church-wardens and overseers to sign a 
certificate; but the Court of King's Bench 
njectcd the motion as a very strange attempt. 
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The very unequal price of labour which we 
frequently find in England, in places at no 
great distance from one another, is probably 
owing to tlie obstruction which the law of 
settlements gives to a poor man who would 
carry his industry from one parish to another 
without a certificate. A single man, indeed, 
who is healthy and industrious, may some- 
times reside by sufferance without one ; but a 
man with a wife and family who should at- 
tempt to do so, would, in most parishes, be 
sure of being removed ; and, if the single man 
should afterwards marry, he would generally 
be removed likewise. The scarcity of hands 
in one parish, therefore, cannot always be re- 
lieved by their superabundance in another, as 
it is constantly in Scotland, and, I believe, in 
all other countries where there is no difficulty 
of settlement. In such countries, though 
wages may sometimes rise a little in the neigh- 
bourhood of a great tow., or nhcrever else 
there is an extraordinary demand for labour, and 
sink gradually as the distance from such places 
increases, till they fall back to the common 
rate of the country , yet we never meet with 
those sudden and unaccountable differences in 
tlie wages of neighbouring places which we 
sometimes find in England, where it is often 
more difficult for a poor man to pass the arti- 
ficial boundary of a parish, than an arm of the 
sea, or a ridge of high mountains, natural 
boundaries which sometimes separate very dis- 
tinctly different rates of wages in other coun- 
tries. 

To remove a man who has committed no mis- 
demeanour, from the parish where he chooses 
to reside, is an evident violation of natural 
liberty and justice. The common people of 
England, however, so jealous of their liberty, 
but like the common people of most other 
countries, never rightly uuderstanding where- 
in it consists, have now, for more than a cen- 
tury together, suffered themselves to be ex- 
posed to this oppression without a remedy. 
Though men of reflection, too, have some- 
times complained of the law of settlements as 
a public grievance ; yet it has never been the 
object of any general popular clamour, such 
as that against general warrants, an abusive 
practice undoubtedly, but such a one as was 
not likely to occasion any general oppression. 
There is scarce a poor man in England, of 
forty years of age, I will venture to say, who 
has not, in some part of his life, felt himself 
most cnielly oppressed by this ill-contrived 
law of settlements. 

I shall conclude this long chapter wiih ob- 
serving) that though anciently it was usual to 
rate wages, first by general laws extending 
over the whole kingdom, and afterwards by 
particular orders of the justices of peace in 
every particular county, both these practices 
have now gone entirely into disuse. ** By the 
experience of above four hundred years," says 
Doctor Burn, ** it seems time to lay aside all 
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endeavours to bring under strict regulations, 
what in its own nature seems incapable of mi- 
nute limitation ; for if all persons in the same 
kind of work were to receive equal wages, 
there would be no emulation, and no room 
]pft for industry or ingenuity.** 

Particular acts of parliament, however, su'll 
attempt sometimes to regulate wages in parti- 
cular trades, and in particular places. Thus 
the 8th of George III. profaibitSy under heavy 
penalties, all master tailors in London, and 
five miles round it, from giving, and their 
workmen from accepting, more than two shil- 
lings and sevenpence halfpenny a^day, except 
in the case of a general mourning. When- 
ever the legislature attempts to regulate the 
differences between masters and their work- 
men, its counsellors are always the masters. 
When the r^ulation, therefore, is in favour 
of the workmen, it is always just and equit . 
able ; but it is sometimes otherwise when in 
favour of the masters. Hius the law which 
obliges the masters in several different trades 
to pay their workmen in money, and not in 
goods, is quite just and equitable. It imposes 
no real hardship upon the masters. It only 
obliges them to pay that value in money, which 
they pretended to pay, but did not always 
reaUy pay, in goods. This law is in favour of 
the workmen ; but the 8th of George IIL is 
in favour of the masters. When masters com- 
bine together, in order to reduce the wages of 
their workmen, they commonly enter into a 
private bond or agreement, not to give more 
tlian a certain wage, under a certain penalty. 
Were the workmen to enter into a contrary 
combination of the same kind, not to accept 
of a certain wage, under a certain penalty, the 
law would punish them very severely ; and, 
if it dealt impartially, it would treat the mas- 
ters in the same manner. But the 8th of 
George III. enforces by law that very r^^la- 
tion which ma&ters sometimes attempt to esta- 
blish by such combinations. The complaint 
of the workmen, that it puts the ablest and 
most industrious upon the same footing with 
an ordinary workman, seems perfectly well 
founded. 

In ancient times, too, it was usual to at- 
tempt to r^ulate the profits of merchants and 
other dealers, by regulating tlie price of pro- 
visions and other goods. 'Die as&ize of bread 
is, so far as I know, the only remnant of this 
ancient usage. Where there is an exclusive 
corporation, it may, perhaps, be proper to re- 
gulate the price of the first necessary of life ; 
but, where there is none, the competition will 
regulate it much better than any assir-e. llie 
method of fixing tlie assize of bread, establish- 
ed by the Slst of George II. could not be put 
in practice in Scotland, on account of a defect 
in the law, its execution depending upon the 
office of clerk of the market, which does not 
exist there. Tliis defect was not remedied till 



size occasioned no sensibk inconvenieary ; 
and the establisliment of one in the few place* 
where it has yet taken place has produced no 
sensible advantage. In the greater part of the 
towns in Scotland, however, there is an in- 
corporation of bakers, vrho claim exclusive 
privileges, though they are not very strictly 
guarded. 

The proportion between the different rate^ 
both of wages and profit, in the different em- 
ployments of labour and stock, seems not to 
be much affected, as has already been ob- 
served, by the riches or poverty, the advaoctn^ 
stationar)', or declining state of tlic society. 
Such revolutions in the public welfare, though 
they affect the general rates both of wages and 
profit, must, in the end, affect them equally in 
all different employments. The proportioo 
between them, therefore, must remain the 
same, and cannot well be altered, at least for 
any considerable time, by any such rev<^utiofis» 



CHAP. XL 

OP THE RENT OF LAND. 

Rent, considered as the price paid for the use 
of land, is naturally the highest which the 
tenant can afford to pay in the actual circum- 
stances of the land. In adjusting the tcnns 
of the lease, the landlord endeavours to leave 
him no greater share of the produce tlian what 
is suflScient to keep up the stock from whic^ 
he furnishes the seed, pays the labour, and 
purchases and maintains the cattle and other 
instruments of husbandry, ti^etber with the 
ordinary profits of farming stock in the ncigb- 
bouihood. This is evidently the smallest share 
with which the tenant can content himself, 
without being a loser, and the landlord sel- 
dom means to leave him any more. What- 
ever part of the produce, or, what is the same 
thing, whatever part of its price, is over and 
above tliis share, he naturally endeavours to 
reserve to himself as tlie rent of his land, 
which is evidently the highest the tenant can 
afford to pay in the actual circumstances of 
the land. Sometimes, indeed, the liberality, 
more frequently the ignorance, of tlie land- 
lord, makes him accept of somewhat less than 
this portion ; and sometimes, too, though more 
rarely, the ignorance of the tenant makes him 
undertake to pay somewhat more, or to con- 
tent himself with somewhat less, than the or- 
dinary profits of farming stock in the neigh- 
bourhood. This portion, however, may still 
be considered as the natural rent of land, or 
the rent at which it is naturally meant that 
land should, for the most part, be let. 

The rent of land, it may be thought, b frc^ 



tJie third of George IIL Tlie i»*ant of an as- 1 quently no more than a reasonable profit ow 
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itttcrc^t for the stuck laid out by the landlord 
upon its improvement. Thn, no doubt, may 
lie partly the case upon some occasions ; for it 
can scarce ever be more than partly the case. 
The landlord demands a rent even for unim- 
proved land, and tlie supposed interest or pro- 
fit upon the eipense of improvement is gene- 
rally an addition to this original rent Those 
improTements, besides, are not always made 
hy the stock of the landlord, but sometimes 
by that of the tenant. When the lease comes 
to be renewed, however, the landlord com- 
monly demands the same augmentation of rent 
•s if they had been all m^de by his own. 

He sometimes demands rent for what is al- 
together incapable of human improvements. 
Kelp is a species of sea-weed, which, when 
burnt, yields an alkaline salt, useful for mak- 
ing glass, soap, and for several other purposes. 
It grows in several parts of Great Britain, 
particularly in Scotland, upon such rocks only 
as lie within the hijh-watcr mark, which are 
twice every day covered with the sea, and of 
which the produce, therefore, was never aug- 
mented by human industry. The landloi^, 
however, whose estate is bounded by a kelp 
shons of this kind, demands a rent for it as 
much as for his corn-fields. 

The sea in the neighbourhood of the islands 
of Shetland is more than commonly abundant 
in fish, which makes a great port of the sub- 
sisdfnce of their inliabitants. But, in order 
to profit by the produce of tlie water, they 
must have a habitation upon the neighbouring 
land. The rent of the landlord is in propor- 
tioo, not to what the former can make by the 
land, but to what he can make both by the 
land and the water. It is partly paid in sea- 
fish; and one of the very few instances in 
which rent mak» a part of the price of that 
commodity, is to be found in that country. 

The rent of land, therefore, considered as 
the price paid for the use of the land, is natu- 
rally a monopoly price. It is not at all pro- 
portioned to what tlie landlord may have laid 
out upon the improvement of the land, or to 
what he can afford to take, but to what the 
farmer can afford to give. 

Such parts only of the produce of land can 
commonly be brought to market, of which the 
ordinary price b sufficient to replace the stock 
which must be employed in bringing them 
thither, together with its ordinary profits. If 
the ordinary price is more than this, the sur- 
plus part of it will naturally go to die rent of 
the land. If it is not more, tliough the com- 
modity may be brought to market, it can af- 
ford no rent to the landlord. Whether the 
price is, or is not more, depends upon the de- 



There are some parts of the produce of land, 
for which the demand must always be such as 
to afford a greater price than what is suffici- 
ent to bring them to market ; and there arc 
others for which it cither may or may not be 



such as to aflbrd tliis greater price. Tlie for- 
mer must always afford a rent to tlie landlord. 
The latter sometimes may and sometimes may 
not, according to different circumstances. 

Rent, it is to be observed, therefore, enters 
into the composition of the price of commo- 
dities in a different way from wages and pro- 
fit High or low wages and profit are tlie 
causes of high or low price ; high or low rent 
is the effect of it It is because high or low 
wages and profit must be paid, in order to 
bring a particular commodity to market, that 
its price is high or low. But it is because its 
price is high or low, a great deal more, or 
very little more, or no more, than wliat is suf- 
ficient to pay those wag^s and profit, that it 
affords a high rent, or a low rent, or no rent 
at all. 

The particular consideration, first, of those 
parts of the produce of land which always af- 
ford some rent; secondly, of those which some^ 
times may and sometimes may not aflbrd rent ; 
and, thirdly, of the variations which, in the 
different periods of improvement, naturally 
take place in the relative value of those two 
different sorts of rude produce, when com- 
pared both with one another and with ma- 
nufactured commodities, will diride this chap- 
ter into three ports. 



Paet L^Of the Produce of Land which al- 
wttfs affords Rent. 

As men, like all other animals, naturally mul- 
tiply in proportion to the means of their sub- 
sistence, food is always more or less in de- 
mand. It can always {lurchase or command 
a greater or smaller quantity of labour, and 
somebody can always be found who is willing 
to do something in order to' obtain it The 
quantity of labour, indeed, which it can pur- 
chase, is not always equid to what it conld 
maintain, if managed in the most economical 
manner, on account of the high wages wliich 
are sometimes given to labour ; but it can al- 
ways purchase such a quantity of labour as it 
can maintain, according to the rate at vilucli 
that sort of labour is commonly maintained ixi 
the neighbourhood. 

But land, in olmost any situation, produces 
a greater quantity of food than what is suffi- 
cient to maintain oil the labour necessary for 
bringing it to market, in the most liberal way 
in which that labour is ever maintained. The 
surplus, too, is always more than sufficient to 
replace the stock which employed that labour, 
together with its profits. Something, there- 
fore, always remains for a rent to die land* 
lord. 

The most desert moors in Norway and Scot- 
land produce some sort of pasture for cattle, 
of which tlie milk and the increase are always 
more than sufficient, not only to maintain all 
the labour necessary for tending them, and to 
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pay tlie ordinary profit to the fanner or the 
owner of the herd or flock, but to afford Mune 
small rent to the landlord. The rent increases 
in proportion to the goodness of the pasture. 
The same extent of ground not only main- 
tains a greater number of cattle, but as they 
ire brought within a smaller compass, less Uu 
oour becomes rvquisite to tend them, and to 
collect their produce. The landlord gains 
both ways; by the increase of the produce, 
and by the diminution of the labour which 
must be maintained out of it. 

The rent of land not only Taries with its 
fertility, whatever be its produce, but with its 
situation, whatever be its fertility. Land in 
the neighbourhood of a town gives a greater 
rent than land equally fertile in a distant part 
of the country. Though it may cost no more 
labour to cultivate the one than the other, it 
must always cost more to bring the produce 
of the distant land to markeL A greater 
quantity of labour, tberefbre, must be main- 
tained out of it ; and the surplus, from which 
are drawn both tlie profit of tlie farmer and 
the rent of the landlord, must be diminished. 
But in remote parts of the country, the rate 
of profit, as has already been shewn, is gene- 
rally higher than in the neighbourhood of a 
large town. A smaller proportion of this di- 
minished surplus, therefore, must belong to 
the landlord. 

Good roads, canals, and navigable rivers, 
by diminishing the expense of carriage, put 
the remote parts of the country more nearly 
upon a level with those in the neighbourhood 
of the town. They are upon that account the 
greatest of all improvements. They encour- 
age the cultivation of the remote, which must 
always be the most extensive circle of the 
country. They are advantageous to the town 
by breaking down the monopoly of the coun- 
ty in its neighbourhood. They are advan- 
tageous even to that part of the country. 
Though they introduce some rival commodi- 
ties into the old market, they open many new 
markets to its produce. Monopoly, besides, 
is a great enemy to good management, which 
can never be universally established, but in 
consequence of that free and universal com- 
petition which forces every body to have re- 
course to it for the sake of self-^lefience. It 
is not more than fifty years ago, that some of 
the counties in the neighbourhood of London 
petitioned the parliament against the exten- 
sion of the turnpike roads into the remoter 
counties. Hiose remoter counties, they pre- 
tended, from the cheapness of labour, would 
be able to sell their grass and corn cheaper in 
the London market than themselves, and would 
thereby reduce their rents, and ruin their cul- 
tivation. Tbdr rents, however, have risen, 
and their cultivation has been improved since 
that time. 

A com field of moderate fertility produces 
a mach greater quantity of food for man, than 



the best pasture of equal extent Though its 
cultivation require* much more labour, yet the 
surplus which remains after replacing the seed 
and maintaining all that labour, is likewise 
much greater. If a pound of butcher's meaty 
therefore, was never supposed to be worth more 
than a pound of bre«d, this greater surplus 
would everywhere be of greater value, and 
constitute a greater fund, both for the profit 
of the farmer and the rent of the landlord. It 
seems to have done so universally in the rude 
b^nnings of agriculture. 

But the relative values of those two differ- 
ent species of food, bread and butcher's meat, 
are very different in the difiTerent periods of 
agriculture. In its rude beginnings, the un- 
improved wilds, which then occupy the far 
greater part of the country, are all abandoned 
to cattle. There is more butcher's meat than 
bread ; and bread, therefore, is the food for 
which there is the greatest competition, and 
which consequently brings the greatest price. 
At Buenos Ayrea» we are told by Ulloa, four 
reals, one-and-twenty pence halfpenny sterlim^ 
was, forty or fifty years ago, the ordinary price 
of an ox, chosen from a herd of two or three 
hundred. He says nothing of the price ol 
bread, probably because he found nothing r^ 
markable about it. An ox there, be says 
costs little more than the labour of catching 
him. But com can nowhere be raised with- 
out a great deal of labour ; and in a country 
which lies upon the river Plate, at that time 
the direct road from Europe to the silver 
mines of Potosi, the money-price of labour 
could be very cheap. It is otherwise wbeb 
cultivation is extended over the greater part 
of the country. There is then more bread than 
butdier's meet. The competition changes its 
direction, and the price of butcher's meat be 
comes greater than the price of bread. 

By the extension, besides, of cultivation. 
the unimproved wilds become insuflldent to 
supply the demand for butcher's meat. \ 
great part of the cultivated lands must be em- 
ployed in rearing and fattening cattle ; of whkh 
the price, therefore, must be sufficient to pay, 
not only the labour necessary for tending thcn^ 
but the rent which the landlord, and the pro- 
fit which the farmer, could have drawn from 
such land employed in tillage. The cattle 
bred upon the most uncultivated moors, when 
brought to the same market, are, in propor- 
tion to their weight or goodness, sold at the 
same price a» those which are reared upon the 
most improved land. Hie proprietors of those 
moors profit by it, and raise the rent of tfacir 
land in proportion to the price of their cattle: 
It is not more than a century ago, tfiat in 
many parts of the Highlands of Scotland, 
butcher's meat was as cheap or cheaper than 
even bread made of oatmeal. The Union 
opened the market of EngUnd to the High- 
land cattle. Their ordinary pric% at preMnt, 
is abotit three times greater than at the begi&* 
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ning of tbe century, and the rents of many 
Higiiland estates Iiave been tripled and qua- 
drupled in the same time. In almost every 
part of Great Brita'n, a pound of the best 
butchcr*s meat is, in the present times, gene- 
rally worth more than two pounds of the best 
white bread ; and in plentiful years it is some- 
tixnes worth three or four pounds. 

It is thus that, in the progress of improve^ 
ment, the rent and profit of unimproved pas- 
ture come to be regulated in some measure by 
the rent and profit of what is improved, and 
these again by the rent and profit of com. 
Com is an annual crop ; butcher's meat, a crop 
which requires four or five years to grow. As 
an acre of land, therefore, will produce a much 
smaller quantity of the one species of food 
than of the other, the inferiority of the quan- 
tity must be compensated by the superiority 
of the price. If it was more than compen- 
sated, more corn-land would be turned into 
pasture ; and if it was not compensated, part 
of what was in pasture would be brought back 
into com. 

This equality, however, between the rent 
and profit of grass and those of com ; of the 
land of which the immediate produce is food 
for cattle, and of tliat of which the immediate 
produce is food for men, must be understood 
to take place only through the greater part of 
the improved lands of a great country. In 
some particular local situations it is quite 
otherwise, and the rent and profit of gntss are 
much superior to what can be made by com. 

Thus, in the neighbourhood of a great town, 
the demand for milk, and for forage to horses, 
iVequently contribute, together with tlie high 
price of butcher's meat, to raise the value of 
grass above what may be called its natural 
proportion to tliat of com. This local advan< 
tage, it is evident, cannot be conununicated to 
the lands at a distance. 

Particular circumstances have sometimes 
rendered some countries so populous, that the 
whole territory, like the lands in the neigh- 
faoorfaood of a great town, has not been suffi- 
cient to produce both the grass and the com 
necessary for the subsistence of ^theii^ inhabit- 
antiL Their lands, therefore, fabve been prin- 
dpaUy employed in the production of grass, 
the more bulky commodity,. and which cannot 
be so easily brought from a great distance ; 
and com, tlie food of the great body of the 
people, has been chiefly imported from foreign 
countries. HoUancIf is at present in this si- 
tuation ; ax^> a c#nsideiable part of ancient 
Italy seeni^'lp h%ve been so during the prospe- 
ri^ of thq. Ron^ns. To feed well, old Cato 
said, as we a^ told by Cicero, was the first 
and most profitable thing in the management 
of a private estate ; to feed tolerably well, the 
second ; and to feed ill, the third. To plough, 
he ranked only in the fourth place of profit 
and advantage. Tillage, indeed, in that part 
of ancient Italy which lay in the neiglibour- 



hood of Rome, must have beeu very mudi 
discouraged by tlie distributions of com which 
were frequently made to the people, either 
gratuitously, or at a very low price. This 
corn was brought from the conquered pro. 
vinces, of which several, instead of taxes, were 
obliged to furnish a tenth part of their pro- 
duce at a stated price, about sixpence a-peck, 
to the republic. The low price at which this 
com was distributed to the people, must ne- 
cessarily have sunk the price of what could be 
brought to the Roman market from Latium, 
or the ancient territory of Rome, and must 
have discouraged its cultivation in that coun- 
try. 

In an open country, too, of which the prin« 
cipal produce is com, a well-inclosed piece of 
grass will frequently rent higher tlian any 
corn field in its neighbourhood. It is conve- 
nient for the maintenance of the cattle em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the com ; and its 
high rent is, in tliis case, not so properly paid 
from the value of its own produce, as from 
that of the com lands which are cultivated by 
means of it It is likely to fall, if ever the 
neighbouring lands are completely inclosed. 
The present high rent of inclosed land in 
Scotland seems owing to the scarcity of in- 
closure, and will probably last no longer than 
that scarcity. The advantage of inclosure is 
greater for pasture than for com. It saves 
the labour of guarding the cattle, which feed 
better, too, when they are not liable to be dis- 
turbed by their keeper or his dog. 

But where there is no local advantage of 
this kind, the rent and profit of com, or what- 
ever else is the common vegetable food of the 
people, must naturally regulate, upon the land 
which is fit for producing it, the rent and pro. 
fit of pasture. 

The use of the artificial grasses, of tumips, 
carrots, cabbages, and the other expedients 
which have been fallen upon to make an equal 
quantity of land feed a greater number of 
cattle than when in natural grass, sliould 
somewhat reduce, it might be expected, the 
superiority which, in an improved country-, 
the price of butcher's meat naturally h&s ovr r 
that of bread. It seems accordingly to have 
done so ; and tliere is some reason for believ- 
ing that, at least in the London market, tlic 
price of butcher's meat, in proportion to tlie 
price of bread, is a good deal lower in the 
present times than it was in the beginning of 
the last century. 

In the Appendix to the life of Prince Hen- 
ry, Doctor Birch has given us an account of 
the prices of butcher's meat as commonly paid 
by that prince. It is there said, that the four 
quarters of an ox, weighing six hundred 
pounds, usually cost him nine pounds ten 
shillings, or thereabouts; that is tliirty^^ne 
shillings and eight-pence per hundred pounds 
weight. Prince Henry died on tlie 6th of No- 
vember 161 2, in the nineteeutli year of his age. 
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In Marcli 1 764, there was a parlLimcntary 
inquiry into tlie causes of the high price of 
provisions at that time. It was then, among 
other proof to the same purpose, given in evi- 
dence by a Virginia merchuit, tliat in Ma ch 

1763, he had victualled his ships for twenty- 
four or twenty-6ve sliiUings the hundred 
weight of beef, which he considered as the or. 
dinary price ; whereas, in that dear year, he 
had paid twenty-seven shillings for the same 
weight and sort. This high price in 1 764 is, 
however, four shillings and eight-pence cheap- 
er than the ordinary price paid by Prince 
Henry ; and it is the best b«i^ only, it must 
be observed, which is fit to be salted for those 
distant voyages. 

The price paid by Prince Henry amounts 
to 3d. 4-5ths per pound weight of the whole 
carcase, coarse and choice pieces taken to- 
getiier ; and at that rate tlie choice pieces could 
not have been sold by retail for less than 4jd. 
or 5d. the pound. 

In the parliamentary inquiry in 1 764, the 
mtnesses stated the price of the choice pieces 
of the best beef to be to the consumer 4d. and 
4\d. the pound ; and the coarse pieces in ge- 
neral to be from seven farthings to 2.jd. and 
2}d.; and this, they said, was in general one 
halfpenny dearer than the same sort of pieces 
had usually been sold in the month of March. 
But even this high price is still a good deal 
cheaper than what we can well suppose the 
ordinary retail price to have been in the time 
of Prince Henry. 

During the first twelve years of the last 
century, the average price of the best wheat at 
the Windsor market was L.1 : 18 : 3^>d. the 
quarter of nine Winchester bushels. 

But in the twelve years preceding 1764, 
including that year, the average price of the 
same measure of the best wheat at the same 
market was L.2 : 1 : 9Ad. 

In the first twelve years of the last century, 
therefore, wheat appears to have been a good 
deal cheaper, and butcher's meat a good deal 
dearer, than in the twelve years preceding 

1764, including that year. 

In all great countries, the greater part of 
the cultivated lands are employed in produc- 
ing cither food for men or food for cattle. 
The rent and profit of these regulate the rent 
and profit of all other cultivated land. If any 
particular produce afforded less, tlie land would 
soon be turned into com or pasture ; and if 
any afibrdcd more, some part of the lands in 
com or pasture would soon be turned to that 
produce. 

Those productions, indeed, which require 
citlicr a greater original expense of improve- 
ment, or a greater annual expense of cultiva • 
tion in order to fit the land for them, appear 
commonly to aflbrd, tlie one a greatirr rent, 
the other a greater profit, than com or pas- 
ture. This superiority, however, will sel- 
dom be found to amount to more than a rea- 



sonable interest oi compensation for this supe- 
rior expense. 

In a hop garden, a fruit garden, a kitchen 
garden, botli the rent of the landlord, and the 
profit of the farmer, arc generally greater than 
in a com or grass field. But to bring the 
ground into this condition requires more ex- 
pense. Hence a greater rent becomes due to 
the landlord. It requires, too, a more atten- 
tive and skilful management. Hence a great- 
er profit becomes due to the farmer. The 
crop, too, at least in the hop and fruit garden, 
is more precarious. Its price, therefore, be* 
sides compensating all occasional looses, must 
afford something like the profit of insurance. 
The circumstances of gardeners, generally 
mean, and always moderate, may satisfy^ us 
that their great ingenuity is not commonly 
over-recompensed. Their delightful art is 
practised by so many rich people for amuse- 
ment, that little advantage is to be made by 
those who practise it for profit ; because the 
persons who should naturally be their best 
customers, supply themselves with all their 
most precious productions. 

The advantage which the landlord derives 
from such improvements, seems at no time to 
have been greater than what was suflicient to 
compensate the original expense of making 
them. In the ancient husbandry, after the 
vineyard, a well-watered kitchen garden seems 
to have been the part of the farm which was 
supposed to 3nield tlie most valuable produce. 
But Democritus, who wrote upon husbandry 
about two thousand years ago, and who was 
regarded by the ancients as one of the fathers 
of the art, thought they did not act wisely 
who inclosed a kitchen garden. The fHtifit, 
he said, would not compensate the expense of 
a stone-wall : and bricks (he meant, I sup- 
pose, bricks baked in the sun) mouldt^ned with 
the rain and the winter-storm, and required 
continual repairs. Columella, who reports 
tliis judgment of Democritus, doLS not rcn- 
trovurt it, but proposes a very fmgal mcthml 
of inclosing with a hedge of brambles and 
briars, which he says he had found by experi. 
ence to be both a lasting and an impenetrable 
fence ; but which, it seems, was not common- 
ly known in the time of Democritus. Palla- 
dius adopts the opinion of Columella, which 
had before been recommended by V'arro. In 
the judgment of those ancient improvers, ttte 
produce of a kitchen garden liad, it seems, 
been little more than sufficient to pay the ex- 
traordinary culture and the expense of water- 
ing ; for in countries so near the sun, it was 
j tliought proper, in those times as in the pre^ 
sent, to have the command of a stream of w». 
; ter, which could be conducted to every bed in 
the garden, llirough the greater part of Eu- 
rope, a kitchen garden is not at present sup> 
' posed to deserve a better inclosure than that 
I recommended by Columella. In Great Bri- 
' tain, and some other northern countries the 
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6iier fruits cannot be bnmght to perfection 
but by the assistance of a wall. Their price, 
therefore, in such countries, must be sufficient 
to pay the eipense of building and maintain- 
ing what they cannot be had without. The 
fruit-wall frequently surrounds the kitchen 
garden, which thus enjoys the benefit of an in- 
dosure which its own produce could seldom 
pay for. 

That the Vineyard, when properly planted 
and brought to perfection, was the most valu- 
able part of the farm, seems to have been an 
undoubted maxim in the ancient agriculture, 
as it is in the modem, through all the wine 
countries. But whether it was adrantageous 
to plant a new rineyard, was a matter of dis- 
pute among the ancient Italian husbandmen, 
as we learn from Columella. He decides, 
like a true lover of all curious culdration, in 
favour of the vineyard; and endeavours to 
shew, by a comparison of the profit and ex- 
pense, that it was a most advantageous im- 
provement. Such comparisons, however, be- 
tween the profit and expense of new projects 
are conmionly very &Ilacious ; and in nothing 
more so than in agriculture. Had the gain 
actually made by such plantations been com- 
monly as great as he imagined it might have 
been, there could have been no dispute about 
it. The same point is frequently at this day 
a matter ci controv e rsy in the wine oonntries. 
Their writers on agriculture, indeed, the lov- 
ers and promoters of high cultivation, seem 
generally disposed to decide with Columella 
in favour of the vineyard. In France, the 
anxiety of the proprietors of the old rineyards 
to prevent the planting of any new ones, seems 
te favour their opinion, and to indicate a con- 
sdousncas in those who must have the experi- 
eooe, that this species of cultivation is at pre- 
sent in that country more profitable than any 
other. It seems, at the same time, however, 
to mdicate another opinion, that thb superioi 
profit can last no longer than the laws which 
St present restrain the free cultivation of the 
rine. In 1731, they obtained an order of 
council, prohibiting both the planting of new 
rineyards, and the renewal of these old ones, 
of which the cultivation had been interrupted 
for two years, without a particular permission 
from the king, to be granted only in con 
quence of an information from the intendant 
of the province, certifying that he had exa- 
mined the land, and that it was incapable of 
any other culture. The pretence of this or- 
der was the scarcity of com and pasture, and 
the supcfvbundance of wine. But had this 
superabundance been real, it would, without 
any order of council, have effectually prevent- 
ed the plantation of new vineyards, by reduc- 
ing the profits of this species of cultivation 
below their natural proportion to those of com 
and pasture. With regard to the supposed 
scarcity of com occasioned by the multiplica- 
tion of vineyards, com is nowhere in Franc* 



more carefully cultivated than in the wine 
provinces, where the land is fit for producing 
it : as in Burgundy, Guienne, and the Upper 
Languedoc The numerous hands employed 
in the one species of cultivation necessarily 
encourage the other, by affording a ready mar. 
ket for its produce. To dtminii^ the number 
of those who are capable of paying it, is sure 
ly a most unpromising expedient for encour- 
aging the cultivation of com. It is like the 
policy which would promote agriculture, by 
discouraging manu&ctuies. 

The rent and profit of those productions, 
therefore, which require either a greater origi- 
nal expense of improvement in order to fit the 
land for them, or a greater annual expense of 
cultivation, though often much superior to 
those of com and pasture, yet when they do 
no more than compensate such extraordinary 
expense, are in reality regulated by the rent 
and profit of those common crops. 

It sometimes happens, indeed, that the quan- 
tity of land which can be fitted for some par- 
ticular produce, is too small to supply the ef- 
fectual demand. The whole produce can be 
disposed of to those who are willing to give 
somewhat more than what is sufficient to pay 
the whole rent, wages, and profit, necessary 
for raising and bringing it to market, accord- 
ing to their natural rates, or according to the 
rates at which they are paid in the greater 
part of other cultivated land. The surplus 
part of the price which remains after defray- 
ing the whole expense of improvement and 
cultivation, may commonly, in this case, and 
in this case only, bear no regular proportion 
to the like surplus in com or pasture, but may 
exceed it in almost any degree ; and the great- 
er part of this excess naturally goes to the 
rent of the landlord. 

The usual and natural proportion, for ex 
ample, between the rent and profit of wine, and 
those of com and pasture, must be understood 
to take place only with regard to those vine- 
yards which produce nothing but good common 
wine, such as can be raised almost anywhere, 
upon any light, gravelly, or sandy soil, and 
which has nothing to recommend it but its 
strength and wholesomeness. It is with such 
vineyards only, that the common land of the 
country can be brought into competition ; for 
with those of a peculiar quality it is evident 
that it cannot. 

The vine is more affected by the difference 
of soils than any other fruit-tree. From some 
it derives a flavour which no culture or man- 
agement can eqiud, it is supposed, upon any 
other. This flavour, real or imaginary, is 
sometimes peculiar to the produce of a few 
vineyards ; sometimes it extends through the 
greater part of a small district, and sometimes 
through a considerable part of a large pro- 
rince. The whole quantity of such wmes 
that is brought to market falls short of the ef^ 
factual demand, or the demand of those who 
£ 
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would be witling to pay ttie whole rent, pro- 
fit, and wages, necessary for preparing and 
bringing them thither, according to the ordina- 
ry rate, or according to the rate at which they 
are paid in common vineyards. The whole 
quantity, therefore, can be disposed of to those 
who are willing to pay more, which necessa- 
rily raises their price above that of common 
wine. The difference is greater or less, ac- 
cording as the fashionableness and scarcity of 
the wine render the competition of the buyers 
more or less eager. Whatever it be, the great- 
er part of it goes to the rent of the landlord. 
For though such vineyards are in general 
more carefully cultivated than most others,' 
the high price of the wine seems to be, not so 
much the effect, as the cause of this careful 
cultivation. In so valuable a produce, the 
loss occasioned by negligence is so great, as 
to force even the most careless to attention. 
A small part of this high price, therefore, is 
sufficient to pay the wages of the eztraordi- 
nary labour be^wed upon their cultivation, 
and the profits of the extraordinary stock 
which puts that labour into motion. 

The sugar colonies possessed by the Euro- 
pean nations in the West Indies may be com- 
flared to those precious rineyards. Their whole 
produce falls short of the effectual demand of 
Europe, and can be disposed of to those who 
are willing to give more than what b suffici- 
ent to pay the whole rent, profit, and wages, 
necessary for preparing and bringing it to 
market^ according to the rate at which they 
are commonly paid by any other produce. In 
Cochin China, the finest white sugar general- 
ly sells for three piastres the quintsi, about 
thirteen shillings and sixpence oi our money, 
as we are told by Mr Poivre*, a very careful 
observer of the agriculture of that country. 
What is there called the quintal, wei^^ from 
a hundred and fifty to two hundred Fkris 
pounds, or a hundred and seventy-five Paris 
pounds at a medium, which reduces the price 
of the hundred weight English to about ei^it 
shillings sterling ; not a fourth part of what 
is commonly paid for the brown or muscova- 
da sugars imported from our colonies, and 
not a sixth part of iduA is paid for the finest 
white sugar. Hie greater part of the culti. 
vated lands in Cochin China are employed in 
producing com and rice, the food of the great 
body of the people. The respective prices of 
corn, rice, and sugar, are there probably in 
the natural proportion, or in that which natu- 
rally takes place in Ae different crops of the 
greater part of cultivated land, and which re- 
compenses the landlord and farmer, as nearly 
as can be computed, according to what is 
usually the original expense of improvement, 
and the annual expense of cultivation. But 
in our sugar colonies, the price of sugar bears 
BO sudi proportion to that of the produce of 

• Vorsfc* d^m Fhilonplwi 
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a rice or com field either in Europe or Am^ 
rica. It is commonly said that a sugar planter 
expects that the mm and the mo lssscw sfaouU 
defray the vrfaole expense of his cultivation, 
and that his sugar should be all dear profit. 
If this b&true^ for I pretend not to afflim it, 
it is as if a com farmer expected to defray 
the expense of his cultivation with the chaff 
and the straw, and that the grain should be 
all clear profit. We see fiv«piently sodeties 
of merchants in London, and other trading 
towns, purchase vraste lands in our sugar co- 
lonies, which they expect to improve and coU 
tivate with profit, by means of factors and a> 
gents, notwithstanding the greet distance and 
die uncertain returns, from the defective ad- 
ministretion of justice in those countries. K<^ 
body will attempt to improve and cultivate ta 
the same manner the most fertile lands of 
Scotland, Ireland, or the com provinces of 
North America, thou^, from the more exact 
administntiim of justice in these countries 
more r^ular returns might be expected. 

In Virginia and Maryland, the cultivation 
of tobacco is preferred, as most profitable, to 
that of com. Tobacco might be cultivated 
with advantage through the greati*r part dt 
Europe ; but, in almost every part of Europe, 
it 1ms become a principal subject of taxation ; 
and to collect a tax from every different fiurm 
in the country where this plant might happen 
to be cultivated, would be more difficult, it 
has been supposed, than to levy one upon it% 
importation at the custom-house. The culti. 
vation of tobacco has, upon this acooont, been 
most absurdly prohibited through the greater 
part of Europe, which necessarily gives a sort 
of monopoly to the countries where it is aDow. 
ed ; and as Virginia and Maryland produce the 
greatest quantity of it, they share largely, 
though with some competitors, in the advan- 
tage of this monopoly. The cuItivatBon of to- 
bacco, however, seems not to be so advaata- 
tageous as that of sugar. I have never even 
heard of any tobacco plantation that was im- 
proved and cultivated by the capital of xner- 
chants who resided in Great Britain ; and our 
tobacco colonies send us home no such weal- 
thy planters as we see frequently arrive from 
our sugar islands. Though, from the prefer- 
ence given in those colonies to the cultivation 
of tobacco above that of com, it would appear 
that the effectual demand of Europe for tc^ 
bacco is not completdy supplied, it probably 
is more nearly so than that for sugar ; and 
though the present price of tobacco is probably 
more than suffident to pay the whole rent, 
wages, and profit, necessary for preparing and 
bringing it to mwket, according to the rate at 
whidi they are commonly paid in com land, 
it must not be so much more as the present 
price of sugar. Our tobacco planters, ac- 
cordingly, have shewn the same fear of the 
superabundance of tobacco^ which the proprie- 
tors of the old vineyards in Fhince have of 
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tlw superabundance of wine. By act of •»- 
sembly, they have rcstroined its cultivation to 
lis thousand plants, supposed to yield a thous- 
ud weight of tobacco^ for every negro be- 
tween sixteen and sixty years of age. Suob 
a negio» over and above this quanti^ of to- 
bacco, can manage, they reckon, four acras of 
Indian com. To prevent the market from 
being overstocked, too, they have sometimes, 
in plentiful ycan^ we are told by Dr Dou- 
glas^ (I suspect he has been ill informed), 
burnt a certain quantity of tobacco for every 
negrcH in .the same manner as the Dutch are 
said to do of spices. If such violent methods 
are necessary to keep up the plesent price of 
toba cc o, the superior advantage of its culture 
over thai of com, if it still has any, will not 
probably be of long continuance. 

It is in this manner tluit the rent of the cul* 
tivated land, of which the produce *s human 
food, regulates the rent of the greater part of 
other cultivated land. No particular produce 
can long afford less, because the laud irmAd 
immediately be turned to another use; «nd if 
any particular produce commonly aflbrds more, 
it ift because the quantity of land which can 
be itted for it is too small to supply the ef- 
fectual demand. 

In Europe, com is the principal produce of 
lend, whidi serves immediately for human 
food. Except in particular situations, there. 
fore, the rent of com land regulates in Europe 
that of all other cultivated land. Britain need 
envy neither the vineyards of Fkance, nor the 
olive plantations of Italy. Except in parti- 
cular situationB, the value of these is regulated 
by that of com, in which the fertility of Bri- 
tain is not much inferior to that of cither of 
those two countries. 

If, in any country, the common and favour, 
ite vegetable food of the people should be 
drawn from a plan^ of which the most com- 
mon hud, with the same, or nearly the same 
culture, produced a much greater quantity 
than the most fertile does of com ; the rent criT 
the landlord, or the surplus quantity of food 
wlucb would remain to him, after paying the 
labour, and replacing the stock of die farmer, 
to g e t h er with its ordinary proBts, would ne- 
oaaarily be much greater. Whatever was the 
mt at which labour was commonly maintain- 
ed in that country, this greater surplus could 
always maintain a greater quantity of it, and, 
eoascquently, enable the landlord to purchase 
or command a greater quantity of it The 
real value of his rent, his real power and au- 
tfiority, his command of the necessaries and 
conveniendcs of life with which the labour of 
other people could supply him, would neces- 
sarily be much greater. 

A rice field produces a much greater quan- 
tity of food than the most fertile com field. 
Two cropa in the year, from thirty to sixty 

• Douglat't Susnnarjr, vol 11. p^ S78, 373. 



bushels each, are said to be the oruinary piw 
duce of an acre. Tliough its cultivation, 
therefore, requires more labour, a much great, 
er surplus remains afW maintaining all that 
labour. In those r>e countries, therefore, 
where rice is the common and favourite vege- 
table food of the people, and where the culti- 
vators are chiefly vnaintained with it, a greater 
share of this greater surplus should belong to 
the landlord than in com countries. In Ca- 
rolina, where Jie planters, as in other British 
colonies, are generally both formers and laud, 
lords, aisd where rent, consequently, is con. 
founded with profit, the enltivation of rice is 
found to be more profitable than that of corn, 
though tneir fields produce only one crop in 
the year, and though, from the {irovalenoe of 
the a»toms of Europe, rice is not there the 
common and fovourite vegetable food of the 
pe<H>le« 

A good rice field is a bog at all seasons, 
and at one season a bog covered with water. 
It is unfit either for com, or pasture^ or vine- 
yard, or, indeed, for any other vegetable pro- 
duce that is very useful to men ; and flic lands 
which are fit for thote purposes are not fit for 
rice. Even in the rice countries, therefore, 
the rent of rioe lands cannot regulate the rent 
of the other cultivated land which can never 
be turned to that produce. 

Hie food produced by a field of potatoes is 
not inferior in quantity to that produced by a 
field of rice^ and much superior to what is 
produced by a field of wheat. Twelve thoua. 
and weight of potatoes from an acre of land 
is not a greater produce than two thousand 
weight of wheat The food or solid nourish 
mcnt, indeed, which can be drawn from each 
of those two plants, is not altogether in pro- 
portion to their weight, on account of the wa- 
tery nature of potatoes. Allowing, however, 
half the weight of this root to go to water, a 
very large allowance, such an acre of potatoes 
will still produce six thousand weight of solid 
nourishment, three times the quantity pro- 
duced by tlie acre of wheat An acre of po- 
tatoes is cultivated with less expense than an 
acre of wheat; the fallow, which generally 
precedes the soning of wheat, more than com- 
pensating the hoeing and other extraordinary 
culture whidi is always given to potatoes. 
Should this root ever become in any part of 
Europe, like rice in some rice countries, the 
common and favourite vegetable food of the 
people, so as to occupy tlie same proportion 
of the lands in tillage, which wheat and other 
sorts of grain for human food do at present, 
the same quantity of cultivated land would 
maintain a much greater number of people ; 
and the labourers being generally fed with po- 
Utoes,.a greater surplus would remain after 
replacing all the stock, and maintaining all 
the labour employed in cultivation. A greater 
share of this surplus, too^ would belong to the 
landlord. Population wouW increase, and 
ES 
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rents would rfie much beyond what they are 
at present. 

The land which i» fit for potatoesy u fit for 
almost every other useful Tegetable. If they 
Accupied the same proportion of cultiTated 
land which com does at present, they would 
regulate, in the same manner, the rent of the 
greater part of other cultivated land. 

In some parts of Lancsahire, it is pretend- 
ed, I hare been told, that bread of oatmeal i» 
a heartier food for labouring people than 
wheaten bread, and I haTe frequently heard 
the same doctrine held in Scotland. I am, 
howerer, somewliat doubtful of the truth of 
it. The common people in Scotland, who are 
fed with oatmeal, are in general ndtfaer so 
strong nor so handsome as the same rank of 
people in England, who are fed with wheaten 
bread. They neither work so well, nor look 
so well; and as there is not the same differ- 
ence between the people of fashion in the two 
countries, experience would seem to shew, 
that the food of the common people in Scot- 
land is not so suitable to the human constitu- 
tion as that of their neighbours of the same 
rank in England. But it seems to be other- 
wise with potatoes. The chairmen, porters, 
and coal-heaTeiB in London, and those un- 
fortunate women who live by prostitution, the 
strongest men and the most beautiful women 
perhaps in the British dominions, are said to 
be, the greater part of them, from the lowest 
rank of people in Ireland, who are generally 
fed with this root. No food can afford a more 
dedsiye proof of its nourishing quality, or of 
its being peculiarly suitable to the health of 
the human constitution. 

It b difficult to preserve potatoes through 
the year, and impossible to store them ISke 
com, fAr two or three years together. Hie 
fear of not being able to sell them before they 
rot, discoursges dieir cultivation, and is, per- 
haps, the chief obstacle to their ever becoming 
in any great country, like bread, the principal 
vegetable food of all the different ranks of the 
people. 



Paat II. — Of the Produce of Land, which 
eometimet does, and 9ometime$ doet noi, af- 
ford Beni, 

Human food seems to be the only produce of 
land, which always and necessarily affords 
some rent to the hmdlord. Other sorta of 
produce sometimes may, and sometimes may 
not, according to different drcumstanoes. 

AfWr food, clothing and lodging are the 
two great wants of mankind. 

Land, in its original rude state, can afford 
the materials of clothing and lodging to a 
much greater number of people than it can 
feed. In ito impMved state, it csn sometimes 
feed a greater number of people than it can 
supply widi thoM mateiiab; at least in the 
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way in which they require them, and are wilU 
ing to pay for them. In the one state, there- 
fore, there is always a superabundance of these 
materials, which are frequently, upon that ac- 
count, of little or no value. In the other, 
there is often a scarcity, which neceasaiily 
augments their value. In the one state, a 
great part of them is thrown away aa uadess ; 
and the price of what is used is considered as 
equal only to the labour and expense of fit- 
ting it for use, and can, therefore, afibrd no 
rent to the landlord. In the other, tbcy are 
all made use of, and there is frequently a de- 
mand for 'more than can be had. Somebody 
is always wilHng to give more tar every part 
of them, than what is sufficient to pay the ex- 
pense of bringing them to market. Tlieir 
price, therefore, can always affoid some rent 
to the landlord. 

The skins of the larger animala were the 
original materials of clothing. Amoog na. 
tions of hunters and shepherds, therefore, 
whose food consists diiefly in the flesh of those 
animals, every man, by providing himself with 
food, provides himself with the materials of 
more clothing than he can wear. If there 
was no foreign commerce, the greater part of 
them would be thrown away as things of no 
value. This was probably the case among 
the hunting nations of North America, before 
their country was discovered by the Europeans, 
with whom they now exchange thor surplus 
peltry, for blankets, fire-arms, and brandy, 
which gives it some value. In the present 
commercial state of the known world, the 
roost barbarous nations, I believe^ 
whom land property is established, have t 
foreign commerce of this kind, and find amoog 
their wealthier neighbours such a demand for 
all the materials of clothing, which their land 
produces, and which can neither be wrought 
up nor consumed at home, as raises their price 
above what it costs to send them to those 
wealthier neighbours. It affords, therefore, 
some rent to the landlord. When the greater 
part of the Highland cattle were coaamncd 
on their own hills, the exportation of their 
hides made the most considerable article of 
the commerce of that country, and what they 
were exchanged for afforded some addition to 
the rent of the Highland estates. The wool 
of England, which in old times, could neitbcf 
be consumed nor wrouj^t up at home, found 
a market in the then wealthier and more in- 
dustrious country of Flanders^ and its price 
afforded something to the rent of the land 
which produced it In countries not better 
cultivated than England was then, or than the 
Highlands of ScoSand are now, and winch 
had no foreign commerce, the materials of 
clothing would eridently be so supcralNUidant, 
that a great part of them would be thrown 
away as useless, and no part could afibrd any 
rent to the landlord. 

Hie materials of lodging cannot alw-ay^ l« 
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transported to ao great « distance as those of 
doching, and do not so readily become an ob- 
ject of foreign commerce. Wlien they are 
Miperabundant in the country which produces 
them, it frequently happens, eren in the pre> 
«eDt commercial state of the wprld, that they 
are of no value to the landlord. A good stone 
quarry in the neighbourhood of London would 
ibrd a considerable rent. In many parts of 
Gotland and Wales it affords none. Barren 
tmiber for building is of great value in a po- 
pulous and well-cultivated country, and the 
land which produces it affords a considerable 
rent. But in many parts of North America, 
the landlord would be much obliged to any 
body who would carry away the greater part 
of his large trees. In some parts of the High- 
lands of Scotland, the bark is the only part of 
the wood which, for want of roads and water, 
carriage, can be sent to market ; the timber is 
lef^ to rot upon the ground. "When the ma- 
U^rials of lodging are so superabundant, the 
part made use of is worth only the labour and 
expense of fitting it for that use. It affords 
DO rent to the landlord, who generally grants 
the use of it to whoever takes the trouble of 
asking it. The demand of wealthier nations, 
however, sometimes enables him to get a rent 
for it. The paving of the streets of London 
has enabled the owners of some barren rocks 
on the coast of Scotland to draw a rent from 
what never afforded any before. The woods 
of Norway, and of the coasts of the Baltic, 
find a market in many parts of Great Britain, 
which they could not find at home, and there- 
by aflbrd some rent to their proprietors. 

Countries are populous, not in proportion 
to the number of people whom their produce 
can clothe and lodge, but in proportion to that 
of those whom it can feed. When food is 
provided, it is easy to find the necessary cloth- 
ing and lodging. But though these are at 
hand, it may often be difficult to find food. 
In some parts of the British dominions, what 
is called a house may be built by one day*s 
labour of one man. The simplest species of 
clothing, the skins of animals, require some- 
what more labour to dress and prepare them 
far use. Hiey do not, however, require a 
^mt deaL Ajnong savage or barbarous n». 
tiona, a hundredth, or little more than a hun- 
dredth part of the labour of the whole year, 
will be sufficient to provide them with such 
clothing and lodging as satisfy the greater 
part of the people. All the other ninety.nine 
|MirtB are frequently no more than enough to 
provide them with food. 

But when, by the improvement and culti- 
vation of land, the labour of one family can 
provide food for two, the labour of half the 
society becomes suflicient to provide food for 
the whole. The other half, therefore, or at 
least the greater part of them, can be employ- 
ed in providing other things, or in satisfying 



the other wants and fancies or mankind. 
Clothing and lodging, household furniture, 
and what is called equipage, are the principal 
objects of the greater part of those wants and 
fancies. The rich man consumes no more 
food than his poor neighbour. In quality it 
may be very different, and to select and pr»- 
pare it may require more labour and art; 
but in quantity it is very nearly the same. 
But compare the spacious palace and great 
wardrobe of the one, with the hovel and tha 
few rags of the other, and you will be sensible 
that the difference between their clothing, 
lodging, and household furniture, is almost as 
great in quantity as it is in quality. The de- 
sire of food is limited in every man by the 
narrow capacity of the human stomach ; but 
the desire of the conveniendes and ornaments 
of building, dress, equipage, and household 
furniture, seems to have no limit or certain 
boundary. Those, therefore, who have the 
command of more food than they themselves 
can consume, are always willing to exchange 
the surplus, or, what is the same thing, the 
price of it, for gratifications of this other kind. 
What is over and above satisfying the limited 
desire, is given for the amusement of those 
desires which cannot be satisfied, but seem to 
be altogether endless. Tlie poor, in order to 
obtain food, exert themselves to gratxty those 
fandea of the rich ; and to obtain it more cer- 
tainly, they vie with one another in the cheap- 
ness and perfection of their work. Hie num- 
ber of workmen increases with the increasing 
quantity of food, or with the growing improve- 
ment and cultivation of the lands ; and as the 
nature of their business admits of the utmost 
subdivisions of labour, the quantity of mate- 
rials which they can work up, increases in a 
much greater proportion than thdr numbers. 
Hence arises a demand for every sort of ma- 
terial which human invention can employ, 
dther usefully or ornamentally, in building, 
dress, equipage, or household furniture ; for 
the fossils and minerals contained in the bow. 
els of the earth, the predous metals, and the 
predous ston«Ps. 

Food is, in this manner, not only the origi. 
nal source of rent, but every other part of the 
produce of land which afWrwards affords rent, 
derives that part of its value from the im- 
provement of the powers of labour in pro. 
ducing food, by means of the improvement 
and cultivation of land. 

Hiose other parts of the produce of land, 
however, which afterwards afibrd rent, do not 
afford it always. Even in improved and cul- 
tivated countries, the denumd for them is not 
always such as to afford a greater price than 
wliat is suflident to pay the labour, and re- 
place, together with its ordinary profits, the 
stock which must be employed in bringing 
them to market. Whether it is or is not sud^ 
' depends upon different circumstances. 
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TVbether a cod mine, for example, can af- 
ford any vent, depends partly upon its fertili- 
ty, and partly upon its situation. 

A mine of any kind may be said to be either 
fertile or barren, according as the quantity of 
mineral which can be brought from it by a 
certain quantity of labour, is greater or less 
than what can be l^rougfat by an equal quan- 
tity from the greater part of other mines of 
the same kind. 

Some coal mines, advantageously situated, 
cannot be wrought on account of their barren- 
ness. Hk* produce does not pay the expense. 
They can afford na'ther profit nor rent 

Tliere are some, of which the produce is 
barely sufficient to pay the labour, and re- 
place, together with its ordinary profits, the 
■tack employed in working them. Hiey af- 
ford some profit to the nndolaker of the work, 
but no rent to the landlord. They can be 
wrou^t advantageously by nobody but the 
landlord, who, being himself the undertaker 
of the work, gets the ordinary profit of the 
capital whidi he employs in it. Many coal 
mines in Scotland are wrought in this manner, 
and can be wrou^t in no other. The land- 
lord will allow nobody else to work them with- 
out paying some rent, and nobody can afford 
SO pay any. 

Other coal mines in the same country, suf- 
ficiently fertile, cannot be wrou^M on account 
of their situation. A quantity of mineral, 
sufficient to defray the expense of working, 
tould be brought frtxn the mine by the ordi- 
nary, or even less than the ordinary quantity 
of labour: but in an inland country, thinly 
inhabiled, and without either good roads or 
water-carriage, this quantity could not be sold. 

Coals are a less agrraable fuel than wood : 
they are said too to be less wholesome. The 
expense of coals, therefore, at the place where 
they are consumed, must generally be some^ 
what less than that of wood. 

The price of wood, again, varies with the 
state of agriculture, nearly in the same man- 
ner, and exactly for the same reason, as the 
price of cattle. In its rude beginnings, the 
greater part of every country is covered with 
wood, which is then a mere incumbrance, of 
no value to the landlord, who would gladly 
give it to any body for the cutting. As agri. 
culture advances, the woods are partly cleared 
by the progress of tillage, and partly go to d». 
cay in consequence of the increased number 
of cattle These, though they do not increase 
in the same proportion as corn, which is alto- 
gether the acquisition of human indutry, yet 
multiply under the care and protection of men, 
who store up in the season of plenty what 
may maintain them in that of scarcity ; who, 
through tlie whole year, frimish them with a 
greater quantity of food than uncultivated luu 
ture provides for them ; and who, by destroy- 
ing and extirpating their enenues, secure them 
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Numerous herds of cattle, wlien allowed ia 
wander through the woods, though they do 
not destroy the old *Tees, hinder any young 
ones from coming up ; so that, in the cotirw 
of a century or two, the whole forest goes to 
ruiiu The scarcity of wood then raises its 
price. It afibrds a good rent ; and the land- 
lord sometimes finds that he can scarce em- 
ploy his best lands more advantageosly than 
in growing barren timber, of which the great- 
ness of the profit often compensates the late- 
ness of the returns. TTiis seems, in the pre- 
sent times, to be nearly the state of things in 
several parts of Great Britain, where the pro- 
fit of planting is found to be equal to that of 
either corn or pasture. The advantage which 
the landlord derives from planting can no- 
where exceed, at least for ai^ considcnble 
time, the rent which these could aflR>rd him ; 
and in an inland country, which is hi^ly cul- 
tivated, it will frequently not fidi mudh short 
of this rent. Upon the sea-coast of a well- 
improved country, indeed, if coab can convex 
niently be had for fuel, it may sometimes be 
cheaper to bring barren timber for building 
from less cultivated foreign countries than to 
raise it at home. In the new town of Edin- 
burgh, built within these few years, there is 
not, perhaps, a single stick of Scotdi timber. 
Whatever may be the price of wood, if that 
of coals is such that the expense of a coal fire 
is nearly equal to that of a wood one we may 
be assured, that at that place, and in these 
drcumstanoes, the price of coals is as high ai 
it can be. It seems to be so in some c^ the 
inland parts of England, particulariy in Ox- 
fordshire, where it is usual, even in the fires 
of the common people, to mix cools and wood 
together, and where the dilTerence in the ex- 
pense of those two sorts of fuel cannot, there- 
fore, be very great. Coals, in the coal coun- 
tries, are everywhere much below thb highest 
price. If they were not, they could not bear 
the expense of a distant carriage, either by 
land or by water. A small quantity only could 
be sold; and the coal masters and tho coal 
proprietors find it more for their interest to 
sell a great quantity at a price somewhat above 
the lowest, than a small quantity at the high- 
est The most fotile coal mine* too, regu- 
lates the price of coals at all the other mines 
in its neighbourhood. Both the proprietor 
and tlie undertaker of the work fihd, the one 
that he can get a greater rent, the othv that 
he oan get a greater profit, by somewhat un- 
derselling all their neighbours, "nieir net .b- 
hours aiie soon obliged to sell at the same 
price, though they caimot so well aflbrd it, 
and though it always diminishes, and some- 
times takes away altogether, both their rent 
and their-proflt Some works are abandoned 
altogether ; others can afford no rent, and can 
be wrought only by the proprietor. 

The lowest price at which coals can be fsoM 
\ the free enjoyment of all tliat she provides. | for any considerable time, is, like that of all 
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odwr commodities, the |irioe wliich is barely 
sufficient to replace, together with its ordinary 
profits the stock which must be employed in 
bringing them to market At a coal mine for 
which the lardlord can get no rent, but which 
be must either work himself or let it alone al 
together, the price of coals must generally be 
nearly about this price. 

R^t, even where coals afford one, has ge- 
nerally a smaller share in their price than in 
that oi most other parts of the rude produce 
of land. The rent of an estate above ground, 
cocnmonly amounts to what is supposed to be 
a third of the gross produce ; and it is gener- 
ally a rent certain and independent of the oc 
casional variations in the crop» In coal mines, 
a fifth of the gross produce is a very great 
rent, a tenth the common rent; and it is sel- 
dom a rent certain, but depends upon the oo» 
casional variations in the produce. These are 
so great, that in a country where thirty years 
purchase is considered as a moderate price for 
the property of a landed estate, ten years pur- 
chase is regarded as a good price for that of 
a coal mine. 

The value of a coal mine to the proprietor, 
frequently depends as much upon its situation 
as upon its fertility. That of a metallic mine 
depends more upon its fertility, and less upon 
its situation. The coarse^ and still more the 
precious metals^ when separated from the ore, 
arc so valuable* that they can generally bear 
the expense of a very long land, and of the 
most distant sea carriage. Their market is 
not confined to the countries in the neigh- 
bourfaood of the mine, but extends to the 
«hole world. The copper of Japan makes 
an artade of commerce in Europe ; the iron 
of Spain in that of Chili and Peru. Tiie sil- 
ver of Peru finds iu way, not only to Europe, 
but from Europe to ChLoa. 

The price of coals in Westmoreland or 
Shropshire can have little effect on their price 
St Newcaatle ; and their price in the Lionnois 
can have none at alL The productions of 
such distant coal mines can never be brought 
into com p e t ition with one another. But the 
prodoctiooa of the most distant metallic mines 
frequently may, and in fact commonly are. 

Tbe price, therefore, of the coarse, and still 
more that of the precious metals, at the most 
fertile mines in the world, must necessarily 
more or less affect their price at every other 
as it. The price of copper in Japan must 
have some influence upon its price at the cop- 
per mines in Europe. Tlie price of silver in 
Peru, or the quantity either of labour or o( 
other goods which it will purchase there, mu&t 
have some influence on its price, not only at 
the silver mines of Europe, but at those of 
China. AAer the discovery of the mines vi 
Peru, the silver mines of Europe were, the 
greater part of them, abandoned. The value 
of silver was so much reduced, that their pro- 
duce could no longer pay tiie expense of 



working them, or replace, witb a profit* the 
fbod, clothes, lodging, and other necessaries 
which were consumed in that operation. This 
was the case, too* witli the mines of Cuba and 
St. Domingo, and even ^th the ancient mines 
of Peru, afker the discovery of those of Po 
tosi. 

The price of every metal, at every mine* 
therefore, being regulated in some measure 
by its price at the most fertile mine in the 
world that is actually wrought, it can, at the 
greater part of mines, do very little more than 
pay the expense of working, and can seldom 
aflbrd a very high rent to the landlord. Rent 
accordingly, seems at the greater part of 
mines to have but a small share in the price 
of tbe coarse, and a still smaller in that of the 
precious metals. Labour and profit make up 
the greater part of both. 

A sixth part of the gross produce may be 
reckoned the average rent of the tin mines of 
Cornwall, the most fertile that are known in 
the world, as we are told by the Rev. Mr. 
Borlace, vice-warden of the stannaries. Some, 
he says, afford more, and some do not afford 
so much. A sixth part of the gross produce 
is the rent, too, of several very fertile lead 
mines in Scotland. 

In tbe silver mines of Peru, we are told by 
Fresierand Ulloa, the proprietor frequently 
exacts no other acknowledgment from the un- 
dertaker of the mine, but that he will grind 
the ore at his mill, paying him the ordinary 
multure or price of grinding. Till 1736, in- 
deed, the tax of the king of Spain amounteC 
to one fifth of tbe standard silver, which till 
then might be considered as the real rent of 
the greater part of the silver mines of Peru, 
the richest wltich have been known in the 
world. If tliere had been no tax, this fifth 
would naturally have belonged to the land- 
lord, and many mines might have beea 
wrought which could not then be wrought, 
because they could not afford this tax. The 
tax of the duke of Cornwall upon tin is sup- 
posed to amount to more than five per cent, 
or one twentieth part of the value ; and wb«U 
ever may be his proportion, it would natu«. 
ally, too, belong to the proprietor of the mine, 
if tin was duty free. But if you add one 
twentieth to one sixtli, you will find that the 
whole average rent of the tin mines of Corn- 
wall, was to the whole average rent of the siU 
ver mines of Peru, as thirteen to twelve. But 
the silver mines of Peru are not now able to 
pay even tliis low rent; and the tax upon sil- 
ver was, in 17S6, reduced from one fifth to 
one tenth. Even this tax upon silver, too, 
gives more temptation to smuggling than the 
Ux of one twentieth upon tin; and smug, 
gling must be much easier in the predoua 
tliaii in the bulky commodity. The Ux of 
the king of Spain, accordingly, is said to be 
very ill iMiid,and tlia' ^;f the duke of Cornwall 
very wirll. Rent, therefore, it is probabla» 
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maKes a greater part of the p. '*« of tin at the 
most fertile tin minea than it uoes filf saWer at 
the most fertile silver mines in the world. 
After replacing the stock employed in work- 
ing those different ndnes, together with its or- 
dinary profits, the residue which remains to 
the proprietor is greater, it seems, in the 
cuorse, ^an in the precious metal. 

Neither are the profits of the undertakers 
of siWer mines commonly very f reat in Peru. 
The same most respectahle and well-informed 
authors acquaint us, that when any perun un- 
dertakes to work a new mine in Peru, he is 
universally looked upon as a man ^stined to 
bankruptcy and ruin, and is upon that ac> 
count shunned and avoided by every body.— 
Mining, it seems, is considered there in the 
same light as here, as a lottery, in which the 
prizes do not compensate the blanks, though 
the greatness of some tempts many adventur- 
ers to throw away their fortunes in such un- 
prosperous projects. 

As the sovereign, however, derives a con- 
siderable part of his revenue from the produce 
of silver mines, the law in Peru gives every 
possible encoursgemeut to the discovery and 
working of new one&. Whoever discovers a 
new mine, is entitled to measure ofi* two 
hundred and forty-six feet in length, accord- 
ing to what he supposes, to be the direction of 
the vein, and half as much in breadth. He 
becomes proprietor of this portion of the mine, 
and can work it witliout paying any acknow- 
ledgment to the landlord. The interest of 
the duke of Cornwall has given occasion to a 
regulation nearly of the same kind in that an- 
cient dutchy. In waste and uninclosed lands, 
any person who discovers a tin mine may 
mark out its limits to a certain extent, which 
is called bounding a mine. The bounder be- 
comes tlie real proprietor of the mine, and 
may either work it himself, or give it in 1< 
to another, without the consent of the owner 
of the land, to whom, however, a very 
acknowledgment must be paid upon working 
it. In both regulation^ the sacred rights of 
private property are sacrificed to the supposed 
interests of public revenue. 

The same encouragement is given in Peru 
to the discovery and working of new gold 
mines ; and in gold the king's tax amounts 
only to a twenti«'th part of the standard rentaL 
It was once a fifth, and afterwards a tenth, as 
in silver ; but it was found that the work 
could not bear even the lowest of these two 
taxes. If it is rare, however, say the same 
authors, Fresier and Ulloa, to find a person 
who has made his fortune by a silver, it is 
still much rarer to find one who has done so 
by a gold mine. Tim twentieth part seems 
to be the whole rent which is paid by the 
grmter ptft of the gold mines of Chili and 
Peru. Gold, too, is much more liable to be 
smuggled than even silver ; not only on ac- 
count of the superior value of the meul in 



proportion to its bulk, but on account of tba 
peculiar way in which nature produces it. 
Silver is very seldom found virgin, but, like 
most other metals, is generally mincraliaed 
with some other body, ftom which it is im- 
possible to separate it in such quantities as 
will pay for the expense, but by a very labori- 
ous and tedious operation, which cannot well 
be carried on but in work-houses erected €m 
the purpose, and, therefore, exposed to them, 
spection of the king's officers. Gol<l, on the 
oontrsry, is almost always found virgin. It 
is sometimes found in pieces of some bulk ; 
and, even when mixed, in small and almost 
insensible particles, with sand, earth, and 
other extraneous bodies, it can be separated 
fttmi them by a very short and simple opcr. 
ation, which can be carried on in any private 
house by any body who is possessed of asmall 
quantity of mercury. If the king's tax, there- 
fore, is but ill paid upon silver, it is likdy to 
be much worse paid upon gold; and rent 
must make a much smaller part of the price 
of gold than that of silver. 

The lowest price at which the prccioos 
metals can be sold, or the smallest quantity of 
other goods for which they can be exchanged, 
during any considenble time, is regulated by 
the same principles which fix the lowest ordi- 
nary price of all other goods. The stock 
which must commonly be employed, the food, 
clothes, and lodging, which must commonly 
be consumed in brmging them from the mine 
to the market, determine iL It must at least 
be sufficient to repbu» that stock, with the 
ordinary profits. 

Their highest price, however, seems not to 
be necessarily determined by any thing but 
the actual scarcity or plenty of these meiak 
themselves. It is not determined by that of 
any other commodity, in the same manner as 
the price of coals is by that of wood, beyond 
which no scarcity can ever raise it. Increase 
the scarcity of gold to a certain d^ree, and 
the smallest bit of it may become more pre- 
dous than a diamond, and exchange for a 
greater quantity of otner goods. 

The demand for those meCsls arises parly 
from their utility, and partly from their beau- 
ty. If you except iron, they are more useful 
than, perhaps, any other metsl. As they are 
less liable to rust and impurity, they can 
more easily be kept dean ; and the utensils 
dther of the table or the kitchen, are often, 
upon that account, more agreeable when made 
oi them. A sOver boiler is more cleanly than 
a lead, copper, or tin one ; and the same qua- 
lity would render a gold boiler still better than 
a silver one. 'Ehdr prindpal merit, however, 
arises from their beauty, which renders them 
peculiarly fit for the ornaments of dress and 
furniture. No paint or dye can give so sptciu 
did a colour as gilding. The merit of their 
beauty is greatly enhanced by thdr acardty. 
With the greater part of rich people, the 
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chief enjoyment of riches consists in tlic par 
acie of ricbes ; which, in their eye, is never so 
complete as when they appear to possess those 
licdaive marks of opulence which nobody can 
poness but tliemselves. In .their eyes, tiie 
merit of an object, which is in any degree 
cither useful or beautiful, is greatly eniunced 
by its scarcity, or by the great labour which 
it requires to collect any considembte quantity 
of it; a labour which nobody can aflbrd to 
pay but themselves. Such objects they are 
willing to purchase at a higher price than 
things much more beautiful and useful, but 
more common. These qualities of utility, 
beauty, and scarcity, are tlie original found- 
atioo of the high price of those metals, or of 
the great quantity of other goods for which 
they can everywhere be exchanged. Tin's 
value was antecedent to, and independent of 
their being employed as coin, and was the 
quality which fitted them for that employ- 
ment. That employment, however, by occa- 
sioning a new demand, and by diminishing 
the quantity which could be employed in any 
other way, may have afterwards contributed 
to keep up or increase their value. 

The demand for the precious stones arises 
altogether from tlieir beauty. Hiey are of no 
me but AS omamento ; and the merit of their 
beauty is greatly enluinced by their scarcity, 
or by the difficulty and expense of getting 
ibesn from tlie mine. Wages and profit ac- 
coitlingly make up, upon most occasions, al- 
most the wliole of tlie high price. Rent comes 
in but for a very small sliore, frequently for no 
share ; and the most fertile mines only aflurd 
any considerable rent. When Tavemier, a 
jeweller, visited the diamond mines of Gol- 
coiida and Visiapour, he was informed tlwt 
the M>vereign of the country, for whose bene- 
6t they were wrought, had ordered all of 
them to be shut up except those which yield- 
ed tlic largest and finest stones. 'Ilie otlier, 
it seems, were to the proprietor not worth the 
working. 

As the prices, both of the precious metals 
and of the precious stones, is r^ulated all 
over the world by their price at tlie most fer- 
tile mine in it, the rent which a mine of either 
can aflbrd to its proprietor is in proportion, 
not to iu absolute, but to what may be called 
iu relative fertility, or to iU superiority over 
other mines of the same kind. If new mines 
were discovered, as much superior to those of 
Poto^, as they were superior to those of Eu- 
rope, tbe value of silver might be so much de- 
graded as to render even the mines of Potosi 
not worth the working. Before the discovery 
of the Spanish West Indies, tlie most fertile 
minet in Europe may have aflbrded as great 
a rent to their proprietors as the richest mines 
in Peru do at present. Though the quantity 
of silver w^ much less, it might have exchang- 
wd for an equal quantity of other goods, and 
the proprietor's share might have enabled him 



to purdiasc or command an c(|ua] quantity 
either of labour or cf commodities. 

Tlie value, both of the p*^uce and of the 
rent, the real revenue which they afforded, 
both to the public and to the proprietor, might 
have been the same. 

The most abundant mines, either of the 
precious metals, or of the precious stones, 
could add little to tlie wealth of the world. 
A produce, of which tlie value is principally 
derived from its scarcity, is necessarily degrad- 
ed by its abundance. A service of plate, and 
the other frivolous ornaments of dress and 
furniture, could be purchased for a smaller 
quantity of labour, or for a smaller quantity 
of commodities ; and in tliis would consist the 
sole advantage which the world could derive 
from that abundance. 

It is otherwise in estates above ground. 
The value, both of their produce and of their 
rent, is in proportion to their absolute, and 
not to their relative fertility. The land which 
produces a certain quantity of food, clothes, 
and lodginji^ can always feed, clothe, and 
lodge, a certain number of people ; and what- 
ever may be tlie proportion of tlic landlord, it 
will always give him a proportionable com. 
mand of the labour of those people, and of tlic 
commodities with which tliat labour can sup- 
ply him. The value of the most barren land 
is not diminished by the neighbourhood of the 
most fertih*. On the contrary, it is generally 
increased by it. The great number of people 
maintained by the fertile lands aflbrd a market 
to many parU of the produce of tlie barren, 
which they could never have found among 
tliose whom their own produce could main- 
tain. 

>V1iatever increases the fertility of land in 
producing food, increases not only the value 
of the lands upon which the improvement is 
bestowed, but contributes liket\-ise to increase 
tliat of many other lands, by creating a new 
dcinmid for their produce. That abundance 
of food, of which, in consequence of tlie im- 
provement of land, many people have the dis- 
posal beyond what they themselves can con- 
sume, is the great cause of the demand, both 
for the precious metals and the precious stones^ 
as well as for every other conveniency and or- 
nament of dress, lodging, household furniture, 
and equipage. Food not only constitutes the 
principal part of the riches of tlie world, but 
it is the abundance of food which gives the 
principal part of their value to many other 
sorts of riches. The poor inhaliitants of Cuba 
and St. Domingo, when they were first dis- 
covered by the Siwniards, used to wear Utile 
bits of gold as omainento in tlieir hair and 
otiier parts of their dres&. Tbey seemed to 
value them as we would do any little pebbles 
of somewhat more than ordinary beauty, and 
to consider tliem as just worth the picking u\\ 
but not worth tlic refusing to onv InxIv who 
akked thmn. They gave tliem to their new 
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guests «t the first request, without seenung to 
think that they had made them any Tery Tal- 
uable present. They were astonished to ob- 
serve the rage of the Spamards to obtain 
them; and had no notion that there could 
anywhere be a country in which many people 
had the disposal <if so great a superfluity of 
food ; so scanty always among themselvca, 
that, for a rery small quantity of those glit- 
tering baubles, tiiey would willingly give as 
much as might maintain a whole family for 
many years. Could they have been made to 
understand this, the passion of the ^wniards 
would not luLve surprised them. 



Part lll,^Of the wriationt in the Propor- 
tion between tics respective Valuet of thai 
tort of Produce which tUwayt affordt Rent, 
and of that which sometimet doei, and some- 
time$ doet not^ afford Rent, 

Thb increasing abundance of food, in conse- 
quence of the increasing improvement and 
cultivation, must necessarily increase the de- 
mand for every part of the produce of land 
which is not food, and which can be applied 
either to use or to ornament In the whole 
progress of improvement, it might, therefore, 
be expected there should be only one variation 
in the comparative values of those two differ- 
ent sorts of produce. The value of that s«Ht 
which sometimes does, and sometimes does 
not afford rent, should constantly rise in pro- 
portion to that which always affords some 
rent As art and industry sidvance, the ma- 
terials of clothing and lodging, the useful fos- 
sils and materials of the earth, the precious 
metals and the precious stones, should gra- 
dually come to be more and more in demand, 
should gradually exchange for a greater and 
a greater quantity of food ; or, in other words, 
should gradually become dearer and dearer. 
This, accordingly, has been the case with most 
of these things upon most occasions, and 
would have been the case with all of them 
upon all occasions, if particular accidents had 
not, upon some occasions increased the sup- 
ply of some of them in a still greater propor- 
tion than the demand. 

The value of a free-stone quarry, for ex- 
ample, will necessarily increase witli the in- 
creasing improvement and population of the 
country round about it, especially it it should 
be the only one in the neighbourhood. But 
tiie value of a silver mine, even though there 
should not be another within a thousand miles 
of it, will not necessarily increase with the 
improvement of the country in which it is si^ 
tuated. The market for the produce of a 
free-stone quarry can seldom extend more 
than a few miles round about it, and the de- 
mand must generally be in proportion to the 
improvement and population of that small dls- 
Uict ; but the markf t for tlie produce of a sil 



ver mine may extend over the whole known 
world. Unless die world in general, Aero- 
fore, be advancing in improvement and po|Ri. 
lation, the demand for silver might not be at 
all increased by the improvement even of a 
large country in the neigbboorbood of the 
mine. Even though Ae world in general 
were improving, yet if, in the course of its 
improvements, new mines should be discover- 
ed, mudi more fertile than any which had 
been known before, though the demand fbr 
silver would necessarily increase^ yet the sup- 
ply might increase in so much a greater pro- 
portion, that the real price of that metal nUgbt 
gradually fall ; that is, any given quantity, m 
pound weight of it, fbr example, might grs- 
dually purchase or command a smaller and a 
smaller quantity of labour, or exchange tw a 
smaller and a smaller quantity of com, the 
principal part of the subsistence of the 1*. 
bourer. 

The great market for silver b the commer- 
cial and cirilised part of the worid. 

If, by the general p r ogress of improvement, 
the demand of this market should increase, 
while, at the same time, the supply did not 
increase in the same proportion, the value of 
silver would gradually rise in proportion to 
that of corn. Any given quantity of silver 
would exchange for a greater and a graaiei* 
quantity of com ; or, in other words, the aver- 
age money price of com would gradually be^ 
cmne cheaper and cheaper. 

If, on the contrary, the supply, by aomeacw 
ddent, should increase, for many years to- 
gether, in a greater proportion than the d^ 
mand, that metal would gradually become 
cheaper and cheaper; or, in other words, the 
average money price of com would, in spite 
of all improvements, gradually become dearer 
and dearer. 

But if, on the other hand, die supply of 
that metal should increase nearly in the same 
propoition as the demand, it would continue 
to purchase or exchange for nearly the same 
quantity of com ; and the average money price 
of com would, in spite of all improvements, 
continue very nearly the samc^ 

These three seem to exhaust all fbe possible 
combinations of events which can happen in 
the progress of improvement ; and during the 
course of the four centuries preceding the 
present, if we may judge by what has happen, 
ed both in France and Great Britain, each <jf 
those three different combinations seems to 
have taken place in the European market, and 
nearly in the same order. %o€^, in which I have 
here set them down. 

Digression concerning the VariaHont m tke na- 
iue of Silver during the Course of the Four 
last Ctnturiet, 

First PeruHl.— In 1350, and for some time 
before, the average price of the qnarter o 
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wbmt in Kngkad seems not to have been es- 
timated lower than four ounces of silver, 
Tower weight, equal to about twenty sihlUings 
of our present money. From this price it 
seems to have fallen gradually to two ounces 
of silver, equal to about ten shillings of our 
present mcmey, the price at which we find it 
estimated in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and at which it seems to have con- 
tinued to be estimated till about 157a 

In 1350, being the 25th of Edward III. 
waa enacted what is called the Statute of La- 
bourers. In the preamble, it complains much 
of the insolence of servants, who endeavoured 
to raise their wages upon their masters. It 
therefore ordains, that all servants and labour. 
ers should, for the future, be contented with 
the same wages and liveries (liveries in those 
times signified not only clothes, but provisions) 
which tbey had been accustomed to receive in 
the SOth year of the king, and the four pre- 
ceding years ; that, upon this account, their 
livery-iHieat should nowhere be estimated 
higher than tenpence a-bushel, and that it 
should always be in the option of the master 
to deliver them either the wheat or the money. 
Tenpence a-boshel, therefore, had, in the S5th 
of Edward III. been reckoned a very mode- 
late price of wheat, since it required a parti- 
cular statttto to oblige servants to accept of it 
in exchange for their usual livery of provisions ; 
and it bad been reckoned a reasonable price 
*en yean before that, or in the 16th jrear of 
the king, the term to which the statute refers. 
But in the 16th year of Edward III. tenpence 
contained about half sn ounce of silver. Tower 
weight, and waa nearly equal to lialf-a^crawn 
of our present money. Four ounces of silver. 
Tower weight, therefore, equal to six shillings 
and ci^tpence of the money of those times, 
and to near twenty shillings of that of the 
present, must have been reckoned a moderate 
price for the quarter of eight bushels. 

This statute is surely a better evidence of 
what was reckoned, in those times, amoderate 
price of grain, then the prices of some parti. 
cular years, which have generally -been re- 
conled by fantorians and other writers, on ac- 
cooni of their extraordinary deamess or cheap, 
oesfl, and from which, therefore, it is difficult 
to form any judgment concerning what may 
have bean the or£nary price. Iliere are, be- 
tides, other reasons for beliering that, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and for 
soma lime before, the common price of wheat 
was not less than four ounces of silver the 
quarter, and that of other grain in propor- 
tion. 

In 1S09, Ralph de Born, prior of St An- 
gttstine's, Canterbury, gave a feast upon his 
installation-day, of which William Thorn has 
preserved, not only the bill of fare, but the 
prices of many particulars. In that feast were 
conumed, Irt, fifty.threc quarters of wheat, 
which cost nineteen pounds, or seven shillings 



and twopence a-quarter, equal to about one- 
and-twenty shillings and sixpence of our pre- 
sent money ; Sdly, fifty-eight quarters of malt, 
which cost seventeen pounds ten shillings, or 
six shillings a^>qusrter, equal to about eigh- 
teen shillings of our present money; Sdly, 
twenty quarters of oats, which cost four pounds, 
or four shillings a-quarter, equal to about 
twelve shillings of our present money. The 
prices of malt and oats seem here to be higher 
than their ordinary proportion to the price of 
wheal. 

These prices arc not recorded, on account 
of their extrsordinary deamess or cheapness, 
but are mentioned accidentally, as die prices 
actually paid for large quantities of grsin con- 
sumed at a feast, which was nmous for its 
magnificence. 

In 126S, being the 51st of Henry III. was 
revived an ancient statute, called tke auixe vf 
bread and ale, which, the king says in tlie 
preamble, had been made in the times of Iiis 
progenitors, some time kings of England, it 
is probably, therefore, as old at least as the 
time of his grandfadier, Henry II. and may 
have been as old as the Conquest. It regu- 
lates the price of bread according as tlie prices 
of wheat may happen to be, from one shilling 
to twenty shillings the quarter of the money 
of those times. But statutes of this kind are 
generally presumed to provide with equal care 
for all deriations from the middle price, for 
those below it, as well as for those above it. 
Ten shillings, therefore, containing six ounces 
of silver. Tower weight, and equal to about 
thirty shilling of our present money, must, 
upon this supposition, have been reckoned the 
middle price of the quarter of wheat when 
this statute waa first enacted, and must have 
continued to be so in the 51st of Henry III. 
We cannot, therefore, be very wrong in sup- 
posing tha* die middle price was not less than 
one-third of the highest price at which this 
statute regulates the price of bread, or than 
six shillings and eightpence of the money of 
those times, containing four ounces of silver. 
Tower weight. 

From these difierent facts, therefore, we 
seem to have some reason to conclude that, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and for a considerable time before, the aver- 
age or ordinary price of the quarter of wheat 
was not supposed to be less than four ounces 
of silver. Tower weight 

From about the middle of the fourteenth 
to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
what was reckoned the reasonable and mode- 
rate, that is, the ordinary or average price of 
wheat, seems to have sunk gradually to about 
one half of diis price ; so as at last to have 
fallen to about two ounces of silver, Tower 
weight, equal to about ten shillings of our 
present money. It continued to be estimated 
at this price till about 157a 

In the household book of Henry, the fifUi 
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eari of NorUiumberland, dnwn up in 1513, 
there are two different etttmatloiis of wheat. 
In one of them it is computed at six shillings 
and eightpence the quarter, in the other at five 
shiJIingb and eightpence only. In 1512, six 
killings and eightpence contained only two 
ounces of silver, Tower weight, and were 
equal to about ten shiilings of our present 
money. 

From Ae 25th of Edward III. to the be- 
ginning of the reign of Elixabeih, during the 
space of more than two hundred years, six 
shillings and eightpence, it appeam from se- 
veral different statutes, had continued to be 
conadered as what is oslled the moderate and 
rea&onable^ that is, the ordinary or average 
price of wheat. The quantity of silver, how- 
ever, contained in that nominal sum was, dur. 
ing the course of this period* continually di- 
minishing, in consequence of some alterations 
which were made in the coiiu But the in- 
crease of the value of silver had, it seems, so 
far compensated the diminution of the quan- 
tity of it contained in the same nominid sum. 
Chat the I^islature did not think it worth while 
to attend to this circumstance. 

Thus, in 14S6, it was enacted, that wheat 
might be exported without a licence when the 
price was so low as six shillings and eighu 
pence: and in 1463, it was enacted, that no 
wheat should be imported if the price was not 
above six sliiilings and eightpence the quar^ 
ter. The legislature had imagined, that when 
the price was so low, there could be no inoon- 
veniency in exportation, but that when it rose 
higher, it became prudent to allow of impor- 
tation. Six chiliings and eightpence, there^ 
fore, containing about the same quantity of 
•ilver as thirteen shillings and fourpence of 
our present money (one-third part less than 
the same nominal sum contained in the time 
of Edward III.), had, in those times, been 
considered as what id called the moderate and 
reasonable price of wheat. 

In 1554, by the Ist and 2d of PhiUp and 
Mary, and in 1558, by the 1st of Elizabeth, 
the exportation of wheat was in the same man- 
ner prohibited, whenever the price of the quar- 
ter should exceed six shillings and eightpence, 
which did not then contain two penny worth 
more silver fban the same nominal sum does 
at present. But it had soon been found, that 
to restrain the exportation of wheat till the 
price was so very low, was, in reality, to pro- 
hibit it altogether. In 1562, therefore, by 
the 5th of Elisabeth, the exportation of wheat 
was allowed from certain ports, whenever the 
price of the quarter should not exceed ten 
sliiilings, containing nearly the same quantity 
of silver as the like nominal sum does at pre- 
sent Tliis price had at this time, therefore, 
been con&idered as what is called the moderate 
and reasonable price of wheat. It agrees near- 
ly with the estimation of the Northumberland 
book in 1512. 
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That in France the average price of grain 
was, in the same numner, much lower in the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the six- 
teenth century, than in the two centuries pre- 
ceding, has been observed both by Mr Duprc 
de St Maur, and by the elegant author of the 
Essay on the Policy of Grain. Its price, dur- 
ing the same period, had probably sunk in 
the came manner through the greater part of 
Europe. 

This rise in the value of silver, in proper- 
tion to that of com, may either have been ow. 
ing altogether to the increase of the demand 
for that metal, in consequence of inovasing 
improvement and cultivation, the supply, in 
the mean time, continuing the same as be- 
fore ; or, the demand continuing the same as 
before, it may have been owing altogether to 
the gradual diminution of the supply: tbe 
greater part of tlie minea which vrcre then 
known in the world being much exhaucted, 
and, consequently, the expense of woridng 
them much increased ; or it may hare been 
owing partly to the one, and pertly to tbe other 
of those two circumstances. In tbe end at 
the fifteenth and beginning of tbe sixtccncfa 
centuries, the greater part of Europe was ap. 
proaching towards a tnore settled form of go 
vemment than it had enjoyed for several ages 
before. The increase of security would n»- 
turally increase industry and improvement; 
and the demand for the precious metals^ as 
weH as for every other luxury aoid omamcm, 
would naturally increase with the increase of 
riches. A greater aimual produce would re. 
quire a greater quantity of cciu to circulate 
it; and a greater number of rich people would 
require a greater quantity of plate and other 
ornaments of silver. It is natural to suppose, 
too^ that the greater part of the mines which 
then supplied tbe European market vrith silver 
might be a good deal exhausted, and have bcu 
come more expensive in the working. Tliey 
had been vrrought, many of them, from tbe 
time of the Romans. 

It has been the opinion, however, of the 
greater part of those who have w ri tte n upon 
the prices of commodities in andcnt times, 
that, from the Conquest^ perhaps from the in- 
vasion of Julius Caesar, till the discovery of 
the mines of America, the value of silver was 
continually diminishing, lliis opinion they 
seem to have been led into, partly by the ob- 
servations which tliey had occasion to make 
upon the prices botli of com and of some other 
parts of die rude pioduce of land, and partly 
by the popular notion, that as the quantity of 
silver naturally incnvses in every country with 
the incn-ase of wealth, so its value diminishes 
as it quantity increases. 

In their observations upon the prices of com, 
three different circumstances seem frequently 
to have misled them. 

First, in ancient times, almost all rents 
were paid in kind ; in a certain quantity of 
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com, cattle, poultry, &c It sometimes hap- 
pened, boweTer, that the landlord would sti- 
pulate, that he should be at liberty to demand 
of the tenant, either the annual payment in 
kind or a certain sum of money instead of it. 
The price at which the payment in kind was 
in this manner exchanged for a certain sum of 
money, is in Scotland called the conversion 
price. As the option is always in the land^ 
lord to take eidier the substance or the price, 
it is necessary, for the safety of the tenant, 
that the conversion price should rather be be- 
low than above the average market price. In 
many places, accordingly, it is not much above 
one half of this price. Hirough the greater 
psrt of S c o tl an d this custom still continues 
with regard to poultry, and in some places 
with regard to cattle. It might probably have 
continued to take place^ too, with regard to 
coRi, bad not the institution of the public fiars 
put an end to it. These are annual valua- 
tions, according to the judgment of an assise, 
of the average price of all the different sorts 
of grain, and of all the different qualities of 
each, according to the actual market price in 
every different county. This institution ren- 
dered it sufficiently safe for the tenant, and 
much more convenient for the landlord, to 
convert, as they call it, the com rent, rather 
at what should happen to be the price of the 
6ars oi each year, than at any certain 6xed 
price. But the writers who have collected 
the prices of com in andcnt times seem fr^^ 
^uently to have mistaken what is called in 
Scotland the conversion price for the actual 
market price. Fleetwood acknowledges, up- 
on one oooision, that he had made this mis. 
tak& As he wrote his book, however, for a 
particular purpose, he does not think proper 
to make this acknowledgment till after tran- 
scribing this conversion price fifteen times. 
Hie price is eight shillings the quarter of 
wheat. This sum in 142S, the year at which 
he begins with it, contained the same quanti- 
ty of silver as sixteen shillings of our present 
money. But in 1562; the year at which he 
ends with it, it contained no more than the 
same nominal sum does at present. 

Secondly, they have been misled by the slo- 
«cnly manner in which some ancient statutes 
of assise had been sometimes transcribed by 
tasy copiers, and sometimes, perhaps, actually 
composed by the legislature. 

Tile ancient statutes of assise seem to have 
begun always with determiiung what ought to 
oe the price of bread and ale when the price 
of wheat and barley were at the lowest ; and 
to have proceeded grsdually to determine what 
it ought to be, according as the prices of those 
two sorts of grain should gradually rise above 
this lowest price. But the transcribers of 
those statutes seem frequently to have thought 
it sufficient to copy the regulation as far as 
the three or four first and lowest prices ; sav- 
ing in this manner their own labour, and judg- 



ing, I suppose, that this was enouj^h to show 
what proportion ought to be observed in all 
higher prices. 

Thus, in the assize of bread and alo, of the 
51st of Hisnry III. the price of bread was re- 
gulated according to the different prices of 
wheat, from one shilling to twenty shillings 
the quarter of the money of those times. But 
in the manuscripts from which all the differ, 
ent editions of the statutes, preceding that of 
Mr RuffhCtel, were printed, the copiers had 
never tnmscribed this reguladon beyond the 
price of twelve shillings. Several writers, 
therefore, being misled by this faulty tran- 
scription, very naturally conclude that the 
middle price, or six shillings the quarter, equal 
to about eighteen shillings of our present 
money, was the ordinary or average price of 
wheat at that time. 

In the statute of Tumbrel and Pillory, en- 
acted nearly about the same time, the price of 
ale is regulated according to every sixpence 
rise in the price of barley, from two shillings, 
to four shillings the quarter. That four shil. 
lings, however, was not considered as the 
highest price to which barley might frequent- 
ly rise in those times^ and that these prices 
were only given as an example of the propor- 
tion which ought to be observed in all other 
prices, whether higher or lower, we may in. 
fer from the last words of the statute : *< Ei 
sic deincepi crescetur vet duninuetur per «ev 
denarioi,** The expression is very slovenly, 
but the meaning is plain enough, « that the 
price of ale is in this manner to be increased 
or diminished according to every sixpence rise 
or fall in the price of barley." In the com- 
position of this statute, Che l^islature itself 
seems to have been as negligent as the copiers 
were in the transcription of the other. 

In an ancient manuscript of the Regiam 
Majestatem, an old Scotch law book, there is 
a sutute of assise, in which the price of bread 
is regulated according to all the different 
prices of wheat, from tenpenoe to three shil- 
lings the Scotch boll, equal to about half an 
English quarter. Three shillings Scotch, at 
the time when this assize is supposed to have 
been enacted, were equal to about nine shillings 
sterling of our present money Mr Ruddiman 
seems* to conclude from this, that three shil- 
lings was the highest price to which wheat 
ever rose in those times, and that tenpence, a 
shilling, or at most two shillings, were the 
ordinary prices. Upon consulting the manu- 
script, however, it appears evidently, that all 
these prices are only set down as examples of 
the proportion which ought to be observed 
between the respective prices of wheat and 
bread. The last words of the statute are^ 
" reUqua JwUcabU Mecujidum prttwrijtta, hn^ 
bendo reijKCtum ad preiium Uadi,** — " You 
shall judge of the remaining cases, according 

« 9m hU Preboe to AnderMm'k Diploiiiata Scoti*. 
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to what is above writt«n, having respect to the 
price of com." 

Thirdly, they seem to have been misled too, 
by the very low price at which ^eat waa 
sometimes sold in very ancient times ; and to 
have imagined, that as its lowest price vraa 
then mu^ lower than in later times its ordi- 
nary price must likewise have been much low- 
er. They might have found, however, that in 
those andent times its highest price was fully 
as much above, as its lowest price was below 
any thing that had ever been known in later 
times. Thus, in 1270, Fleetwood gives us 
two prices of the quarter of wheat. The one 
is four pounds sixteen shillings of the money 
of those times, equal to fourteen pounds eight 
shillings of that of the present; the other is 
six pounds eight shillings, equal to nineteen 
pounds four sliillings of our present money. 
No price can be found in the end of the fif- 
teenth, or beginning of the sixteenth century, 
which approaches to the extravagance of these. 
The price of com, though at all times liable 
to variation, varies most in those tuibulent 
and disorderly societies, in which the interrap- 
tion of all commerce and communication hin- 
ders the plenty of one part of the country from 
relieving the scarcity of another. In the dis- 
orderly state of England under the Plantage- 
nets, who governed it from about the middle 
of the twelfth till towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century, one district might be in plen- 
ty, while another, at no great distance, by 
having its crop destroyed, either by some acci- 
dent oif the seasons, or by the incursion of 
some neighbouring baron, might be suffering 
all the horrors of a famine ; and yet if the 
lands of some hostile lord were interposed be- 
tween them, the one might not be able to give 
the least assistance to the other. Under the 
vigorous administntion of the Tudors, who 
governed England during the latter part of 
the fifteenth, and through the whole of the 
sixteenth century, no baron was powerful e- 
nough to dare to disturi> the public security. 

The reader will find at the end of this chap> 
ter all the prices of wheat which have been 
collected by Fleetwood, from 1202 to 1597, 
both inclusive, reduced to the money of the 
present times, and digested, according to the 
order of time, into seven divisions of twelve 
years each. At the end of each division, too, 
he will find the average price of the twelve 
years of which it consists. In that long pe- 
riod of time, Fleetwood has been able to col- 
lect the prices of no more than eighty years ; 
so that four years are wanting to make out 
the last twelve years. I have added, there- 
fore, from the accounto of Eton college, the 
prices of 1598, 1599, 1600, and 1601. It is 
the only addition which I have made. The 
reader will see, that from the beginning of 
the thirtecntli till after tltc middle of the six- 
teenth century, the average price of each twelve 
years grows gradually lower and lower ; and 



that towards the end of the uxtccntfa century 
it begins to rise again. The prices, indeed, 
whidi Fleetwood has been able to collect, 
seem to have been those chiefly which were 
remarkable for extraordinary dearness or cheap, 
ness ; and I do not pretend that any very cer- 
tain conclusion can be drawn from them. So 
far, however, as they prove any thing at all, 
they confirm the account which I have been 
endeavouring to give. Fleetwood himadf^ 
however, seems, vrith most other writers, to 
have betteved, that, during all this period, the 
value of silver, in consequence of its increas- 
ing abundance, was continually diminislung. 
Tlie prices of com, which he himself has col- 
lected, certainly do not agree with this opi- 
nion. They agree perfiectly with that of Mr 
Duprede St Maur, and with that which I 
have been endeavouring to explain. Bishop 
Fleetwood and Mr Dupr6 de St Maur are the 
two authors who seem to have collected, with 
the greatest diligence and fidelity, the prices 
of ti^ngs in andent times. It is somewhat 
curious that, though their opinions are so very 
different, their facts, so far as they rdate to 
the price of com at least, diould ooindde so 
very exactly. 

It is not, however, so much from the low 
price of com, as from that of some other parts 
of the rude produce of land, that the most ju- 
didous writers have inferred the great value 
of silver in those Tery andent times. Com, 
it has been said, being a sort of mannfacture, 
vras, in those rude ages, much dearer in pro. 
portion than Ae greater part of other conuno 
dities; it is meant, I suppose, than the great- 
er part of unmanufactured commodities, such 
as cattle^ poultry, game of all kinds, &c That 
in those times of poveity and barbarism these 
were proportionably much cheaper than com, 
is undoubtedly true. But this cheapness wii$ 
not the effect of the high value of silver, but 
of the low value of those commodities It 
was not because silver would in such times 
purchase or represent a greater quantity of la- 
hour, but because such commodities vrould 
purchase or represent a much smaller quantity 
than in times of more opulence and improve, 
ment. Silver must certainly be cheaper in 
Spanish America than in Europe ; in the coun. 
try where it is produced, than in the country 
to which it is brought, at the expense of a 
long carriage both by land and by sea, of a 
frdght, and an insurance. One-and-twenty 
pence halfpenny sterling, however, we are told 
by Ulloa, was, not many years ago, at Buenos 
Ayres, the price of an ox chosen firom a herd 
of three or four hundred. Sixteen sliillings 
sterling, we are told by Mr Byron, was the 
price of a good horse in the capital of Chili. 
In a country naturally fertile, but of which 
the far greater part is altogetlier uncultivated, 
cattle, poultry, game of ail kinds, &c. as they 
can be acquired with a very small quantity ot 
l.:bour, so they will purchase or conunand but 
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A very tmall qtumtity. The low money price 
for vriiicb they may be sold, u no proof that 
the i«al Talue of silver is there very high, but 
that the real value of those commodities is 
very low. 

Labour, it must always he remembered, and 
not any particular commodity, or set of com. 
modities, is the real measure of the ralue both 
of silTer and of all other commodities. 

But in countries almost waste, or but thinly 
inhabited, cattle, poultry, game of all kindi, 
&C. as they are the spontaneous productions 
of Nature, so she frequently produces them in 
much greater quantities than the consumption 
of the inhabitants requires. In such a state of 
things, the supply commonly exceeds the de> 
mand. In different states of society, in dif- 
ferent sta/es of improvement, therefore, such 
oommodxties will r e pres e nt, or be equivalent, 
to very different quantities of labour. 

In every state of society, in every stage of 
improvement, com is the production of human 
industry. But the average produce of every 
sort of industry is always suited, more or less 
eiactly, to the average consumption ; the av- 
erage supply to the average demand. In every 
different stage of improvement, besides, the 
raising of equal quantities of com in the same 
soil and climate, will, at an average, require 
nearly equal quantities of labour; or, what 
oomca to the same thing, the price of nearly 
equal quantities; tiie continual increase of 
the productive powers of labour, in an im- 
ptoved state of ctdtivation, being more or less 
counterbalanced by the continual increasing 
price of cattle, the principal instruments of 
agriculture. Upon all these accounts, there- 
fate^ we may rest assured, that equal quantities 
of com will, in every state of society, in every 
stage of improvement, more nearly represent, 
or be equivident to, equal quantities of labour, 
than equal quantities of any other part of the 
rude produce of land. Com, accordingly, it 
has already been observed, is, in all the differ* 
ent stages of wealth and improvement, a more 
accurate measure of value than any other eom- 
modity or set of commodities. In all 
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part of it. (n France, and even in Scotland, 
where labour is somewhat better rewarded 
than in France, the labouring poor seldom 
eat butcher's meat, except upon holidays, and 
other extraordinary occasions. The money 
price of labour, therefore, depends mudi more 
upon the average money price of corn, the 
subsistence of the labourer, than upon that of 
butdier*8 meat, or of any other part of the 
rude produce of land. The real value of gold 
and silver, therefore^ the real quantity of la. 
hour which they can purchase or command, 
depends much more upon the quantity of com 
which they can purchase or command, than 
upon that of butcher's meat, or any other part 
of the rude produce of land. 

Such slight observations, however, upon the 
prices either of com or of other commodities, 
would not probably have mialed so many in- 
telligent authors, had they not been influenced 
at the same time by the popular notion, that 
as the quantity of silver naturally increases 
in every country with the increase of wealdi, 
so its value diminishes as its quantity increases. 
Thiv notion, however, seems to be altogether 
groundless. 

The quantity of the precious metals may 
increase in any country from two different 
causes ; either, first, from the increased abun- 
dance of the mines whidi supply it ; or, se. 
condly, from the increased wealth of the pe(v 
pie, from the increased produce of their an- 
nual labour. The first of these causes is no 
doubt necessarily connected with the diminu- 
tion of the value of the precious metals ; but 
the second is not. 

When more abundant mines are discovered, 
a greater quantity of the precious metals is 
brought to market ; and die quantity of the 
necessaries and conyenienoies of life for which 
they must be exchanged being the same as be- 
fore» equal quantities of the metals must be 
exchanged for smaller quantities of commo- 
dities. So far, therefore, as the increase of 
the quantity of the precious metals in any 
country arises from the increased abundance 
of the mines, it is necessarily connected vrith 
different stages, therefore, we can judge bet- some diminution of their value. 



ter of the real Talue of silver, by comparing 
it with com, than by comparing it with any 
other commodity or set of commodities. 

Com, besides, or whatever else is the com- 
mon and favourite vegetable food of the peo- 
ple, constitutes, in every civilised country, the 
principal part of the subsistence of the labour- 
er. In consequence of the extension of agri- 
culture, the land of every country produces a 
miuh greater quantity of vegetable than of 
animal food, and tlie labourer everywhere 
lives chiefly upon the wholesome food that is 
cheapest and most abundant Butcher's meat, 
except in the most thriving countries, or where 
labour is most highly rewarded, makes but an 
insagttificant part of his subsistence ; poultry 
makes a still smaller part of it, and game no 



"When, on the contrary, the wealth of any 
country increases, when the annual produce 
of its labour becomes gradually greater and 
greater, a greater quantity of coin becomes 
necessary in order to circulate a greater quan- 
tity of commodities : and the people, as they 
can afford it, as they have more commodities 
to give for it, will naturally purchase a great, 
er and a greater quantity of plate. The quan- 
tity of their coin will increase from nece^ty; 
the quantity of their plate from vanity and 
ostentation, or from the same reason that the 
quantity of fine statues, pictures, and of every 
other luxury and curiosity, is likely to in- 
crease among them. But as statuaries and 
painters are not likely to bo worse rewarded 
in times of wealth and prosperity, than iu 
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times of poverty and depresnion, so gold and 
silver are not likely to be worse paid for. 

The price of gold and silver, when the ac- 
cidental discovery of more abundant mines 
does not keep it down, as it naturally rises 
with the wealth of every country ; so, what, 
ever be the state of the mines, it is at idl times 
naturally higher in a rich than in a poor coun- 
try. Gold and silver, like all other commo- 
dities, naturally seek the market where the 
best price is given for them, and the best price 
is commonly given for every thing in the 
country which can best afford it. Labour, it 
must be remembered, is the ultimate price 
which is paid for every thing ; and in coun- 
tries where labour is equally well rewarded, 
the money price of labour will be in propor- 
tion to that of the subaistence of die labourer. 
But gold and silver will naturally exchange 
for a greater quantity of subsistence in a rich 
than in a poor country ; in a country which 
abounds with subsistence, than in one which 
\n but indifferently supplied with it. If the 
two countries are at a great distance, the dif- 
ference may be very great; because, though 
tlie meuls naturally fly from the worse U0 the 
better market, yet it may be difficult to trans- 
port them in such quantities as to bring their 
price nearly to a level in both. If the coun- 
tries are near, the difference will be smaller, 
and may sometimes be scarce perceptible ; be- 
cause in this case the transportation will be 
easy. China is a much richer country than 
any part of Europe, and the difierenoe be- 
tween the price of subsistence in China and in 
Europe is very great. Rice in China is much 
cheaper than wheat is anywhere in Europe. 
England is a much richer country than Scot- 
land, but the difi*erenoe between the money 
price of com in those two countries is much 
smaller, and is but just perceptible. In pro- 
portion to the quantity or measure, Scotch 
com generally appears to be a good deal cheap- 
er than English ; but, in proportion to its qua 
lity, it is certainly somewhat dearer. Scot- 
land receives almost every year very large sup- 
plies from England, and every commodity 
must commonly be somewhat dearer in the 
country to which it is brought than in that 
from which it comes. English com, there- 
fore, must be dearer in Scotland than in Eng- 
land ; and yet in proportion to its quality, or 
to the quantity and goodness of the flour or 
meal which can be made from it, it cannot 
commonly be sold liigber there than the Scotch 
com which comes to market in competition 
with it. 

The difference between the money price of 
labour in China and in Europe, is still great- 
er than that between the money price of sub- 
sistence ; becau&e the real recompence of la- 
bour is higher in Europe than in China, the 
greater part of Europe being in an improving 
sute, while China seems to be standing sdlL 
llie money price of labovr is lower in S ut. 



land than in England, because the real 1 
pence of labour is much lower : Scotland^ 
though advancing to greater wealth, advan- 
ces much more slowly than England. The 
frequency of emigration from Scotland, and 
the rarity of it from England* sufficiently 
prove that the demand for labour is very dif- 
ferent in the two countries. The proportioo 
between the real recompence of labour in dif- 
ferent countries, it must be reme m ber ed , is 
naturally regulated, not by their- actual wealth 
or poverty, but by their advancing, stationary, 
or declining condition. 

Gold and sUver, as they are naturally of the 
greatest value among the richest, so they are 
naturally of the least value among the poorea 
nations. Among savage^ the poorest of all 
nations, they are scarce of any value. 

In great towns, com is always deanr than 
in remote parts of the country. This, bow- 
ever, is the eflTect, not of the real cheapocasof 
silver, but of the real deamess of com. It 
does not cost less labour to bring silver to the 
great town than to the remote parte of the 
country ; but it costo a great deal more 10 
bring com. 

In some very rich and commerdal coun- 
tries, such as Holland and the territory ol 
Genoa, com is dear for the same reason that 
it is dear in great towns. They do not pro- 
duce enough to maintain their inhabitants. 
Hiey are rich in the industry and skill of their 
artificers and manufacturers, in every sort of 
machinery which can facilitate and abridge 
labour ; in shipping, and in all the other io- 
strumente and means of carriage and com- 
merce : but they are poor in com, which, as 
it must be brought to them from distant ooun. 
tries, must, by an addition to ita price, pay 
for the carriage from those countries. It does 
not cost less labour to bring silver to Amstcr. 
dam than to Dantdc; butitcoste a great deal 
more to bring com. The real cost of silver , 
must be nearly the same in both places ; but 
that of com must be very diflTerent. Diminish 
the real opulence either of Holland or of the 
territory of Genoa, while the number of their 
inhabitanto remains the same ; diminish theii 
power of supplying themselves from dislaot 
countries ; and the price of com, instead of 
sinking with that diminution in the quantity 
of their silver, which must necessarily acconi- 
pany this declension, either as ita cause or ss 
ite effect, will rise to the price of a famine. 
When we are in want of necessaries, we must 
part with all superfluities, of which the value, 
as it rises in times of opulence and prosperity, 
so it sinks in times of poverty and diaticsa. 
It is otherwise with necessaries. Their reel 
price, the quantity of labour which they can 
purchase or conunand, rises in times of p». 
verty and distress, and sinks in times of opu> 
lence and prosperity, which are always times 
of great abundance ; for they could not otfaer- 
u-ise be times of opulence and pruspcrity 
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Whatever, therefore, may hare been the in- 
crease in the quantity of the precious metals, 
which, during the period between the middle 
of the fourteenth and that of the sixteenth 
century, arose from the increase of wealth 
and improrement, it could have no tendency 
to diminish their value, either in Great Bri- 
tain, or in any other part of Europe. If those 
who have collected the prices of things in an- 
dent times, therefore, had, during this period, 
no reason to infer the diminution of the value 
of silver from any observations which they 
had made upon the prices either of com, or o£ 
other commodities, they had still less reason 
to infer it from any supposed increase of 
wealth and improvement 



And from this sum, neglecting HkeDtnse the 
fraction, and deducting a ninth, or 4s. 1 |d., 
for the difference between tJie price of the best 
wheat and that of the middle wheat, the price 
of the middle wheat comes out to have been 
about L.1 : 12: 8f, or about six ounces and 
one-third of an ounce of silver. 

From 1621 to 16S6, both inclusive, the 
average price of the same measure of the best 
wheat, at tlie same market, appears, from tlie 
'same accounts, to have been L.2: 10s. ; from 
which, making the like deductions as in the 
foregoing case, the average price of the 
quarlor of eight bushels of middle wheat 
comes out to have been L. I : 1 9 : 6, or about 
seven ounces and two-thirds of an ounce of 
silver. 



Seantd /\rr«H/.— But how various soever 
may have been the opinions of the learned con- 
cerning the progress of the value of silver 
during the first period, they are unanimous' 
•soooeming it during the second. 

Prom about 1570 to about 1640, during a 
period of about seventy years, the variation in 
the proportion between the value of silver and 
that of com held a quite opposite course. Sil- 
ver sunk in its real value, or would exchange 
for a smaller quantity of labour than before ; 
and com rose in its nominal price, and, in- 
stead of beitig commonly sold for about two 
ouncsa of silver the quarter, or about ten shil- 
lings of our present money, came to be sold 
for six and eight ounces of silver the quarter, 
or about thirty and forty shillings of our pre- 
sent noooey. 

The discovery of the abundant mines of 
Ameiica seems to have been the sole cause of 
this diminution in the value of silver, in pro- 
portion to that of com. It is accounted for, 
accordingly, in the same manner by every 
body ; and there never has been any dispute, 
either about the fi^t, or about the cause of it 
The greater part of Europe was, during this 
period, advancing in industry and improve- 
ment, and the demand for silver must conse- 
quently have been increasing; but the in- 
crease of the supply had, it seems, so far ex- 
ceeded that of the demand, that the value of 
that metal sunk considerably. I1ie discovery 
of the mines of America, it is to be observed, 
does not seem to have had any very sensible 
effect upon the prices of things in England 
till after 1570; though even the mines of Po- 
toM had been discovered more than twenty 
years before. 

From 1595 to 16S0^ both inclusive, the 
average price of the quarter of nine bushels of 
the beat vrfaeat, at Windsor market, appears, 
from the accounts of Eton college, to have 
been L.2 : 1 : 6^']. From which sum, neglect- 
ing the fraction, and deducting a ninth, or 
4s. 7^9 the price of the quarter of eight 
boshtb COOMB out to have been L. 1 : 16: 10}. 



Third Period. — Between 1630 and 1640, 
or about 1636, the effect of the discovery of 
the mines of America, in reducing the value 
of silver, appears to have been completed, and 
the value of that metal seems never to have 
sunk lower in proportion to that of com than 
it was about that time. It seems to have risen 
somewhat in the course of the present aen- 
tury, and it had probably begim to do so, even 
some time before the end of the last 

From 1637 to 1700, both inclusive, being 
the sixty-four last years of the last century, 
the average price of the quarter of nine bushels 
of tlie best wheat, at Windsor market, ap- 
pears, from the same accounts, to have been 
L.2 : 11: 0^; which is only Is. O^d. dearer 
than it had been during the sixteen years be- 
fore. But, in the course of these sixty-fbur 
years, there happened two events, which must 
have produced a much greater scarcity of com 
than what the course of the seasons would 
otherwise have occasioned, and which, there- 
fore, vrithout supposing any further reduction 
in the value of silver, vrill much more than 
account for this very small enhancement of 
price. 

The first of these events was the civil war, 
which, by discouraging tillage and interrapt- 
ing commerce, must have raised the price of 
com much above what the course of the sea- 
sons would otlierwise have occasioned. It 
must have had this effect, more or less, at all 
the different markets in the kingdom, but par- 
ticularly at those in the neighbourhood of 
London, which require to be supplied from 
the greatest distance. In 1648, accordingly, 
the price of the best wheat, at Windsor mar- 
ket, appears, from the same accounts, to have 
been L.4: 5s., and, in 1649, to have been 
L.4, the quarter of nine bushels. Hie excess 
of those two years above L.2 10s. ^the aver- 
age price of the sixteen years preceding 1-637) 
is L.3 5s., which, divided among the sixty- 
four last years of the last century, will alone 
very nearly account for that small enhance- 
ment of price which seems to have taken place 
in them. These, however, though the highest. 
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are bj no noeans tne only high prices which 
seem to have been occasioned by the civil 
wars. 

The second erent was the bounty upon the 
exportation of com, granted in 1C88. The 
bounty, it has been thought by many people, 
by encouraging tillage, may, in a long course 
of years, have occasioned a greater abundance, 
and, consequently, a greater cheapness of com 
in the home market, than what would other- 
wise have taken place there. How fax the 
bounty could produce this effect at any lime 
I shall examine hereafter: I shall only ob- 
serve at present, that between 1688 and 1700, 
it had not time to produce any such effect. 
During this short period, its oidy effect must 
have been, by encouraging the exportation of 
the surplus produce of every year, and thereby 
hindering the abundance of one year from 
compensating the scarcity of another, to raise 
the price in the home market. The scarcity 
which prevailed in England, from 1693 to 
1699, both inclusive, though no doubt princi- 
pally owing to the badness of the seasons, and, 
therefore, extending through a considerable 
part of Europe, must have been somewhat en- 
hanced by the bounty. In 1699, accordingly, 
the further exportation of com was prohibited 
for nine months. 

There was a third event which occurred 
in the course of the same period, and which, 
though it could not occasion any scarcity of 
com, nor, perhaps, any augmentation in the 
real quantity of silver which wan usually paid 
for it, must necessarily have occasioned some 
augmenution in the nominal sum. This event 
was the great debasement of the silver coin, 
by clipping and wearing. This evfl had begun 
in the reign of Charles II. and had gone on 
continually increasing till 1695; at which 
tone, as we may leam from Mr Lowndes, the 
current silver coin was, at an average, near 
five-and-twenty per cent, below its standard 
value. But the nominal sum which consti- 
tutes the market price of every commodity is 
necessarily regulated, not so much by the 
quantity of silver, which, according to the 
standard, ought to be contained in it, as by 
that which, it is found by experience, actually 
is contained in it. This nominal sum, there- 
fore, is necessarily higher when the coin 
much debased by clipping and wearing, than 
when near to its standard value. 

In the course of the present century, the 
silver coin has not at any time been more be- 
low its standard weight than it is at present. 
But though very much defaced, its value has 
been kept up by that of the gold coin, for 
which it b exchanged. For though, before 
the late recoinage, the gold coin was a good 
deal defaced too, it was less so than the silver. 
In 1695, on the contrary, the value of the sil- 
ver coin was not kept up by the gold coin ; a 
guinea then commonly exchanging for thirty 
shillings of the worn and dipt siKer. Before 



the late recoinage of the gold, the price of -.;» 
ver bullion was seldom higher than fi%e ai.il- 
lings and sevenpence an ounce, whidi is but 
fivepence above the mint price. But in 169^, 
the cMnmon price of silvo* bullion was six ilAX 
lings and fivepence an ounce,* which is fifteta 
pence above the mint price. Even before tl r 
Late recoinage of the gold, therefore, the coin, 
gold and silver together, when compared wit| 
silver bullion, was not supposed to be mor 
than eif^t per cent, below its standard value 
In 1695, on the contrary, it had been supposed 
to be near five-and-twenty per cenL below that 
value. But in the beginning of the prescct 
century, that is, innnediately afUr the great 
recoinage in King WUUam's time, the greater 
part of the current silver omn must liave bcren 
still nearer to its standard weight than it is at 
present In the course of the present century, 
too, there has been no great public calamity, 
such as a dvil war, which could dther disooar- 
age tillage, or interrupt the interior commerce 
of the country. And though the bounty which 
has taken place through the greater part of 
this century, must always raise the price of 
com somewhat higher tJum it otherwise would 
be in the actual state of tillage ; yet, as in the 
course of this century, the bounty has had fuU 
time to produce all the good effects commooly 
imputed to it to encounge tillage, and thert- 
by to increase the quantity of com in the home 
market, it may, upon the principles of a sy^ 
tem which I shall explain and examioe hav^ 
after, be supposed to have done something to 
lower the price of that commodity the one 
way, as well as to raise it the other. It is by 
many people supposed to have done more. lo 
the sixty-four years of the present century, 
accordingly, the average price of the quartkT 
of nine bushels of the best wheat, at Windsor 
market, appears, by the accounts of Eton col 
lege, to have been L.8 : O : 64f» which is 
about ten shillings and sixpence, or more than 
five-and-twenty per cent, cheaper than it had 
been during the sixty-four last years of the 
last century; and about nine shillings and 
sixpence cheaper than it had been during the 
sixteen years preceding 16S6, when the disco- 
very of the abundant mines of America may 
be supposed to have produced its fuU cfiifct ; 
and about one shilling cheaper than it had 
been in the twenty.six years preceding 16:20, 
before that discovery can well be supposed to 
have produced its full effect According to 
this account, the average price of middle wheat, 
during these sixty-four first years of the pre- 
sent century, comes out to have been about 
thirty-two shillings the quarter of eight busbclv 
The value of silver, therefore* seems to hare 
risen somewhat in proporti<Mi to that of com 
during the course of the present ccntniy, and 
it had probably b^un to do so even some 
time before the end of the last. 

• Lowndesli Bny <» t>« Sttwr Ctain, & 
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In 1687, tbe price of the quarter of nine 
bushels of the best wheat, at Windsor market, 
was L. 1 : 5 : S, the lowest price at which it 
had rrer been from 1595. 

In 1688, Mr Gregory King, a man famous 
for his knowledge in matters of this kind, 
estimated the average price of wheat, in years 
of moderate plenty, to be to the grower 3s. 
6d. tbe bushel, or eight-and-twenty diillings 
tbe quarter. The grower's price I under- 
stand to be the same with what is sometimes 
called the contract prices, or the price at which 
a farmer contracts for a certain number of 
years to deliver a certain quantity of com to a 
dealer. As a contract of this kind saves the far- 
mer the expense and trouble of marketing, the 
contract price is generally lower than what is 
supposed to be the average market price. Mr 
King had judged eight-and-twenty shillings 
the quarter to be at that time the ordinary 
contract price in years of moderate plenty. 
Before the scarcity occasioned by the late ex- 
traordinary course of bad seasons, it was, I 
have been assured, the ordinary contract price 
in all common years. 

In 1688 was granted the parliamentary 
bounty upon tbe exportation of corn. The 
country gentlemen, who then composed a still 
greater proportion of the legislature than they 
do at present, had felt that the money price 
of com was falling. The bounty was an ex- 
pedient to raise it artiHcially to the high price 
at which it had frequently been sold in the 
tnnes of Charles I. and II. It was to take 
place, therefore, till wheat was so high as forty- 
eight shillings the quarter ; that is, twenty 
shillings, or 5-7ths dearer than Mr King had, 
in that very year, estimated tbe grower's price 
to be in times of moderate plenty. If his caU 
culatioos <leserve any part of the reputation 
which they have obtained very universally, 
eigbt-and-forty shillings the quarter was a 
price which, without some such expedient as 
die bounty, could not at that time be expect- 
ed, except in years of extraordinary scarcity. 
But tbe government of King William was not 
dien fully settled. It was in no condition to 
refuse any thing to the country gentlemen, 
from whom it was, at that very time, soliciU 
ing the first establishment of the annual land. 
Ux. 

The value of silver, therefore, in proportion 
to that of com, had probably risen somewhat 
before tbe end of the last century; and it 
seems to have condnued to do so during the 
lottrse of the greater part of the present, 
though th* necessary operation of the bounty 
must have hindered that rise from being so 
sensible as it otherwise would have been in 
the actual f»tate of tillage. 

In plentiful years, the bounty, by occasion- 
ing an extraordinary exportation, necessarily 
raises the price of com above what it other- 
wise would be in those years. To encourage 
tillage, by keeping up the price of com, even 



in the most plentiful yean^ was t&e avowed 
end of the institution. 

In years of great scarcity, indeed, the boun- 
ty has generally been suspended. It must, 
however, have had some effect upon the prices 
of many of those years. By the extraordinary 
exportation which it occasions in years of 
plenty, it must frequently hinder the plenty 
of one year from compensating the scarcity 
of another. 

Both in years of plenty and in years of 
scarcity, thoefore, the bounty raises the price 
of com above what it naturally would be in 
the actual state of tillage. If during the 
sixty-four first years of die present century, 
therefore, the average price has been lower 
than during the sixty-four last yean of the 
last century, it must, in the same state of till- 
age, have been much more so, had it not been 
for this operation of the bounty. 

But, without the bounty, it may be said the 
state of tillage would not have been the same. 
What may have been the effects of this insti- 
tution upon the agriculture of the country, I 
shall endeavour to explain hereafter, when I 
come to treat particularly of bounties. I shall 
only observe at present, that this rise in the 
value of silver, in proportion to that of com, 
has not been peculiar to England. It has been 
observed to have taken place in France during 
the same period, and nearly in the same pro- 
portion, too, by three very faithful, diligent, 
and laborious collectors of the prices of com, 
Mr Dupr6 de St Maur, Mr Messance, and the 
author of the Essay on the Police of Grain. 
But in France^ till 1764, the exportation of 
grain was by law prohibited ; and it is some- 
.what difficult to suppose, that nearly the same 
diminution of price which took place in one 
country, notwithstanding this prohibition, 
should, in another, be owing to the extraor- 
dinary encouragement given to exportation. 

It would be more proper, perhaps, to con- 
sider this variation in the average money price 
of com as the effect rather of some gradual 
rise in the real value of silver in the European 
market, than of any fall in the real average 
value of com. Com, it has already been ob- 
served, is, at distant periods of time, a more 
accurate measure of value than either silver 
or, perhaps, any other commodity. When, 
alier the discovery of the abundant mines of 
America, com rose to three and four times 
its former money price, this change was uni- 
versally ascribed, not to any rise in the real 
value of com, but. to a fall in the real value 
of silver. If, during the sixty-four first years 
of the present century, therefore, the average 
money price of com has fallen somewhat be- 
low what it had been during the greater part 
of the last century, we should, in the same 
manner, impute this change, not to any fall 
in the real value of com, but ta some rise in 
the real value of silver in the European mar- 
ket. 

FS 
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'llie high price of com during these ten or 
twelve yean past, indeed, has occasioned a 
suspicion that the real value of silver still con- 
tinues to fall in the European markeL Tliis 
high price of com, however, seems evidently 
to have been the effect of tlie extraordinary 
unfavourableness of the seasons, and ought, 
therefore, to be regarded, not as a permanent, 
but as a transitory and occasional event The 
seasons, for these ten or twelve years past, 
have been unfavourable through die greater 
part of £urope ; and the disorders of Poland 
have very much increased the scarcity in all 
those countries, which, in dear years, used to 
be supplied from tliat market. So long a 
coune of bad seasons, though not a very com- 
mon event, is by no means a singular one ; 
and whoever has inquired much into the his- 
tory of the prices of com in former times, 
will be at no loss to recollect several other 
examples of the same kind. Ten years of ex- 
traordinary scarcity, besides, are not more 
wonderful than ten years of extraordinary 
plenty. The low price of com, from 1741 to 
1750, both inclusive, may very well be set in 
opposition to its liigh price during these last 
eight or ten years. From 1741 to 1750, the 
average price of the quarter of nine bushels of 
the best wheat, at Windsor market, it appears 
from the accounts of £ton college, was only 



die average is likewise below, though not so 
much below, the general average of the sixt). 
four first yeara of the century. The year 
1 740, however, was a year of extraordinary 
scarcity. Hiese twenty years preceding 1 750 
may very well be tet in opposition to the 
twenty preceding 1770. As die former were 
a good deal below the general average of the 
century, notwithstanding the intervention of 
one or two dear years ; so the latter have been 
a good deal above it, notwithstanding the fnter- 
vention of one or two cheap ones, of 1 759, for 
example. I f the former have not been as much 
below the general average as die latter hare 
been above it, we ought probably to impute it 
to the bounty. The change has evidently been 
too sudden to be ascribed to any cJiange in 
Che value of silver, which is always slow and 
gradual. The suddenness of the effect can be 
accounted for only by a cause which can ope- 
rate suddenly, the accidental variations of the 
seasons. 

The money price of labour in Great Britaio 
has, indeer*, risen during the course of the 
present century. This, however, seems to be 
the effect, not so much of any diminution in 
the value of silver in the European market, as 
of an increase in the demand for labour in 
Great Britain, arising from the great, and al- 
most universal prosperity of the country. In 



I..1 : 13 : 9}, which is nearly 6s. .Sd. below France, a country not altogether so pfxy&per- 
the average price of the sixty-four first years I ous, the money price of labour has, since the 
of the present century. The average price of 1 middle of the last century, been observed to 
the quarter of eight bushels of middle wheat > sink gradually with the average money price 
comes out, accoiding to this account, to have | of com. Both in the last century and in the 
lieen, during these ten years, only L. I : 6 : 8. ' present, the day wages of common labour arv 
Between 1741 and 1750, however, the ' there said to have been pretty uniformly about 
bounty must have hindered the price of com \ the twentieth part of the average price of the 
from falling so low in the home market as it septier of wheat ; a measure which contains a 
jatitrally would have done. During these ; little more than four Winchester bushels^ In 
ten years, the quantity of all sorts of grain j Great Britain, the real recompence of labour, 
exported, it appears from the custom-house it has already been shewn, the real quantities 
books, amo*inted to no less than 8,029,156 of the necessaries and convenienctes of life 
quarters, one bushel. The bounty paid for this which are given to the labourer, has increased 
amounted to L. 1,514,962 : 17 : 4]. In 1749, considerably during the course of the present 
accordingly, Mr Pelham, at that time prime century. The rise in its money price seems 

to have been the eff*ect, not of any diminution 



of the value of silver in the general market of 
Europe, but of a rise in the real price of la- 
bour, in the particular market of Great Bri- 
tain, owing to the peculiarly happy drcum- 



minister, observed to the house of commons, 
that, for the three years preceding, a very ex- 
traordinary sum had been paid as bounty for 
the exportation of com. He had good rea- 
son to make this observation, ai:d in the fol- 
lowing year he might have had still better. ' stances of the country. 

In that single year, the bounty paid amounted | For some dme aiber the first discovery of 
to no less than L.324,176: 10: 6.* Itisun- 1 America, silver would condnue to sell at its 
necessary to observe how much tliis forced ex- , former, or not much below its former price, 
portadoii must have raised the price of com j The profits of raining would for some time be 
above what it otherwise would have been in very great, and much above their natural rate, 
the home nuu-kcL Those who imported that metal into Europe, 

At the end of the accounts annexed to this | however, would soon fiod that the whole an- 



chapter the reader will find the pardcular ac- 
count of those ton years separated from the 
re«t. He will find there, too, the pardcular 
account of die preceding ten yean, of which 

• Se* Tnicti on the Corn Trade. Tract ± 



nual importadon could not be disposed of at 
this high price. Slver would gradually ex* 
change for a smaller and a smaller quantity 
of goods. Its price would sink gradually lufi- 
er and lower, dll it fell to Its natural price ; 
or to what was just sufficient to psy, arcorJ- 
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in«^ to their luUural rates, the wages of the la- 
Iwur, the profits of the stock, and the rent of 
the tand, which must be |>aid in order to bring 
it from the inine to the market. In the great- 
cr part of tlie silver mines of Peru, thie tax of 
the king of Spain, amounting to a tenth of the 
gross produce, cats up, it has already been ob- 
wrred, the whole rent of the land This tai 
was originally a half; it soon afterwards fell 
lo a third, then to a fifth, and at last to a 
tenth* at which rate it still continues. In the 
p-eater part of tlie silver mines of Peru, this, 
it seems, is ail that remains, after replacing 
the stock of the undertaker of the work, to- 
getlier with its ordinary profits ; and it seems 
to be universally acknowledged that these pro- 
fitA» which were once very high, are now as 
low as they can well he, consistently with car- 
rying on the works. 

The tax of the king of Spain was reduced 
to a fifth of the registered silver in 1504*, 
cn«vand-forty years before 1545, the date of 
tlic discovery of the mines of PotosL In the 
course of ninety years, or before 1636, these 
mines, the most fertile in all America, had 
time sufficient to produce their full effect, or 
to reduce the value of silver in the European 
market as low as it could well fall, while it 
continued to pay this tax to the king of Spain. 
Kinety years is time sufficient to reduce any 
comrootlity, of which there is no monopoly, 
to it& natural price, or to the lowest price at 
w^hich, while it pays a particular Ux, it can 
continue to be sold for any considerable time 
together. 

The price of silver in the European market 
might, perhaps, have fallen still lower, and it 
might have become necessary eitlier to reduce 
the tax upon it, not only to one-tenth, as in 
1736, but to one fwantieth, in the same man- 
ner as that upon gold, or to give up working 
tljc greater part 'of the American mines which 
are now vrrought. llie gradual increase of 
tlie demand for silver, or the gradual enlarge- 
ment of the noarket for the produce of the 
silver mines of America, is probably the cause 
which has prevented tliis from happening, and 
which has not only kept up the value of silver 
in the European market, but has perhaps even 
Twed it somewhat higher than it was about 
die middle of the last century. 

Since the first discovery of America, the 
market for the produce of its silver mines has 
been growing gradually more and more ex- 
teiDUve. 

First, the market of Europe has become 
gradually more and more extensive. Since 
tlie diflcovrry of America, the greater part of 
Europe has been much improved. England, 
Uolk&nd, France, and Germany; even Swe- 
den, D«;nmark, and Russia, have all advanced 
ron&idiTably, both in agriculture and in ma- 
luifacturcs. Italy seems not to have gone 

• Hotorsano, voi lu 



backwards. Tlie fall cf Italy pracedea tn« 
conquest of Peru. Since that time it seem* 
rather to have recovered a little. Spain and 
Portugal, indeed, are supposed to have gone 
backwards. Portugal, however, is but a very 
small part of Europe, and the declension of 
Spain is not, perhaps, so great as is commonly 
imagined. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, Spain was a very poor country, even 
in comparison with France, which lua been 
so much improved since that time. It was 
the well known remark of the emperor Charles 
V. who had travelled so frequently through 
both countries, that every thing abounded in 
France, but diat every thing was wanting in 
Spain. The increasing produce of the agri- 
culture and manufactures of Europe must 
necessarily have required a gradual increase 
in the quantity of silver coin to circulate it ; 
and tlie increasing number of wealthy indivi- 
duals must haTe required the like increase in 
the quantity of their plate and other orna- 
ments of silver. 

Secondly, America is itself a new mar- 
ket, for the produce of its own silver mines; 
and as its advances in agriculture, industry, 
and population, are much more rapid than 
those of the most thriving countries in Eu- 
rope, its demand must increase much more 
rapidly. The English colonies are altogether 
a new market, which, partly for coin, and 
partly for plate, requires a continual aug. 
menting supply of silver through a great can. 
tinent where there never was any demand be- 
fore. The greater part, too^ of the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies, are altogether new 
markets. New Granada, the Yucatan, Para- 
guay, and the Brasils, were, before discover- 
ed by the Europeans, inhabited by savage na- 
tioni, who had neither arts nor agriculture. 
A considerable degree of both has now been 
introduced into all of them. Even Mexico 
and Peru, though they cannot be considered 
as altogether new markets, are certainly much 
more extensive ones than they ever were be- 
fore. After all tlie wonderful tales which 
have been published concerning the splendid 
state of those countries in ancient times, who- 
ever reads, with any degree of sober judg- 
ment, the history of their first discovery and 
conquest, will evidently discern that, in arts, 
agriculture, and commerce, their inhabitants 
wov much more ignorant than the Tartars of 
the Ukraine are at present. Even the Peru- 
vians, tlie more civilized nation of the two, 
though they made use of gold and silver as 
ornaments, had no coined money of any kind. 
Their whole commerce was carried on by bar- 
ter, and there was accordingly scarce any di- 
vision of labour among them. Tliose who 
cultivated tlie ground, were obliged to build 
their own houses, to make their own house- 
hold furniture, their own clothes, shoes, and 
instruments of agriculture. The few artificers 
among them are said to have been all main- 
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taincd by the sorereign, the nobles, and the 
priests, and were probably tbdr servants or 
slaves. All the ancient ans of Mexico and 
Peru have never furnished one single manu- 
facture to Europe. The Spanish armies, 
though they scarce ever exceeded five hundred 
men, and frequeutly did not amount to half 
that number, found almost everywhere great 
diflSculty in procuring subsistence. The fa- 
mines which they are said to have occasioned 
almost wherever they went, in countries, too, 
which at the same time are r e p r es en te d as 
very populous and well cultivated, sufficiently 
demonstrate that the story of this populous- 
ness and high cultivation is in a great mea- 
sure fabulous. The Spanish colonies are un- 
der a government in many respecu less fii- 
vourable to agriculture, improvement, and po- 
pulation, than that of the English colonies. 
They seem, however, to be advancing in all 
those much more rapidly than any country in 
Europe. In a fertile soil and happy rlimaf<*, 
the great abundance and ches^iness of land, a 
circumstance common to all new colonies, is, 
it seems, so great an advantage, as to compen- 
sate many defects in dvil government. Fre- 
lier, who visited Peru in 17 IS, represents 
Lima as containing between twenty-five and 
twenty-eight thousand inhabitants. Ulloa, 
who resided in the same country between 
1740 and 1746, represents it as contsining 
more than fifty thousand. The difference in 
their accounts of the populousness of several 
other principal towns of Chili and Peru is 
neariy the same ; and as there seems to be no 
reason to doubt of the good information of 
either, it marks an increase which is scarce in- 
ferior to that of the English colonies. Ame- 
rica, therefore, is a new market for the pro- 
duce of its own silver mines, of which the de- 
mand must increase much more rapidly than 
that of the most thriving country in Europe. 

Hiirdly, the East Indies is another market 
for the produce of the silver mines of Ame- 
rica, and a market which, from the time of 
the first discovery of those mines, has been 
continually taking off a greater and a greater 
quantity of silver. Since that time, the direct 
trade between America and the East Indies, 
which is carried on by means of the Acapul- 
co ships, has been continually augmenting, 
and the indirect intercourse by the way of Eu- 
rope has been augmenting in a stiU greater 
proportion. During the sixteenth century, 
the Portuguese were the only European na^ 
tion who carried on any regular trade to the 
East Indies. In the last years of that cen- 
tury, the Dutch began to encroach upon this 
monopoly, and in a few yean expelled them 
from their principal settlements in India. 
During the greater part of the last century, 
those two nations divided the most consider- 
able part of the East India trade between 
them; the trade of the Dutch continually 
augmenting in a still grwter proportion than 



that of the Portuguese declined. The Eng- 
lish and French carried on some trade with 
India in the last century, but it has been 
greatly augmented in the course of the pre- 
sent. The East India trade of the Swedes 
and Danes began in the course of the present 
century. Even the Muscovites now trade re- 
gularly with China, by a sort of caravans 
which go over land through Siberia and Tar- 
tary to P#Jun. The East India trade of all 
these nations, if we except that of the French, 
which the last war had well nigh annihilated, 
has been almost continually augmenting. The 
incressing consumptions of East India goods 
in Europe is, it seems, so great, as to attam a 
gradual increase of employment to them alL 
Tea, for example, was a drug very little used 
in Europe, before the middle of the last cen- 
tury. At present, the value of the tea bmuu^ 
ally imported by the English East India com- 
pany, for the use of their own countrymen, 
amounts to more than a million and a half 
a year ; and even this is not enough ; a great 
deisl more being constantly smuggled into the 
country from the porta of Holland, from Got- 
tenburgh in Sweden, and from the coast of 
France, too^ as long as the French East In- 
dia company was in proq>erity. Tbe con- 
sumption of the porcelain of China, of the 
spiceries of the Moluccas, of the piece goods 
of Bengal, and of innumerable other articles, 
has increased very nearly in a like propor- 
tion. The tonnage, accordingly, of all the 
European shipping employed in tbe East In- 
dia trade, at any one time during tbe last cen- 
tury, was not, perhaps, much greater than 
that of the English East India company be- 
fore the late reduction of theb shipping. 

But in the East Indies, particidariy in 
China and Indostan, the value of the predous 
metals, when the Europeans first began to 
trade to those countries, was much higher than 
in Europe ; and it still continues to be sot 
In rice countries, which generally yield two, 
sometimes three crops in the year, each of 
them more plentiful than any common crop 
of com, the abundance of food must be much 
greater than in any com country of equal ex- 
tent. Such countries are accordingly much 
more populous. In them, too, the ridi, hsv- 
ing a greater superabundance of food to dis- 
pose of beyond what they themselves can con- 
sume, have the means of purchasing a much 
greater quantity of the labour of other people. 
The retinue of a grandee in China or Inda»> 
tan accordingly is, by all accounts, mudi more 
numerous and splendid than that of the rich- 
est subjects in Europe. Tbe same supen- 
bundance of food, of which they have the di>». 
posal, enables them to give a greater quantity 
of it for all those singular and rare produc- 
tions which nature furnishes but in very small 
quantities; such as the precious metals and 
die precious stones, the great objects of tliv 
competition of the rich. Though tbe minct. 
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t^«rcfo^e^ which supplied the Indian market^ 
tud been as abundiint as those which supplied 
the European, such commodities would na- 
tunlly exchange for a greater quantity of food 
ID India than in Europe. But the mines 
which supplied the Indian market with the 
precious metals seem to hare been a good deal 
less ubundaot, and those which supplied it 
with the precious stones a good deal more so, 
thxa the mines which supplied the European. 
The precious metals, therefore, would natur- 
ally exchange in India for a somewhat great- 
er quantity of the precious stones, and for a 
much greater quantity of food than in Europe. 
The money price of diamonds, tlie greatest of 
all superfluities, would be somewhat lower, 
and thist of food, the first of all necessaries, a 
;?Tcat deal lower in the one country than in the 
other. But the real price of labour, the real 
quantity of tlie necessaries of life which is 
given to the labourer, it has already been ob- 
aerred, is lower both in China and Indostan, 
the two great markets of India, than it is 
through the greater part of Europe. The 
wages of the labourer will there purchase a 
unaller quantity of food : and as the money 
price of food is much lower in India than in 
Europe, the money price of labour is there 
lower upon a double account ; upon account 
both of the small quantity of food which it 
will purchase, and of the low price of that 
food. But in countries of equal art and in- 
dustry, the money price of the greater part of 
manufactures will be in proportion to the mo- 
ney price of labour; and in manufacturing 
art and industry, China and Indostan, though 
inferior, seem not to be much inferior to any 
part of Europe. The money price of the 
greater part of manufactures, therefore, will 
naturally be much lower in those great em- 
pires than it is anywhere in Europe. Through 
(he greater part of Europe, too, the expense of 
bnd-carriage increases Tery much both the 
rral and nominal price of most manufactures. 
It costs more labour, and therefore more mo- 
ney, to bring first the materials, and after- 
ward« the complete manufacture to market. 
In China and Indostan, the extent and variety 
cf inland navigatiops save the greater part of 
thii labour, and consequently of this money, 
and thereby reduce still lower both the rnd 
and the nominal price of the greater part of 
thdr manufactures. Upon all these accounts, 
tlie precious metals are a commodity which it 
always has been, and still continues to be, ex- 
tremely advanti^^us to carry from Europe 
to India. There is scarce any commodity 
which brings a better price there ; or which, 
in proportion to the quantity of labour and 
commodities which it costs in Europe, will 
purchase or command a greater quantity of 
labour and commodities in India. It is more 
advantageous, too, to carry silver thither timn 
%ld ; because in China, and the greater part 



of the other maAets of In&, the fiMportion 
between fine ulver and fine gold is bat as ten» 
or at roost as twelve to one ; whereas in Eu- 
rope it is as fourteen or fifteen to one. In 
China, and the greater part of the other mar- 
kets of India, ten, or at most twelve ounces 
of silver, will purchase an ounce of gold ; in 
Europe, it requires from fourteen to fifteen 
ounces. In the cargoes, therefore, of the 
greater part of European ships which sail to 
India, silver has generally been one of the 
most valuable articles. It is the most valu- 
able article in the Acapulco ships which sail 
to Manilla. The silver of the new continent 
seems, in this manner, to be one of the prin- 
cipal commodities by which the commerce be- 
tween the two extremities of the old one is 
carried on ; and it is by means of it, in a great 
measure, that those distant parts of the worl* 
are connected with one another. 

In order to supply so very widely extendi 
a market, the quantity of silver annually 
brought from the mines must not only be suf- 
ficient to support that continued increase, both 
of coin and of plate, which is required in all 
thriving countries ; but to repair that conti- 
nual waste and consumption of silTer which 
takes place in all countries where that metal 
is used. 

The continual consimiption of the precious 
metals in coin by wearing, and in plate both 
by wearing and cleaning, is very sensible ; and 
in commodities of which the use is so very 
widely extended, would alone require a very 
great annual supply. The consumption of 
those metals in some particular manufactures, 
though it may not perhaps be greater upon 
the whole than this gradual consumption, is, 
however, much more sensible, as it is much 
more rapid. In the manufactures of Bir- 
mingham alone, the quantity of gold and sil- 
ver annually employed in gilding and plating, 
and thereby disqualified from ever afterwards 
appearing in the shape of those metals, is said 
to amount to more than fifty thousand pounds 
sterling. We may from thence form some 
notion how great must be the annual con- 
sumption in all the different parts of the 
world, either in manufactures of the same 
kind with those of Birmingham, or in laces, 
embroideries, gold and silver stuffs, the gild- 
ing of books, furniture, &c. A considerable 
quantity, too, must be annually lost in trans- 
porting those metals from one place to another 
both by sea and by land. In the greater part 
of the governments of Asia, besides, the al- 
most universal custom of concealing treasures 
in the bowels of the earth, of which the know- 
ledge frequently dies vrith the person who 
makes the concealment, must occasion the loss 
of a still greater quantity. 

The quantity of gold and silver imported at 
both Cadis and Lisbon (including not only 
what comes under register, but what may be 
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tuppoted to be unug^ed) amounts, accord- 
ing to the best accounts, to about six millions 
sterling »-jear. 

According to Mr Meggens*, the annual 
importatioo of the precious metals into Spain, 
at an aTeiage of six years, yix. from 1748 to 
1753, both inclusiT|, and into Portugal, at an 
average of seven years, vis. from 1747 to 
1753, both inclusive, amounted in silver to 
1,101,107 pounds weight, and in gold to 
49,940 pounds weight, llie silver, at sixty- 
two shillings the pound troy, amounts to 
L. 3,413,431 : 10a. sterling. The gold, at 
forty.four guineas and a half the pound troy, 
amounts to L. 2,333,446 : 14s. sterling. Both 
together amount to L. 5,746,878 : 4s. sterling. 
The account of what was imported under re- 
gister, he assures us, is exact He gives us the 
detail of the particular places from which the 
gold and silver were brought, and of the par- 
ticular quantity of each metal, which, accord- 
ing to the register, each of them ailorded. 
He makes an allowance, too, for the quantity 
of each metal which, he supposes, may have 
been smuggled, llie great experience of this 
judicious merchant renders his opinion of 
considerable weight. 

According to the eloquent, and sometimes 
m'ell-informed, author of tlie Philosophical 
and Political History of the EstabUshment of 
the Europeans in the two Indies the annual 
imporution of registered gold and silver into 
%Nun, at an average of eleven years, vis. from 
1754 to 1764, both inclusive^ amounted to 
13,984, 1 853 piastres of ten reals. On account 
of what may have been smuggled, however, 
the whole annual importation, he supposes, 
may have amounted to seventeen millions of 
piastres, which, at 4s. 6d. the piastre, is equal 
to L. 3,825,000 sterling. He gives the de- 
tail, too, of the particular places from which 
the gold and silver were brought, and of the 
par&ular quantities of each metal, which ao- 
' cording to the roister, each of them afforded. 
He informs us, too, that if we were to judge 
of the quantity of gold annually imported 
from the Brazils to lisbon, by the amount of 
the tax paid to the king of Portugal, which it 
seems, is one-fiAh of the standard metal, we 
might value it at eighteen millions of cm- 
sadoes, or forty-five millions of French livres, 
equal to about twenty millions sterling. On 
account of what may have been smuggled, 
however, we may safely, he says add to this 
sum an eighth more, or L. 250,000 sterling, so 
that the whole will amount to L. 2^250,000 
sterling. According to this accouns there- 
fore, the whole annual importation of the 
precious metals into both Spain and Portugal, 
amounts to alx>ut I*. 6,075,000 sterling. 
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Several other very well authenticated, dxMigb 
manuscript accounts, I have been asauredv 
agree in making this whole annual importation 
amounS >t an average, to about six millioos 
sterling; sometimes a little more, sometimes 
aUttleless. 

The annual importation of the precious 
metals into Cadis and Lisbon, indeed, is not 
equal to the whole annual* produce of the 
mines of America. Some part is sent annu- 
ally by the Acapulco ships to Mamlkt; some 
part is employed in a contraband trade, which 
the Spanish colonies carry on with those of 
other European nations ; and some part, no 
doubt, remains in the country. The mine« 
of America, besides are by no means the only 
gold and silver mines in the world. Tbey, 
ar«, however, by far the most abundant. Tht 
produce of all tlie other mines which are known 
is insignificant, it is acknowledged, in compa- 
rison with their*s ; and the far greater part oi 
their produce, it is likewise acknowledged, i» 
annually imported into Cadiz and Li4ioo. 
But the consumption of Birmingham alone, 
at the rate of fif^ thousand pounds a-year, is 
equal to the hundred-aod-twentieth part of 
this annual importation, at the rate of six mil- 
lions a-year. Hie whole annual consump- 
tion of gold and silver, therefore, in all the 
different countries of the worid where those 
metab are used, may, perhaps be nearly equal 
to the whole anniml producei The remain- 
der may be no more than sufficient to supply 
the increasing demand of all thriving coun- 
tries. It may even have fallen so &r short 
of this dwnand, as somewhat to raise tbe price 
of those metals in the European market 

The quantity of brass and iron annually 
brought from the mine to the market, is out 
of all proportion greater than that of gold and 
silver. We do not, however, upon this ac- 
oouns imagine that those coarse metals are 
likely to multiply beyond the demand, or to 
become gradually cheaper and cheaper. Why 
should we imagine that the precious meCaU 
are likely to do so ? The coarse metals in- 
deed, though harder, are put to much liarder 
uses Aiu)* •■ they are of less value, less care 
is employed in their preservation. The pre- 
cious metals however, are not necessarily im- 
mortal any more than they, but are liable, too^ 
to be lost, wasted, and consumed, in a great 
variety of ways. 

Hie price of all metals though liable to 
slow and gradual variations varies lesa from 
year to year than that of almost any other 
part of the rude produce of land : and the 
price of the precious metals ii; even less liable 
to sudden variations than that of the otsu^e 
ones. The durableness of metals is the foun- 
dation of this extraordinary steadiness of prior. 
The com which was brought U> market laa 
year will be all, or almost all, consiuned, long 
before the end of this year. But some part 
of the iron which was brought from tbe mine 
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two or three hundred years ago, may be still 
in use, and, perhaps, some part of the gold 
which was brought froiSi it two or three thou- 
sand years aga The different masses of com, 
which, in different yeara, must supply the con- 
sumption of the world, will always be nearly 
in proportion to the respective produce of 
those different years. But the proportion be^ 
tween the different mass^ of iron which may 
be in use in two different years^ wUl be very 
little affected by any accidental difference in 
the produce of the iron mines of those two 
yeorv ; and the proportion between the masses 
of gold will be still less affected by any such 
difference in the produce of the gold mines. 
Though the produce of the greater part of 
metallic mines, therefore, varies, perhaps, still 
more from year to year than that of tlie great- 
er part of com fields, those variations have 
not the same effect upon the price of the one 
■pedes of commodities as upon that of the 
other. 

yariations in tke Proportion between the re- 
tpeetwt Vahte$ tf Gold and Silver, 

Before the discovery of the mines of Ame> 
lica, the value of line gold to fine silver was 
regulated in the different mines of Europe, 
between the proportions of one to ten and one 
to twelve ; that is, an ounce of fine gold was 
mpposed to be worth from ten to twelve ounces 
of fine silver. About the middle of the last 
century, it came to be regulated, between the 
proportiona of one to fourteen and one to fif- 
teen ; that is, an ounce of fine gold came to 
be supposed worth between fourteen and fif. 
teen ounces of fine silver. Gold rose in its 
nominal vaiue^ or in the quantity of silver 
which was given for it Both metals sunk in 
their real value, or in the quantity of labour 
which they could purchase ; but silver sunk 
more than gold. Though both the gold and 
silver mines of America exceeded in fertility 
all those which liad ever been known before, 
the fertility of the silver mines had, it seems, 
been proportionally still greater than that of 
the gold ones. 

The great quantities of silver carried an- 
nually from Europe to India, have, in some 
of the English settlements, gradually reduced 
the value of that metal in proportion to gold. 
In the mint of Calcutta, an ounce of fine gold 
is supposed to be worth fifteen ounces of fine 
silver, in the same manner as in Europe. It 
is in the mint, perhaps, raled too high for the 
value which it bears in the market of Bengal. 
In China, the proportion of gold to silver still 
continues as one to ten, or one to twelve. In 
Japan, it is said to be as one to eiglit. 

The proportion between the quantities of 
irold and silver annually imported into Eu- 
rope, according to Mr Meggens* account, is 
OS one to twenty-two nearly ; that is, for one 
i at gold there are imported a little more 



than twenty-two ounces of silver. The great 
quantity of silver sent annually to the East 
Indies reduces, he supposes, tiie quantities of 
those metals which remain in Europe to the 
proportion of one to fourteen or fifteen, the 
proportion of their values. The proportion 
between their values, be seems to think, must 
necessarily be the same as that between their 
quantities, and would therefore be as one to 
twenty-two, were it not for this greater expor- 
tation of silver 

But the ordinary proportion between the 
respective values of two commodities is not 
necessarily the same as that between the quan- 
tities of them which arc commonly in the 
market. The price of an ox, reckoned at tin 
guineas, is alwut three score times the price ot 
a lamb, reckoned at Ss» 6d. It would be ah- 
surd, however, to infer from thence, that there 
are commonly in the market three score Iambs 
for one ox ; and it would be just as absurd to 
infer, because an ounce of gold will common- 
ly purchase from fourteen or fifteen ounces of 
silver, that there are commonly in the market 
only fourteen or fifteen ounces of silver for 
one ounce of gold. 

The quantity of stiver commonly in Uie 
market, it is probable, is much greater in pro- 
portion to that of gold, than die value of a 
certain quantity of gold is to that of an equal 
quantity of silver. Tlie whole quantity of a 
dieap commodity brought to market is conv- 
monly not only greater, but of greater value, 
than the whole quantity of a dear one. The 
whole quantity of bread annually brought to 
noarket, is not only greater, but of greater va- 
lue« tluui the whole quantity of butcher's 
meat ; the whole quantity of butcher's meat, 
than the whole quantity of poultry ; and tiie 
whole quantity of poultry, than the whole 
quantity of wild fowl lliere are so many 
more purchasers for the cheap than for the 
dear commodity, that, not only a^^reater quan- 
tity of it, but a greater value cm commonly 
be disposed of. The whole quantity, tlicre- 
fore, of the cheap commodity, must common- 
ly be greater in proportion to the whole quan- 
tity of the dear one, than the value of a cer> 
tain quantity of the dear one, is to the value 
of an equal quantity of the cheap one. When 
we compare the precious metals witli one an- 
other, silver is a cheap, and gold a dear com. 
modity. AVe ought naturally to expect, there- 
fore, that there should always be in the mar- 
ket, not only a greater quantity, but a greater 
value of silver than of gold. I^t any man, 
who has a little of both, compare his own sil- 
ver with his gold plate, and he will probably 
find, that not only the quantity, but die value 
of the former, greatly exceeds that of the lat- 
ter. Many pcc^le, besides, have a good deal 
of silver who have no gold plate, which, even 
with those who have it, is generally confinid 
to watch-cases, snuff-boxes, and such like 
trinkets, of which the whole amount is st'ldom 
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of great Talue. In the British coin, indeed, 
the value of the gold preponderates greatly, 
hut it is not so in that of all countries. In 
the coin of some countries, the value of the 
two metals is nearly equal. In the Scotch 
coin, before the union with England, the 
gold preponderated very little, though it did 
somewhat*, as it appears by the accounts 
of the mint. In the coin of many countries 
tlie silver preponderates^ In France, the lar- 
gest sums are commonly paid in that metal, 
and it is there difficult to get more gold than 
what is necessary to carry about in your poc- 
ket The superior value, however, of the sil. 
ver pUte above that of the gold, which takes 
place in all countries, will much more than 
compensate the preponderancy of the gold 
coin above the silver, which takes place only 
in some countries. 

lliough, in one sense of the word, silver 
always has been, and probably always will be, 
much cheaper than gold ; yet, in another sense, 
gold may perhaps, in the present state of the 
Spanish market, be said to be somewhat cheap- 
er than silver. A commcKlity may be said to 
l>e dear or cheap not only according to the 
absolute greatness or smallness of its usual 
price, but according as that price is more or 
less above the lowest for which it is possible 
to bring it to market for any considerable time 
together. This lowest price is that which 
barely replaces, with a moderate profit, the 
(itock which must be employed in bringing 
the commodity thither. It is the price which 
afibrds nothing to the landlord, of which rent 
makes not any component part, but which rt- 
solves itself altogether into wages and profit. 
But, in the present state of the Spanisli mar- 
ket, gold is certainly somewhat nearer to this 
lowest price than silver. The tax of the Ung 
of Spain upon gold is only one.twentieth part 
of tlie standard metal, or five per cent.; where- 
as his tax upon silver amounts to one^tenth 
part of it, or to ten per cent. In these taxes, 
too, it has already been observed, consists the 
whole rent of the greater part of the gold and 
silver mines of Spanish America; and that 
upon gold is still worae paid than that upon 
silver. The profits of the undertakers of gold 
mines, too, as they more rarely make a for- 
tune, must, in general, be still more mode, 
rate than those of the undertakers of silver 
mines. Tlie price of Spanish gold, therefore, 
as it affords both less rent and less profit, 
must, in the Spanish market, be somewhat 
nearer to the lowest price for which it is pos- 
sible to bring it thither, than the price of 
Spanish silver. When all expenses are com- 
puted, the whole quantity of the one meUl, it 
would seem, cannot, in the Spanish market, 
be disposed of so advantageously as the whole 
quantity of the other. The tax, indeed, of 
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the king of Portugal upon the gold of the 
Brazils, is the sanie with the ancient tax of 
the king of Spain upon the silver of Mexico 
and Peru ; or one-fifth part of the standard 
metal. It may therefore be uncertain, whe- 
ther, to the general market of Europe, the 
whole mass of American gold comes at a price 
nearer to the lowest for which it is possible to 
bring it thither, than the whole mass of Anew 
ricaii silver. 

Tlie price of diamonds and other preaous 
stones may, perhaps, be still nearer to the low. 
est price at which it is possible to bring them 
to market, than even the price of gold. 

Tliough it is not very probable that any 
part of a tax, which is not only imposed upon 
one of the most proper subjects of taxation, a 
mere luxury and superfluity, but which afifoids 
so very important a revenue as the tax upon 
silver, will ever be given up as long as it is 
possible to pay it ; yet the same impossibtlity 
of paying it, which, in 1736, made it neces- 
sary to reduce it from one-fifUi to one4enth, 
may in time make it necessary to reduce it 
still further ; in the same manner as it made 
it necessary to reduce the tax upon gold to 
one-twentieth. That tlie silver mines of Spa- 
nish America, like all other mines, becoine 
gradually more expensive in the working, on 
account of the greater depths at which it is 
necessary to carry on the works, and of the 
greater expense of drawing out the water, and 
of supplying them with fresh air at those 
depths, is acknowledged by every body who 
has inquired into the state of those mines. 

Tliese causes, which are equivalent to a 
growTng scarcity of silver (for a commodity 
may be said to grow scarcer when it becomes 
more difficult and expensive to collect a cer- 
tain quantity of it), must, in time, produce 
one or other of the three following events : 
The increase of the expense must either, first, 
be compensated altogether by a proportionable 
increase in the price of the metal ; or, second- 
ly, it must be compensated altogether by a pro- 
portionable diminution c^ the tax upon silver ; 
or, thirdly, it must be compensated partly by 
the one and partly by the other of those two 
expedients. This third event is very possible. 
As gold rose in its price in proporticm to sil- 
ver, notwithstanding a great diminution of 
the tax upon gold, so silver might rise in ita 
price in proportion to labour and commodi- 
ties, notwithstanding an equal diminution of 
the tax upon silver. 

Such successive reductions of the tax, how- 
ever, though they may not prevent altogether, 
must certainly retard, more or less, the rise 
cf the value of silver in the European maricet. 
In consequence of such reductions, many 
mines may be wrought which could not be 
wrought before, because they could not aflbrd 
to pay the old tax ; and the quantity of silver 
annually brought to market, must always be 
somewhat greater, and, therefore, the va'ue 
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of «ay given quantity somewhat less, than it 
ocfaerwise woald have been. In consequence 
of the reduction in 1736, the value of silver 
m the European market, though it may not 
at this day be lower than before that reduc- 
tion, is, probably, at least ten per cent, lower 
than it would have been, had the court of 
Spain continued to exact the old tax. 

That, notwithstanding this reduction, the 
value of silver has, during the course of the 
present oentiuy, b^g^un to rise somewhat in the 
European market, the facts and arguments 
which have been alleged above, dispose me to 
believe, or more properly to suspect and con- 
jecture; for the best opinion which I can 
fonn upon this subject, scarce, peihaps, de. 
serves the name of belief. The rise, indeed, 
supposing there lias been any, has hitherto 
been so very small, that after all that has been 
said, it may, perhaps, appear to many people 
uncertain, not only whether thu event has ac- 
tually taken place, but whether the contrary 
may not have taken place, or whether the va- 
lue of ulver may not still continue to fall in 
the European market. 

It must be observed, however, tliat what- 
ever may be the supposed annual importation 
of gold and sOver, there must be a certain pe- 
riod at which the aimual consumption of those 
metals will be equal to that annual importa- 
tion. Their consumption must increase as 
their mass increases, or rather in a much 
greater proportion. As their mass increases, 
their value diminishes. They are more used, 
and less cared for, and their consumption con- 
sequently increases in a greater proportion 
than their mass. After a certain period, there- 
fore, the annual consumption of those metals 
must, in this manner, become equal to their 
annual importation, provided that importation 
u not continually increasing; which, in the 
pr ese nt tiroes, is not supposed to be the case. 

If, when the annual consumption has be- 
come equal to the annual importation, the an- 
nual importation should gradually diminish, 
the annual consumption may, for some time, 
exceed the annual importation. The mass of 
those metals may gradually and insensibly di- 
minish, and their value gradually and insen- 
sibly rue, till the annual imporUtion becom- 
ing again stationary, the annual consumption 
will gradually and insensibly accommodate 
itself to what that annual importation can 
maintain. 

Gramnds of the nupidon thai the Value of Silver 
still eomiinuet to decrease 

Hie increase of the wealth of Europe, and 
the popular notion, that as the quantity of the 
precious metals naturally increases with the 
increase of wealth, so their value diminishes 
as their quantity increases, may, perhaps, dis- 
pose many people to believe that their value 
still continues to fall in the European mar- 



ket ; and the stfll gradually increasing price 
of many parts of the rude produce of land 
may confirm them still farther in this opinion. 

That that increase in the quantity of the 
precious metals, which arises in any country 
from the increase of wealth, has no tendency 
to diminish their value, I have endeavoured 
to shew already. Gold and silver naturally 
resort to a rich country, for the same reason 
that all sorts of luxuries and curiosities resort 
to it ; not because they are cheaper there than 
in poorer countries, but because they are dear- 
er, or because a better price is given for theou 
It is the superiority of price which attracu 
them ; and as soon as that superiority ceases, 
they necessarily cease to go thither. 

If you except corn, and such other veget- 
ables as are raised altogether by human in- 
dustry, that all other sorts of rude produce, 
cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, the useful 
fossils and minerals of the earth, &c. natural- 
ly grow dearer, as the society advances in 
wealth and improvement, I have endeavoured 
to shew already. Though such commodities, 
therefore, come to exchange for a greater 
quantity of silver than before, it will not from 
thence follow that silver has become really 
cheaper, or will purehase less labour than be- 
fore ; but that such commodities have become 
really dearer, or will purchase more labour 
than before. It is not their nominal price 
only, but their real price, which rises in the 
progress of improvement. Hie rise of their 
nominal price is the effect, not of any degra- 
dation of the value of silver, but of the rise in 
their real price. 



Dighreni EffecU of the Progreu of Improve* 
ment upon three different sorts tf rude iVo- 
duce. 

Hiese different sorts of rude produce may 
be divided into three classes. The first coml 
prebends those which it is scarce in the power 
of human industry to multiply at all. The 
second, those which it can multiply in proper- 
tion to the demand, llie third, those in which 
the efficacy of industry v% either limited or un- 
certain. In the progress of wealth and im- 
provement, the real price of the first may rise 
to any degree of extrava^nmce, and seems not 
to be limited by any certain boundary. That 
of the second, though it may rise greatly, has, 
however, a certain boundary, beyond which it 
cannot well pass for any considerable time to- 
gether. That of the third, though its natural 
tendency b to rise in the prioress of improve- 
ment, yet in the same degree of improvement 
it may sometimes happen even to fall, some^ 
times to continue the same, and sometimes to 
rise more or less, according as difiTerent acci- 
dents render the efforts of human industry, in 
multiplying this sort of rude produce, more 
or leas succcaafuL 
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Firil Sari.^^The fint sort of rude produce, 
of which the price rises in the progress of im- 
provement, is that which it is scarce in the pow. 
er of human industry to multiply at alL It con- 
sists in those things which nature produces 
only in certain quantities, and which being of 
a very perishable nature, it is impossible to 
accumulate together the produce of many dif- 
ferent seasons. Such are the greater part of 
rare and singular birds and fishes, many dif- 
ferent sorts of game, ahnost all wild-fowl, all 
birds of passage in particular, aa well as many 
other things. When wealth, and the Iniury 
which accompanies it, increase, the demand 
for these is likely to increase with them, and 
no effort of human industry may be able to 
increase the supply much beyond what it was 
before this increase of the demand. The quan- 
tity of such commodities, therefore, remaining 
the same, or nearly the same, while the com- 
petition to purchase them is continually in- 
creasing, their price may rise to any degree of 
extravagance, and seems not to be limited by 
any certain boundary. If woodcocks should 
become so fashionable as to sell for twenty 
guineas a-piece, no effort of human industry 
could increase the number of those brought to 
market, much beyond what it is at present 
The high price paid by the Romans, in the 
time of their greatest grandeur, for rare birds 
and fishes, may in this manner easily be ac- 
counted for. Hiese prices were not the ef- 
fects of the low value of silver in those times, 
but of the high value of such rarities and cu- 
riosities as human industry oould not multiply 
at pleasure. The real value of silver was 
higher at Rome, for some time before, and 
after tlie fall of the republic, than it is through 
the greater part of Europe at presenL Three 
sestertii equal to about sixpence sterling, was 
the price which the republic paid for the mo- 
dius or peck of the tithe wheat of Sicily. 
This price, however, was probably below the 
average market price, the obligation to deliver 
their wheat at this rate being considered as a 
tax upon the Sicilian farmers. When the 
Romans, therefore, had occasion to order 
more com than the tithe of wheat amounted 
to, they were bound by capitulation to pay for 
the surplus at the rate of four sestertii, or 
eightpence sterling the peck ; and this had 
probitbly been reckoned the moderate and rea- 
sonable, that is, the ordinary or average con- 
tract price of those times ; it isequal to about 
one-and-twenty shillings the quarter. Eight- 
and-twenty shillings the quarter was, before 
the late years of scarcity, the ordinary contract 
price of English wheat, which in quality is iu. 
ferior to the Sicilian, and generally sells for a 
lower price in the European market. The 
value of silver, therefore, in those ancient 
tiroes, must have been to its value in the pre- 
sent, as three to four inversely ; that is, three 
ounces of silver would then have purehascd 
the same quantity of labour and commodities 
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we read in Pliny, therefore, that Seius* bought 
a white nightingale, as a present for the em- 
press Agrippina, at the price of six thousand 
sestertii, equal to about fifty pounds of our 
present money ; and that Aunius Celerf pur- 
chased a surmullet at the price of eight thou- 
sand sestertii, equal to about sixty-tfix pounds 
thirteen shillings and fourpencc of our pre- 
sent money; the extravagance of those prices, 
how much soever it may surprise us, is apt, 
notwithstanding, to appear to us about one 
third less than it really was. Their real price, 
the quantity of labour and sub s ist en ce wbicfa 
was given away for them, was about one-third 
more than their nominal price is apt to exprera 
to us in the present times. Seius gave for the 
nightingale the command of a quantity of la- 
bour and subsistence, equal to what L.66: 13 : 
4cL would purchase in the present times ; aod 
Asinius Celer gave for a surmullet the com 
mand of a quantity equal to what L.88 : 17 : 
dd. would purchase. What occasioned the 
extravagance of those high prices vras, not so 
much the abundance of silver, aa the abun- 
dance of labour and subaistenoei, of which 
those Romans had the disposal, beyond what 
was necessary for their own use. The quan- 
tity of sUver, of which they had the disposal, 
was a good deal less than what the command 
of the same qiumtity of labour and subsist- 
ence would have procured to them in the pr^ 
sent times. 

Second sorf.— -The second sort of rude pro- 
duce^ of which the price rises in the progress 
of improvement, is that which human Indus- 
try can multiply in proportion to the demand. 
It oonsbts in those useful plants and animala, 
which, in uncultivated countries, nature pro- 
duces with such profuse abundance^ that tiiey 
are of little or no value, and which, as cuhi- 
vaUon advances, are thcierore forced to give 
place to some more profitable produce. Dur- 
ing a long period in the progress of improve 
ment, the quantity of these is continually di- 
minishing, while, at the same time, the de- 
mand for them is continually increasing. Hieir 
real value, therefore, the real quantity of la- 
bour which they will purchase or coomiand, 
gradually rises, till at last it gets so high as 
to render them as profitable a produce as any 
thing else which human industry can raise 
upon the most fertile and best cultivated land. 
When it has got so high, it cannot well go 
higher. If il did, more land and more in- 
dustry would soon be employed to increase 
their quantity. 

When the price of cattle, for example, rises 
so high, that it is as profitable to cultivate land 
in order to raise food for them as in order to 
raise food for man, it cannot well go higher 
If it did, more corn land would soon be turiv 
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ed mto pasture. Tlie extendon of tillage, by 
dhnmiwhing the quantity of wild pasture, di- 
minishes the <iuantity of butcher's meat, which 
the country naturally produces without la- 
hour or cultivation; and, by increasing the 
number of those who have either com, or, 
what comes to the same thing, the price of 
corn* to give in exchange for it, increases the 
demand. The price of butcher's meat, there- 
fore, atsd, consequently, of cattle, must gra- 
dually rise, till it gets so high, that it be- 
comes as profitable to employ the most fertile 
and best cultivated lands in raising food for 
them as in raising com. But it must always 
be late in the progress of improvement before 
tillage can be so far extended as to raise the 
price of cattle to this height ; and, till it has 
got to this height, if the country is advancing 
at all, their price must be continually rising. 
There are, perhaps, some parts of Europe in 
which the price of cattle has not yet got to 
this heijht. It had not got to this height in 
any part of Scotland before the Union. Had 
Che Scotch cattle been always confined to the 
market of Scotland, in a country in which 
the quantity of bmd, which can be applied to 
no other purpose bat the feeding of cattle, is 
so great in pfoptjrtion to what can be applied 
to other purposes, it is scarce possible, per- 
haps, that their price could ever have riien so 
high as to render it profitable to cultivate 
land for the sake of feeding them. In Eng- 
land, the price of cattle, it has already been 
abaerved, seems, in the neighbourhood of 
London, to have got to this height about the 
iieginning of the last century; but it was 
mucfa kter, probably, before it got through 
the greater part of the remoter counties, in 
some of which, perhaps, it may scarce yet 
have got to it. Of all the different substances, 
however, which compote this second sort of 
rude produce^ cattle is, perhaps, that of which 
the price, in the progress of improvement, 
rises first to this height. 

Till the price of cattle, indeed, has got to 
this heiglit, it seems scarce possible that the 
greater part, even of those lands which are 
capable of the highest cultivation, can be com- 
pletely cultivated. In all farms too distant 
frum any town to carry manure from it, that 
is, in the far greater part of those of every ex- 
tensive country, the quantity of well culti- 
vatcd land must be in proportion to the quan- 
tity of manure which the farm itself produces ; 
and this, again, must be in proportion to the 
«tork of cattle which are maintained upon it 
The land is manured, either by pasturing the 
cattle upon it, or by feeding them in the stable, 
and from thence carrying out their dung to 
it. But unless tlie price of the cattle be suf- 
ficient to pay both tt-.e rent and profit of cul- 
tivated land, the farmer cannot afford to pas- 
ture them upon it ; and he can still less afford 
to feed them in the suble. It is with the pro- 
duce of improved and cultivated land only 
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that cattle can be fed in the stable ; because, 
to collect the scanty and scattered produce of 
waste and unimproved lands, would require 
too much labour, and be too expensive. If 
the price of the cattle, therefore, is not suffi- 
cient to pay for the produce of improved and 
cultivated land, when they are allowed to pas- 
ture it, that price will be still less sufficient to 
pay for that produce, when it must be col- 
lected with a good deal of additional labour, 
and brought into the stable to them. In these 
circumstances, therefore, no more cattle can 
with profit be fed in the stable than what are 
necessary for tillage. But these can never af- 
ford manure enough for keeping constantly in 
good condition all the lands which they are 
capable of cultivating. What they afford, be- 
ing insufficient for the whole farm, will natu- 
rally be reserved for the lands to which it can 
be most advantageously or conveniently ap- 
plied ; the most ^rtile, or those, pertiaps, in 
the neighbourhood of the farm-yard. Hiese, 
therefore, will be kept constantly in good con- 
dition, and fit for tillage. The rest will, the 
greater part of them, be allowed to lie waste, 
producing scarce any thing but some miser- 
able pasture, just sufficient to keep alive a 
few straggling, half-starred cattle ; the farm, 
though much overstocked in proportion to 
what would be necessary for its complete ail- 
tivation, being very frequently overstocked in 
proportion to its actual produce. A portion 
of this waste land, however, after baring been 
pastured in this wretched manner for six or 
seven years together, may be ploughed up, 
when it will yield, perhaps, a poor crop or 
two of bad oatB, or of some other coarse grain ; 
and then, being entirely exhausted, it must be 
rested and pastured *gakn as before, and an- 
other portion plou^cd up, to be in the same 
manner exhausted and rested again in its turn. 
Such, accordingly, was the general system of 
management all over the low country of Scot- 
land befuie the Union. The lands wluch were 
kept constantly well manured and in good con- 
dition seldom exceeded a third or fourth part 
of the whole farm, and sometimes did not 
amount to a filUi or a sixth part of it. The rest 
were never manured, but a certain portion of 
.them was in its turn, notwithsUnding, regu- 
larly cultivated and exhausted. Under this 
system of management, it is evident, even that 
part of the lands of Scotland which is capable 
of good cultivation, could produce but little 
in comparison of what it may be capable of 
producing. But how disadvantageous soever 
this system may appear, yet, before the Union, 
the low price of cattle seems to have rendered 
it almost unavoidable. If, notwithstanding a 
great rise in the price, it still continues to pre- 
vail through a considerable part of the coun- 
try, it is owing in many places, no doubt, to 
ignorance and attachment to old customs, but, 
in most places, to the unavoidable obstruc- 
tions which the natural course of things op- 
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poses to the immediate or speedy establishment 
of a better system : first, to tbe poverty of the 
tenants, to their not haying yet had time to 
acquire a stock of cattle sufficient to cultivate 
their lands more completely, the same rise of 
price, which would render it adyantageotts for 
them to maintain a greater stock, rendering it 
more difficult for them to acquire it ; and, 
secondly, to their not having yet had time to 
put their Unds in condition to maintain this 
greater stock properly, supposing they were 
capable of acquiring it. The increase of stock 
and the improvement of land are two events 
which must go hand in hand, and of which 
the one can nowhere much outrun the other. 
Without some increase of stock, there can be 
scarce any improvement of land, but there 
can be no considerable increase of stock, but 
In consequence of a considerable improvement 
of land ; because otherwise the land could not 
maintain it. Tliese natural obstructions to 
the establishment of a better system, cannot 
be removed but by a long course of frugality 
and industry ; and half a century or a century 
more, perhaps, must pass away before tbe old 
system, which is wearing out gradually, can 
be completely abolished through all the dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Of all the com- 
mercial advantages, however, which Scotland 
has derived from the Union with England, this 
rise in the price of cattle is, perhaps, the 
greatest It has not only raised the value of 
all highland estates, but it has, perhaps, been 
the principal cause of the improvement of the 
low country. 

In all new colonies, the great quantity of 
waste land, which can for many years be ap- 
plied to no other purpose but the feeding of 
cattle, soon renders them extremely abun. 
dant ; and in every thing great cheapness is the 
necessary consequence of great abundance. 
Though all the cattle of the European colo- 
nies in America were originally carried from 
Europe, they soon multiplied so much there, 
and became of so little value, that even horses 
were allowed to run wild in the woods, with- 
out any owner thinking it worth while to 
claim them. It must be a long time after the 
first establishment of such colonies, before it 
can become profitable to feed cattle upon the 
produce of cultivated land. The same causes, 
therefore, the want of manure, and the dis- 
proportion between the stock employed in cul- 
tivation and the land which it is destined to 
cultivate are likely to introduce there a sys- 
tem of husbandry, not unlike that which still 
continues to take place in so many parts of 
Scotland. Mr Kalm, the Swedish traveller, 
when he gives an account of the husbandry of 
some of tlie English colonies in North Ame- 
rica, as he found it in 1749, observes, accord- 
ingly, that he can with difficulty discover there 
the character of the EngUsh nation, so well 
skilled in all the difierent branches of agri< 



culture. They make scarce any manure for 
their com fields, he says ; but when one piece 
of ground has been exhausted by continual 
cropping, they clear and cultivate another 
piece of fresh land; and when that is ex. 
hausted, proceed to a third. Their cattle are 
allowed to wander through the woods and 
other uncultivated grounds, where they are 
half-starved ; having long ago extirpated al- 
most all the annual grasses, by cropping them 
too early in the spring, before they had time 
to form their flowers, or to shed their seeds.* 
The annual grasses were, it seems, the best 
natural grasses in that part of North Ameri- 
ca; and when the Europeans first settled 
there, they used to grow very thick, and to 
rise three or four feet high. A piece of ground 
which, when he wrote, could not maintain one 
cow, would in former times, he was assured, 
have maintained four, each of which would 
have given four times the quantity of milk 
which that one was capable of giving. Tlxe 
poorness of the pasture had, in his opinion, 
occasioned the degradation of their cattle, 
whjch degenerated sensibly from one genera- 
tion to another. They were probably not un- 
like that stunted breed which was common all 
over Scotland thirty or forty years ago, and 
which is now so much mended through the 
greater part of the low country, not so much 
by a change of &e breed, though that expe- 
dient has been employed in some places, as 
by a more plentiful method of feeding them. 

Though it is late, therefore, in the progress 
of improvement, before cattle can bring such 
a price as to render it profitable to cultivate 
land for the sake of feeding them ; yet of all 
the diffi?rent parts which compose this second 
sort of rude produce, they are perhaps the first 
which bring this price ; because, till they bring 
it, it seems impossible that improvement can 
be brought near even to that degree of perfec- 
tion to which it has arrived in many parts of 
Europe. 

As cattle are among the first, so pcriiaps ve- 
nison is among the last parts of ttus sort of 
rude produce which bring this price. The 
price of venison in Gn^at Britain, how extra- 
vagant sover it may appear, is not near suffi- 
cient to compensate the expense of a deer 
park, as is well known to all those who have 
liad any experience in the feeding of deer. If 
it was otherwise, the feeding of deer would 
soon become an article of common farming, in 
the same manner as the feeding of those small 
birds, called turdi, was among the ancient 
Romans, \arro and Columella assure us, 
that it W.1S a most profitable article. The fist, 
tening of ortolans, birds of passage which ar 
rive lean in the country, is said to be so in 
some parts of France. If venison continues 
in fashion, and the wealth and luxury of 
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Gmt Britain increase as they have done for 
some time past, its price may very probably 
rise still higher than it is at present 

Between that period in the progress of im- 
provement, which brings to its height the price 
of so necessary an article as cattle, and that 
which brings to it the price of such a super- 
fluity as venison, there is a very long interval, 
in the course of which many other sorts of 
rude produce gradually arrive at their highest 
price, some sooner and some later, according 
to different circumstances. 

Thus, in every farm, the offals of the bam 
and stable will nuuntain a certain number of 
poultry. These, as they are fed with what 
would otherwise be lost, are a mere save-all ; 
and as they cost the farmer scarce any thing, 
so he can afford to sell them for very little. 
Almost all that he gets is pure gain, and their 
price can scarce be so low as to discourage 
him from feeding this number. But in coun- 
tries ill cultivated, and therefore but thinly 
inhabited, the poultry, which are thus raised 
without expense, are often fully sufficient to 
supply the whole demand. In this state of 
things, therefore, they are often as cheap as 
butcher's meat, or any other sort of animal 
food. But the whole quantity of poultry 
which the farm in this manner produces with- 
out expense, must always be much smaller 
than the whole quantity of butcher's meat 
which is reared upon it; and in times of 
wealth and luxury, what is r..re, with only 
nearly equal merit, is always preferred to 
what is common. As wealth and luxury in- 
crease, therefore, in consequence of improve- 
ment and cultivation, the price of poultry gra- 
duatly rises above that of butcher's meat, till 
at last it gets so high, that it becomes profit- 
able to cultivate land for the sake of feeding 
theoi. When it has got to this height, it can- 
floc well go higher. If it did, more land 
would soon be turned to this purpose. In 
several provinces of France, the feeding of 
poultry is considered as a very important ar- 
ticle in rural economy, and sufficiently pro- 
fitable to encourage the farmer to raise a con- 
siderable quantity of Indian com and buck- 
wheat for this purpose. A middling farmer 
will there sometimes have four hundred fowls 
in his yard. The feeding of poultry seems 
scarce yet to be generally considered as a mat- 
ter of so much importance in England. They 
are certainly, however, dearer in England than 
in France, as England receives considerable 
supplies from France. In the progress of im- 
provements, the period at which every parti- 
cular sort of animal food is dearest, must na.- 
turally be that which immediately^ precedes 
the general practice of cultivating land for the 
sake of raising it. For some time before this 
pTBctice becomes general, the scarcity must 
necessarily raise the price. After it has be- 
come general, new methods of feeding are 
oonunonly fallen upon, which enable the far- 
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mer to raise upon the same quantity of ground 
a much greater quantity of that particular sort 
of animal food. The plenty not only obliges 
him to sell cheaper, but, in consequence of 
these improvements, he can afford to sell 
cheaper; for if he could not afford it, the 
plenty would not be of long continuance. It 
has been probably in this manner that the in- 
troduction of clover, turnips, carrots, ca}>bag- 
es, &c. has contributed to sink the common 
price of butcher's meat in the London market, 
somewhat below what it was about the begin- 
ning of the last century. 

The hog, that finds his food among ordure, 
and greedily devours many things rejected by 
every other useful animal, is, like poultry, 
originally kept as a save-all. As long as the 
number of such animals, which can thus be 
reared at little or no expense, is fully suffi- 
cient to supply the demand, this sort of butch- 
er's meat comes to market at a much lower 
price than any other. But when the demand 
rises beyond what this quantity can supply, 
when it becomes necessary to raise food on 
purpose for feeding and fattening hogs, in the 
same manner as for feeding and fattening 
other catde, the price necessarily rises, and 
becomes proportionably eidier higher or lower 
than that of other butcher's meat, according 
as the nature of the country, and the state of 
its agriculture, happen to render the feeding 
of hogs more or less expensive tlian that of 
other cattle. In France, according to Mr 
Buffbn, the price of pork is nearly equal to 
that of beef. In most parts of Great Britain 
it is at present somewhat higher. 

The great rise in the price both of hogs and 
poultry, has, in Great Britain, been frequenu 
ly imputed to the diminution of the number 
of cottagers and oth^ small occupiers of land ; 
an event which has in every part of Europe 
been the immediate forerunner of improve- 
ment and better cultivation, but wliich at the 
same time may have contributed to raise tJie 
price of those articles, both somewhat sooner 
and somewhat faster than it would otherwise 
have risen. As the poorest family can often 
maintain a cat or a dog without any expense, 
so the poorest occupiers of land can common- 
ly maintain a few poultry, or a sow and a few 
pigs, at very little. The little offals of their 
own table, their whey, skimmed milk, and 
butter milk, supply those animals with a pan 
of their food, and they find the rest in the 
neighbouring fields, without doing any sen- 
sible damage to any body. By diminisliing 
the number of those small occupiers, there- 
fore, the quantity of this sort of provisions, 
which is thus produced at little or no expense, 
must certainly have been a good deal dimi. 
nished, and their price must consequently 
have been raised both sooner and faster than 
it would otherwise have risen. Sooner or 
later, however, in the progress of Improve- 
ment, it must at any rate have risen to the 
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utmost height to which it is capable of rising ; 
or to the price which pays the labour and ex- 
pense of cultivating tlie land which furnishes 
them with food, as well as these are paid up- 
on the greater part of other cultivated land. 

llie business of the dairy, like the feeding 
of hogs and poultry, is originally carried on 
aa a save^I. The cattle nec<«!>arily kept up- 
on the farm produce more milk than either 
the rearing of their own young, or the con- 
sumption of the farmer's family rt^uires; and 
they produce most at one particular season. 
But of all the productions of land, milk is 
perhaps the moait perishable. In the warm 
ieason, when it is most abundant^ it will scarce 
keep four-and-twenty hours. The fiunier, by 
making it into fresh butter, stores a small part 
of it for a week ; by making it into salt buu 
ter, for a year ; and by making it into cheese, 
>ie stores a much greater part of it for seve- 
ral years. Part of all these is reserved for 
the use of his own family ; the rest goes to 
market, la ovilfiT to uud the best price which 
IS to be had, and which can scarce be so low 
4s to discourage him from sending thither 
whatever is over and above the use of his own 
family. .If it is very low indeed, he will be 
likely to manage his dairy in a very slovenly 
and dirty manner, and will scarce, perhaps, 
think it wortli while to have a particular 
room or building on purpose for it, but will 
sufier the business to be carried on amidst 
tlie smoke, filth, and naatiness of his own 
kitdien, aa was the case of almost all the far- 
mers' dairies in Scotland thirty or forty years 
ago, and as is the case of many of them still. 
The same causes which gradually raise the 
price of butcher's meat, the increase of the 
demand, and, in consequence of the improve- 
ment of the country, the diminution of the 
quantity which can be fed at little or no ex- 
pense, raise, in the same manner, that of the 
produce of the dairy, of which the price natu- 
rally connects with that of butcher's meat, or 
with the expense of feeding cattle. The in- 
crease of price pajrs for more hibour, care, 
and deanhness. The dairy becomes more 
worthy of the farmer's attention, and the qua- 
lity of its produce gradually improves. The 
price at last gets so high, that it becomes worth 
wliile to employ some of the most fertile and 
best cultivated lands in feeding cattle merely 
for the purpose of the dairy ; and when it has 
got to this height, it cannot well go higher, 
if it did, more land would soon be turned to 
thb purpo&c. It seems to have got to this 
height through the greater part of England, 
where much good land is oonmionly employ- 
ed in this manner. If you except the neigh- 
bourhood of a few considerable towns, it seems 
not yet to have got to this height anywhere 
Scotland, where common farmers seldom em- 
ploy much good land in raising food for cattle, 
merely for the purpose of tlie dairy. I'he 
,)rit e of the produce, though it has risen very 



considerably within tliese few years, is pral>. 
ably still too low to admit of it. The inferio 
rity of the quality, indeed, compared with thai 
of the produce of English dairies, as fully 
equal to that of the price. But this inferio- 
rity of quality is, perhaps, rather the effect of 
this lowncss of price, than the cause of it. 
Tiiough tlie quality was much better, the 
greater part of what is brought to market 
could not, I apprehend, in the present rircum. 
stances of the country, be disposed of at a 
much better price ; and the pr ese nt price, it 
is probable, would not pay the expense of the 
land and labour necessary for producing a 
much better quality. Through the greater 
part of Enghwd, notwithstanding the superio- 
rity of pricey the dairy is not reckoned a more 
profitable employment of land than the raising 
of com, or the fattening of cattle, the two great 
objects of agriculture^ Tlirough the greater 
part of Scotland, therefore, it cannot yet Im 
even so profitable. 

The lands of no country, it is evident, can 
ever be completely cultivated and improved, 
till once the price of every produce, which 
human industry is obliged to raise upon them, 
has got so high as to pay for the expense of 
complete improvement and cultivation. In 
order to do this, the price of each paitieiilar 
produce must be sufficient, first, to pay the 
rent of good com land, as it is that which i^ 
gulates the rent of the greater part of other 
cultivated land ; and, secondly, to pay tbi* la- 
hour and expense of the farmer, as well as 
they are commonly paid upon good com land; 
or, in other words, to replace with the ordi- 
nary profits the stock which he employs about 
it. This rise in the price of each particular 
produce, must evidently be previous to the 
improvement and cultivation of the land which 
is destined for raising it. Gain is the end of 
all improvement; and nothing could deserve 
that name, of which loss waa to be the occes- 
sary consequence. But loss must be the ne- 
cessary consequence of improving land for the 
sake of a produce of which the price could 
never bring back the expense. If the com. 
plete improvement and cultivation of the couti- 
try be, as it most certainly is, the greatest of 
all public advantages, this rise in the price of 
all those diflTerent sorts of rude produce, in. 
stead of being considered as a public calami- 
ty, ought to be regarded as the necessary fore- 
runner and attendant of the greatest of all 
public advantages. 

This rise, too, in the nominal or money 
price of all those different sorts of rude pro- 
duce, has been the effect, not of any degrada- 
tion in the value of silver, but of a rise in 
their real price. They have become worth, 
not only a greater quantity of silver, but a 
greater quantity of labour and subcisteiice 
than before. As it costs a greater quantity 
of labour and subsistence to bring them to 
market, so, when tltey are brouglu thitbev, 
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tfacy represent, or are equivalent to a greater 
(juantity. 

Third Sbrtf.^The third and last sort of rude 
produce, of which the price naturally rises in 
the progms of improTexnent, is that in which 
the effiocy of human industry, in augment- 
iog the quantity, is either limited or uncer- 
taun« Though the real price of this sort of 
rude produce, therefore, naturally tends to 
rise in the progress of improTement, yet, ac- 
cording as different accidents happen to ren- 
der the efforts of human industry more or less 
successful in augmenting the quantity, it may 
happen sometimes even to fall, sometimes to 
continue Ae same, in very different periods of 
improvement, and sometimes to rise more or 
less in the same period. 

There are some sorts of rude produce which 
nature has rendered a kind of appendages to 
other sorts ; so that the quantity of the one 
which any country can afford, is necessarily 
limited by that of the other. The quantity 
of wool or of raw hides, for example^ which 
any country can afford, is necessarily limited 
by the number of great and small cattle that 
are kept in it. The state of its improvement, 
snd the nature of its agriculture^ again necea- 
saiily determine this number. 

The same causes which, in the progress of 
improvement, gradually raise the price of 
butcher's meat, should have the same effect 
it may be thought, upon the prices of wool 
and raw hides, and raise them, too^ nearly in 
the same proportion. It probably would be 
to, if, in the rude beginnings of improvement, 
the market for the latter commodities was 
confined within as narrow bounds as that for 
the former. But the extent of their respec- 
tive markets is commonly extremely different. 

The mari^ for butdier's meat is almost 
everywhere confined to the country which 
produces it. Ireland, and some part of Bri- 
tish America, indeed, carry on a considerable 
trade in salt provisions ; but they are^ I be- 
lieve, the only countries in the co m mercial 
world which do so» or which export to other 
countries any considerable part of their butdi- 
er'smeat. 

Ibe market for wool and raw hides, on the 
contrary, is, in the rude beginnings of inu 
provennent, very seldom confined to the coun- 
try wfaidi produces tfaenL They can easily 
be transported to distant countries ; wool with- 
out any preparation, and raw hides with very 
little ; and as they are the materials of many 
manafactures, the industry of other countries 
may occasion a demand for them, though that 
of the country which produces them might 
not occasion any. 

In countries ill cultivated, and therefore 
mit thinly inhabited, the price of the wool and 
the hide bears always a much greater propor- 
tion to that of the whole beast, than in coun- 
triea wfacre^ improvement and population be- 



ing further advanced, there is more demand 
for butcher's meat. Mr Hume observes, that 
in the Saxon times, the fleece was estimated 
at two-fifths of the value of the whole sheep 
and that this was much above the proportion 
of its present estimation. In some prorincea 
of Spain, I have been assured, the sheep is 
frequently killed merely for the sake of the 
fleece and the tallow. The carcase is oflen 
left to rot upon the ground, or to be devour- 
ed by beasts and birds of prey. If this some- 
times happens even in Spain, it happens al- 
most constantly in Chili, at Buenos Ayres^ 
and in many other parts of Spanish America, 
where the horned cattle are almost constantly 
killed merely for the sake of' the hide and the 
tallow. This, too» used to happen almost con- 
stantly in Hispaniola, while it was infested by 
the buccaneers, and before the settlement, im- 
provement, and populousness of the French 
plantations (whidi now extend round the coast 
of almost the whole western half of the iskmd) 
had given some value to the cattle of the Spa« 
niards, who still continue to possess, not only 
the eastern part of the coast, but tiie whole 
inland mountainous part of the country. 

Though, in the progress of improvement 
and population, the price of the whole beast 
necessarily rises, yet the price of the carcase 
is likely to be much more affected by this rise 
than that of the wool and the hide. The mar- 
ket for the carcase being in the rude state of 
society confined always to the country which 
produces it, must necessarily be extended in 
proportion to the improvement and popula- 
tion of that country. But the market for the 
wool and the hides, even of a barbarous coun- 
try, often extending to the whole <Hmimercial 
world, it can very seldom be enlarged in the 
same proportion. The state of the whole com- 
mercial world can seldom be much affected 
by the improvement of any particular conn- 
t^; and the market for such commodities 
may remain the same, or very nearly the same, 
after such improvements, as before. It should, 
however, in the natural course of things, ra- 
ther, upon the whole, be somewhat extended 
in consequence of them. If the manufac- 
tures, especially, of which those commodities 
are the materials, should ever come to flourish 
in the country, the market, though it might 
not be much enlarged, would at least be 
brought much nearer to the place of growth 
than before ; and the price of those materiab 
might at least be incrnsed by what had usual- 
ly been the expense of transporting them to 
distant countries, lliough it might not rise, 
therefore^ in the same proportion as that of 
butcher's meat, it ought naturally to rise some, 
what, and it ought certainly not to fall. 

In England, however, notwithstanding the 
flourishing state of its woollen manufiscture, 
the price of English wool has fallen very con- 
siderably since the time of Edward III. There 
are many authentic records which demonstrate, 
G 
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that* duzing the reign of that prince (towerdb I 
the middle of the fourteenth century, or about 
13S9}» what was reckoned the moderate and 
reasonable price of the tod, or twenty-eight 
pounds of English wool, was not less than ten 
shillings of the money of those times *, con- 
taining, at the rate of tventy-penoe the ounce, 
six ounces of siWer, Tower weight, equal to 
about thirty shillings of our p re s ent money* 
In the present times, ono and twenty shillings 
the tod may be reckoned a good price for very 
good English wooL The money price of wool, 
therefore^ in the time of Edward IIL was to 
its money price in the present times as ten to 
seven. The superiority of its real price was 
still greater. At the rate of six shillings and 
ei g hipence the quarter, ten shillings was In 
those ancient times the price of twelve bushels 
of wheat. At the rate of twenty-eight shiU 
lingB the quarter, one-and-twenty shUlings is 
in the present times the price of six bushels 
only. The proportion between the real price 
of ancient and modem times, therefore^ is as 
twelve to six, or as two to on& In those an- 
cient times, a tod of wool would have pur- 
chased twice the quantity of subsistence which 
it will purchase at present, and consequently 
twice the quantity of labour, if the real re- 
oompenceof labour had been the same in both 
periods. 

This degradation, both In the real and no- 
minal value of wool, could never have hap- 
pened in consequence of the natural course of 
things. It has accordingly been the effect of 
violence and artifice. First, of the absolute 
prohibition of exporting wool from England : 
secondly, of the permission of Importing it 
from Spain, duty free : thirdly, of the prohi- 
bition of exporting it from Ireland to any 
other country but England. In consequence 
of these rqpilations, the market for English 
wool, instead of being somewhat extended, in 
c o nsequence of the improvement of Engknd, 
has been confined to the home market, where 
the wool of several other countries Is allowed 
to come into competition with it, and where 
that of Irdand b forced into competition with 
it. As the woollen manufactures, too, of 
Ireland, are fully as much discouraged as is 
consistent with justice and fair desJIng, the 
Irish can work up but a smaller part of their 
own wool at home^ and are therefore obliged 
to send a greater proportion of it to Great 
Britain, the only market they are allowed. 

I have not bjeen able to find any such au* 
tiientic records concerning the price of nw 
hides in amaent times. Wool was commonly 
paid as a subsidy to the king, and lis valua. 
tion in that subsidy ascertains, at least in some 
d^ree, what was its ordinary price. But this 
seems noi to have been the case with raw hides. 
Fleetwood, however, from an account in 1425, 

« 8es8nlth*li McmolnorWool,vol. L c. 5,6^7. alio 



between the prior of Burcester Oxford and 
one of his canons, gives us their price, at least 
as it was stated upon that particular occasion, 
via. five ox hides at twelve shillings ; five cow 
hides at seven shillings and threepence; thirty- 
six sheep skins of two years old at nine shiJU 
lings; sixteen calf skins at two shillings. In 
14S5, twelve shillings contained about the 
same quantity of silver as four-and-twenty 
shillings of our present money. An ox bide, 
therefore^ vras in this account valued at the 
quantity of silver as 4s. fths of our pre- 
noney. Its nominal price was a good 
deal lower than at present. But at the rate 
of six shillings and cightpenoe the quarter, 
twelve shillings would in those times have 
purchased fourteen busheb and four-fifths of 
a bushel of wheat, whidi, at three and six- 
penoe the bushel, would in the present times 
cost 51s. 4d. An ox hide, therefon^ would 

those times have purchaaed as much com 
as ten shillings and threepence would pur- 
chase at present. Its real value was equal to 
ten shillings and threepence of our present 
money. In thoee ancient times, when the 
cattle were half starved during the greater 
part of the winter, we cannot suppose that 
they were of a very large siae. An ox hide 
which weighs four stone of sixteen pounds of 
avoirdupois la not in the present times reck- 
oned a bad one; and in those ancient times 
would probably have been reckoned a very 
good oneu But at half a <tawa ihe stonc^ 
which at this moment (February 1773) I un- 
derstand to be the common price, such a lude 
would at present cost only ten «*MiK«g«^ — 
Thou^ its nominal price, therefore. Is higher 
in the present than it was in those andent 
times, its real pricey the real quantity of sub- 
sistence which it will purdiase or command, is 
rather somewhat lower. The price of cow 
hides, as stated in the above account, bneariy 
in the common proportion to that of ox hides. 
That of sheep skins is a good deal above it. 
They had probably been aold with the wooL 
Tliatof calves skins, on the contrary, is great. 
ly below IL In countries where ^ price of 
cattie is very low, the calves, which are not 
i ntended to be reared in order to keep up the 
stock, are generally killed voy young, as was 
the case in Scotland twenty or thirty years 
aga It saves the milk, which thdr price 
would not pay for. Their skins, the refo i e , 
are commonly good for little. 

The price of nw hides is a good deal low. 
er at present than it was a few years ago; 
owing probably to the taking off the doty up- 
on seal skins, and to the alknrin^ for a Umiu 
ed time^ the importation of raw hides from 
Ireland, and frum the plantations, duty free, 
which was done in 1769. Take the whole of 
the present century at an average, their real 
price has probably been somewhat higher than 
it was in those ancient tunes. The nature of 
the commodity renders it not quite so proper 
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for bang transported to distant nuurkets as 
vooL It vuSen mora by keeping. A salted 
hide is reckoned inferior to a froh one, and 
•ells for m iovrer price. This circumstance 
must neceaaariiy haTe some tendency to sink 
the price of raw hides produced in a country 
which does not manufacture them, but is ob- 
liged to eaport them, and comparatively to 
raise that of those produced hi a country which 
does manufacture them. It must have lome 
tendency to sink their price in a barbarous^ 
and to raise it in an improved and manufac- 
turing country. It most have had some ten- 
dency, therefore, to sink it in ancient, and to 
raise it in modem times. Our tanners, besides, 
have not been qvtte so successful as our doth- 
icts, in convincing the wisdom of the nation, 
that the aalety of the commonwealth depends 
upon the prosperity of their particular manu- 
facture. They have aooordingly been much 
less favoured. The exportation of raw hidea. 
has, indeed, been prohibited, and declared a 
nuisance 9 but their importation from foreign 
countries has been subjected to a duty ; and 
though this duty has been taken off from those 
of Ireland and the plantations (for the limiu 
ed time of Hve years only), yet Ireknd has 
not been confined to the inariiet of Great Bri- 
tain for the sale of ita anrplna hides, or of 
those which are not manu&otured at hooie. 
TW hidea of common cattle have, but within 
these few years, been put among the enume* 
rsied commoditiea which the pliuatations can 
scod nowher e but to the mother country ; nei- 
ther has the commerce of Ireland been in this 
case oppieaed hitherto, in order to support 
the mannfartures of Great Britain. 

Whatever regulations tend to sink the pricey 
cither of wool or of raw hides, below what it 
nstotally would be, must, in an improved and 
coltivaied country, have aonie tendency to raise 
the price of butcher's meat. The price both 
of the great and small cattle^ which are fed 
on improved and cultivated hmd, mustbesuf- 
Sdcnt to pay the rent which the landlord, and 
the profit which the farmer, haa reason to ex- 
pect frmn improved and cultivated land. If 
it is not, they will soon cease to feed them. 
Whatever part of this price, therefore, is not 
psid by the wool and the hide, must be paid 
by the caicase. The less there is paid for 
the onc^ the more must be paid for the other. 
In what manner this price is to be divided 
upon the dilTerent parts of the beast, is indif- 
fctent to the landlords and farmen, provided 
it as all paid to them. In an improved and 
cultivated country, therefore, their interest as 
landlords and farman cannot be much affect- 
ed by such regulations, though their interest 
aa coneumcn may, by the rise in the price of 
provisioiia. It would be quite otherwise, how- 
em, in an unimproved and uncultivated 
country, where the greater part of the lands 
could be applied to no other purpose but the 
feeding of catde, and where the wool and the 



hide made tlie principal part of the value ot 
those cattle. Their intercut as landlords and 
£umers would in this esse be very deeply af- 
fected by such regulations, and their interest 
as consumers very littleJ The faH in the price 
of the wool and the hide would not in this 
case raise the price of the carcase ; because 
the greater part of the lands of the country 
being appUoeble to no other pmfose but the 
feeding of cattle^ Ae same numb^ would still 
continue to be fed. The same quantity of 
butcher's meat would still come to market. 
The demand for it would be no greater than 
before. Its price, therefore, wouliM>e t))e same 
as before; The whole price of catde would 
fall, and along with it'both the rent and the 
profit of all those hmds of whidi cattle was 
the principal produce, that is, of the greater 
part of the lands of the country. The per- 
petual prohibition of the exportation of wool, 
which is commonly, but very lUsely, ascribed 
to Edward IIL, would, in the then drcum- 
stanoes of the country, have been the most 
destructive regulation which could well have 
been thought of. It would not only have re. 
duoed the actual value of the greater part of 
the lands in the kingdom, but by reducing' 
the price of the most important species of 
small cattle^ it would have retarded very much 
its subsequent improvement 

The wool of Scotland fell very consider, 
ablyin its price in consequence of the union 
with EngUnd, by which it was excluded firom 
the great-market of Europe^ and confined to 
the narrow one of Great Britain. Hie value 
of the graater part of the lands in the southern 
counties of Scotland, uriuch are chiefly a sheep 
country, woidd have been very deeply afiect- 
ed by this event, had not the rise in the price 
of butcher's meat fblly compensated the fall 
in the price of wool. 

As die efficacy of human industry, in in- 
creasing the quantity either of wool or Of raw 
hides, is limited, so fsr as it depends upon 
the produce of the co untry where it b exert- 
ed; so it is uncertain so fkr as it' depends up- 
on die produce of other countrieSt It so far 
depends not so much upon theqnanlity ^riiich 
they produce^ as upon that whidi they do not 
manufacture; and upon the restraints which 
they may or may not think proper to impose 
upon the exportation of this sort of rude pro. 
duce. These dreumstances, as they are alto^ 
gether independent of demeslie industry, so 
dicy necesssrily render the efficacy of its eflfotts 
more or less uiiecrtai& In multiplying this 
sort of rude produce, therefote^ the efficacy 
of human industry is not only limited, but 
uncertain. 

In multiplying another very important lort 
of rude produce^ the quantity of fish that is 
brought to market, it is likewise both limited 
and uncertain. It is limited by the local si- 
tuation of the country, by the proximity or 
distance of its different provinces tram the 
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■n, by the number of its lakes and rivers, and 
by what may be called the fertility or barren- 
ness of those seas, lakes, and rivers, as to this 
sort of rude produce. As population in- 
creases, as the annual produce of the limd and 
labour of the country grows greater and great- 
er, there come to be more buyers of fish ; and 
those buyers, too, have a greater quantity and 
variety of other goods, or, what is the same 
thin^ the price of a greater quantity and va- 
riety of other goods, to buy with. But it wiU 
generally be impossible to supply the great 
and extended market, without employing a 
quantity of labour greater than in proportion 
to what had been requisite for supplying the 
narrow and confined one. A market which, 
fimn requiring only one thousand, comes to 
require annually ten thousand ton of fish, can 
seldom be supplied, without employing more 
than ten times the quantity of labour which 
had before been sufficient to supply iu The 
fish must generally be sought for at a greater 
distance, larger vesseb must be employed, and 
more expensive machinery of every kind made 
use oL The real price of this commodity, 
therefore, naturally rises in the progress of 
improvement. It has accordingly done so, I 
believe, more or less in every country. 

Tliough the success of a particular day's 
fishing may be a very uncertain matter, yet 
the local situation of the country being sup- 
posed, the genersl efficacy of industry in bring, 
ing a certain quantity of fish to market, tak* 
ing the course of a year, or of several yean 
together, it may, perhaps, be thought is cer- 
tain enough ; and it, no doubt, is so. As it 
depends more, however, upon the local situa- 
tion of the country, than upon the state of its 
wealth and industoy ; as upon this account it 
may in different countries be the same in very 
different periods of improvement, and very 
different in the same period ; its connection 
with the state of improvement is uncertain ; 
and it is of this sort of uncertainty that I am 
here speaking. 

In increasing the quantity of the different 
minerals and metals which are drawn from the 
boweb of the earth, that of the more precious 
ones particularly, the efficacy of human indus- 
try seems not to be limited, but to be altoge- 
ther uncertain. 

The quantity of the precious metals which 
is to be found in any country, is not limited 
by any thing in its local situation, such as the 
fertility or barrenness of its own mines. Those 
metab frequently abound in countries which 
possess no mines. Their quantity, in every 
particular country, seems to depend upon two 
different drcumstancea ; first, upon its power 
of purchasing, upon the state of its industry, 
upon the annual produce of its land and la- 
hour, in consequence of which it can afford 
to employ a greater or a smaller quantity of 
labour and subsistence, in bringing or pur- 
chasing such superfluities as gold and silver. 



either from its own mines, or from those d 
other countries; and, secondly, upon the fer- 
tility or barrenness of the mines which may 
happen at any particular time to supply the 
commercial world with those metals. The 
quantity of those metals in the countries most 
remote from the mines, must be more or less 
affected by this fertility or barrenness, on ac- 
count of the easy and cheap transportation of 
those metals, of their small bulk and great 
value, llieir quantity in China and Indostan 
must have been more or leas afiected by the 
abundance of the mines of America. 

So far as their quantity in any particular 
country depends upon the former of tboee two 
circumstances' (the power of purchasingX their 
real price, like that of all other luxuries and 
superfluities, is likely to rise with the wealth 
and improvement of the country, and to fall 
with its poverty and depression. Countries 
which have a great quantity of labour and 
subsistence to spare, can afford to purchase 
any particular quantity of those metals at the 
expense of a greater quantity of labour and 
subsistence, than countries iridch have less to 
spare. 

So fiv as dieir quantity in any particular 
country depends upon the latter tit thoae two 
circumstances (the fertility or barrenness of 
the mines which happen to supply the com- 
mercial world), their real price^ the real quan- 
tity of labour and subsistence which they wilt 
purchase or exchange for, will, no doubt, 
sink more or less in proportion to the fertili- 
ty, and rise in proportion to the barrenness of 
those mines. 

The fertility or barrenncas of the mines, 
however, which may happen at any particu- 
lar time to supply the commercial world, is a 
circumstance whidi, it ii evident^ may have 
no sort of connection vrith the state of indus- 
try in a particular country. It seems even to 
have no very necessary connection vdth that 
of the world in genersL As arts and com- 
meroe, indeed, gradually q;iread tbemselTes 
over a greater and a greater part of the earth, 
the search for new nunes, being extended ater 
a wider surfiice, may have somewhat a better 
chance for being successful than when con- 
fined within narrower bounds. Hie discovery 
of new mines, however, as the did <mes come 
to be gradually exhausted, is a matter of the 
greatest uncertainty, and such as no human 
skill or industry can insure. All indirations 
it is acknowledged, are doubtful; and the wv 
tual discovery and sucoes&lul working of a 
new mine can alone avertain the reality of its 
value, or even of its existence. In this search 
there seem to be no certain limits, cither to 
the possible success, or to the possible disap^ 
pointment of human industry. In the course 
of a century or two, it is possible that new 
mines may be discovered, more fertile than 
any that have ever yet been known ; and it is 
just equally possibl^ that the most fertile mine 
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then known may be more barren than any that 
xrn wrought before the discovery of the mines 
of America. Whether the one or the other of 
those two events may happen to take place, is 
of very little importance to the real wealth 
and prosperity of the worlds to the real value 
of the annual produce of the land and labour 
of mankind. Its nominal value, the quantity 
of gold and silver by which this annual pro- 
duce could be expressed or represented, would, 
no doubt, be very different ; but its real va- 
lue, the real quantity of labour which it could 
purchase or command, would be precisely the 
same. A shilling might, in the one case, re- 
present no more labour than a penny does at 
present ; and a penny, in the odier, might re- 
present as much as a shilling does now. But 
in the one case, he who had a shilling in his 
pocket would be no richer than he who has a 
penny at present ; and in the other, he who 
had a penny would be just as rich as he who 
has a shilling now. Hie cheapness and abun- 
dance of gold and silver pUte would be the 
sole advantage which the world could derive 
from the one event; and the deamess and 
scarcity of those trifling superfluities, the only 
incooTeniency it could suffer froni the other. 



Condution (f ike JHgreswm concerning the Va- 
nations in the Value of Silver. 

The greater part of the writers who have 
collected the money price of things in ancient 
timca, seem to have considered the low money 
price of com, and of goods in general, or, in 
other words, the high value of gold and sil- 
ver, as a proof, not only of the scarcity of 
those metals, but of the poverty and barba. 
rism of the country at the time when it took 
place. This notion is connected with the sys- 
tem of political economy, which lepresenis 
national wealth as consisting in the abundance 
and national poverty in the scarcity, of gold 
and silver ; a system which I sliall endeavour 
to explain and examine at great length in the 
fourth book of this Inquiry. I shall only ob- 
serve at present, that the high value of the 
predouA metals can be no proof of the poverty 
or barbarism of any particular country at the 
time when it took place. It is a proof only 
of the barrennes of the mines which happened 
at that time to supply the commercial world. 
A poor countiy, as it cannot afford to buy 
more^ so it can as little afford to pay dearer 
for gold and silver than a rich one ; and the 
valoe of those metals, therefore, is not likely 
to be higher in the former than in the latter. 
In China, a country much richer than any 
port of Europe* the value of the precious me- 
tals b much higher than in any part of Eu- 
rope. As the wealth of Europe, indeed, has 
increaaed greatly since the discovery of the 
mines of America, so the value of gold and 
sOvir baa gradually diminished. Tliis dimi- 



nution of their value, however, has not been 
owing to the increase of the real wealth of 
Europe, of the annual produce of its land 
and labour, but to the accidental discovery of 
more abundant mines than any that were 
known before. The increase of the quantity 
of gold and silver in Europe, and the increase 
of its manufactures and agriculture, are two 
events which, though they have happened 
nearly about the same time, yet have arisen 
from very different causes, and have scarce 
any natural connection with one another. The 
one has arisen from a mere accident, in which 
neither prudence nor poh'cy either had or could 
have any share; the other, from the fall of 
the feudal system, and from die establishment 
of a government which afforded to industry 
the only encouragement which it requires, 
some tolerable security that it shall enjoy the 
fruits of its own labour. Poland, where the 
feudal system still continues to take place, is 
at this day as beggarly a country as it was be- 
fore the discovery of America. The money 
price of com, however, has risen ; the real va- 
lue of the precious metals has fiUlen in Po- 
land, in the same manner as in other parts of 
Europe. Their quantity, therefore, must have 
increased there as in other places, and nearly 
in the same proportion to the annual produce 
of its land and labour. Hiis increase of the 
quantity of those metals, however, has not, it 
seems, increased that annual produce, has nei- 
ther improved the manufactures and agricul 
ture of the country, nor mended the circum- 
stances of its inhabitants. Spain and Portu- 
gal, the countries which possess the mines, 
are, after Poland, periiaps the two most beg- 
garly countries in Europe. The value of the 
precious metals, however, must be lower in 
Spain and Portugal than in any other part of 
Europe, as they come from those countries to 
all other parts of Europe, loaded, not only 
with a freight and an insurance, but with the 
expense of smuggling, their exportation be- 
ing either prohibited or subjected to a duty. 
In proportion to the annual produce of the 
land and labour, therefore, their quantity must 
be greater in those countries than in any other 
part of Europe; those countries, however, 
are poorer than the greater part of Europe. 
Though the feudal system has been abolished 
in Spain and Portu^, it has not been sue- 
ceeded by a much better. 

As the low value of gold and silver, there- 
fore, is no proof of the wealth and flourishing 
state of the country where ft takes place ; so 
neither is their hi^ value, or the low money 
price either of goods in general, or of corn in 
particular, any proof of its poverty and bar- 
barism. 

Bat though the low money price, either of 
goods in general, or of corn in particular, be 
no proof of the poverty or barbarism of the 
timei, the low money price of some particu- 
lar sorts of goods, such as cattle, poultry. 
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game of all kindly &c in proporticm to that 
of ooni, is a most dadsiTe one. It clearly de. 
mons tra tes, firs^ their gteat abundance in pro- 
portion to that of oom, and, oonaeiiuentlj, the 
great extent of the land which they occupied 
in proportion to what was occupied by com ; 
and, secondly, the low value of this land in 
proportion to that of com land, and, coose- 
quently, the uncultiTated and ummprored state 
of the far greater part of the Imds of the 
country. It clearly demonstrates, that the stock 
and population of the country did not bear 
the same pn^xnrtion to the extent of its ter- 
ritory, which they commonly do in ciTiliaed 
countries ; and that society was at that time, 
and in that country, but in its infancy. From 
the high or low money prici^ either of goods 
in general, or of com in paiticttlar, we can 
infer only, that the mines, which at that time 
happened to supply the commereial world with 
gold and silver, were fertile or barren, not 
that the country was rich or poor. But from 
the high or low money price of some sorts of 
goods in proportion lo that of others, we can 
infer, with a degree of probability that ap. 
proaches almost to certainty, that it was rich 
or poor, that the greater part of its lands were 
improved or unimproved, and that it was either 
in a more or less baifaarous state, or inamore 
or less dvilixed one^ 

Any rise in the money price of goods which 
proceeded altogether from the degradation of 
the value of sUver, would affect all sorts of 
goods equally, and raise their price univervlly, 
a third, or a fourth, or a fifUi part higher, ac- 
cording as silver happened to lose a third, or 
a fourth, or a fifUi part of its former value. 
But the rise in the price of provisions, which 
has been the subject of so much reasoning 
and converBation, does not afiect all sorts of 
provisions equally. Taking the course of the 
present century at an average^ the price of 
com, it is acknowledged, even by those who 
account for this rise by the degradation of the 
value of silver, has risen much less than that 
of some other sorts of provisions. Hie rise 
in the price of those other sotts of provisions, 
tiwrdbte^ cannot be owing altogether to the 
degradation of the value of silver. Soase 
other causes must be taken into the account ; 
and those which have been above assigned, 
will, perhaps, without having rcooiuee to the 
supposed degradation of the value of diver, 
sufficiently explain thts*Tise in those particular 
sorts of provisums, of which the price haa ac- 
tually risen in proportion to that of com. 

As to the price of com itself, it has, during 
the sixty-four first yean of the present centu- 
ry, and before the late extraordinary course 
of bed seasons, been somewhat lower than it 
was during the sixty-four last yean of the pre- 
ceding century. This fact is attested, not only 
by the accounts of Windsor market, but by 
the public fian of all the different counties of 
Scodaad, and by the accounts of several dif- 



ferent marketo in France, which have been 
collected with great diligence and fidelity by 
Mr Messance, and by Mr Dupri de St Maur. 
Hie evidence is more complete than could 
well have been expected in a matter which is 
naturally so very difficult to be ascertained. 

As to the hi^ price of com during theie 
last ten or twelve years, it can be sufficietttiy 
accounted for ftom the badness of the srasom, 
without supposing may degradation in the 
value of silver. 

The opinion, therefore, toat silver b conti- 
nually sinking in its value, sccma. not to be 
founded upon any good observations, either 
upon the prices of com, or upon those of 
other provistons. 

Hie same quantity of silver, it may perhaps 
be said, will, in the present times, even aooord- 
ing to the account wfaicfa has been here given, 
purchase a much smaller quantity of several 
sorts of prorisioDS than it would have done 
during some part of the last century ; and to 
ascertain whether this change be owing to a 
rise in die value of those goods, or to a fall in 
the value of silver, is only to esfabK^li a vain 
and useless distinction, which can be of no 
sort of service to the man who has only a cer- 
tain quantity of silver to go to market with, 
or a certain fixed revenue in money. I cer- 
tainly do not pretend that the knowledge of 
this distinction will enable him to buy cheaper. 
It may not, however, upon that aocountbeal- 
together useless. 

It may be of some use to the public, by af- 
fording an easy proof of the p r o sp er ou s oon> 
dition of the c o untry . If the rise in the price 
of seme sorts of provisions be owing altogeth- 
er to a fall in the value of silver, it is owing 
to a drcumstsnce, 6mn which nothing can be 
inferred but the fertility of the American 
mines. Hie real wealth of the country, the 
annual produce of its land and labour, may, 
n ot ir ith s tan ding this drcumstanee, be cither 
grsdually declining, as in Portugal and Pol- 
and ; or gradually advancing^ as in most otbcr 
parte of Europe. But if this rise in die price 
of some sorts of provisions be owis^ to a rise 
in the real value «if the land which produce s 
them, to its increased fertility, or, in c o ni ^ 
quence of mora extended improvement and 
good cultivation, to its having been ren^rred 
fit for producing com ; it is owing to a or' 
cumstanoe which indicates, in the denrcit 
manner, the pr o sp erous and advancing state 
of the country. The land constitntes by far 
the greatest, the most important, and the most 
durable part of the wealth of every extensvc 
country. It may surdy be of some nae^ or, 
at least, it may give some satisfaction to the 
public, to have so decisive a proof of the in- 
creasing value of by fiu- the greate s t, the motf 
important, and the most durable part of iu 
wealth. 

It may, too, be of some use to the public, 
in regulating the pecuniary reward of some of 
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its inferior senrants. If this rise in the price 
of some sorts of prorisions be owing to a fall 
in the Talue of silver, their pecuniary reward, 
provided it was not too large before, ought 
ecnainly to be augmented in proportion to 
the extent of this foIL If it is not augment- 
ed, tfadr real recompence will evidently be so 
much diminished. But if this rise of price is 
owing to the increased value, in consequence 
of the improved fertility of the land which 
prodooea such provinons, it becomes a much 
nicer matter to judge, either in what propor. 
tioB any jiecuniary reward ought to be aug- 
mcnted, or whether it ought to be augmented 
atalL The extension of improvement and 
cultivation, as it necessarily raises more or less, 
in proportion to the price of com, that of 
every sort of animal food, so it as necessarily 
lawin that of, I believe, every sort of vege- 
table food. It raises the price of animal 
Ibod ; becmuse a great part d the land which 
produces it, being rendered fit for producing 
com, must afford to the landlord and farmer 
the rent and profit of com land. It lowers 
die price of vegetable food ; because, by in. 
creasing the fertility of the land, it increases 
its abundance, llie improvements of agri- 
cnhnre, too, introduce many sorts of vegetable 
food, which requiring less land, and not more 
laboixr than com, come much cheaper to mar- 
ket. Such are potatoes and maixe, or what is 
called Indian com, the two most important 
improveracnta which the agriculture of £u. 
rope, perhaps, which Europe itself, has recdv. 
ed from the great extension of its commerce 
and navigation. Many sorts of vegetable food, 
bcsidca, which in the rade stAte of agriculture 
are confined to the kitcheo>garden, and raised 
only by the spade, come, in its improved state, 
to be introduced into common fields, and to 
be raised by the plough ; such as turnips, car- 
rots, cabbages, Stc If, in the progress of im- 
piu ve ui ent, therefore, the real price of one 
qwdes of food necessarily rises, that of anoth- 
er aa necessarily fklls ; and it becomes a mat- 
ter of more nicety to judge how far the rise 
in Che one may be compensated by Che fall in 
the other. When the real price of butcher's 
meat has once got to its hdght (which, with 
regard to every sort, except perhaps that of 
hogs fledi, it seems to have done through a 
great part of England more than a century 
ago), any rise which can afterwards happen in 
thai of any other sort of animal food, cannot 
much aliect the circumstances of the inferior 
ranks of people. The circumstances of the 
poor, through a great part of England, cannot 
sorely be so much distressed by any rise in 
the price of poultry, fish, wild-fowl, or veni- 
son, as they must be rdieved by the fall in 
chat of potatoes. 

In the present season of scarcity, the high 
price of com no doubt distresses the poor. 
But in times of moderate plenty, when com 
is at its ordinary or average price, the natural 
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rise in the price of any other sort of rude pro- 
duce cannot much afiect them. They suffer 
more, perhaps, by the artificial rise which has 
been occasioned by taxes in the price of some 
manufactured commodities, aa of salt, soap, 
leather, candles, malt^ beer, ale, &c. 



Effect* of the Progrea of Improvement ujnm 
theremi Price of Manii/acturet, 

It is the natursl effect of improvement, 
however, to diminish gradually the real price 
of almost all manufactures. That of the ma- 
nufiicturing workmanship diminishes, perhaps, 
in all of them without exception. In conse- 
quence of better machinery, of greater dexte- 
rity, and of a more proper division and distri- 
bution of work, all of which ore the natural 
effects of improvement, a much smaller quan- 
tity of labour becomes requisite for executing 
any particular piece of worii ; and though, in 
consequence of the flourishing circumstances 
of the society, die real price of labour should 
rise very considerably, yet the great diminu- 
tion of the quantity will generally much more 
than compensate the greatest rise which can 
happen in the price. 

There are, indeed, a few manufactures, in 
which the necessary rise in the real price of 
the rude materials will more than compensate 
all the advantages which improvement can in- 
troduce into the execution of the work. In 
carpenters* and joiners* work, and in the 
coarser sort of cabinet work, the necessary 
rise in the real price of barren tilnber, in con- 
sequence of the improvement of land, will 
more than compensate all the advantages 
which can be derived from the best machinery, 
the greatest dexterity, and the most proper 
division and distribution of work. 

But in all cases in which the real price of 
the rude material either does not rise at all, 
or does not rise very much, that of the m»- 
nufStuitured commodity sinks very consider- 
ably. 

This diminution of price has, in the course 
of the present and preceding century, been 
most remarkable in those manufactures of 
which the materials are the coarser metals. A 
better movement of a wateh, than about the 
middle of the last century could have been 
bought for twenty pounds, may now perhaps 
be had for twenty shillings. In the work of 
cutiers and locksmiths, in all the toys which 
are made of the coarser metals, and in all 
those goods which are commonly known by 
the name of Birmingham and Sheffield ware, 
there has been, during the same period, a 
very great reduction of price, though not al- 
together so great as in wateh-work. It has, 
however, been sufficient to astoninh tiie work- 
men of every other part of Europe, who in 
many cases acknowledge that they can pro- 
duce no work of equal goodness for doublsw 
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or even for triple tlie price. There are per- 
haps no manufactures, in which the division 
of labour can be carried further, or in which 
the machinery employed admits of a greater 
variety of improvements, than those of which 
the materials are the coarser metals. 

In the clothing manufacture there has, dur- 
ing the same period, been no such sensible re- 
duction of price. The price of superfine 
cloth, I have been assured, on the contrary, 
has, within these five-and-twenty or thirty 
years, risen somewhat in proportion to its 
quality, owing, it vras said, to a connderable 
rise in the price of the material, which con- 
sists altogether of Spanish wooL That of the 
. Yorkshire cloth, which is made altogether of 
Englhh vrool, is said, indeed, during the 
course of the present century, to have fallen a 
good deal in proportion to its quality. Qua^ 
lity, however, is so very dbputable a matter, 
that I look upon all information of this kind 
as somewhat uncertain. In the clothing 
nufacture, the division of labour is nearly the 
same now as it was a century ago, and the 
machinery employed is not very different 
There may, however, have been some small 
improvements in both, which may have occa- 
sioned some reduction of price. 

But the reduction will appear much more 
sensible and undeniable, if we compare the 
price of this manufacture in the present times 
with what it was in a much remoter period, 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, when 
the labour was probably much less subdivid- 
ed, and the machinery employed much more 
imperfect, than it is at present. 

In 1487, being the 4th of Henry VII., it 
iMras enacted, that " whosoever shall sell by re- 
tail a broad yard of the finest scarlet grained, 
or of other grained cloth of the finest making, 
above sixteen shillings, shall forfeit forty shil. 
lings for every yard so sold*" Sixteen shil- 
lings, therefore, containing about the same 
quantity of silver as four-and-twenty shillings 
of our present money, was, at that time, reck- 
oned not an unreasonable price for a yard of 
the finest cloth ; and as this is a sumptuary 
law, such doth, it is probable, had usuaUy 
been sold somewhat dearer. A guinea may 
be reckoned the highest price in the present 
times. Even though the quality of the cloths, 
therefore, should be supposed equal, and that 
of the present times is most probably much 
superior, yet, even upon this supposition, the 
money price of the finest cloth i^pears to have 
been considerably reduced since ite end of the 
fifteenth century. But its real price has been 
much more reduced. Six shill^igB and eight- 
pence was then, and long afterwaords, reckon, 
ed the average price of a quarter of wheat 
Sixteen shillings, therefore, was the price of 
two quarters and more than three bushels of 
wheat. Valuing a quarter of wheat in the 
present times at ei^t-and-twenty shillings, 
the real price of a yvd of fine doth must, in 



those times, have beea equal to at least three 
pounds six shillings and sixpence of our pre- 
sent money. Hie man who bought it must 
have parted with die command of a quantity 
of labour and subsistence equal to what that 
sum would purchase in the present times. 

The reduction in the real price of the ooane 
manvfiMture, though considersble, has not 
been so great as in that of the fine. 

In 1463, being the 3d of Edward IV. it 
was enacted, tha^ " no servant in husbandry 
nor common labourer, nor servant to any ar- 
tificer inhabiting out of a dty or bur^, shall 
use or wear in tfieir clothing any cloth above 
two shillings the broad yard.*' In the Sd of 
Edward IV., two shillings contained very 
nearly the same quantity ^ silver as four of 
our present money. But the Yorkshire cloth 
which is now sold at four shillings the yard, 
is probably much superior to any that was 
then made for the wearing of the vevy pootest 
order of common servants. Even the money 
price of their dothing, therefore, may, in pro- 
portion to the quality, be somewhat dieaper 
in the present than it was in those ancient 
times. The real price is certainly a good deal 
cheaper. Tenpence was then reckoned what 
is called the moderate and reasonable price at 
a bushd of wheat. Two shillings, therefore, 
was the price of two bushels and near two 
pecks of idlest, which in the present times, at 
three shillings and sixpence the bushel, would 
be worth d^t shillings snd ninepence. For 
a yard of this doth the poor servant must have 
parted with the power of purchasing a quan- 
tity of subsistence equal to what dght sfaiDings 
snd ninepence would purchase in the present 
times. This is a sumptuary law, too, restrain- 
ing the luxury and extravagance of the poor. 
Their clothing, therefore^ had commonly been 
much more expensive. 

Hie same order of people arei, by the same 
law, prohibited firom wearing hose, of wliich 
the price should exceed fourteen-pence the 
pair, equal to about ei^t-and-twenty pence of 
our present money. But fourteen-pcnoe was 
in those times the price of a bushd and near 
two pecks of wheat; which in the present 
times, at three and sixpence the bushel, would 
cost five shillings and threepence^ We should 
in the present times consider this aa a very 
high price for a pair of stockings to a serrant 
of the poorest and lowest order. He must, 
however, in those times, have paid vrhat was 
really equivalent to this price for them. 

In the time of Edward IV. the art of knit- 
ting stockings was probably not known in any 
part of Europe. Hieir hose were made of 
common doth, which may have been one of 
the causes of their deamess. The first per- 
son that wore stockings in England is said to 
have been Queen Elisabeth. She reodved 
them as a present firom the Spanish ■w»^«y*- 
dor. 

Both in the coarse and in the fine woolitm 
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inanufifcfture, tlie machinery employed was 
much more imperfect in those andent, than 
it is in the prpsent times. It has since re- 
ceived three very capital improvements, be- 
sides, probably, many smaller ones, of which 
it may be difficult to ascertain either the num- 
ber or the importance. The three capital im- 
provements are» first, the exchange of the rock 
and spindle for the spinning-wheel, which, 
with the same quantity of labour, will perform 
more than double the quantity of work. Se- 
condly, the use of several very ingenious ma- 
chines, which facilitate and abridge, in a stUl 
gieata proportion, the winding of the worsted 
«id woollen yarn, or the proper arrangement 
of the warp and woof before they are put in- 
to the loom ; an operation which, previous to 
ihe invention of those marhines, must have 
been extremely tedious and troublesome.-— 
Hiizdly, the employment of the fulling-mill 
for thickening the doth, instead of trnding 
it in water. Neither wind nor water mills of 
any kind wera known in England so early as 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, nor, 
so far as I know, in any other part of Europe 
r.oith of the Alps. They had been introduced 
jato Italy some time before. 

The consideration of these circumstances 
may, perhaps, in some measure, explain to us 
why the real price both of the coarse and of 
(he fine manufacture was so much higher in 
diose andent than it is in the present times. 
It cost a greater quantity of UJbour to bring 
the goods to market When they were brought 
thitbio', tberefoie, they must have purchased, 
or exchanged for the price ci^ a greater quan- 
tity. 

The coarse manufacture probably was, in 
those andent times, carried on in England in 
the same manner as it always has been in coun- 
tries where arU and manufactures are in their 
infancy. It was probably a household manu- 
facture, in which every ^fierent part of the 
work was occasionally performed by all the 
dilieient members of almost every private &- 
mily, but so as to be their work only when 
they had nothing else to do^ and not to be the 
prindpal business from whichs any of them de- 
rived the greater part of their subsistence. The 
work which is performed in this manner, it 
has already been observed, comes always much 
cheaper to market than that which is the prin- 
dpal or sole fund of the workman's subsist- 
eace. The fine manufacture^ on the other 
hand, was not, in those times, carried on in 
Kng^"**, but in the rich and conmiierdal 
country of Flanders; and it was probably 
eooduded then, in the same manner as now, 
by people who derived the whole, or the prin- 
dpal part of their subsistence from it It was, 
besidi*ii, a foreign manufacture, and must have 
paid some duty, the andent custom of ton- 
nage and poundage at least, to the king. This 
duty, indeed, would not probably be very 
great. It was not then the policy of Europe 



to restrain, by high duties, the importation of 
fordgn manufactures, but rather to encour- 
age it, in order that merchants might be en- 
abled to supply, at as easy a rate as possible, 
the great men with the conveniendes and lux- 
uries which they wanted, and which the in- 
dustry of their own country could not afford 
them. 

The consideration of these circumstances 
may, perhaps, in some measure explain to us 
why, in those ancient times, the real price of 
the coarse manu&cture was, in proportion to 
that of the fine, so much lower than in the 
present times. 



CondtuioH of ike ChnjtUr. • 

I shall condude this very long chapter with 
observing, that every improvement in the cir- 
cumstances of the sodety tends, dther direct- 
ly or indirectly, to raise the real rent of land, 
to increase the real wealth of the landlord, his 
power of purchasing the labour, or the pro- 
duce of the labour &[ other people. 

Hie extension of improvement and cultiva- 
tion tends to raise it directly. The landlord's 
share of the produce necessarily increases with 
the increase of the produce. 

That rise in the real price of those parts of 
the rude produce of land, which is first the 
effect of the extended improvement and culti- 
vation, and afterwards the diuse of their be- 
ing still fttfther extended, the rise in the price 
of cattle, for example, tends, too, to raise the 
rent of land directly, and in a still greater 
proportion. The rral value of the hindlord*s 
share, his real command of the labour of other 
people, not only rises with the real value of 
the produce, but the proportion of his share to 
the whole produce rises with it 

That produce, after the rise in its real price, 
requires no more labour to collect it than be- 
fore. A smaller proportion of it will, there- 
fore, be suffident to replace, with the ordinary 
profit, the stock which employs that labour. 
A greater p r oportion of it must consequently 
belong to the landlord. 

All those improvements in the productive 
powers of labour, which tend directly to re- 
duce the rent price of manufactures, tend in- 
directly to rsise the real rent of land. Tlie 
landlord exchanges that part of his rude pro- 
duce, which is over and above his own con- 
sumption, or, what comes to the same thing, 
the price of that part of it, for numufacturMi 
produce. Whatever reduces the real price of 
the latter, raises that of the former. An equal 
quantity of the former becomes thereby equi- 
valent to a greater quantity of the latter ; and 
the landlord is enabled to purchase a greater 
quantity of the conveniendes, ornaments, or 
luxuries which he has occasion for. 

Every tnerease in the real wealth of the so- 
dety, every increase in the quantity of useful 
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labour employed within it, tends indirectlj to 
raise the real rent of land. A certain prcfpor- 
tion of this labour naturally goes to the land. 
A greater number of men and cattle are em* 
ployed in its cultiration, the produce increases 
with the increase of the stock which is thus 
employed in raising it, and the rent increaMs 
with the produce. 

Hie contrary drcnmstances, the n^lect of 
cultivation and improrement, the fidl in the 
real price of any part of the rude produce of 
land, the rise in the real price of manu&ctnres 
from the decay of manufarturing art and in. 
dustry, the declension of the real wealth of 
the society, all tend, on the other hand, to 
lower the real rent of land, to reduce the real 
wealth of the landlord, to diminish his power 
of purchasing either the labour, or the produce 
of the labour, of other people. 

Hie whole annual produce of the land and 
labour of every country, or, what comes to the 
same thing, die whofe price of that annual 
produce, naturally divides itself, it has already 
been obaenred, into tiirve parts ; the rent of 
land, the wages of labour, and the profits of 
stock ; and constitutes a revenue to three dif- 
ferent orders of people; to those who live by 
rent, to thoie who live by wages, and to those 
who live by profit. These are the three greait, 
original, and constituent, orderB of every civi- 
lised society, from whose revenue that of every 
other order is ultimately derived. 

Hie interest of the first of those three great 
orders, it appea rs firom what has been just now 
said, is strictly and inseparably connected with 
the general interest of the society. Whatever 
eidier promotes or obstmcts the one, necessa- 
rily promotes or obstructs the other. When 
the public <leliberates concerning any r^[ula- 
tion of commerce or poUce^ the praprietorB of 
land never can mislead it, with * view to pro- 
mote the interest of their own particular or- 
der ; at least, if they have any tolenible know- 
led^ of that interest They are, indeed, too 
oftm deieccive in this tolerable knowledge. 
They are the only one of the three orders 
whose r pv e u u e costs them neither labour nor 
care, but comes to them, as it were, of its own 
accoffd, and independent of any plan or pro- 
ject of their own. Hiat indolence which is 
the natural effect of the ease and security of 
their situation, renders them too often, not 
only ignorant, but inc^iable of that applica- 
tion of mind, which is necessary in order to 
foresee and understand the consequence of any 
pubKc regulation. 

The interest of the second order, that of 
those who live by wages, is as strictly connecu 
«d with the interest of the society as that of the 
first. The wages of the hbonxer, it has al- 
ready been shewn, are never so high as when 
the demand for labour is continually rismg, 
or when the quantity employed is every year 
increasing considerably. When this real wnlth 
<if the sod ety becomes stationary, his wages 



are soon reduced to what b barciy enough to 
edalrfe him to bring up a family, or to con- 
tinue the race of labourers. When the sode- 
ty declines, they fall even bdow tins. The 
order of proprietors mi^ perhaps gain moiv 
by the pi o sp ial ty of the society than that of 
labourers ; but there is no ofder that suflfen 
so cruelly from its decline. But though tlie 
mterest of the labourer is strictly oonnected 
widi that of the society, he is incqpable cither 
of oomprehending that interest, or of under- 
standfng its connexion with his own. Hn 
oondition leaves him no time to receive the 
nccesaafy information, and hb educatioo and 
hatnts are commonly sudi aa to render hioi 
unfit to Judge, even dioogh he was IbOy in- 
fonned. In the public ddiberations, tfaei^- 
fore, his voice is little heard, and less regard- 
ed; except upon particular occasiorw, when 
fab clamour u animatwl, aetoo, anA support- 
ed by hb employers* not for his, but dicir 
own particular purposes. 

His employers constitute the third order, 
that of those who live by profit. It b the 
stock that b employed for tfie sake of profit, 
which puts into motion the greater part of the 
uaeAil labour of every society. Hie plans and 
projects of the employers of stock regulate and 
direct all the most important operations of la- 
bour, and profit b the end proposed by all 
those plans and projects. But the rate of 
profit does not, like rent and wages, rise with 
the prosperity, and fall whh the derlfiwion of 
die society. On the contrary, it b naturally 
low in ridi, and high in poor countries, and 
it b always highest in the countries which are 
going fii^test to ruin. The interest of tins 
third order, therefore, has not the same con- 
nexion with the general interestof the society, 
as that of the other two. Merch ant s and 
nuBter manufiusturers ^e^ in thb ordo', the 
two classes of people who commonly employ 
the largest Capitals^ and who by their wealth 
draw to themselves the greatest share of the 
public consideration. As during their whole 
lives they are engaged in plans and projects, 
they bate frequently more acuteneas of un- 
derstanding than the greater part of country 
gentlemen. As their thoughts, however, are 
commonly exercised mther sbont Ae interest 
of their own particular brsnch of business, 
than about that of the sodcty, their judgment, 
even when given with the greatest candour 
(which it baa not been upon every occasion), 
b mudi more to be depended upon with r». 
gard to the former of those two objects, than 
with regard to the latter. Their superiority 
over the country gentleman is, not so much in 
their knowledge of the public interest, as in 
their having a better knowledge of their own 
interest than he has of his. It b by thb su- 
perior knowledge of their own interest that 
they have frequently imposed upon hb gene^ 
rosity, and persOaded him to give up both hb 
own interest and that of di^ public, frmp s 
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very ample but honest conviction, that thdr 
interest, and not his, was the interest of the 
public The interest of the dealers, however. 
In any particular branch of trade or manufac- 
tures, is always in some respects different from, 
and even opposite to, that of the public. To 
widen the market, and to narrow the compe- 
tition, is always the interest of die dealers. 
To widen the market may frequently be agree- 
able enough to the interest of the public ; but 
to nanow the competition must always be 
against it, and can only serve to enable the 
dcalen, by rslsing tfadr profits above what 
ihey naturaUy would be, to levy, for their own 



benefit, an absurd tai upon the rest of their 
feliow-citisens. The proposal of any new law 
or regulation of commerce which comes from 
this order, ought always to be listened to with 
great precaution, and ought never to be adopt- 
ed till after having been long and carefiiUy 
examined, not only with the most scrupulous, 
but with the most suspiduus attention. It 
comes from an order of men, whose interest 
is never exactly the same with thtit of the pub- 
lie, who have generally an interest to dceetve 
and even to oppress the public, and who ac- 
cordingly have, upon many occasions, both d#> 
ceived and oppressed iu 
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BOOK II. 



OP THE NATURE, ACCUMULATION, AND EMPLOYMENT OF STOCK. 



■NTEODUCTION. 

In dttt rude state of society, in Mrhicfa there 
is BO difitton of labour, in which exchanges 
are seldoni made, and in which every man 
pnmdes erery thing for himself, it is not ne- 
cessary that any stock should be accumulated, 
or stored up before-hand, in order to carry on 
the business of the society. Every man en- 
deavours to supply, by his own industry, bis 
own occasional wants, as they occur. When 
he is hungry, he goes to the forest to hunt ; 
when his coat is worn out, he clothes himself 
with the skin of the first large animal he 
kills : and when his hut begins to go to ruin, 
be repairs it, as well as he can, with the trees 
and the turf that are nearest it. 

But when the division of labour has once 
been thoroughly introduced, the produce of a 
man's own labour can supply but a very small 
part of his occasional wants. The far greater 
part of them are supplied by the produce of 
other men*s labour, which he purchases with 
the produce, or, what £s the same thing, with 
the price of the produce, of his own. But 
this purchase cannot be made till such time 
as the produce of his own labour has not only 
been completed, but sold. A stock of goods 
of difierent kinds, therefore, must be stored 
up somewhere, suflSdent to maintain him, and 
to supply him with the materisls and tools of 
his worl^ till such time at least as both these 
events can be brought about. A weaver can- 
not apply himself entirely to his peculiar bu- 
siness, unless there is before-hand stored up 
somewhere, either In his own possession, or 
to that of some other person, a stock sufficient 
to maintain him, and to supply him with the 
materials and tools of his work, till he has not 
only completed, but sold his web. lliis ac- 
cumulation must evidently be previous to his 
applying his industry for so long a time to 
such a peculiar business. 

As the accumulation of stock must, in the 
nature of things, be previous to the divisioi^ 
of labour, so labour can be more and more 



subdivided in proportion only as stock is pr^ 
viously more and more accumulated. Hie 
quantity of materials which the same number 
of people can work up, increases in a great 
proportion as labour comes to be more and 
more subdivided; and as the operations of 
each workman are gradually reduced to a 
greater degree of simplicity, a variety of new 
machines come to be invented for facilitating 
and abridging those operations. As the divi. 
sion of labour advances, therefore, in order 
to give constant employment to an equal num« 
her of workmen, an equal stock of provisions, 
and a greater stock of materials and tools 
than what would have been necessary in a 
ruder state of things, must be accumulated 
before-hand. But the number of workmen in 
every branch of business generally increases 
with the division of labour in that branch; or 
rather it is the increase of their number which 
enables them to class and subdivide them- 
selves in this manner. 

As the accumulation of stock is previously 
necessary for carrying on this great improve- 
ment in the productive powers of labour, so 
that accumulation natunlly leads to this im- 
provement. The person who employs his stock 
in maintaining labour, necessarily wishes to 
employ it in such a manner as to produce as 
great a quantity of work as possible. lie en- 
deavours, therefore, both to make among his 
workmen the most proper distribution of em- 
ployment, and to furnish them with the best 
machines which he can either invent or afford 
to purchase. His abilities, in both these re- 
spects, are generally in proportion to the ex- 
tent of his stock, or to the number of people 
whom it can. employ. The quantity of in- 
dustry, therefore, not only increases in every 
country with the increase of the stock which 
employs it, but, in consequence of that in 
crease, the same quantity of industry produces 
a much greater quantity of work. 

Such are in general the effects of the in- 
crease of stock upon industry and its produc- 
tive powers. 
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112 WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

In the fbttDwing book, I have endetYoured 
to explain the nature of stock, tJbe effects 
of its accumulation into capital of different 
kinds, and the effects of the different employ- 
ments of those capitals. This book is divided 
into five chapters. In the first chapter, I have 
endeaTouied to shew what are the different 
parts or branches into which the stock, either 
of an individual, or of a great society, natu- 
rally divides itsdf. In the second, I have en- 
deavoured to explain the nature and operation 
of money, considered as a particular bnmch 
of the general stock of the society. Tlie stock 
which is accumulated into a capital, may ei- 
ther be employed by the person to whom it 
belongs, or it may be lent to some other per- 
son. In the third and fourth chapters, I have 
endeavoured to examine the manner in which 
it operates in both these situations. The fifth 
and last chapter treats of the different effects 
which the different employments of capital im- 
mediately produce upon the quantity, both of 
national industry, and of the annual produce 
of land and labour. 



CHAP. I. 

OF THE DnrmoN of rock. 

When the stock which a man possesses is no 
more than sufficient to maintain him for a few 
days or a few weeks, he seldom thinks of de- 
riving any revenue from it. He consumes it 
as sfiaringly as he can, and endeavours, by his 
labour, to acquire something which may sup- 
ply its place before it be consumed altogether. 
His revenue is, in this case, derived from his 
labour only. This is the state of the greater 
part of the labouring poor in all countries. 

But when he possesses stock sufficient to 
maintain him for months or years, he natu- 
rally endeavours to derive a revenue from the 
greater part of it, reserving only so much for 
his immediate consumption as may maintain 
him till this revenue begins to come in. His 
whole stock, therefore, is distinguished into 
two parts. That part which he eipects is to 
afford him this revenue is called bis capitaL 
The other is that which supplies his imme- 
diate consumption, and which consists either, 
first, in that portion of his whole stock which 
was originally reserved for this purpose; or, 
secondly, in his revenue, from whatever source 
derived, as it gradually comes in ; or, thirdly, 
in such things as had been purchased by ei- 
ther of these in former years, and which are 
not yet entirely consumed, such as a stock of 
clothes, household furniture, and the like* In 
one or other, or all of these three articles, con- 
sists the stock which men commonly reserve 
for their own immediate consumption. 



BOOK II 

There are two difRerent wayi in which a 
capital may be employed so as to yield a re- 
venue or profit to its employer. 

First, it may be employeid in rainng, ma- 
nufacturing, or purchasing goods, and selling 
them again with a profit. Tlie capital employed 
in this manner yields no revenue or profit to 
its employer, while it either remains in his 
possession, or continues in the same shape. 
The goods of the merchant yield him no re- 
venue or profit till he sells them for money, 
and the money yields him as little till it is 
again exchanged for goods. His capital is 
continually going from liim in one shape, and 
returning to him in another ; and it is only 
by means of such circulation, or successive 
changes, that it can yield him any profit. 
Such capitals, therefore, may very properly be 
called circulating capitals. 

Secondly, it may be employed in the im- 
provement of land, in the purchase of useful 
machines and instruments of trade, or in such 
like things as yield a revenue or profit with- 
out changing masters, or circulating any fur- 
ther. Such capitals, therefore, may very pro- 
perly be called fixed capitals. 

Different occupations require very different 
proportions between the fixed and circulating 
capitals employed in them. 

Tlie capital of a merchant, for example^ » 
altogether a circulating capitaL He has oe. 
casion for no machines or instruments of trade, 
unless his shop or warehouse be considered as 
such. 

Some part of the capital of every nsaster 
artificer or manufacturer must be fixed in the 
instruments of his trade. Thb part, however, 
is very small in some, and very great in othen. 
A master tailor requirs no other instrumenu 
of trade but a parcel of needles. Those of the 
master shoemaker are a little, though but a 
very little, more expensive. Those of the 
weaver rise a good deal above those of the 
shoemaker. The far greater part of the capi- 
tal of all sudi master artificers, however, is 
circulated either in the wages of their work- 
men, or in the price of their materials, and 
repaid, with a profit, by the price of the work. 

In other woiks a much greater fixed cspi- 
tal is required. In a great iron-work, for ex- 
ample, the furnace for melting the ore, the 
forge, the slit-mill, are instruments of trade 
which cannot be erected without a very great 
expense. In coal works, and mines of eveiy 
land, the machinery necessary, both for draw- 
ing out the water, and for other purposes, ii 
frequently still more expensive. 

That part of the capital of the &rmer which 
is employed in the instruments of agriculture 
is a fixed, that which is employed in the wages 
and maintenance of hu labouring servants is 
a circulating capital. He makes a profit of 
the one by keeping it in his own pftisiiniiisi, 
md of the other by parting with it. The 
price or value of his labouring cattle is a fixed 
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cspitdU in tbe Mine iBAnner at that of the in- 
struxueiiu of husbandry; their maintenance 
i« a circuUtting capital, in the same manner as 
that of the labouring servants. The farmer 
roakea his profit by keeping the labouring 
cattle^ and by parting with tlieir maintenance. 
Both the price and the maintenance of the cat- 
tle which are bought in and fattened, not for 
hihour, but tar sale, are a circulating capitaL 
The farmer makes his profit by parting with 
them. A flock of sheep or a herd of cattle^ 
that, in « breeding country, is brought in nei- 
ther for labour nor for sale^ but in order to 
make a profit by their wool, by their milk, 
and by their increase, is a fixed capitaL The 
profit is made by keeping them. Their main- 
tenance is a circulating capitaL The profit is 
made by parting with it ; and it comes back 
with both its own profit and the profit upon 
the whole price of the catde^ in the price of 
the wool, the milk, and the increase. Hie 
whole Talue of the seed, too, is properly a 
fixed capitaL Though it goes backwards and 
forwards between the ground and the gran- 
ary, it nerer changes masters, and therefore 
does not properly circulate. Hie farmer 
roakea his profit, not by its ^lale, but by its 
increase. 

The general stock of any country or socie- 
ty is the same with that of all iu inhabitants 
or members ; and, therefore, naturally dirides 
itnelf into the same three portions, each of 
which has a distinct function or ofiice. 

The first is that portion which is reserr- 
cd for immediate consumption, and of which 
the characteristic is, that it affords no revenue 
.r profit. It consists in the stock of food, 
clothes, household furniture^ &c. which have 
been purchased by their proper consumersy 
but which are not yet entirely consumed. The 
whole stock of mere dwelling-houses, too, 
subsisting at any one time in the country, 
make a part of this first portion. The stock 
that is laid out in a house, if it is to be the 
dwelling-house of the proprietor, ceases from 
that moment to senre in the function of a ca> 
pital, or to afibrd any revenue to its owner. 
A dwelling-house, as such, contributes nothing 
to the revenue of its inhabitant ; and though 
it is, no doubt, extremely useful to him, it is 
as his clothes and household furniture are use- 
ful to him, which, however, make a part of 
his expense, and not of his revenue. If it is 
to be let to a tenant for rent, as the house it- 
self can produce nothing, the tenant must al- 
ways pay the rent out of some other revenue, 
which he derives, either from labour, or stock, 
t*r land. Though a house, therefore, may yield 
a revenue to ito proprietor, and thereby serve 
in the function of a capital to him, it cannot 
yield any to the public, nor serve in the func- 
tion ot a capital to it, and the revenue of 
the whole body of the people can never be 
in the smallest degree increased by it Clothes 
and household furniture, in the same man- 



ner, somettmes yield a revenue, and there, 
by serve in the function of a capital to par- 
ticular persons. In countries where nuuque- 
rades are common, it is a trade to let out 
masquerade dresses for a night Uphol- 
sterers frequently let furniture by the month 
or by the year. Undertakers let the fur- 
niture of funerals by the day and by the 
week. Many people let furnished houses, and 
get a rent, not only for the use of the house, 
but for that of the furniture. The revenue, 
however, which is derived from such things, 
must always be ultimately drawn from some 
other source of revenue. Of all parts of the 
stock, either of an individual or (^ a society, 
reserved for immediate consumption, what is 
laid out in houses is most slowly consumed. 
A stock of clothes may last several years ; a 
stock of furniture half a century or a century; 
but a stock of houses, well built and proper- 
ly taken care of, may last many centuries. 
Though the period of their total consumption, 
however, u more distant, they are still as 
really a stock reserved for immediate con- 
sumption as either clothes or household fur- 
niture. 

The second of the three portions into which 
the general stock of the society divides itself, 
is the fixed capital ; of which the characteris- 
tic is, that it affords a revenue or profit with- 
out circulating or changing masters. It 
consists chiefly of the four following articles. 

First, of all useful machines and instru- 
ments of tTMle, which facilitate and abridge 
labour. 

Secondly, of all those profitable buildings 
which are the means of procuring a revenue, 
not only to the proprietor who lets them for 
a rent, but to the person who possesses them, 
and pays that rent for them ; such as shops, 
warehouses, work-houses, farm-houses, with all 
tlieir necessary buildings, stables,, granaries, 
&c. These are very different from mere dwel- 
ling-houses. They are a sort of instruments 
of trade, and may be considered in the same 
light 

Hiirdly, of the improvements of land, of 
what has been profitably laid out in clearing, 
draining, inclosing, manuring, and reducing 
it into the condition most proper for tillage 
and culture. An improved fiurm may very 
justly be regarded in the same light as those 
useful machines which facilitate and abridge 
labour, and by means of which an equal cir- 
culating capital can afford a much greater n- 
venue to its employer. An improved farm is 
equally advantageous and more durable than 
any of those machines, frequently requiring 
no other repairs than the most profitable ap- 
plication of the farmer's capital employed in 
cultivating it 

Fourthly, of the acquired and useful abi- 
lities of aU the inhabitants and members of 
the society. Hie acquisition of such u!ents, 
by the maintenance of the acquirer during his 
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education, stady, or apprenticeship, always 
costs a real expensA, which is a capital fixed 
and realized, as it were, in his person. Those 
talents, as they make a part of his fortune, so 
do they likewise that of the society to which 
he belongs. The improved dexterity of a 
workman may be considered in the same light 
as a machine or instrument of trade which 
facilitates and abridges labour, and which, 
though it costs a certain expense, repays that 
elpense with a profit 

The third and last of the three portions in- 
to which the general stock of the society na- 
turally divides itself, is the circulating capi- 
tal, of which the characteristic is, that it af- 
fords a rerenue only by circulating or chang- 
ing masters. It is composed likewise of four 
parts. 

first, of the money, by means of which all 
the other three are circulated and distributed 
to their proper consumers. 

Secondly, of the stock of provisions which 
are in the possession of Ifte butcher, the gr»- 
sier, the farmer, the corn-merchant, the brewer, 
&c and from tlie sale of which they expect to 
derive a profit. 

Thirdly, of tlie materials, whether altoge- 
ther rude, or more or less manufactured, of 
clothes, furniture, and building which are not 
yet made up into any of those three shapes, 
but which remain in the hands of the growers, 
the manufacturers, the mercers, and drapers, 
the timber-merchants, the carpenters and 
^nexs, the brick-makers, &c 

Fourthly, and lastly, of the work which is 
made up and completed, but which is still in 
the hands of the merchant and manufacturer, 
and not yet disposed of or distributed to the 
proper consumers; such is the. finished work 
which we frequently find ready made in the 
shops of tbe smith, the cabinet-maker, the 
goldsmiUi, die jeweller, the china-merchant, 
&C. The circulating capital consists, in ttus 
manner, of the provisions, materials, and fi- 
nished work of all kinds that are in the hands 
of their respective dealers, and of the money 
that is necessary for circulating and distribut- 
ing them to those who are finally to use or to 
consume them. 

Of these four parts, three — provisions, n 
terials, and finished work, are either annually 
or in a longer or shorter period, regularly 
withdrawn from it, and placed either in the 
fixed capital, or in the stock reserved for im- 
mediate consumption. 

Every fixed capital is both originally de- 
rived from, and requires to be continually sup- 
ported by, a circulating capital. All useful 
machines and instruments of trade are origi. 
nally derived from a circulating capital, which 
furnishes the materials of which they are 
made, and the maintenance of the workmen 
who make them. They require, too, a capi- 
tal of the same kind to keep tfaein in constant 
repair. 



No fixed capital can yidd any revcnoe but 
by means of a circulating capital The most 
useful machines and instruments of trade will 
produce nothing, without the drculatiog capi- 
tal, which aficHrds the materiak they are es&- 
ployed upon, and the maintenance of the 
workmen who employ them. Land, hovrcver 
improved^ will yield no revenue without a dr. 
culating capital, whidi maintains the labourers 
who cultivate and collect its produce. 

To maintain and augment the stock whidi 
may be reserved for immediate consumption, 
is the sole end and purpose both of the fixed 
and circulating capitals. It is this stock which 
feeds, clothes, and lodges the people. Their 
riches or poverty depend upon the abondam 
or sparing supplies which those two capitals 
can afiTord to the stock reserved for immediate 
consumption. 

So great a part of the circulating capital 
being continually withdrawn from it, io order 
to be placed in the other two brandies of the 
general stock of the society, it must in its 
turn require continual supplies without which 
it would soon cease to exist. Theae supplies 
are principally drawn from three sources ; the 
produce of land, of mines, and of fisheries. 
Hiese afford continual supplies of provisions 
and materials, of which part t4 aftcraranb 
wrought up into finidied work and by which 
are replaced the provisions, materials, and 
finished work, continually withdrawn from 
the circulating capital From mines, too, is 
drawn what is necessary for xnaintalniiig ax«d 
augmenting that part of it which consists io 
money. For though, in the ordinary course 
of burineas, this part is not, like the other 
three, necessarily withdrawn from it, in order 
to be placed in the other two branchca of the 
general stock of the society, it must, howercr , 
like all other things, be wasted and worn out 
at last, and sometimes, too* be either lost or 
sent abroad, and must, therefore, require con- 
tinual, though no doubt much smaller, sup- 
plies. 

Lands, mines, and fidieries, require all 
both a fixed and circulating capital to culti- 
vate them ; and their produce replaces, vrith a 
profit not only those capitals, but all the 
others in the society. Thus the fiumer annu- 
ally replaces to the mannfiacturer the prori- 
sions which he had consumed, and the mate- 
rials which he had wrought up the year be- 
fore; and the manufacturer replacea to the 
farmer the finished work which he had wasted 
and worn out in the same time. Tins is the 
real exchange that is annually made b et »c ru 
those two orders of people, though it seldom 
happens that the rude produce of the one, and 
the manufactured produce of the other, are 
directly bartered for one another ; because it 
seldom happens that the &niier sells his corn 
and his cattle* his flax and fab wool, to the 
very same person of whom he diuses to pur- 
cluue the clothes, furniture^ and instrmnents 
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of tnde, which he wmnti. He tells, therefore, 
fail rude produce for money, with which he 
•an purchase, whererer it is to be had, the 
manufactured produce he has occasion for. 
Land even replaces, in part at least, the capi- 
tals with which fisheries and mines are culti. 
f«ted. It is the produce of land which draws 
the iiah from the waters ; and it is the produce 
of the surface of the earth which extracts the 
minerals from its bowels. 

The produce of land, mines, and fisheries, 
when their natural fertility is equal, is in pro> 
portion to the extent and proper application of 
the capitala employed about them. When the 
capitals are equal, and equally well applied, it 
is in proportion to their natural fertility. 

In all countries where there is a tolerable 
security, every man of common understanding 
wtU endearour to employ whatever stock he 
can command, in procuring either present en- 
joyment or future profit. If it is employed 
in procuring present enjoyment, it is a stock 
resenred for immediate consumption. If it is 
employed in procuring future profit, it must 
procure tfab profit either by staying with him, 
or by going from him. In the one case it is 
a fixed, in the other it is a drcuUting capital. 
A man must be perfectly crasy, who, where 
there is a tolerable security, does not employ 
all the stock which he commands, whether it 
be his own, or borrowed of other people^ in 
some one or other of those three ways. 

In those unfortunate countries, indeed, 
where men are continually afraid of the vio- 
lence of their superiors, they frequently bury 
or conceal a great part of their stock, in or- 
der to have it always at hand to carry with 
them to some place of safety, in case of their 
being threatened with any of those disasters 
to which they consider themselves at all times 
exposed, lliis is said'to be a common prac- 
tice in Turkey, in Indostan, and, I believe^ in 
most other governments of Asia. It seems to 
have been a common practice among our an- 
cestors during the violence of the feudal go- 
vernment. IVeasure-trove was, in these times, 
ronaidered as no contemptible part of the re. 
venue of the greatest sovereigns in Europe. 
It consisted in such treasure as was found 
concealed in the earth, and to which no parti- 
cular person could prove any right. This was 
r^ardcd, in those times, as so important an 
object, that it was always considered as belong- 
ing to the sovereign, and neither to the 
finder nor to the proprietor of the land, unless 
the right to it had been conveyed to the latter 
by an express clause in his charter. It was 
put upon the same footing with gold and sil- 
ver mines, which, without a special clause in 
the charter, were never supposed to be com- 
prehended in the general grant of the lands, 
though mines of lead, copper, tin, and coal 
wcrc^ m things of smaller consequence. 
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OP MONEY, OONSIDEaED AS A FABTICULAJa 
BRANCH OF THE OENEBAL ROCK OF THE 
SOCIETY, Oa OF THE EXPENSE OF MAIN- 
TAINING THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 

It has been shown in the First Book, that the 
price of the greater part of commodities 're- 
solves itself into three parts, of which onri pays 
the wages of the labour, another the profits of 
the stock, and a third the rent of the land 
which had been employed in producing and 
bringing them to market: that there are, in- 
deed, some commodities of which the price is 
made up of two of those parts only, the wages 
of labour, and the profits of stock ; and a very 
few in which it consists altogether in one, the 
wages of labour ; but that the price of every 
commodity necessarily resolves itself into 
some one or other, or all, of those three parts ; 
every part of it which goes neither to rent nor 
to wages, being necessarily profit to some> 
body. 

£Snce this is the case, it has been observed, 
with regard to every particular commodity, 
taken separately, it must be so with regard to 
all the commodities which compose the whole 
annual produce of the land and labour of 
every country, taken complexly. The whole 
price or exchangeable value of that annual 
produce must resolve itself into the same three 
parts, and be parcelled out among the diffe- 
rent inhabitants of the country, either as the 
wages of their labour, the profits of their 
stock, or the rent of their land. 

But though the whole value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of every coun- 
try, is thus divided among, and constitutes a 
revenue to, its difierent inhabitants ; yet, as in 
the rent of a private estate, we distinguish be- 
tween the gross rent and the neat rent, so may 
we likewise in the revenue of all the inhabi- 
tants of a great country. 

The gross rent of a private estate compre- 
hends whatever is paid by the fiurmer; the 
neat rent, what remains free to the land- 
lord, after deducting the expense of manage- 
ment, of repairs, and all other n ece s sar y 
charges; or what, without hurting his estate, 
he can affofd to place in his stock reserved for 
immediate consumption, or to spend upon his 
table, equipage, the ornaments of his house 
and furniture, his private enjoyments and 
amusements. His rtal wealth is in propor- 
tion, not to his gross, but to his neat rent. 

The gross revenue of all the inhabitants 
of a great country comprehends the whole 
annual produce of their land and labour , 
the neat revenue, what remains free to them, 
after deducting the expense of maintaining, 
first, their fixed, and, secondly, their circulat- 
ing capital, or what, without encroaching up- 
H3 
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•n thdr capital* they can place in their stock re- 
served for immediate consumption, or spend up- 
on their subsistence, conveniendes, and amuse- 
ments. Their real wealth, too, is in propor- 
tion, not to their gross, but to their neat rerenue. 

The whole expense of maintaining the fixed 
capital must evidently be excluded from the 
neat revenue of the society. Neither the ma- 
terials necessary for supporting their useful 
machines and instruments of trade, their pro- 
fitable buildings, &c. nor the produce of the 
labour necessary for fashioning those materials 
into the proper form, can ever make any part 
of it. The price of that labour may indeed 
make a part of it; as the workmen so em- 
ployed may place the whole value of their 
wages in their stock reserved for immediate 
consumption. But in other sorts of labour, 
both the price and the produce go to this stock; 
the price to that of the workmen, the produce 
to that of other people, whose subsistence, con- 
veniendes, and amusements, are augmented 
by the labour of those workmen. 

The intention of the fixed capital is to in- 
crease the productive powers of labour, or to 
enable the same number of labourers to per- 
forai a much greater quantity of work. In a 
farm where all the necessary buildings, fences, 
drains, communications, &c. are in the most 
perfect ;rood order, the same number of la- 
bourers and labouring cattle will raise a much 
greater produce, than in one of equal extent 
and equally good g^und, but not furnished 
with equal conveniendes. In manufaictures, 
the same number of hands, assisted with the 
best machinery, will work up a much greater 
quantity of goods than with more imperfect 
instruments of trade. The expense which is 
properly laid out upon a fixed capital of any 
kind, is always repaid with great profit, and 
increases the annual produce by a much greater 
value than that of the support which such inu 
provements require. This support, however, 
stiU requires a certain portion of that produce. 
A certain quantity of materials, and the la. 
hour of a certain number of workmen, both 
of which might have been immediately em- 
ployed to augment the food, clothing, and 
lodging, the subsistence and conveniendes of 
the society, are thus diverted to another em- 
ployment, highly advantageous indeed, but still 
different from this one. It is upon this ac- 
count that all such improvements in mechan- 
ics, as enable the same number of workmen to 
perform an equal quantity of work with 
cheaper and simpler machinery than had been 
usual before, are always regarded as advanta- 
geous to every sodety. A certain quantity of 
materials, and the labour of a certain number 
of workmen, which had before been employed 
in supporting a more complex and expensive 
machinery, can afterwards be applied to aug- 
ment the quantity of work which that or an} 
other machinery is useful only for performing. 
The undertaker of some great manufactory. 



who employs a thousand a-year in the main- 
tenance of his machinery, if be can redui-e 
this expense to five hundred* vrill natural K' 
employ the other five hundred in purchasing 
an additional quantity of materials, to be 
wrought up by an additional number of work- 
men. The quantity of that work, thetefor^, 
which his machinery was useful only for per. 
forming, will naturally be augmented, and 
with it all the advantage and conveniency 
which the sodety can derive from that work. 

Hie expense of maintaining the fixed cen- 
tal in a great country, may very property be 
compared to that of repairs in a private estate. 
The expense of repairs may frequently be nc 
cessary for supporting the produce of the es- 
tate, and consequently both the gross and tl>e 
neat rent of the landlord. When hj a more 
proper direction, however, it can be dimi- 
nished without occasioning any diminution of 
produce, the gross rent remains at least the 
same as before, and the neat rent is neoessari- 
ly augmented. 

But though the whole expense of maintain- 
ing the fixed capital is thus necessarily ex- 
cluded from the neat revenue of the sodety, it 
is not the same case with that of maintaining; 
the drculating capital. Of the four parts of 
which this latter capital is composed, moDey, 
provisions, materials, and finished work, the 
three last, it has already been observed, arc 
regularly withdrawn from it, and placed ei- 
ther in the fixed capital of the sodety, or in 
their stock reserved for immediate consump- 
tion. Whatever portion of those consumable 
goods is not employed in maintaining the for. 
mer, goes all to the latter, and makes a part of 
the neat revenue of the sodety. The mainuv 
nance of those three parts of the drculating 
capital, therefore^ withdraws no portion of the 
annual produce from the neat revenue of the 
sodety, besides what is necessary for main- 
taining the fixed capitid. 

The drculating capitvl of a sodety is in this 
respect different from that of an individual. 
That of an individual is totally exduded from 
making any part of his neat revenue, which 
must consist altogether in his profits. But 
though the circulating capital of every iodivU 
dual makes a part of that of the sodety to 
which he belongs, it is not upon that account 
totally excluded from making a part likewine 
of their neat revenue. Though the whole 
goods in a merchant's shop must by no means 
be placed in his own stock reserved for imme- 
diate consumption, they may in that of other 
people, who, from a revenue derived from 
other funds, may regularly r^lace their va- 
lue to him, together with its profits, without 
occaaioning any diminution dther of his oipi- 
tal or of thdrs. 

Money, therefore, is the only part of die dr- 
culating capital of a sodety, of which the 
maintenance can occasion any diminution in 
their neat revenue. 
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CBAP. II. OF MONEY. 

Hie fixed capita], and that part of the dr- 
culating capital which consists in money, so 
far as they afTect the revenue of the society, 
bear a very great resemblance to one another. 
First, as those machines and instruments of 
trade* &c. require a certain expense, first to 
erect them, and afterwards to support them, 
both which expenses, though they make a 
part of the gross, are deductions from the neat 
revenue of the society ; so the stock of money 
which circulates in any country must require 
a certain expense, first to collect it, and afVer. 
wards to support it; both which expenses, 
though they niake a part of the gross, are, in 
the same manner, deductions from the neat 
revenue of the society. A certain quantity of 
▼cry valuable materials, gold and silver, and 
of very curious labour,' instead of augmenting 
the stock reserved for immediate consumption, 
the subsistence, conveniencies, and amusements 
of individuals, is employed in supporting that 
great but expensive instrument of commerce, 
by means of which every individual in the so- 
ciety has hb subsistence, conveniencies, and 
amusements, regularly dbtributed to him in 
their proper proportions. 

Secondly, as the machines and instruments 
of trade, &c. which compose the fixed capital 
cither of an individual or of a society, make 
DO part either of the gross or of the neat re^ 
venue of either ; so money, by means of which 
the whole revenue of the society is regularly 
distributed among all its different members, 
makes itself no part of that revenue. Hie 
great wheel of circulation is altogether diffe- 
rent from the goods which are circulated by 
means of it. The revenue of the society con- 
ftists altogether in those goods, and not in the 
wheel which circulates them. In computing ei- 
ther the gross or the neat revenue of any socie- 
ty, we must always, from the whole annual cir- 
culation of money and goods, deduct the whole 
«alue of the money, of which not a single 
farthing can ever make any part of either. 

It is the ambiguity of language only which 
can make this proposition appear either doubt- 
fal or paradoxical When properly explained 
and understood, it is almost self-evident. 

When we talk of any particular sum of 
noney, we sometimes mean nothing but the 
metal pieces of which it ia composed, and 
lometimes we include in our meaning some 
obscure reference to the goods which can be 
had in exchange for it, or to the power of pur- 
chasing which the possession of it conveys. 
Tbusy when we say that the cimilating money 
of England has been computed at eighteen 
millions, we mean only to express the amount 
of the metal pieces, which some writers have 
computed, or ratlier have supposed, to circu- 
late in that country. But when we say that a 
man is worth fifty or a hundrea pounds a-year, 
we mean commonly to express, not only the 
smount of the metal pieces which are annual- 
ly paid to him, but the value of the goods 
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which he can annually purchase or consume ; 
we mean commonly to assertain what is or 
ought to be his way of liring, or the quantity 
and quality of the necessaries and convenien- ^ 
cies of life in which he can with propriety in- 
dulge himself. 

When, by any particular sum of money, 
we mean not only to express the amount of 
the metal pieces of which it is composed, but 
to include in its signification some obscure rfr> 
ference to the goods which can be had in ex- 
change for them, the wealth or revenue which 
it in this case denotes, is equal only to one of 
the two values which are thus intimated some- 
what ambiguously by the same word, and to the 
latter more properly than to the former, to the 
money's worth more properly than to the money. 

Thus, if a guinea be the weekly pension of 
a particular person, he can in the course of 
the week purchase with it a certain quantity of 
subsistence, conveniencies, and amusements 
In proportion as this quantity is great or 
small, so are his real riches, his real weekly 
revenue. His weekly revenue is certainly not 
equal both to the gruinea and to what can be 
purchased with it, but only to one or other of 
those two equal values, and to the latter more 
properly than to the former, to the guinea's 
worth rather than to the guinea. 

If the pension of such a person was paid 
to him, not in gold, but in a weekly bill for a 
guinea, his revenue surely would not so pro- 
perly consist in the piece of paper, as in 
what he could get for it. A guinea may be 
considered as a bill for a certain quantity of 
necessaries and conveniencies upon all the 
tradesmen in the neighbourhood The reve- 
nue of the person to whom it is paid, does not 
so properly consist in the piece of gold, as in 
what he can get for it, or in what he can ex- 
change it for. If it could be exchanged for 
nothing, it would, like a bill upon a bankrupt, 
be of no more value than the most useless 
piece of paper. 

Though the weekly or yearly revenue of all 
the different inhabitants of any country, in the 
same manner, may be, and in reality frequent- 
ly is, paid to them in money, thdr real riches, 
however, the real weekly or yearly revenue of 
all of them taken together, must always be 
great or small, in proportion to the quantity 
of consumable goods which they can all c^ 
them purchase with this money. The whole 
revenue of all of them taken together is evi- 
dently not equal to both the money and the 
consumable goods, but only to one or other of 
those two v^ues, and to the latter more pro- 
perly than to the former. 

"Diough we frequently, therefore, express a 
person's revenue by tlie metal pieces which are 
annually paid to him, it is because tlie amount 
of those pieces regulates the extent cf his 
power of purchasing, or the value of the goods 
which he can annually afford to consume. 
We still consider his revenue as consisting in 
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tint power of porftniiing or coosumiog, and 
not in tbe pieces wfaicfa oonrey it. 

But if this is suffidentlj erident, even with 
regard to an indiYidua], it is still more ao with 
regard to a society. The amount of the me. 
tal pieces which are annually paid to an indi^ 
▼idualy is often precisely equal to his rerenne, 
and is upon that account the shortest and best 
expression of its Talue. But the amount of 
the metal pieces which circulate in a society, 
can never be equal to tbe rerenue of all its 
members. As the same guinea which pays 
the weekly pension of one man to-day, may 
pay that of another to>morrow, and that of a 
third the day thereafter, tbe amount of the 
metal pieces which annually circulate in any 
country, must always be of much leas Talue 
than the whole money pensions annually paid 
with them. But the power of purchasing, or 
the goods which can sucoeasiTely be bought 
with the whole of those money pensions, as 
they are successively paid, must always be pre- 
cisely of the same value with those pensions ; 
as must likewise be the revenue of the differ- 
ent persons to whom they are paid. That re- 
venue, therefore, cannot consist in those metal 
pieces, of which the amount is so much infe- 
rior to its value, but in the power of pnirhas 
mg, in tbe goods which can suc cess ively be 
bought with them as they circulate from hand 
to hand. 

Money, therefore, the great wheel of di- 
culadon, the great instrument of commerce^ 
like all other instruments of trade, though it 
makes a part, and a very valuable part, of tfie 
capital, makes no part of the revenue of the 
society to which it belongs ; and though the 
metal pieces of which it is composed, in the 
course of their annual circulation^ distribute 
to every man the revenue which properiy be- 
longs to him, they make themselves no part of 
that revenue. 

Thirdly, and lastly, the machines and in- 
struments of trade. Sec which compose the 
fixed capital, bear this further resemblance to 
that part of the circulating capital which con- 
sists in money ; that as every saving in the 
expense of erecting and supporting thoae n 
chines, which does not diminish the produc- 
tive powers of labour, u an improvement of 
the neat revenue of the society ; so every sav- 
ing in the expense of collecting and support- 
ing that part of the circulating capital which 
consists in money is an improvement of ex- 
actly the same kind. 

It is sufficiently obvious, and it has partly, 
too, been explained already, in what manner 
every saving in the expense of supporting the 
fixed capital is an improvement of the neat 
revenue of the society. The vrhole capital of 
tbe undertaker of every work is necessarily 
divided between his fixed and his circulating 
capital. While his whole capital remains the 
the smaller the one part, the greater 
" ' be tbe other. It is the dr. 



culating capital which furnishes the materials 
and wages of labour, and puts industry into 
motion. Every saving, tiberefore, in the ex- 
pense of maintaining the fixed capital, wfai'-h 
does not diminish the productive pcnvetv si 
labour, must incresse the fund which puts in- 
dustry into motion, and consequently the an- 
nual produce of land and labour, the real re- 
venue of every society. 

The substitution of paper in the room of 
gold and silver money, replaces a very expen- 
sive instrument of commerce with one much 
less costly, simI sometimes equally convenient. 
Circulation comes to be carried on by a new 
wheel, which it costs less both to erect and to 
maintain than the old one. But in what man- 
ner this operation is perfonned, and in what 
manner it tends to increase dther the gross oi 
the neat revenue of the aodety, is not alto^e- 
thcr so obvious, and may therefore require 
some further explication. 

There are several difierent sorts of paper 
money; but the circulating notes of banks 
and bankers are the species whidi is best 
known, and which seems best edited for this 
purpose. 

When the people of any particular country 
have such confidence in the fortune, probity, 
and prudence of a particular banker, as to be- 
lieve that he is always ready to pay upon de- 
mand such of his promissory notes as are likely 
to be at any time presented to him, those notes 
come to have the same currency as gold and 
silver money, from the confidence that such 
money can at any time be had for them. 

A particular banker lends among his cus- 
tomers his own promissory notes, to the ex- 
tent, we shall suppose^ of a hundred thousand 
pounds. As those notes serve all the purposes 
of money, his debtors pay him the same iirte- 
rest as if he had lent than so much money. 
This interest is the source of his gain. Though 
some of those notes are continually coming 
back up<m him for payment, part of them 
continue to circulate for months and years to- 
gether. Though he has generally in circula- 
tion, therefore, notes to the extent of a bui»- 
dred thousand pounds, twenty thousand pounds 
in gold and silver may, frequently, be a suffi- 
dent provision for answering occasional de- 
mands. By this operation, therefore, twenty 
thousand pounds in gold and silver perform 
all the functions whidi a hundred thousand 
could otherwise have performed. Tbe same 
exchanges may be made, the same quantity of 
consumable goods may be circulated and dis- 
tributed to their proper consumers, by means 
of his promissoty notes, to the value of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, as by an equal value 
of gold and sOver money. Eighty thousand 
pounds of gold and silver, therefore^ can in 
this manner be spared from tbe circulation of 
the country ; and if different operations of ibe 
the same kind should, at the same time, be 
carried on by many different banks and bank- 
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en, the whole circulation may thus be con- 
dtj<rted with a fifth part only of the gold and 
mUct which would otherwise have been requi- 
site. 

Let OS suppose, for example, that the whole 
circulating money of some particular country 
amounted, at a particular time, to one million 
sterUng, that sum being then sufficient for 
circulating the whole annual produce of their 
land and labour; let us suppose, too, that 
some time therniier, different banks and 
bankers issued promissory notes payable to 
the bearer, to the eitent of one milUon, re- 
senring in their different coffers two hundred 
thousand pounds for answering occasional de« 
mands ; there would remain, therefore, in cir- 
culation, eight hundred diousand pounds in 
gold and silver, and a miUion of bank notes, 
or eighteen hundred thousand pounds of pa^ 
per and money together. But the annual pro. 
duce of the land and labour of the country 
had before tequired only one miUion to cir- 
culate and distribute it to its proper consum- 
ers, and that annual produce cannot be im- 
mediately augmented by those operations of 
booking. One million, therefore, will be suf- 
ficient to circulate it aher them. The goods 
to be bought and sold being precisely the same 
as before, the same quantity of money will be 
sufficient for buying and selling them. The 
channel of circulation, if I may be allowed 
such an expression, will remain precisely the 
same as before. One million we have sup- 
poaed sufficient to fill that channeL WhaU 
ever, therefore, is poured into it beyond this 
sum, cannot run into it, but must overflow. 
One million eight hundred thousand pounds 
are poured into it. Eight hundred thousand 
pounds, therefore, must overflow, that sum 
being over and above what can be employed 
in the circulation of the country. But diough 
this sum cannot be employed at home, it is 
too valuable to be allowed to lie idle. It will, 
therefore, be sent abroad, in order to seek that 
profitable employment which it cannot find at 
home. But the paper cannot go abroad ; .be- 
cause at a distance from the banks which issue 
it, and from the country in which payment of 
it can be exacted by law, it will not be re- 
ceived in common payments. Gold and sil- 
ver, therefore, to the amount of eight hun^ 
drcd thousand pounds, will be sent abroad, 
and the channel of home circulation will re- 
main filled with a million of paper instead of 
a million of those metals which filled it be- 
fore. 

But though so great a quantity of gold and 
silver is thus sent abroad, we must not ima- 
gine that it is sent abroad for nothing, or that 
\t% proprietors make a present of it to foreign 
nations. They will exchange it for foreign 
goods of some kind or another, in order to 
supply the consumption either of some other 
foreign country, or of their own. 

If they employ it in purchasing goods in 



one foreign country, in order to supply the 
consumption of another, or in what is called 
the carrying trade, whatever profit they make 
will -be in addition to the neat revenue of their 
own country. It is like a new fund, created 
for carrying on a new trade; domestic busi- 
ness being now transacted by paper, and the 
gold and silver being converted into a fund 
for this new trade. 

If they employ it in purchasing foreign 
goods for home consumption, they may either, 
first, purchase such goods as are likely to be 
consumed by idle people^ who produce no- 
thing, such as foreign wines, foreign silks, 
&Ck ; or, secondly, they may purehase an ad- 
ditional stock of materials, tools, and prori- 
sions, in order to maintain and employ an ad. 
ditional number of industrious people, who 
reproduce, with a profit, the value of their 
annual consumption. 

So far as it is employed in the first way, if 
promotes prodigality, increases expense and 
consumption, without increasing production, 
or establishing any permanent fund for sup- 
porting that expense^ and is in every respect 
hurtful to the society. 

So far as it is employed in the second way, 
it promotes industry ; and though it increases 
the consumption of the society, it provides a 
permanent fund for supporting that consump. 
tion ; the people who consume reproducing, 
with a profit, the whole value of their annual 
consumption. Hie gross revenue of the so- 
ciety, the annual produce of tlicir land and 
labour, is increased by the whole value which 
the labour of those workmen adds to the ma- 
terials upon which they are employed, and 
their neat revenue by what remains of this va- 
lue, after deducting what is necessary for 
supporting the tools and instruments of their 
trade. 

That the greater part of the gold and silver 
which being forced abroad by those opera- 
tions of banking, is employed in purchasing 
foreign goods for home consumption, is, and 
must be, employed in purehasing those of this 
second kind, seems not only probable, but al- 
most unavoidable Though some particu- 
lar men may sometimes increase their expense 
very considerably, though their revenue docs 
not increase at all, we may be assured that 
no class or order of mten ever does so ; be- 
cause, though the principles of common pru- 
dence do not always govern the conduct of 
every individual, they always influence tliat of 
the majority of every class or order. But the 
revenue of idle people, considered as a class 
or order, cannot, in the smallest degree, be 
increased by those operations of banking. 
Their expense in general, therefore, cannot 
be much increased by them, though that of a 
few individuals among them may, and in 
reality sometimes is. The demand of idle 
people, therefore, for foreign goods, being the 
same, or very nearly the same as before, a 
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very snail part of the money wbidi, being 
forced abroad by those operations of banking, 
is employed in purchasing foreign goods for 
home consumption, is likely to be employed in 
purchasing those for their use. The greater 
part of it will naturally be destined for the 
employment of industry, and not for the main^ 
tenanoe of idleness. 

When we compute the quantity of industry 
which the circulating capital of any sode^ 
can employ, we must always haye regard to 
those parts of it only whidi consist in prori- 
sions, materials, and finished work ; the other, 
which consists in money, and which serves 
cmly to circulate those tlu«e, must always be 
deducted. In order to put industry into mo- 
tion, three things are requisite ; materials to 
work upon, toob to work with, and the wages 
or recompence for the sake of which the work 
is done. Money is neither a material to work 
upon, nor a tool to work with ; and though 
the wages of the workman are commonly paid 
to him in money, his real revenue, like 
that of all other men, consists, not in the mo- 
aey, but in the money's worth ; not in the 
<ietai pieces, but in what can be got for 



The quantity of industry which any capital 
can employ, must evidentiy be equal to the 
number of workmen whom it can supply with 
maffrials, tools, and a maintenance suitable to 
the nature of the work. Money may be re- 
quisite for purchasing the materials and tools 
of the work, as well as the maintenance of the 
workmen ; but the quantity of industry which 
the whole capital can employ, is certainly not 
equal both to the money whidi purchases, and 
to the materials, tools, and maintenance, which 
are purchased with it, but only to one or other 
of those two values, and to the latter more 
properiy than to the fonner. 

When paper is substituted in the room of 
gold and silver money, the quantity of the ma- 
terials, tools, and maintenance, which the whole 
circulating capital can supply, may be increased 
by the whole value of gold and silver which 
used to be employed in purchasing them. The 
whole value of the great wheel of circulation 
and distribution is added to the goods which 
are circulated and distributed by means of it. 
The operation, in some measure, resembles 
that of the undertaker of some great work, 
who, in consequence of some improvement in 
mechanics, takes down his old machinery, and 
adds the difference between its price and that 
of the new to his circulating capital, to the 
fund from which he furnishes materiab and 
vrages to his workmen. 

What Is the proportion which the circulat- 
ing money of any country bean to the whole 
value of the annual produce circulated by 
means of it, it is periiaps impossible to deter- 
mine. It has been computed by different au- 
thors at a 6fUi, at a tenth, at a twentieth, and 
at a thirtieth, part of that value. But how 



small soever the proportion which the drculas- 
ing money may bear to the whole value of 
the annual produce, as but a part, and frC" 
quentiy but a small part, of that produce, is 
ever destined for the maintenance of indus- 
try, it must always bear a very cooaidefable 
proportion to chat part. When, therefore, by 
the substitution of paper, the gold and silver 
necessary for circulation is reduced to^ per- 
haps, a fifth part of the former quantity, if 
the value of only the greater part of the 
other four-fifths be added to the funds whicb 
are destined for the maintenance of indiift- 
try, it must make a very considerable ad. 
ditioo to the quantity of that industry, and, 
consequendy, to the indue of the annual pro- 
duce of land and labour. 

An operation of this kind has, within these 
five*and>twenty or thirty years, been perform- 
ed in ScothuM^ by the erection of new bank- 
ing companies in almost every considerable 
town, and even in some country villages. 
The eflTects of it have been precisely those 
above described. The business of the country 
is almost entirely carried on by means of the 
paper of those different banking companies, 
with which purchases and payments of all 
kinds are commonly made. SUver very sel- 
dom appears, except in the change of a twenty 
shilling bank note, and gold still seldomer. 
But though the conduct of all those different 
companies has not been unexceptionable^ and 
has accordingly required an act of parliament 
to regulate it, the country, notwithstanding, 
has evidendy derived great benefit from their 
trade. I have heard it asserted, that the trade 
of the city of Glasgow doubled in about fif- 
teen years after the first erection of the banks 
there; and that the trade of Scotland has 
more than quadrupled since the first erection 
of the two public banks at Edinburgh ; of 
which the one^ called the Bank of Scotland, 
was established by act of parliament in l€93r 
and the other, called the Royal Bank, by royal 
charter in 1727. Whether the trade, eitbei 
of Scotland in general, or of the city of Gla^ 
gow in particular, has really increased in so 
great a proportion, during so short a period, I 
do not pretend to know. If either of ihem has 
increased in this proportion, it seems to be an 
effect too great to be accounted for by the sole 
operation of this cause. That the trade and 
industry of Scotland, however, have increased 
very considerably during thb period, and tha* 
the banks have contributed a good deal to this 
increase, cannot be doubted. 

The value of the silver money which circu- 
lated in Scotland before the Union in 1707, and 
which, immediately after it, was brought into 
the bank of Scotland, in order to be recoined, 
amounted to £411, 117: 10: 9 sterling. No 
account has been ^ot of the gold coin ; but ii 
appears from the ancient accounte of the miut 
of Scotland, that the value of the gold annu- 
ally coined somewhat exceeded that of the aii- 
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ver. There were a good many people, too, 
upon this occasion, who, from a diffidence of 
repayment, did not bring their silver into the 
Bank of Scotland; and there was, besides, 
some English coin, which was not called in. 
The whole value of the gold and silver, there- 
fore, which circulated in Scotland before the 
Union, cannot be estimated at less than a mil- 
lion sterling. It seems to have constituted 
ahnost the whole circulation of that country; 
for though the cimilation of the Bank of 
Scotland, which had then no rival, was consi- 
derable, it seems to have made but a very 
small part of the whole. In the present times, 
cbe whole circulation of Scotland cannot be 
estimated at less than two millions^ of which 
that part which consists in gold and silver, 
most probably, does not amount to half a mil- 
lion. But though the circulating gold and 
silver of Scotland have suffered so great a di- 
minution during this period, its real riches and 
prosperity do not appear to have suffered any. 
Its agriculture, manufactures, and trade, on 
Uie contrary, the annual produce of its land 
and labour, have evidently been augmented. 

It is chiefly by discounting bills of ex- 
change, that is, by advancing money upon them 
before they are due, that the greater part of 
hanks and bankers issue their promissory notes. 
They deduct always, upon whatever sum they 
idvanoe, the legal interest till the bill shall be- 
come due. The payment of the bill, when it 
becomes due, replaces to the bank the value 
of what had been advanced, together with a 
clear profit of the interest. The banker, who 
advances to the merchant whose bill he dis- 
counts, not gold and stiver, but his own pro- 
missory notes, has the advantage of being able 
to discount to a greater amount by the whole 
value of his promissory notes, which he finds, 
by experience, are commonly in circulation. 
He is thereby enabled to make his clear gain 
of interest on so much a larger sum. 

The commerce of Scotland, which at pre- 
sent is not very great, was still more inconsi- 
derable when the two first banking companies 
were eatablished ; and those companies would 
have had but little trade, had they confined 
their business to the discounting of bills of ex- 
change. They invented, therefore, another 
method of issuing their promissory notes ; by 
granting what they call cash accounts, that is, 
by giving credit, to the extent of a certain sum 
(two or three thousand pounds for example), 
to any individual who could procure two per- 
sons of undoubted credit and good landed es- 
tate to become surety for him, that whatever 
money should be advanced to him, within the 
sum for which the credit had been given, 
should be repaid upon demand, together with 
the legal interest. Credits of tliis kind are, I 
believe, commonly granted by banks and 
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bankers in all different parts of the world. 
But the easy terms upon which the Scotch 
banking companies accept of repayment are, 
so far as I know, peculiar to them, and have 
perhaps been the principal cause, both of the 
great trade of those companies, and of the be- 
nefit which the country has received from it. 

Whoever has a credit of this kind with one 
of those companies, and borrows a thousand 
pounds upon it, for example, may repay this 
sum piece-meal, by twenty and thirty pounds 
at a time, the company discounting a propor- 
tionable part of the interest of the great sum, 
from the day on which each of those small 
sums is paid in, till the whole be in this man- 
ner repaid. All merchants, therefore, and al- 
most all men of business, find it convenient to 
keep such cash accounts with them, and are 
thereby interested to promote the trade of 
those companies, by readily receiving their 
notes in all paymenta, and by encouraging all 
those with whom they have any influence to do 
the same. The banks, when their customers 
apply to them for money, generally advance it 
to them in their own promissory notes. These 
the merchants pay away to the manufacturers 
for goods, the manufacturers to the farmers 
for materials and provisions, the farmers to 
their landlords for rent ; the landlords repay 
them to the merchants for the conveniendes 
and luxuries with which they supply them, 
and the merchants again return them to the 
banks, in order to balance their cash accounts, 
or to replace what they may have borrowed of 
them ; and thus almost the whole money busi- 
ness of the country is transacted by means of 
them. Hence the great trade of those com- 
panics. 

By means of those cash accounts, every mer- 
chant can, without imprudence, carry on a 
greater trade than he otherwise could da If 
there are two merchants, one in London and 
the other in Edinburgh, who employ equal 
stocks in the same branch of trade, the Edin- 
burgh merchant can, without imprudence, 
carry on a greater trade, and give employment 
to a greater number of people, than the Lon- 
don merchant The London merchant must 
always keep by him a considerable sum of 
money, either in his own coffers, or in those 
of his banker, who gives him no interest for 
it, in order to answer the demands continually 
coming upon him for payment of the goods 
which he purchases upon credit. Let the or* 
dinary amount of this sum be supposed five 
hundred pounds ; the value of the goods in his 
warehouse must always be less, by five hun- 
dred pounds, than it would have been, had he 
not been obliged to keep such a sum unem. 
ployed. Let us suppose that he generally dis- 
poses of his whole stock upon hand, or of 
goods to the value of his whole stock upon 
hand, once in the year. By being obliged to 
keep so great a sum unemployed, he must sell 
in a vaar five hundred potmds worth less goods 
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than he might otherwise hare dooe. His an- 
tiual profits must be less by all that he could 
have made by the sale of five hundred pounds 
worth more goods ; and the number of people 
employed in preparing his goods for the mar- 
ket must be less by all those that five hundred 
pounds more stock could have employed. 
The merchant in Edinburgh, on the other 
hand, keeps no money unemployed for an- 
swering such occasional demands. When 
they actually come upon him, he satisfies them 
from his ca^ account with the bank, and gra- 
dually replaces the sum borrowed with the 
money or paper which comes in from the oc 
casional sales of his goods. With the same 
stock, therefore, he can, without imprudence, 
have at all times in his warehouse a larger 
quantity of goods than the London merchant ; 
and can thereby both make a greater profit 
himself, and give constant employment to a 
greater number of industrious people who pre- 
pare those goods for the market Hence the 
great benefit which the country has derived 
from this trade. 

The facility of discounting bills of exchange, 
it may be thought, indeed, gives the English 
merchants a conveniency equivalent to the cash 
accounts of the Scotch merchants. But the 
Scotch merchants, it must be remembered, 
can discount th^ bills of exchange as easily 
as the English merchants ; and have, besides, 
the additional conveniency of their cash ac- 
counts. 

The whole paper money of every kind which 
can easily circulate in any country, never can 
exceed the value of the gold, and silver, of 
which it supplies the place, or which (the com- 
merce being supposed the same) would circu- 
late there, if there was no paper money. If 
twenty shilling notes, for example, are the 
lowest paper money current in Scotland, the 
whole of that currency which can easily circu< 
late there, cannot exceed the sum of gold and 
silver which would be necessary for transact- 
ing the annual exchanges of twenty shillings 
value and upwards usually transacted within 
that country. Should the circulating paper 
at any time exceed that sum, as the excesa 
could neither he sent abroad nor be employed 
in the circulation of the country, it must im- 
mediately return upon the banks, to be ex- 
changed for gold and silver. Many people 
would immediately perceive that they had 
more of this paper than was necessary for 
transacting their business at home; and as 
they could not send it abroad, they would im- 
mediately demand pa3rment for it from the 
banks. When this superfiuoua paper was 
converted into gold and silver, they could ea- 
sily find a use for it, by sending it abroad ; 
but they could find none while it remained in 
the shape of paper, lliere would immediate- 
ly, therefore, be a run upon the banks to the 
whole extent of this superfluous paper, and if 
they 'ihowed any difficulty or hackwaidneas in 



payment, to a much greater extent; the alann 
which this would occasion necessarily iocrcafr. 
ing the run. 

Over and above the expenses which are com- 
mon to every branch of trade, such as the ex- 
pense of house-rent, the wages of servants, 
clerks, accountants, &c the expenses peculiar 
to a bank consist chiefly in two articles : fiist, 
in the expense of keeping at all times in its 
coffers, for answering the occasional demands 
of the holders of its notes, a large sum of mo- 
ney, of which it loses the interest ; and, se- 
condly, in the expense of replenishing those 
coffers as fast as tiiey are emptied by answer- 
ing such occasional demands. 

A banking company which issues more pa- 
per than can be employed in the drculatioo 
of the country, and of which the excesa is con- 
tinually returning upon them for payment, 
ought to increase the quantity cf gold and sil- 
ver vrfaich they keep at all times in their cof- 
fers, not only in proportion to this excessive 
increase of their circulation, but in a much 
greater pn^Kxrtion; their notes returning up- 
on them much fisster than in proportion to the 
excess of their quantity. Such a company, 
therefore, ought to increase the first article of 
their expense, not only in proportion to this 
forced increase of their business, but in a much 
greater proportion. 

Hie coflTers of such a company, too^ though 
they ought to be filled much fuller, yet must 
empty themselvea much faster than if their 
business was confined within more reasonable 
bounds, and must require not only a more vio- 
lent, but a more constant and unintenrupled 
exertion of expense, in order to replenish them. 
Hie coin, too, whidi is thus continually drawo 
in such large quantities from their coffers, 
cannot be employed in the drculatioa of the 
country. It comes in place of a paper which 
is over and above what can be employed in 
that circulation, and is, therefore, over and a- 
hove what can be employed in it too. But as 
that coin vrill not be allowed to lie idle^ it 
must, in one shape or another, be sent abroad, 
in order to find that profitable employment 
which it cannot find at home ; and this con- 
tinual exportation of gold and silver, by en- 
hancing the difficulty, must necessarily en- 
hance still farther the expense of the bank, in 
finding new gold and silver in order to r&. 
plenish those coffers, which empty themselves 
so very rapidly. Such a company, therefore, 
must in proportion to this forced increase of 
their business, increase the second article of 
their expense still more than the first. 

Let us suppose that all the paper of a par- 
ticular bank, which the circulation of the coun- 
try can easily absorb and employ, amounts ex- 
actly to forty thousand pounds, and that, for 
answering occasional demands, this bank is 
obliged to keep at all times in its coffers ten 
thousand pounds in gold and silver Should 
this bank attempt to circulate forty-fonr thtfuir 
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and pounds, the four thousand pounds which 
•i« OTcr and above what the circulation can 
easily alMorb and employ, will return upon it 
ahnoat 4S fast as they are issued. For an. 
swering occasiooal demands, therefore, this 
bank ought to keep at all times in its coffers, 
not eleven tiionsand pounds only, but four- 
teen thousand pounds. It will thus gain no- 
thing by the interest of the four thousand 
pounds ezcesdive circulation ; and it wiU lose 
the whole expense of continually collecting 
four thousand pounds in gold and silver, which 
win be continually going out of its coffers as 
fast as they are brought into them. 

Had every particular banking company al- 
way* understood and attended to its own par- 
ticular interest, the circulation never could 
have been overstocked with paper money. But 
every particular banking company has not al- 
ways understood or attended to its own parti- 
cular interest, and the circulation has frequent- 
ly been overstocked with paper money. 

By issuing too great a quantity of paper, of 
which the excess was continually returning, 
in order to be exchanged for gold and silver, 
the Bank of England was for many years to- 
gether obliged to coin gold to the extent of 
be t ween eight hundred thousand pounds and 
a million a^year; or, at an average, about 
eight hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
For this great coinage, the bank (in conse- 
quence of the worn and degraded state into 
which the gold coin had fJlen a few years 
ago) was frequently obliged to purchase gold 
bullion at the high price of four pounds an 
ounce, which it soon after issued in coin at 
L.S : 17 : 10} an ounce, losing in this man- 
ner between two and a half and three per 
cent, upon the coinage of so very large a sum. 
Though the bank, therefore, paid no seignor- 
age, though the government was properly at 
the expense of this coinage, this liberality of 
government did not prevent altogether the ex- 
pense of the bank. 

The Scotch banks, in consequence of an ex . 
cess of the same kind, were all obliged to em- 
ploy constantly agents at London to collect 
money for them, at an expense which was sel- 
dom below one and a half or two per cent. 
This money was sent down by the waggon, 
and InsilTed by the cvricrs at an additional ex- 
pense of three quarters per cent or fifteen 
shilKngs on the hundred pounds. Those a- 
gents were not always able to replenish the 
coffers of their employers so fast as they were 
emptied. In this case, the resource of the 
baidcs was, to draw tipon their correspondents 
in London bills of exchange, to the extent of 
the sum which they wanted. When those 
correspondents afterwards drew upon them 
for the payment of this sum, together with 
the interest and commission, some if tliose 
banks, from the distress into which tbiU* ex- 
cessive circulation had thrown them, had some- 
times no other means of satisfying this draught. 



but by drawing a second set of bills, either 
upon the same, or upon some other correspon- 
dents in London ; and the same sum, or ra- 
ther bills for the ssme sum, would in this 
manner make sometimes more than two or 
three journeys ; the debtor bank paying always 
the interes* and commission upon the whole 
accumulated sum. Even those Scotch banks 
which never distinguished themselves by their 
extreme imprudence, were sometimes obliged 
to employ this ruinous resource. 

The gold coin which was paid out, either 
by the Bank of England or by the Scotch 
banks, in exchange for that part of their paper 
which was over and above what could be em- 
ployed in the circulation of the country, be- 
ing likewise over and above what could be em- 
ployed in that circulation, was sometime^ sent 
abroad in the shape of coin, sometimes meltea 
down and sent abroad in the shape of bullion, 
and sometimes melted down and sold to the 
Bank of England at the high price of four 
pounds an ounce. It was the newest, the 
heaviest, and the best pieces only, which were 
carefully picked out of the whole coin, and 
either sent abroad or melted down. At home, 
and while they remained in the shape of coin, 
those heavy pieces were of no more value than 
the Ii(^t ; but they were of more value abroad, 
or when melted down into bullion at home. 
The Bank of England, notwithstanding their 
great annual coinage, found, to their astonish- 
ment, that there was every year the same scar- 
city of coin as there had been the year before ; 
and that, notwithstanding the great quantity 
of good and new coin which was every year 
issued from the bank, the state of the coin, 
instead of growing better and better, became 
every year worse and worse. Every year they 
found themselves under the necessity of coin- 
ing nearly the same quantity of gold as they 
had coined the year before ; and from the con- 
tinual rise in the price of gold bullion, in 
consequence of the continual wearing and clip- 
ping of the coin, the expense of this great an- 
nual coinage became, every year, greater and 
greater. The Bank of England, it b to be 
observed, by supplying its own coffers with 
coin, is indirectly obliged to supply the whole 
kingdom, into which coin is continually flow- 
ing from tho-e coffers in a great variety of 
ways. Whatever coin, therefore, was wanted 
to support this excessive circulation both of 
Scotch and English paper money, whatever 
vacuities this excessive circulation occasioned 
in the necessary coin of the kingdom, the 
Bank of England was obliged to supply them. 
The Scotch banks, no doubt, paid all of them 
very dearly for their own imprudence and in- 
attention : but the Bank of England paid very 
dearly, not only for its own imprudence, but 
for the mnch greater imprudence of almost all 
the Scotch banks. 

The over-trading of some bold projectors 
in both parts of tne united kingdom, was the 
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original cause of this excessive circulation of 
paper money. 

What a bank can with propriety advance to 
a merchant or undertaker of any kind, is not 
either the whole capital with which he trades, 
or even any considerable part of that capital ; 
but that part of it only which he would other- 
wise be obliged to keep by him unemployed 
and in ready money, for answering occasional 
demands. If the paper money which the bank 
advances never exceeds this value, it can never 
exceed the value of the gold and silver which 
would necessarily circulate in the country if 
there was no paper money; it can never ex- 
ceed the quantity which the circulation of the 
country can easily absorb and employ. 

When a bank discounts to a merchant a 
real bill of exchange, drawn by a real credi- 
tor upon a real debtor, and which, as soon as 
it becomes due, is really paid by that debtor ; 
it only advances to him a part of the value 
which he would otherwise be obliged to keep 
by him unemployed and in ready money, for 
answering occasional demands. The payment 
of the bill, when it becomes due, replaces to 
the bank the value of what it had advanced, 
together with the interest. The coffers of the 
bank, so far as its dealings are confined to 
such customers, resemble a water-pond, from 
which, though a stream is continually running 
out, yet another is continually running in, 
fully equal to that which runs out; so that, 
without any further care or attention, the 
pond keeps always equally, or very near equal- 
ly full. Little or no expense can ever be ne- 
cessary for replenishing the coBen of such a 
bank. 

A merchant, vrithout over-trading, may fre- 
quently have occasion for a sum of ready mo- 
ney, even when he has no bills to discount. 
When a bank, besides discounting his bills, 
advances him likewise^ upon such occasions, 
such sums upon his cash account, and accepts 
of a piece-meal repayment, as the money comes 
in from the occasional sale of his goods, up- 
on the easy terms of the banking companies 
of Scotland; it dispenses him entirely from 
the necessity of keeping any part of his stock 
by him unemployed and in ready money for 
answering occasional demands. When such 
demands actually come upon him, he can an- 
swcr them sufficiently from his cash account. 
The bank, however, in dealing with such cus- 
tomers, ought to observe with great attention, 
whetlier, in the course of some sliort period 
(of four, five, six, or eight months, for ex- 
ample), the sum of the repayments which it 
commonly receives from them, is, or is not, 
fully equal to that of the advances which it 
commonly makes to them. If, within tlie 
course of such short periods, the sum of the 
repa)'ments from certain customers is, upon 
most occa&ions, fully equal to that of the ad- 
vances, it may safely continue to deal with 
such customers. Tliougfa the stream which 
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is in this case continuaUy running out from 
its coffers may be very large, that wfaidi is 
continually running into them must be at least 
equally large: so that, without any further 
care or attention, those ooffen are likely to be 
always equally or very near equally full, and 
scarce ever to require any extraordinary ex* 
pense to replenish them. If, on the connvT, 
the sum of the repayments firom certain other 
customers, faUs commonly very much short of 
the advances which it makes to them. It can- 
not with any safety continue to deal with socfa 
customers, at least if they continue to deal 
with it in this manner. The stream which is in 
this case continually running out from its cof- 
fers, is necessarily mudi larger than that which 
is continually running in ; so that, unless they 
are replenished by some great and continual 
effort of expense, those coffers must soon be 
exhausted altogether. 

The banking companies of iScotlawd, ac- 
cordingly, were for a long time very caoreful 
to require frequent and regular repayments 
from all their customers, and did not care to 
deal with any person, whatever might be his 
fortune or credit, who did not makc^ what 
they called, frequent and r^pilar opentions 
with them. By this attentaqn, besides saving 
almost entirely the extraordinary expense of 
replenishing their coffers, they gained two o^ 
ther very considerable advantages. 

First, by this attention they were enabled 
to make some tolerable judgnuent concerning 
the thriving or declining circumstances of their 
debtors, without being obliged to look out for 
any other evidence besides what their own 
I books afforded them ; .men being, for the nwst 
part, either regular or irregular in their repay- 
ments, according as their circumstances are 
either thriving or declining. A private man 
who lends out his money to perhaps half a 
doxen or a dozen of debtors, may, other by 
himself or his agents, observe and inquire both 
constantly and carefully into the conduct and 
situation of each of them. But a Iwnking^ 
company, which lends money to perhaps five 
hundred different people, and of which the 
attention is continually occupied by delects of 
a very different kind, can have no n^tdar in- 
formation concerning the conduct and circum- 
stances of the greater part of its debtors, be- 
yond what its own books afford it. In rs- 
quiring frequent and r^ular repayments from 
all their customers, the banking companies 
of Scotland had probably this advantage in 
view. 

Secondly, by this attention they secured 
themselves from the possibility of issuing more 
paper money tlian what the circulation of the 
country could eesUyabsoib and employ. Mlaen 
they observed, that within moderate periods 
of time, the repayments of a particular cus> 
tomer were, upon most occasions, fiiUy equal 
to the advances which they had made to him, 
tliev miifhc lie ^t^urail that the pap«r mancv 
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which they had advanced to hiin had not, at 
any time» exceeded the quantity of gold and 
•ilver which he would otherwise have been 
obliged to keep by him for answering occ»- 
■ional demands ; and that, consequently, the 
paper money, which they had circulated by 
his means, had not at any time exceeded the 
quantity of gold and silver which would have 
circulated in the country, had there been no 
paper money. The frequency, regularity, and 
amount of his repayments, would sufficiently 
demonstrate that the amount of their ad- 
vances had at no time exceeded that part of 
bis capital which he would otherwise have 
beoi obliged to keep by him unemployed, and 
in ready money, for answering occasional de- 
mands; that is, for the purpose of keeping 
the rest of his capital in constant employment. 
It is this part of his capital only which, with- 
in moderate periods of time, is continually re- 
tuming to every dealer in the shape of money. 



turning to him in the shape of money, and 
going from him in the same shape, yet the 
whole of the returns is too distant from the 
whole of the outgoings, and the sum of his 
repayments could not equal the sum of his 
advances within such moderate periods of time 
as suit the conveniency of a bank. Still leas 
could a bank aflbrd to advance liim any con- 
siderable part of his fixed capital ; of the ca- 
pital which the undertaker of an iron forge, 
for example, employs in erecting his forge and 
smdting-houses, his work-houses, and ware- 
houses, the dwelling-houses of his workmen, 
&C. ; of the capital which the undertaker of a 
mine employs in sinking his shafts, in erect- 
ing engines for drawing out the water, in 
making roads and waggon-wajrs, &c. ; of the 
capital which the person who undertakes to 
improve land employs in clearing, draining, 
inclosing, manuring, and ploughing waste 
and uncultivated fields; in building fann- 



whether paper or coin, and continually going j houses, with all their necessary appendages 
from him in the same shape. If the advances of stables, granaries, &c. The returns of 
of the bank had commonly exceeded this part the fixed capital are, in almost all cases, 
of his capital, the ordinary amount of his re- ; much slower than those of the circulating ca^ 
payments could not, within moderate periods pital : and such expenses, even when laid out 



of time, have equalled the ordinary amount 
of its advances. The stream which, by ineans 
of his dealings, was continually running into 
the coffers of the bank, could not have been 



with the greatest prudence and judgment, 
very seldom return to the undertaker till after 
a period of many years, a period by far too 
distant to suit the conveniency of a bank. 



equal to the stream which, by means of the I Traders and other undertakers may, no doubt 
same dealings was continually running out ; with great propriety, carry on a very consider- 
rhe advances of the bank paper, by exceed- ' able part of their projects with borrowed money, 
ing the quantity of gold and silver which, had ' In justice to their creditors, however, their 
diere been no such advances, he would have own capital ought in this case to be sufficient 



been obliged to keep by him for answering oc 
casional demands, might soon come to exceed 
the whole quantity of gold and silver which 
(the commerce being supposed the same) would 
have circulated in the country, had there been 
no pi^er money; and, consequently, to ex- 
ceed the quantity which the circulation of the 
country could easily absorb and employ ; and 
the excess of this paper money would imme- 
diately have returned upon the liank, in or- 
der to be exchanged for gold and silver. ITiis 
second advantage, though equal^ real, was 
not, perhaps, so well understood by all the 
different banking companies in Scotland as 
the fiisL 

When, partly by the conveniency of dis- 
counting bills, and partly by tliat of cash ac- 
counts, the creditable traders of any country 
can be dispensed from the necessity of keep- 
ing any part of their stock by them unem- 
ployed, and in ready money, for answering 
occasional demands, they can reasonably ex- 
pect no farther assistance from lianks and 
banker^ who» when they have gone thus far, 
cannot, consistently with their own interest 
and safety, go farther. A bank cannot, con- 
sistently with its own interest, advance to a 
trader the whole, or even the greater part 
of the circulating capital with which he trades; 
because, though that capital is continually re- 



to insure, if I may say so, the capital of those 
creditors ; or to render it extremely impro- 
bable that those creditors should incur any 
loss, even though the success of the project 
should fall very much short of the expectation 
of the projectors. Even with this precaution, 
too, the money which is borrowed, and which 
it is meant should not be repaid till after a 
period of several years, ought not to be bor- 
rowed of a bank, but ought to be borrowed 
upon bond or mortgage, of such private peo- 
ple as propose to live upon the interest of their 
money, without taking the trouble themselves 
to employ the capital, and who are, upon that 
account, wiUing to lend that capital to such 
people of good credit as are likely to keep it 
for several years. A bank, indeed, which l^nds 
its money without the expense of stamped pa- 
per, or of attorneys* fees for drawing bonds 
and mortgages, and which accepts of repay- 
ment upon the easy terms of the banking com- 
panies of Scotland, would, no doubt, be a 
very convenient creditor to such traders and 
undertakers. But such traders and undertak- 
ers would surely be most inconvenient debtors 
to such a bank. 

It is now more than five and twenty years 
since the paper money issued by tlie differ- 
ent banking companies of Scotland was fully 
equal, or rather was somewhat more than fully 
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equal, to what the drcuLation of the country 
could easily absorb and employ, lliose com- 
panies, therefore, had so long ago given all 
the assistance to the tnulers and other under- 
takers of Scotland which it is possible for 
banks and bankers, consistently with their own 
interest, to give. They had even done soma, 
what more. They had over-traded a little, 
and had brought upon themselves that loss, 
or at least that diminution of profit, which, in 
this particular business, never fails to attend the 
smallest degne of over-trading. Those traders 
and other undertakers, having got so much 
assistance from banks and bankers, wished to 
get stilj more. The banks, they seem to have 
thought, could extend their credits to what- 
ever sum might be wanted, without incurring 
any other expense besides that of a few resms 
of paper. They complained of the contracted 
views and dastardly spirit of the directors of 
those banks, which did not, they said, extend 
their credits in proportion to the extension of 
the trade of the country ; meaning, no doubt, 
by the extension of that trade, the extension 
of their own projects beyond whnt they could 
carry on either with their own capital, or with 
what they had credit to borrow of private 
people in the usual way of bond or mort- 
gage. The banks, they seem to have thought, 
were in honour bound to supply the defici- 
ency, and to provide them with all the capi- 
tal which they wanted to trade with, "nie 
banks, however, were of a different opinion ; 
and upon their refusing to extend their cre- 
dits, some of those traders had recourse to an 
expedient which, for a time, served their 
purpose, though at a much greater expense^ 
yet as effectually as the utmost extenaon of 
bank credits could have done. This expedient 
was no other than the well known shift of 
drawing and redrawing; the shift to which 
unfortunate traders have sometimes recourse, 
when they are upon the brink of bankruptcy. 
The practice of raising money in this manner 
had been long known in England ; and, dur- 
ing the course of the late war, when the high 
profits of trade afforded a great temptation to 
over-trading, is said to have been carried on 
to a very great extent. From England it was 
brought into Scotland, where, in proportion 
to the very limited commerce, and to the very 
moderate capital of the country, it was soon 
carried on to a much greater extent than it 
ever had been in England. 

The practice of drawing and redrawing is 
so well known to all men of business, that it 
may, perhaps, be thought unnecessary to give 
any account of it. But as this book may come 
into the hands of many people who are not 
men of busineaa, and as the effects of this 
practice upon the banking trade are not, per- 
haps, generally understood, even by men oi 
business themselves, I shall endeavour to ex- 
plain it as distinctly as I can. 

The customs of merchants, which were es- 



tablished when the baibarous laws of Europe 
did not enforce the performance of tbcir con- 
tracts, and which* during the coarse of tfav 
two last centuries, have been adopted into tbk 
laws of all European nations, have given sncli 
extraordinary privileges to UUs of ezcfangi^ 
that money is mere readfly advanced upoo 
them than upon any other species of obliga- 
tion ; especially when they are made payable 
within so short a period as two or three months 
after their date. If, when the bill beoouies 
due^ the acceptor does not pay it as aoon as it 
is presented, he becomes from that moment a 
bankrupt. The bill is protested, and letoms 
upon the drawer, who^ if he does not tmme> 
diately pay it, becomes likewise a baiikjvpL 
I^ brfore it came to the person who presents 
it to the acceptor for payment, it had passed 
through the hands of several other persons, 
who had successively advanced to one another 
the contents of it, either in money or goods, 
and who, toexpress that each of them had in 
his turn received those contents, had all of 
them in their order indorsed, that is, written 
their names upon the back of the bill ; each 
indorser becomes in his turn liable to the 
owner of the bill for those contents, and, if 
he fiuls to pay, be becomes too, from thai mo- 
ment, a bankrupt. Though the drawer, ac- 
ceptor, and indoners of the bill, shoald all of 
them be penons of doubtful credit ; yet, sdll 
the shortness of the date gives some security 
to the owner of the bilL Iliough all of then 
may be very likely to become bankrupts, it is 
a chance if they all become so in so short a 
time. The houoe is craxy, says a weary tra- 
veller to himself, and will not stand very 
long ; but it is a chance if it ftlla to-nigikt, 
and I will venture, therefore, to deep in it 
to-night. 

The trader A in Edinburgh, we shall sup- 
pose, draws a bill upon B in London, payable 
two months after datew In reality B in Loo- 
don owes nothing to A in Edinburgh ; but be 
agrees to accept of A*8 bill, upon condition, that 
before the term of payment he shall redraw up- 
on A in Edinburgh for the same sum, toge- 
ther with the interest and a commission, ana- 
ther bill* payable likewise two months after 
date. B accordingly, before tibe expiratioa 
of the first two months, redraws this bUl upon 
A in Edinburgh ; who^ again before the expir- 
ation of the second two months, draws a se- 
cond bill upon B in London, payable likewise 
two months after date ; and before the expira- 
tion of the third two months, B in London r». 
draws upon A in Edinburgh another bill pay- 
able also two months after date, lliis prac- 
tice has sometimes gone on, not only for seve- 
ral months, but for several years together, the 
bill always returning upon A in Edinburgb 
with the accumulated interest and commlssioo 
of all the former bilb. The interest was five 
per cent, in the year, and the commission was 
never less than one half per cent, on each 
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draught. Tills commiiBion being repeated 
mare than six times in the year, whatevo' mo- 
ney A might raise hy this expedient might ne> 
cesaarily h^we cost him something more than 
eight per cent, in the year and sometimes a 
great deal more, when either the price of the 
commission happenol to rise, or when he was 
obliged to pay compound interest upon the 
intefest and commission of former bills. This 
practice was called raisinir money by drcula- 



In a country where the ordinary profits of 
stock, in tlic greater part of mercantile projects, 
are supposed to run between six and ten per 
cent, it must have been a very fortunate spe. 
culatsoo, of which the returns could not only 
repay the enormous expense at which the mo- 
ncy was thus borrowed for carrying it on, but 
aflbrd, besides, a good surplus profit to the 
proiector. Many vast and extensive projects, 
however, were undertaken, and for several 
years carried on, without any other fund to 
support them besides what was raised at this 
enormous expense. The projectors, no doubt, 
had in their golden dreams the most distinct 
vision of this great profit Upon their awak. 
ening, however, either at the end of their pro- 
jects, or when they were no longer able to 
carry them on. th^ very seldom, I believe, 
had the good fortune to find it.* 

The bills which A in Edinburgh drew upon 
B in London, he regularly discounted two 
months before they were due, with some bank 
or banker in Edinburgh ; and the bills which 

• The maChod deic ri bed in the test wsb by no mesm 
dMwr the moft oommoQ or the moit expemive one in 
which those adventuien aoiaetlmei raiaed numey hy 
cirmtattoii. It frequently hsnpened» that A in Edin- 
bofgh would easUe B In Lanaon to pay the fint UQ of 
nebmagtf bv dxawii^, a few days baiore it became due, 
a MRjod bill at three months date upon the aame B in 
I^ondon. Thto bUlt being payable to his own order, A 
•old in Edinbiush at par ; and with its contenti pnrchaMMi 
bilb upon l^onilnn, payable atdght to the order of U, to 
whom he aent them by the poet Towards the end of the 
late war, the exdiai^ between Edinbunrh and London 
was frenucntly three per oenL agsinRt Edinbuish, and 
tiioee hula at right ro ust fremiently have cost A ttiatpre' 

least four timet in the year, and being loaded with a 
commission of at least one half per eent. upon each re- 
petition, must at that period have cost A, at least, four> 
^ leen per ocnt in the year. At other times A would cn- 
"^ able E to dischatge the first bill of exchange, by dnw- 
Ing, a fcw days before it became due, a second bill at 
two months date, not upon B, but upon some third 
penon, C* for example, in London. This other bill was 
■Mde paysble to the order of B, who, upon its being ao- 
cepAed by C, djaoounfied it with some banker in London ; 
and A enabled C to discharge it. by drawing, a few days 
before it became due, a third bill likewise at two montns 
dace, soaMCimes upon his first eoirespoodent B, and 
sooctimes upon some fourth or filth person, D or E, 
far exampla. This third bill was made payable to the 
orderof C, «fao,SBSoaoasltwasaoeepted, discounted it 
In the same manner with some banker te London. 
Such operations being repeated at least six times in the 
nar, snd being loaded with a commission of at least one 
half per oenL unon each repetition, together with the 
kfal tnterest of five per cenL this method of raising mo* 
aey, in the SBme manner as that described in the text, 
must have cost A something more than eight per cent. 
By savlflg, however, the exchange between Edinburgh 
and Lanaon, It was less expensive than that mentioned 
in the tongpiaaig part of this note i but then it required 
an eUabUshed credit with more houses than one in Lon- 



don. an advantwe whidi many of these adventurers 
could not always find it easy to procure. 



B in London redrew upon A in Edinburgh, 
he as regularly discounted, either with the 
Bank of England, or with some other banker 
in London. Whatever was advanced upon 
such circulating bills was in Edinburgh ad- 
vanced in the paper of the Scotch banks ; and 
in London, when they were discounted at the 
Bank of England in the paper of that bank. 
Tliough the bills upon which this paper had 
been advanced were all of them repaid in their 
turn as soon as they became due, yet the value 
which had been really advanced upon the first 
bill was never really returned to the banks 
which advanced it ; because, before each bill 
became due, another bill was always drawn 
to somewhat a greater amount than the bill 
which was soon to be paid : and the discount- 
ing of this other bill was essentially necessary 
tovrards the payment of that which was soon 
to be due. This payment, therefore, was alto- 
gether fictitious, llie stream which, by means 
of those drculattng bills of exchange, had once 
been made to run out from the coflTers of the 
banks, was never replaced by any stream which 
really run into them. 

The paper which was issued upon those cir- 
culating bills of exchange amounted, upon 
many occasions, to the whole fund destined 
for carrying on some vast and ei tensive pro- 
ject of agriculture, commerce, or manufac- 
tures ; and not merely to that part of it which, 
had there been no paper money, the projector 
would have been obliged to keep by him un- 
employed, and in ready money, for answering 
occasional demands. The greater part of this 
paper vras, consequently, over and above the 
value of the gold and silver which would have 
circulated in the coimtiy, had there been no 
paper money. It was over and above, there^ 
fore, what Uie circulation of the country could 
easily absorb and employ, and upon that ac- 
count, immediately returned upon the banks, 
in order to be exdianged for gold and silver, 
which they were to find »» they could. It 
was a capital which those projectors had very 
artfully contrived to draw from those banks, 
not only without their knowledge or delibe- 
rate consent, but for some time, perhaps, with- 
out their having the most distant suspicion 
that they had really advanced it. 

When two people, who are continually 
drawing and redrawing upon one another, 
discount their bills always with the same bank- 
er, he must immediately discover what they 
are about, and see dearly that they are trad- 
ing, not with any capi^ of their own, out 
with the capital which he advances to them. 
But this discovery is not altogether so easy 
when they discount their bills sometimes with 
one banker, and sometimes with another, and 
when the two same pe^ns do not constantly 
draw and redraw upon one another, but occa- 
sionally run the round of a great circle of pro- 
jectors, who find it for their interest to assist 
one another in this method of raising money. 
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and to render it, upon that account, as diffi- 
cult as possible to distinguish between a real 
and a fictitious bill of exchange, between a 
bill drawn by a real cre<iitor upon a real debt- 
or, and a bill for which there was properly no 
real creditor but the bank which discounted 
it, nor any real debtor but the projector who 
made use of the money. When a banker had 
even made this discovery, he might sometimes 
make it too late, and might find that he had 
already discounted the bills of those projec- 
tors to so great an extent, that, by refusing to 
discount any more, he would necessarily make 
them all bankrupts ; and thus by ruining them, 
might perhaps ruin himself. For his own in- 
terest and safety, therefore, he might find it 
necessary, in thi* very perilous situation, to 
go on for some time, endeavouring, however, 
to withdraw gradually, and, upon that account, 
making every day greater and greater diffi. 
culties about discounting, in order to force 
these projectors by degrees to have recourse, 
either to otiier bankers, or to other metliods 
of raising money : so as that he himself might, 
as soon as possible, get out of the circle. The 
difficulties, accordingly, which the Bank of 
England, which the principal bankers in Lon. 
don, and which even the more prudent Scotch 
luinks began, after a certain time, and when 
all of them had already gone too far, to make 
about discounting, not only alarmed, but en- 
raged, in the highest degree, tliose projectors. 
Their ewn distress, of which this prudent and 
accessary reserve of the banks was, no doubt, 
the immediate occasion, they called the distress 
of the country ; and this distress of the coun- 
try, they said, was altogether owing to the ig- 
norance, pusillanimity, and bad conduct of 
tlie banks, which did not give a sufficiently-li- 
beral aid to the spirited undertakings of those 
who exerted themselves in order to beautify, 
improve, and enrich the country. It was the 
duty of the banks, they seemed to think, to 
lend for as long a time, and to as great an ex- 
tent, as they might wish to borrow. The 
banks, however, by refusing in this manner to 
give more credit to those to whom they had 
already given a great deal too much, took the 
only method by which it was now possible to 
save either their own credit, or the public cre- 
dit of the country. 

In the midst of this clamour and distress, a 
new bank was established in Scotland, for the 
express purpose of relieving the distress of the 
country. The design was generous ; but tlie 
execution was imprudent, and the nature and 
causes of the distress which it meant to relieve, 
were not, perhaps, well understood. This bank 
was more liberal than any other had ever been, 
both in granting casn-accounts, and in dis- 
counting bills of exchange. With regard to 
the latter, it seems to have made scarce any 
distinction between real and circulating bills, 
but to have discounted all equally. It was the 
avowed principle of this bank to advance upon 



any reasonable security, the whole capital 
which was to be employed in those improve- 
ments of which the returns are the most alow 
and distant, such as the improvements of land. 
To promote such improvemoits was even said 
to be the chief of the public-spirited purposfCa 
for which it was instituted. By its Libermlity 
in granting caslwaccounts, and in discounting 
bills of exchange^ it, no doubt, issued great 
quantities of its bank notes. But those bank 
notes being, the greater part of them, over 
and above what the circulation of the country 
could easily absorb and employ, returned up. 
on it, in order to be exchanged for gold and siU 
ver, as fast as they were issued. Its coflers were 
never well filled. Tlie capital which had been 
subscribed to this bank, at two diffinvnt sub^ 
scriptions, amounted to one hundred and sixty 
tliousand pounds, of which eighty per cent. 
only was paid up. Tliis sum ought to hare 
been paid in at several different instalments. 
A great part of tlie proprietors, when they paid 
in their first instalment, opened a casb-account 
with the bank; and the directors, thinking 
themselves obliged to treat their own proprie- 
tors with the same liberality with which they 
treated all other men, allowed many of them 
to borrow upon this cash-account what they 
paid in upon all their subsequent instalments. 
Such payments, therefore, only put into one 
coffer what had the moment before been taken 
out of another. But had the cofiers of this 
bank been filled ever so well, its excessive cir- 
culation must have emptied them faster than 
they could have been replenished by any other 
expedient but the ruinous one of drawing up- 
on London; and when the bill became dne, 
paying it, together with interest and commis. 
sion, by another draught upon the same place. 
Its coffers having been filled so very ill, it b 
said to have been driven to this resource witJi^ 
in a very few months afler it began to do bu- 
siness. The estates of the proprietors of this 
bank were worth several millions, and, by 
their subscription to the original bond or con- 
tract of the bank, were really pledged for an. 
swering all its engagements. By means of 
the great credit which so great a pledge oe- 
cessarily gave it, it was, notwithstanding iu 
too liberal conduct, enabled to cany on bnsi- 
ness for more than two years. When it was 
obliged to stop, it had in the circulation about 
two hundred thousand pounds in bank notes. 
In order to support the circulation of those 
notes, which were continually returning upon 
it as fast as they were issued, it had been con- 
stantly in the practice of drawing bills of ex- 
change upon London, of which the number 
and value were continually increasing, and. 
when it stopt, amounted to upwvrds of sia 
hundred thousand pounds. This bank, therv^ 
fore, had, in little more than the course of two 
years, advanced to different people upwards of 
eight hundred thousand pounds at five per 
cent. Upon tlie two hundred thousand pouni^ 
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whicfa it circulaled m bank notes, tliis five per 
oniL might perb^M be considered as a clear 
gain, without any other deduction besides the 
expense of management. But upon upwards of 
sis hundred thousand pounds, for which it was 
continually drawing bills of exchange upon 
liondon, it was paying, in the way of interest 
and oommiaaion, upwards of eight per cent, 
and wna consequently losing more than three 
per cent, upon more than three-fourths of aU 
its dealings. 

The operations of this bank seem to hare 
produced effects quite opposite to those which 
were intended by the particular persona who 
planned and directed it. They seem to ha^e 
intended to support the spirited undertakings, 
for aa such they considered them, which were 
at that time carrying on in different parts of 
the country ; and, at the same time, by draw, 
ing the whole banking business to Uiemselves, 
to sopplant all the other Scotch banks, par . 
tindariy those established at Edinburgh, 
whose backwardness in discounting bills of 
exchange had given some offence. Hiis bank, 
no doubt, gave some temporary relief to those 
projectian, and enabled tliem to carry on their 
projccta for about two yean longer than they 
could otherwise have done. But it thereby 
only enabled them to get so much deeper into 
debt ; so that, when min came, it fell so much 
the heavier both upon th«m and upon their 
creditors. The operations of this bank, there. 
fore, instead of relieving, in reality aggravated 
in the long-run the distress which those pro- 
jectors bad brought both upon themselves and 
upon their country. It would have been 
much better for themselves, their creditors, 
and their country, had the greater part of them 
been obliged to stop two years sooner dian 
they actually did. The temiwrary relief, 
however, which this bank aftorded to those 
projectors, proved a real and permanent re- 
lief to the other Scotch banks. All the deal- 
en in circulating bills of exchange, which 
those other banks had become so backward in 
discounting, had recourse to this new bank, 
where they were received with open arms. 
Hiose other banks, therefore, were enabled to 
get very easily out of that fatal circle, from 
which they could not otherwise have disen- 
gaged themselves without incurring a consi. 
dcnd>lc loss, and perhaps, too, even some de- 
grce of discredit. 

In the long>run, therefore, the operations of 
thb bank increased the real distress of the 
country, which it meant to relieve ; and effec- 
tually relieved, from a very great distress, 
those rivals whom it meant to supplant 

At the first setting out of this bank, it was 
the opinion of some people, that how fkat so- 
ever ita coffers might be emptied, it might 
easily replenish them, by raising money upon 
the securities of those to whom it had advanced 
its paper. Experience, I believe, soon con- 
vinced them that thb method of raising mo> 



ney was by much too slow to answer their 
purpose; and that coffers which originally 
were so ill filled, and which emptied them- 
selves so very fast, could be replenished by no 
other expedient but the ruinous one of draw- 
ing bills upon London, and when they be- 
came due, paying diem by other draughts on 
the same place, with accumulated interest and 
commission. But though they bad been able 
by this method to raise money as fast as they 
wanted it, yet, instead of making a profit, 
they must have suffered a loss of every such 
operation ; so that in the long-run they must 
have ruined dieoiaelves as a mercantile com- 
pany, though perhaps not so soon as by the 
more expensive practice of drawing and re. 
drawing. Hiey could still have made nothing 
by the interest of the paper, which, being over 
and above what the circulation of the country 
could absorb and employ, returned upon them, 
in order to be exchanged for gold and silver, 
as fast as they issued it ; and for the payment 
of which they were themselves continually ob- 
liged to borrow money. On the contrary, 
the whole expense of this borrowing, of em- 
ploying agents to look out for people who had 
money to lend, of n^ociating widi those peo- 
ple^ and of drawing the proper bond or assign- 
ment, must have fiillen upon them, and have 
been so much clear loss upon the balance of 
their accounts. The project of replenishing 
their coffers in this manner may be compared 
to that of a man who had a water-pond from 
which a stream was continually running out, 
and into whidi no stream was continually run- 
ning, but who proposed to keep it always 
equally full, by employing a number of people 
to go ccmtinually with buckets to a wcU at 
some miles distance, in order to bring water 
to replenish it. 

But though this operation had proved not 
only practicable, but profitable to the bank, 
as a mercantile company; yet die country 
could have denved no benefit ttctm it, but, on 
the contrary, must have suffered a very con- 
siderable loss by it. Tliis operation could not 
augment, in the smallest degree, the quantity 
of money to be lent. It could only have e- 
rected this bank into a sort of general loan 
ofllce for the whole country. Those who 
wanted to borrow must have applied to this 
bank, instead of applying to the private per- 
sons who had lent it their money. But a 
bank which lends money, perhaps to five hun- 
drad different people, the greater part of whom 
its directors can know very little about, is not 
likely to be more judicious in the choice of 
its debtors than a private person who lends 
out his money among a few people whom he 
knows, and in whose sober and frugal con* 
duct he thinks he has good reason to confide.- 
The debtors of such a bank aa that whose con- 
duct I have been giving some account of, 
were likely, the greater part of them, to be 
chimerical projectors, the drawers and r»- 
I 
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draw en of drculadng bills of •zcfaange, who | 
would employ the money in extnTagant un- 
dertaking!, which, with all the assistance that 
cotild be gxTen them, they would probably 
nerer be able «o complete, and which, if they 
should be completed, would never repay the 
expense which they had really cost, would ne» 
«er afford a fund capable of maintaining a 
quantity of labour equal to that wfaidi had 
been employed about them. The sober and 
frugal debtors of private persons, on the con- 
trary, would be more likely to employ the mo- 
ney borrowed in sober undertakings which 
were proportioned to their capitals, and which, 
though they might have less of the grand and 
the marvellous, would have more of the solid 
and the profitable; ««faich would repay with a 
laige profit whatever had been laid out upon 
them, and which would thus afford a fund 
capable of maintaining a much greater quan- 
Ci^ of labour than that which had been em- 
ployed about them. The success of this ope- 
ration, therefore, without increasing in the 
smallest degree the capital of the country, 
would only have transferred a great part of 
it from prudent and profitable to imprudent 
and unprofitable undertakings. 

Hiat the industry of Scotbind languished 
for want of money to employ it, was tibe opi- 
nion of the famous Ji^r l^w. By establish- 
ing a bank of a particular kind, which he 
seems to have imagined might issue paper to 
the amount of the whole value of all the lands 
in the country, he proposed to remedy this 
want of money. The parliament of Scotland, 
when he first proposed his project, did not 
think proper to adopt it. It was afterwards 
adopted, with some variations, by the Duke 
of Orleans, at that time regent of Fhmce. 
The idea of the possibility of multiplying pa- 
per money to almost any extent was the real 
foundation of what is called the MisaJwappi 
scheme, the most extravagant project, both of 
banking and stock-jobbing, that perhaps the 
world ever saw. The different operations of 
thb scheme are explained so fully, so clearly, 
and with so much order and distinctness, by 
Mr Du Vemey, in his Examination of the 
Political Reflections upon commerce and fi- 
nances of Mr Du Tot, that I shall not give 
any account of them, llie principles upon 
which it was founded are explained by Mr 
Law himsdf, in a discourse concerning mo- 
ney and trade, which he published in Soot- 
land when he first proposed his project The 
splendid but visionary ideas which are set forth 
in that and some other works upon the same 
principles, still oonlinno to make an impres- 
sion upon many people, and have, perhaps, in 
part, contributed to that excess of banking, 
which has of late been complained of, both in 
Scotland and in o her places. 

The bank of England is the greatest bank 
of circulation in Europe. It was incorporated, 
in pursuance of an act of parliament, by a 



charter under the great seal, dated the 87th of 
July 1694. It at that time advanced to go- 
vernment the sum of L.1,200,OX> for an an- 
nuity of L. 100,000, or for L.9$/X» a-year, 
interest at the rate of eight per cent, and 
L. 4,000 a-year for the expense of maaagr- 
ment. The credit of the new government, 
established by the Revolution, we may bdieve, 
must have been very low, when it was ohliigcd 
to borrow at so high an interest. 

In 1697, the bank was allowed to en- 
large its capitsl stock, by an ingrafbnent cf 
L. 1,001,171 : 10k Its whole capital stock, 
therefore, amounted at this time to L.8,901, 1 7 i 
10s. This ii^ralbnent is laid to have been 
for the support of public credit, la 1696, 
tallies had been at forty, and fifty, and sixty, 
per cent, discount, and bank notes at twemy 
per cenL* During tfie great re-eoinagc of 
the silver, which was going on at this lime, 
the bank had thought proper to disoontiDoe 
the payment of iu notes, which necessarily 
occasioned their discredit. 

In pursuance of the 7th Anne, c 7, the 
bank advanced and paid into the exchequer 
the sum of L. 400^000; making in all the sum 
of L. 1,600^000^ which it had advanced upon 
its original annuity of I«. 96,000 interest, and 
L. 4,000 for expense of management. In 
1708, therefore, the credit of government was 
as good as that of private persons, since it could 
borrow at six per cent, interest, the commoa 
legal and market rate of those times. In pur- 
suance of the same act, the bank cancelled 
exchequer biUs to the amount of L. 1,775,027 
17s. lOjd. at six per cent, interest, and was 
at the same time allowed to take in subscrii^ 
tions for doubling its capital. In 170S, 
therefbre^ the capital of the bank amonntwi to 
L.4,408,S43 ; and it had advanced to govern- 
ment the sum of L..S,375,0S7 : 17 : 10^ 

By a call of fifteen per cent, in 1709, there 
was paid in, and made stock, L.656,904 : 1 
9d.; and by another of ten per cent, in 1710, 
L.501,448: IS: 11. In consequence of those 
two calls, therefore, the bank capital amonnt- 
ed to L.5,559^995 : 14 : 8. 

In pursuance of the Sd George I. c S, the 
bank delivered up two millions of exchequer 
bills to be cancelled. It had at this time, there- 
fisre^ advanced to government L.5,S75»097 : 1 7 
lOd. In pursuance of the 8th George L c SI, 
the bank purchased of the Soutb^^ea company, 
stock to the amount of L. 4,0001,000: and in 
17SS, in consequence of the snbscriptioos 
which it had taken in for enabling it to make 
this purchase, its capital stock was increased 
by L.S,400,00a At this time, therefore, the 
bank had advanced to tlie public L 9,375,OS7 
17s. lO^d. ; and its capital stock aaMmnled 
only to L. 8,959^995 : 14 : 8. It wm upoti 
thb occasion that the sum which the bank had 
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cilvanc«d to the public, ind for which it re- 
ccnred interest, began first to exceed its capi- 
tal stock, or the sum for which it paid a divi- 
dend to the proprietors of bank stock ; or, in 
other words, that the bank began to have an 
undivided capital, over and above its divided 
one. It has continued to have an undivided 
capital of the same kind ever since. In 1746, 
the bank had, upon diiTerent occasions, ad- 
vanced to the public L. 1 1,686,800, and its di- 
vided capital had been raised by different calls 
and subacriptions to L. 10,780^00a The state 
of those two sums has continued to be the same 
ever aioce. In pursuance of the 4th of George 
III. c 25, the bank agreed to pay to govern- 
ment for the renewal of its charter L- 110^000^ 
without interest or re-payment. This sum, 
theivfare did not increase either of those two 
other sums. 

The dividend of the bank has varied accord- 
ing to the variations in the rate of the interest 
w^di it hsi^ at difierent times, received for the 
money it had advanced to the public, as well 
as aocording to other drcunstances. This 
rate of interest has gradually been reduced 
from eight to three per cent For some years 
past, the bank dividend has been at five and a- 
half per cent. 

The stability of the bank of England is 
equal to that (^the British government. All 
that it haa advanced to the public must be lost 
before ita creditors can sustain any loss. No 
other banking company in England can be 
established by act of parliament, or can con 
si»t of more than six members. It acts, not 
only as an ordinary bank, but as a great en- 
gine of state. It receives and pays the great- 
er part of the annuities which are due to the 
credilora of the public ; it circulates exchequer 
bills ; and it advances to government the an- 
nual amount of the land and malt taxes, which 
are frequently not paid up till some years there- 
after. In these difierent operations, its duty 
to the public may sometimes have obliged it, 
without any fault of its directors, to overstock 
the ctrculadon with paper money. It like- 
vise discounts merchants' bills, and has, upon 
•evens! difierent occasions, supported the credit 
of the principal houses, not only of England, 
but of Hamburgh and Holland. Upon one 
occasion, in 1763, it is said to have advan- 
ced far this purpose, in one week, about 
L. 1,600,000^ a greit part of it in bullion. I do 
not, however, pretend to warrant either the 
greatncaa of the sum, or the shortness of the 
time. Upon other occasions, this great com- 
pany has been reduced to the necessity of pay- 
ing in sixpences^ 

It is not by augmenting the capital of the 
country, but by rendering a greater part of 
that capital active and productive than would 
otherwise be so, that the most judicious opera- 
tions of banking can increase the industry of 
the ooanlry. That part ol his capital which 
a dealer is obliged to keep by him unemploy- 



ed and in reedy money, for answering occa- 
sional demands, is so much dead stock, which, 
so long as it remains in this situation, pro- 
duces nothing, either to him or to his country. 
Hie judicious operations of banking enable 
him to convert this dead stock into active and 
productive stock ; into materials to work up- 
on ; into tools to work with ; and into provi- 
sions and subsistence to work for ; into stock 
which produces something both to himself and 
to his country. The gold and «ilver money 
which circulates in any country, and by means 
of which, the produce of its land and hu 
hour is annually circulated and distributed 
to the proper consumers, is, in the same man- 
ner as the ready money of the dealer, all dead 
stock. It is a very valuable part of the capi- 
tal of the country, which produces nothing to 
the country. The judicious operations of 
banking, by substituting paper in the room of 
a great part of this gold and silver, enable the 
country to convert a great part of this dead 
stock into active and productive stock ; into 
stock which produces something to the coun- 
try. Tlie gold and silver money which circu- 
lates in any country may mry properly be 
compared to a highway, which, while it circu- 
lates and carries to market all the grass and 
corn of the country, produces itself not a sin- 
gle pile of either, llie judicious operations 
of banking, by providing, if I may be allowed 
so violent a metaphor, a sort of waggon-way 
through the air, enable the country to convert, 
as it were, a great part of its highways into 
good pastures, and com fields, and thereby to 
increase, very considerably, the annual pnv 
duce of its land and labour. The commerce 
and industry of the country^ however, it must 
be acknowledged, though they may be some- 
what augmented, cannot be altogether so s^ 
cure, when they are thus, as it were^ suspend- 
ed upon the Daedalian wings of paper money, 
as when they travel about upon the solid 
ground of gold and silver. Over and above 
tlie accidents to which they are exposed from 
the unskilfulness of the conductors of diis pa- 
per money, they are liable to several others, 
from whidi no prudence or skill of those coo- 
(factors can guard them. 

An unsuccessful war, for example, in which 
the enemy got possession of the capital, and 
consequently of that treasure which supported 
the credit of the paper money, would occasion 
a much greater confusion in a country where 
the whole circulation was carried on by paper, 
than in one where the greater part c' it was 
carried on by gold and silver. Hie usual in* 
strument of commerce having lost its value, 
no exchanges could be made but either by 
barter or upon credit. All taxes having been 
usually paid in paper money, the prince would 
not have wherewithal either to pay his troops, 
or to furnish his magasines ; and the sta^ of 
the country would be much more irretrievable 
than if the greater part of iu circulation boo 
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consisted in gold and sUrer. A prince, anxi- 
ous to maintain his dominions at all times in 
the stete in which he can most easily defend 
them, ou|^t upon this account to guard not 
only against that excessive multiplication of 
paper money which ruins the very b 
which issue it, but even against that multipli- 
cation of it which enables them to fill the great- 
er part of the ciiculation of the country with 
it, 

The circulation of every country may 
be considered as divided into two different 
branches ; the circulation of the dealers with 
one another, and the circulation between the 
dealers and the consumers. Hiough the 
pieces of money, whether paper or metal, may 
be employed sometimes in the one circulation 
and sometimes in the other; yet as both are 
constantly going on at the same time, each re- 
quires a certain stock of money, of one kind 
or another, to carry it on. The value of the 
goods circulated between the different dealers 
never can exceed the value of those circulated 
between the dealers and the consumers ; what- 
ever is bought by the dealen being ultimately 
destined to be sold to the consumers. Hie 
circulation between the dealers as it is carried 
on by whirfesale, requires generally a pretty 
large sum for every particular transaction. 
That between the dealers and the conanmera, 
on the contrary, as it is generally carried on 
by retail, frequently requires but very small 
gnes, a shilling, or even a halfpenny, being of- 
ten sufficient. Butsmall sumsdrculatemuch 
faster than large ones. A shilling changes 
roasters moie frequently than a guinea, and a 
halfpenny more firequently than a dulling. 
Though the annual purchases of all the con^ 
sumers, therefore, are at least equal in value 
to those of all the dealen, they can generally 
be transacted with a much smaller quantity of 
money ; the same pieces, by a more rapid cir- 
culation, serving as the instrument of many 
more purchases of the one kind than of the o- 



Paper money may be ao regulated as either 
to confine itself very much to the circulation 
between the different dealen, or to extend it- 
self likewise to a great part of that between 
the dealen' and the consumers. Where no 
bank notes are drculated under £10 value, as 
in London, paper money confines itwif very 
much to the circulation between the dealen. 
When a ten pound bank note comes into the 
hands of a consumer, he is generally obliged 
to change it at the first shop where he has oc- 
casion to purchase five shillings worth of 
* goods ; so that it often returns inu> the hands 
of a dealer before the consumer has spent the 
fortieth part of the money. Where bank 
notes are issaed for so small sums as 90s. as 
in Scotland, paper money extends itsdf to a 
considersble pan of liie drcnlation between 
dealen and consumers. Before tiie act of 
parliament which put a slop to the circulation 



of teti and five shilling notes, it filled a still 
greater part of that circulation. In the cur- 
rencies of North America, paper was coonnoo- 
ly issued for so small a sum as a shillings and 
filled almost the whole of that drculation. In 
some paper cunendes of Yorkshire, H was is- 
sued even for so small a sum as a sixpence 

Where the issuing of bank notes tar such 
very small sums is allowed, and commonly 
practised, many mean people mte both enabled 
and encouraged to become bankers. A per- 
son whose promissory note for £5, or even for 
20b. would be rejected by every body, will get 
it to be received without scruple when h is is- 
sued for so sm^ a sum as a sixpence. But 
the fieqoent bankruptcies to which such beg- 
garly bankera must be lisble, may occasion a 
very considerable inconveniency, and some- 
times even a Tery great calamity, to many 
poor people who had received their notes in 
payment. 

It were better, perhaps, that no bank notes 
were issued in any part of the kingdom for a 
smaller sum than £5. Paper money would 
then, probably, confine itadf, in every part <jt 
the kingdom, to the circulation between the 
different dealers, as much as it does at present 
in London, where no bank notes are issniNi 
under L. 10 valut ; L.5 being, in most part of 
the kingdom, a sum which, though it will pur. 
chase^ perhaps, little more than half the quar- 
tity of goods, is as much considered, and iss* 
seldom spent all at onoe, as L. 10 are amidst 
the profiiae expense of London. 

Where paper money, it is to be observed, it 
pretty much confined to the drculatioa bc^ 
tween dealen and dealen, as at London, 
there is always plenty of gold and silver. 
Where it extrads itself to a considerable part 
of the circulation between dealen and con- 
sumers, as in Scotland, and still more in 
North America, it bankhes gold and silver 
almost entirely from the country ; almost all 
the ordinary transactions of its interior com- 
merce being thus carried on by ^ptuper. The 
suppression of ten and five dulling bank notes, 
somewhat relieved the scarcity of gold and 
silver in Scotland; and the suppression of 
twenty shilling notes will proboUy relieve it 
still more. Those metalsare said so have be- 
come move abundant in America, since the 
suppression of some of their paper currenries. 
Tbey are said, likewise^ to have been more 
abundant before the institution of t 



Hiough paper money should be pretty 
much confined to the circulation between d»l- 
en and dealers, yet banks and bankers might 
still be able to give nearly the same assistance 
to the industry and commerce of the country, 
aa they had done when paper money filled al- 
moot the whole circulation. The ready mo- 
ney which a dealer is obliged to keep by him, 
for answering occasional denumds, is destined 
altopether for the drcnlation between hsmself 
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and other dealers of whom he buys goods. He 
ha4 no occasion to keep any by him for the 
circuUitioa between himself and the consum- 
cn> who are hk cuitomen, and who bring 
ready money to him, instead of taking any 
from him. Though no paper money, there- 
fore, was allowed to be issued, but for such 
sums as would confine it pretty much to the 
circulation between dealers and dealers; yet 
partly by discounting real bills of exchange, 
and parUy by lending upon caah-accounts, 
banks and bankers might still b<! able to re- 
lieve the greater part of those dealers from the 
n ic taa i ty of keeping any considerable part of 
their stock by them uaemployed, and in ready 
money, for answering occasional demands. 
They might still be able to give the utmost 
assistance which banks and bankers can with 
propriety gire to traders of every kind. 

To restrain private people^ it may be said, 
from receiving in payment the promissory 
noCCB of a banker for any sum, whether great 
or small, when they themselves are willing to 
receive them ; or, to restrain a banker from 
isBuiiig such notes, when all his neighbours 
are willing to accept of them, is a manifest 
violation of that natural liberty, which It is 
the poroper business of law not to infringe, but 
to support. Such regulations may, no doubt, 
be considered as in some respect a violaticm of 
natural liberty. But those exertions of the 
natural ibeity of a few individuals, which 
might endanger the security of the whole so- 
ciety, are, and ought to be, restrained by the 
laws of ail governments ; of the most free, as 
wdl as ot the most despoticaL Hie obliga- 
tion of building party walls, in order to pre. 
vent the communication of fire, is a violation 
of natural liberty, eiactly of the same kind 
with the regulations ef the banking trade which 
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A paper money, consisting in bank notes, 
issued by people of undoubted credit, pay- 
able upon demand, without any condition, 
and, in fact, always readily paid as soon as 
presented, is, in every respect, equal in value 
to gold and salver money, since gold and sil- 
ver money can at any time be had for it 
Whatever is either bought or sold for such 
paper, must necessarily be bought or sold as 
cheap as it eould have been for gold and siU 
ver. 

The increase of paper money, it has been 
said, by augmenting the quantity, and conse- 
quently diminishing the value, of the whole 
currency, necessarily augments the money 
price of commodities. But as the quantity of 
gold and silver, which is taken fiom the cur- 
rency, is alwajrs equal to the quantity of |ia- 
per which is added to it, paper money does 
not necessarily increase the quantity of the 
whole currency. From the beginning of the 
lau century to the present time, provisions 
never were cheaper in Scotland than in 1759, 
tliough, from the circulation of ten and five 



siiilling bank notes, there was dien more pa- 
per money in the country than at present. 
The proportion between the price of prori* 
sions in Scotland and that in England is the 
same now as before the great multiplication 
of banking companies in Scotland. Com is, 
upon most occasions, fully as cheap in Eng- 
land as in France, though there is a great deal 
of paper money in England, and scarce any 
in France. In 1751 and 1752, when l£r 
Hume published his Political Discourses, and 
soon after the great multiplication of paper 
money in Scotland, there was a very sensible 
rise in the price of provisions, owing, pro- 
bably, to the badness of tha seasons, and not 
to the multiplication of paper money. 

It would be otherwise, indeed, with a piu 
per money, consisting in promissory notes, of 
which the immediate payment depended, in 
any respect, either upon the good will of those 
who issued them, or upon a condition which 
the holder of the notes noight not always have 
it in his power to fulfil, or of which the pay- 
ment was not exigible till after a certain 
number of years, and which, in the mean 
time, bore no interest. Such a paper money 
would, no doubt, foil more or less below the 
value of gold and silver, according as the dif- 
ficulty or uncertainty of obtaining immediate 
payment was supposed to be greater or less, 
or according to the greater or less distance of 
time at which payment was exigible. 

Some years ago the dilierent banking com. 
panias of Scotland were in the practice of in- 
serting into their bank notes, what they called 
an q^onal clause ; by which they promised 
payment to the bearer, either as soon as the 
note should be presented, or, in the option of 
the directors, six months after such present- 
ment, together with the legal interest for the 
said six months. The directors ofsome of those 
banks sometimes took advantage of this op- 
tional clause, and sometimes threatened those 
who demanded gold and silver in exchange 
for a oonsiderabU number of their notes, that 
they would take advantage of it, unless such 
demanders would content themselves with a 
part of what they demanded. The promissory 
notes of those banking companies constituted, 
at that time, the far greater part of the cur- 
rency of Scotland, which this uncertainty of 
payment necessarily degraded below the va* 
lue of gold and silver money. During the 
continuance of this abuse (which prevailed 
chiefly in 1768, 1763, and 1764), while the 
exchange between London and Carlisle was at 
par, that between I>ondon and Dumfries would 
sometimes be four per cent against Dumfries, 
though this town is not thirty miles distant ^ 
from Carlisle. But at Carlisle, bills were 
paid in gold and silver ; whereas at Dumfries 
they were paid in Scotch bank notes ; and the 
uncertainty of getting these bank notes ex- 
changed for gold and silver coin, had thus do. 
graded them four per cent, below the value of 
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Hm nnra act of parliaoomt wUdi 
•uppreaaed ten mod fiTe BbiUing bazik notes, 
■uppresaed likewise this optional clause, and 
thereby restored the exchange between Eng- 
land and Scotland to its natural rate, or to 
what the course of trade and remittances might 
happen to make it. 

In the paper currencies of Yorkshire, the 
payment tk so small a sum as 6d. sometimes 
depended upon the condition, that the holder 
of the note should bring the change of a gui- 
nea to the penon who issued it ; a condition 
which the holders of such notes might fre- 
quently find it Tery difficult to fulfil, and which 
must haTC degraded this currency below the 
▼alue of gold and sQTer money. An act of par- 
liament, accordingly, declared all such clauses 
unlawful, and suppr esse d^ in the same man- 
ner as in Scotland, all promissory notes, pay- 
able to the bearer, under 20s. value. 

Hie paper currencies of North America 
consisted, not in bank notes payable to the 
bearer on demand, but in a goremment paper, 
of which the payment was not exigible till 
serersl years after it was issued ; and though 
the colony goremments paid no interest to the 
holders of this paper, they declared it to be^ 
and in fiict rendered it, a legal tender of pay- 
ment for the full yalue for which it was is- 
sued. But allowing the colony security to 
be perfectly good, L.100^ payable fifteen yean 
hence, for example, in a country where inte^ 
rest is at six per cent, is worth little more than 
L.40 ready money. To oblige a creditor, 
therefore, to accept of this as full payment 
for a debt of L. 100^ actually paid down in 
ready money, was an act of such ▼iolent in- 
justice, as has scarce, perhaps, been attempted 
by the government of any other country which 
pretended to be free. It bears the evident 
marks of having originally been, what the ho- 
nest and downright Doctor Douglas assures 
us it was, a scheme of fraudulent debtors to 
cheat their creditors, llie government of 
Pennsylvania, indeed, pretended, upon their 
first emisnon of paper money, in 178S, to 
render their paper of equal value with gold 
and silver, by enacting penalties against all 
those who made any difference in the price of 
their goods when they sold them for a colony 
paper, and when they sold them for gold and 
silver; a regulation equally tyrannical, but 
much less effectual, than that which it 
meant to support. A positive law may ren- 
der a shilling a legal tender for a guinea, be- 
cause it may direct the courts of justice to 
discharge the debtor who has made that ten- 
der ; but no positive law can oblige a person 
who sdb goods, and who is at liberty to sell 
or not to sell as he pleases, to accept of a shil- 
ling as equivalent to a guinea in the price of 
them. Notwithstanding any regulation of this 
kind, it appeared, by the course of exdiange 
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of the colonies, to L. V90f and in otbcct to w 
great a sum as L. 1 100 currency ; thisdificr- 
ence in the value arising from the dificreoce 
in the quantity of paper emitted in the dif. 
ferent colonies, and in the d i sta nce and pro^ 
bahility of the term of its final dtscharga and 
redemption. 

No Iaw, therefore, could be more cqutable 
tfian the act of pariiament, so unjostly com- 
plained of in the colonies, which declared, 
that no paper currency to be emitted there in 
time coming, should be a legal tender of pay- 
ment 

Peimsylvania was always more modctate m 
its emissions of paper money than any other 
of our colonies. Its paper currency, aeeofd- 
ingly, is said never to have sunk bdow the 
value of the gold and silver which waa cur- 
rent in tiie colony before the first emissimi of 
its paper money. Before that emiaaion, the 
colony had raised the denomination of its coin, 
and had, by act of assembly, o r dered 5&. ster- 
ling to pass in the colonies for 9s. 3d;, and 
afterwards for 6s. 8d. A pound, colony cur- 
rency, therefore, even when that currency was 
gold and silver, was more than thirty per 
cent below the value of I«.l sterling; and 
iriien that currency was tuned into paper, it 
was seldom much more than thirty per cent 
bdow that value. The pretence for raising 
the denomination of the coin was to prevent 
the exportation of gold and silver, by mak- 
ing equal quantities of those metab pass far 
greater sums in the colony than they did in 
the mother country. It was found, however, 
that the price of all goods from the mother 
country rose exsctly in proportion as tbrr 
raised the denomination of their coin, so that 
their gold and silver were exported as fast as 



Tlie paper of each colony being rec ei * e d in 
the payment of the provincial taxes, for th« 
full value for which it had been issued, it ne- 
cessarily derived from this use some additiocw 
al valuer over and above what it would have 
had, from the real or supposed diatanoe of the 
term of its final discharge and redemption. 
This additional value was greater or leas, ac- 
cording as the quantity of paper issued wxa 
more or less above what could be employed in 
the payment of the taxes of the particular ok 
lony which issued it It was in all the eoW 
nics very much above what could be emptoj- 
ed in this manner. 

A prince, who should enact that a ccnain 
proportion of his taxes soould be paid in a pa- 
per money of a certain kind, ntight thereby 
give a certain value to thb paper money, even 
though the term of its final disch arg e and re- 
demption should depend altogether upon die 
will of the prince. If die bank which issued 
this paper was careful to keep the quantity of 
it always somewhat below what could eMily 



with Great Britain, that L. 100 sterling was '. be employed in this manner, the demand ffar 
occsMonalty considered as equivalent, in some '. it might be such as to make it even bear a 
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prtmimiv or sell for MHiiewliat more in the 
iii«rk«t than the quantitj of gold or nlTcr cur- 
nncj for which it was ismed. Some people 
account in this manner for what is called the 
agio of the hank of Amsterdam, or for the su- 
periority of bank money over current money, 
though thb bank money, as they pretend, can- 
not be taken out of the bank at the will of the 
owner. The greater part of foreign bills of ex- 
change must be paid in bank money, that is, by 
a traosfer in the books of the bank ; and tHe di- 
recton of the bank, they allege^ are careful to 
keep the whole quantity of bank money al- 
ways below what this use occttions a demand 
for. It is upon this account, they say, the 
bank money sells for a premium, or bears an 
agio of four or five per cent, abore the same 
nominal sum of the gold and tHrfr currency 
of the country. Thb account of the bank of 
AmatcnlaiDt howeirer, it will appear hereafter, 
is in a great measure chimericaL 

A peper currency whidi falls below the tb- 
loe of gold and sihrer coin, does not thereby 
sink the value of those metals, or occasion 
equal quantities of them to exchange for a 
smaller quantity of goods of any other kind. 
The proportion between the value of gold and 
«lvcr and that of goods of any other kind, de- 
pends in all cases, not upon the nature and 
quantity of any particular paper money, which 
may be current in any paiticular country, but 
upon the richness or poverty of tibe mines, 
which happen at any particular time to supply 
the great market of the commercial world 
with those metals. It depends upon the pro* 
pofftiofi between the quantity of labour which 
is necessary in order to bring a certain quan- 
tity of gold and silver to market, and that 
which is necessary in order to bring thither a 
certain quantity of any other sort of goods. 

If bankers are restrained from issuing any 
circulating bank notes, or n(»tes payable to 
the bearer, for less than a certain sum ; and 
if they are sufajjccted to the obligation of an 
immfdiatf and unconditional payment of such 
bank notes as soon as presented, their trade 
nay, with safety to the public, be rendered in 
sll other respecu perfectly free. The hue 
multiplication of banking companies in both 
parts of the united kingdom, an event by 
which many people have been much alarmed, 
instead of diminishing, increases the security 
of the public It obliges all of them to be 
mate circumspect in their conduct, and, by 
aocesteoding their currency beyond its due 
proportion to their cmh, to guard themselves 
against those malicious runs, which the rival- 
ship of so many competiton is always ready 
to bring upon them. It restrains the circul- 
ation St each particular company within a 
narrower circle, and reduces Ibcir circulating 
notes to a smaller number. By dividing the 
whole circulation into a greater number of 
parts, the failure of any one company, an ac- 
rsdcol which, in the coune of things must 



sometimes happen, becomes of less conse- 
quence to the public This free competition, 
too, obliges all bankers to be more liberal 
in their dealings with their customers, lest 
their rivab should carry them away. In ge^ 
neral, if any branch of trade, or any division 
of labour, be advantageous to the public, the 
freer and more general the competition, it will 
always be the more sa 



CHAP. III. 

or THX AOCUHULATION OP CAPTTAL, OA OF 
PRODOCnVE AND DNnODUCTITX LABOUB. 

TtaERB is one sort of labour which adds to the 
value of the subject upon iriiich it is bestow, 
ed ; there is anotlier which has no such effect. 
The former as it produces a value, may be 
called productive, the latter, unproductive* la- 
bour. Thus the labour of a manufacturer 
adds genersliy to the value of the materials 
which he works upon,, that of his own main 
tenance, and of his master's profiL The la^ 
boor of a menial servant, on the contrsry, adds 
to the value of nothing. Though the manu- 
ihcturer haA his wa(-^ advanced to him by his 
matter, be in reaUty costs him no expense, 
the value of those wages being generally re- 
stored, together with a profit, in the improved 
value of the suliject upon iriiich his labour is 
bestowed. But the maintenance of a menial 
servant never is restored. A man grows rich 
by employing a multitude of manufiicturers; 
he grows poor by maintsining a multitude or 
menial servants. The labour of the latter, 
however, has its value^ and d cs e i w e s its r^. 
ward as well as that of the former. But the 
labour of the manufacturer fixes and realises 
itself in some particular subject or vendible 
commodity, which lasts for some time at least 
after that labour u past. It is, as it were, a 
certain quantity of labour stocked and stored 
up, to be employed, if necessary, upon some 
odier occasion. That subject, or, what is the 
same thing, the price of that sut^ject, can af- 
terwards, if neceisary, out into motion a 
quantity of labour equal to that which had 
originally produced it. The labour of the 
mraial servant, on the contrsry, does not fix 
or realise itself in any particular subject or 
vendible commodity. His services generally 
perish in the very instant of their performance, 
and seldom leave any trace of value behind 
them, for which an equal quantity of senrice 
could afterwards be procured. 

The Ubour of some of the most respectable 



4 Some V^SDcb sutbon of sn 
Duity have uwd th««e words la • diflkrenr m»»e. 
the hrt dMDtcr of the fourth book, I alun 
•bow th»fc their niim to sa taipraMr one. 
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orden in the tociety is, like that of menial 
servants, unproductive of any value, and does 
not fix or realise itself in any permanent sub- 
ject, or vendible commodity, which endures 
after that labour is past, and for which 
equal quantity of labour could afterwards be 
procured. The sovereign, for example, with 
all the officers both of justioe and war who 
serve under him, the whole army and navy, 
are unproductive labourers, lliey are the 
servants of the public, and are maintained by 
a part of the annual produce of the industry 
of other people. Their service, how honour* 
able, how useful, or how necessary soever, 
produces nothing for which an equal quantity 
of service can afterwards be procured. The 
protection, security, and defence, of the com- 
monwealth, the effect of tlieir labour this year, 
will not purchase its protection, security, and 
defence, for the year to come. In the same 
class must be ranked, some both of the grav- 
est and most important, and some of the most 
frivolous professions; churchmen, lawyers, 
physicians, men of letters of all kinds ; players, 
buffoons, musicians, opera-singers, opera, 
dancers, &c. The labour of the meanest of 
these has a certain value, regulated by the 
very same principles which regulate that of 
every other sort of labour ; and that of the 
noblest and most useful produces nothing 
which could afWrwards purchase or procure 
an equal quantity of labour. like the «le. 
clamation of the actor, the harangue of the 
orator, or the tune of the musician, the work 
of all of them perishes in the very instant of 
its production. 

Both productive and unproductive labour- 
er^ and those who do not labour at all, are 
all equally maintained by the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country. This 
produce, how great soever, can never be in- 
finite, but must have certain limits. Accord- 
ing, therefore, as a smaller or greater propor- 
tion of it is in any one year employed in main- 
taining unproductive hands, the more in the 
one case, and the less in the other, will re- 
main for the productive, and the next year's 
produce will be greater or smaller according- 
ly ; the whole annual produce, if we except 
the spontaneous productions of the earth, be- 
ing the effect of productive labour. 

Tliough the whole annual produce of the 
land and labour of every country is no doubt 
ultimately destined ibr supplying the con- 
sumption of its inhabitants, and fur procuring 
a revenue to them ; yet when it first comes 
either from the ground, or from tlie hands of 
the productive labourers, it naturally divides 
itself into two parts. One of them, and fre. 
quently the largest, is, in the first pUce, des- 
tined for replacing a capital, or for renewing 
the provisions, materials, and finished work, 
which had been withdrawn from a capital ; the 
other for constituting a revenue either to the 
owner of tliis capital, as the profit of his stock. 
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or to some other penon, as the rent of his 
land. Tlius, of the produce of land, one part 
replaces the capiul of the fanner ; the other 
pays his profit and the rent of tfa« landlord ; 
.ind thus constitutes a revenue both to the 
owner of this capital, as the profits of his stock, 
and to some other person as the rent of his 
land. Of the produce of a great manofacto. 
ry, in the same manner, one part, and that aU 
ways the largest, replaces the capital of the un- 
dertaker of the work ; the other pays has pro- 
fit, and thus constitutes a revenue to the own- 
er of this capitaL 

That part of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of any country which replaces a 
capital, never is immediately employed to main, 
tsin any but productive hands. It pays the 
wages of productive labour only. That which 
is immediately destined for constituting a re- 
venue, either as profit or as rent, may maiii- 
tain indifferently either productive or unpro- 
ductive hands. 

Whatever part of his stock a man employs 
as a capital, he always expecta it to be re- 
placed to him witlk a profit. He employs it, 
therefore, in maintaining productive hands 
only ; and after having served in the function 
of a capital to him, it constitutes a revemic to 
them. Whenever he employs any part of it 
in maintaining unproductive hands of any 
kind, tiiat part is from that moment withdrawn 
from his capital, and placed in his stock re- 
served for immediate consumption. 

Unproductive labourers, and those who do 
not labour at all, are all maintained by reve^ 
nue ; either, first, by that part of the annual 
produce whidi is originally destined for con- 
stituting a revenue to some particular per- 
sons, either as the rent of land, or as the pro- 
fits of stock ; or, secondly, by that part which, 
though originally destined for replacing a ca- 
pital, and for maintaining productive labour, 
eis only, yet when it comes into their hands, 
whatever part of it is over and above their neu 
cessary subsistence, may be emplojred in main, 
taining indifierently either productfre or un- 
productive hands. Thus, not only the great 
landlord or the rich merchant, but even the 
common workman, if his wages ai« consider- 
able, may maintain a menial servant ; or he 
may sometimes go to a play or a puppet-show, 
and so contribute his share towards mainrsin- 
ing one set of unproductive laboarcfs; or be 
may pay some taxes, and thus help to main, 
tain another set, more honourshle and useful, 
indeed, but equally unproductiveL No part 
of the annual produce, however, which had 
been originally destined to replace a capital, 
is ever directed towards maintaining unpro- 
ductive bands, till af^r it has put into motion 
its full complement of productive labour, or 
all that it could put into motion in the way in 
which it was employed. Hie workman must 
have earned his wages by work done, before 
he can enpploy any part <^ them in this man 
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Bcr. That part, too» U genenliy but • small 
ooe. It ii his spare revenue oiUj, of which 
praductiTB labourers have seldom a great deal. 
They generally have some, however ; and in 
the payment of taiea, the greatness of their 
number may compensate^ in some measure^ 
the smallncss of their contribution. The rent 
of land and the proilts of stock are everywhere, 
therefore, the principal sources from which 
unproductive hands derive their subsistence, 
niese are the two sorts of revenue of which 
the owaeri have generally most to spare. 
They might both maintain indifferently, either 
productive or unproductive hands. They 
seem, however, to have some predilection for 
the latter. The expense of a great lord feeds 
gcneimily more idle than industrious people 
The rich merchant, though with his capital 
he maintains industrious people only, yet by 
his expense, that is, by the employment of his 
revenue, he feeds commonly the very same 
sort aa the great lord. 

Hie proportion, therefore, between the pro- 
ductive and unproductive hands, depends very 
much in every country upon the proportion 
be twe en that part of the annual produce, 
which, as soon aa it comes either from the 
ground, w from the hands of tlie productive 
labourers, is destined for replacing a capital, 
and that which is destined for constituting a 
revenue, either as rent or as profit. Hus pro- 
portioo is very different in rich from what it 
is in poor countries. 

Thus, at present, in the opulent countries 
ei Europe, a very large, frequently the largest, 
portion of the produce of the land, is destined 
for replacing the capital of the ridi and inde- 
pendent farmer ; the other for paying his pro- 
tits, and the rent of the landlord. But an- 
ciently, during the prevalency of the feudal 
government, a very small portion of the pro- 
duce was sufficient to replace the capital em- 
ployed in cultivation. It consuted common, 
ly in a few wretched cattle, maintained alto- 
gether by the spontaneous produce of unculti- 
%ate<l land, and which might, therefore, be 
considered as a part of that spontaneous pro- 
duce. It generally, too, belonged to the Isnd- 
lord, and was by him advanced to the occu- 
piers of the land. All the rest of the produce 
properly belonged to him too, either as rent 
lor his land, or as profit upon this paltry capi- 
tal. The occupiers of land were generally 
ooodmen, whose persons and effects were 
equally his property. Those who were not 
bondmen were tenants at will ; and though 
the rent which they paid was ofien nominally 
little more than a quit.rent, it really amount- 
ed to the whole produce of the land. Their 
lord cottid at all times command their bbour 
in peace and their service in war. Though 
they Uved at a distance from his house, they 
were equally dependent upon him as his re- 
tainers who lived in it. But the whole pro- 
duce of the land undoubtedly belongs to him. 



who can dispose of the labour and service of 
all those whom it maintains. In the present 
state of Europe, the share of the landlord sel- 
dom exceeds a third, sometimes not a fourth 
part of the whole produce of the land. Hie 
rent of land, however, in all the improved 
parts of the country, has been tripled and qua- 
drupled since those ancient times; and this 
tliird or fourth part of the annual produce is, 
it seems, three or four times greater than the 
whole had been before. In the progress of 
improvement, rent, though it increases in pro- 
portion to the extent, diminishes in proportion 
to the produce of the land. 

In the opulent countries of Europe, great 
capitals are at present employed in trade and 
manufactures. In the ancient state, the little 
trade that was stirring, and the few homely 
and coarse manufactures that were carried on. 
required but very small capitals. These, how- 
ever, must have yielded very large profits. 
The rate of interest was nowhere less than ten 
per cent, and ^eir profits must have been suf- 
ficient to afford this great interest. At pre- 
sent, the rate of interest, in the improved parts 
of Europe, is nowhere higher than six per 
cent.; and in some of the most improved, it 
is so low as four, three, and two per cent. 
Though that part of the revenue of the inha- 
bitants which is derived from the profits of 
stock, is always much greater in rich than in 
poor countries, it is because the stock is much 
greater ; in proportion to the stock, the pro- 
fits are generally much less. 

That part of the annual produce, therefore, 
which, as soon as it comes either from the 
gnmnd, or from the hands of the productive 
labourers, is destined for replacing a capital, 
is not only much greater in rich than in poor 
countries, but bears a much greater propor- 
tion to that which is immediately destined for 
constituting a revenue either mz. J^nt or as pro- 
fit The funds destined for the maintenance 
of productive labour are not only much great- 
er in the lormer than in the latter, but bear a 
much greater proportion to those iriiich, though 
they may be employed to maintain either pro- 
dnctive or unproductive hands, have generally 
a predilection for the latter. 

The proportion between those different 
funds necessarily determines in every country 
the general character of the inhabitants as to 
industry or idleness. We are more industri. 
ous than our forefathers, because, in the pre- 
sent times, the funds destined for the mainte. 
nance of industry are much greater in propor- 
tion to those which are likely to be employed 
in the maintenance of idleness, than they were 
two or three centuries ago. Our ancestors 
were idle for want of a sufiident encourage- 
ment to industry. It is better, says the pro- 
verb, to play for nothing, than to work for no. 
thing. In mercantile and manufacturing 
towns, where the inferior ranks of people are 
chiefly maintained by the employment of ca- 
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pita], they are in general indnitrioua, sober, 
and thriring; as in many Rnglish, and in 
most Dutch towns. In those towns which are 
principally supported by the constant or occa. 
sional residence of a court, and in which the 
inferior ranks of people are chiefly maintained 
by the spending of rerenue, they are in gene> 
ral idle, dissolute, and poor; as at Rome^ 
Versailles, Compeigne, and Fontainbleau. If 
vou except Eouen and Bourdeauz, there is 
little trade or industry in any of the parlin- 
ment towns of France ; and the inferior ranks 
of people, being chiefly maintained by the ex- 
pense of the members of the courts of justice, 
and of those who come to plead before them, 
are in general idle and poor. The great 
trsde of Rouen and Bourdeaux seems to be 
altogether the effect of their situation. Rouen 
is necevarily the entrepot of almost all the 
goods which are brought either from foreign 
countries, or from the maritime prorinces of 
France, for the consumption of the great dtj 
of Paris. Bourdeaux is, in the same manner, 
the entrepot of the wines which grow upon the 
banks of the Gaironne, and of be riiren 
which run into it, one of the richest wine 
countries in the world, and which seems to 
produce tlie wine fittest for exportation, or best 
suited to the taste of foreign nations. Such 
advantageous sitiuitions necessarily attract a 
great capital by the great employment which 
they affbrd it ; and the employment of this ca- 
pital is the cause of the industry of those two 
cities. In the other parliament towns of 
France, very littie more capital seems to be 
employed than what is necessary far supply- 
ing their own consumption; that is, litUe 
more than the smallest capital which can be 
employed in them. The same thing may be 
said of Paris, Madrid, and Vienna. Of those 
three cities, Paris is by far the moat industri- 
ous, but Paris itself is the principal market of 
all the manufactures established at Paris, and 
its own consumption is the principal object of 
all the trade iriiicfa it carries on. ^ London, 
Lisbon, and Copenhagen, are, perhaps, the 
only three cities in Europe, which are both 
the constant residence of a court, and can at 
the same time be considered as trading cities, 
or as cities which trade not only for their own 
consumption, but for that of other cities and 
countries. The situation of all the three is 
extremely advantageous, and naturally fits 
them to be the entrepots of a great part of the 
goods destined for the consumption of distant 
places. In a city where a ^eat revenue is 
spent, to employ with advantage a capital for 
any other purpose than for supplying the con^ 
sumption of that dty, is probably more difli. 
cult than in one in which the inferior ranks of 
people have no other maintenance but what 
they derive from the employment of such a 
capitaL The idleness of the greater part of 
the oe^ple who are maintained by the expense 



of revenue^ oomipCa, it is probaUe, the indus- 
try of those who ought to be maintained by 
the employment of capital, and rendera it Im 
advantageous to employ a capital there than in 
other places. There was little tradeor indaa- 
try in Edinburgh before the Union. When 
the Scotch parliament was no longer to be as- 
sembled in it, when it c ease d to be the neeea- 
sary residence of the principal nobility and 
gentry of Scotland, it became a dty of aome 
trade and industry. It still rontiniif% bow. 
ever, to be the residenee of the principal 
courts of justice in Scotland, of the boards of 
customs and excise, &c A considerable re- 
venue, therefore^ sdll continues to be spent in 
it. In trade and industry, it is much inlerior 
to Glasgow, of vdiich the inhabitants are 
chiefly maintained by the employnient of ca- 
pital. The inhabitants of a large village, it 
has sometimes been observed, after having 
made considersble progress in manufiKtnres, 
have become idle and poor, in oonsequenoe of 
a great lord's having taken up his residence in 
their netghbouiitood. 

The proportion betw e en capital and reveb. 
nue^ therefore, seems e te iy ii h e i e to regnlate 
the proportion between industry and idlenrai. 
VHierever capital predo min a t<% industry pr^ 
vails ; wherever revenue^ idleneca. Kvcry in- 
crease or diminution of capital, tbcrelbrB, na» 
turally tends to increase or diminish the ical 
quantity of industry, the number of prodno- 
tive hands, and consequently the excfanngeable 
value of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country, the real wealth and v^ 
venue of all its inhabitants. 

Capitab are increased by parsimony, and 
diminished by prodigality and misoooducL 

Whatever a person saves from his revcnne be 
adds to his capital, and either employs it him. 
self in maintaining an additional number of 
productive hands, or enables some other per- 
son to do so^ by lending it to him lor an inte- 
rest, that iSy for a shareof the profits. Aslbe 
capital of an individual can be increased only 
by what he saves from his annual revenue or 
hu annual gains, so the c^taj of a society, 
which is the same with that of all the indivi. 
duals who compose it, can be increased only 
in the same manner. 

Parsimony, and not industry, is the imme- 
diate cause of the increase of capital Indus- 
try, indeed, provides the subject which parai. 
mony accumuhtfes; but whatever industry 
might acquire^ if parsimony did not save and 
store up, the capital wMild never be the 
greater. 

Psrsiroony, by increasing the fund wlucii is 
destined for the maintenance of produdive 
hands, tends to increase the number of those 
hands whose labour adds to the value of the 
subject upon which it is bestowed. It tends, 
therefore, to increase the exchangeable valua 
of the annual produce of the land and laboui 
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of tb» country. It puts into motion an addi- 
tional quandtj of industry, which gives an ad> 
ditional value to the annual produce. 

What is annually saved, is as regularly con* 
sumed aa y^ibat is annually spent, and nearly 
in the same time too : but it is consumed by a 
diflfiescnt set of people. That portion of bis 
revenue which a rich man annually spends, is, 
in moat esses, consumed by idle guests and 
menial servants, who leave nothing behind 
them in return for their consumption. That 
portion which he annually saves, as, for the 
sake of the profit, it is immediately employed 
as a capital, is consumed in the same manner, 
and nearly in the same time too^ but by a dif- 
fercDC set of people : by labourers, manufac- 
turers, and artificers, who re-produce, with a 
profit, the value of their annual consumption. 
His revenue^ we shall suppose, is paid him in 
money. Had he spent the whole, the food, 
clothing, and lodging, which the whole could 
have purchased, would have been distributed 
among the former set of people. By saving a 
part of it, as that part is, for the sake of the 
profit, immediately employed as a capital, ei- 
ther by himself or by some other person, the 
food, clothing, and lodging, which may be 
poidiaaed with it, are necessarily reserved for 
the latter. The consumption is the same, but 
the consumers are different. 

By vrhat a frugal man annually saves, he 
not only affords maintenance to an additional 
number of productive hands, for that of the 
ensuing year, b«jt like tha founder of a public 
woriuJiouae ho establishes^ as it were, a per- 
petual fund for the maintenanca of an equsl 
number in all times to come. The perpetual 
aDotment and destination of this fund, indeed, 
is net alwaya guarded by any positive law, by 
sny tnist-nght or deed of mortmain. It is 
always guarded, however, by a very powerful 
principle, the plain and evident interest of eve- 
ry individual to whom any share of it shall 
ever bisk>ng. No part of it can ever after- 
wards he employed to maintain any but pro^ 
ductive hands, without an evident loss to the 
persoo who thus perverts it from i 



The prodigal perverts it in this manner 
By not confiining his expense within his in- 
come, he encroaches upon his capitaL Like 
him who perverts the revenues of some pious 
foundation to profane purposes, he pays the 
wages of idleness with those funds which the 
frugality of his forefathen had, as it were, 
consecrated to the maintenance of industry. 
By diminishing the funds destined for the em- 
ployment of productive labour, he necessarily 
diminisbes, so fiv as it depends upon him, the 
quantity of that labour which adds a value to 
the subject upon which it is bestowed, and, 
consequently, the value of the annual pitMluce 
of the land and labour of the whole country, 
the real wealth and revenue of its inhabitants. 
If the prodigality of some were not compen- 



sated by the frugality of others, the conduct 
of every prodigal, by feeding the idle with the 
bread dTthe industrious, would tend not only to 
beggar himself, but to impoverish his country. 

Tliough the expense of the prodigal should 
be altogether in home made, and no part of it 
in foreign commodities, its effect upon the 
productive funds of the society would still be 
the same. Every year there would still be a 
certain quantity of food and clothing, which 
ou^t to have maintained productive, employ 
ed in maintsining unproductive hands. Eve 
ry year, therefore, thero would still be some 
^minution in what would otherwise have been 
the value of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country. 

This expense, it may be ssid, indeed, not 
being in foreign goods, and not occasioning 
any exportation of gold and silver, the same 
quantity of mpney would remain in the coun- 
try as before^* But if the quantity of food and 
clothing which were thus consumed by unpro- 
ductive, had been distributed among productive 
hands, they would have reproduced, together 
with a profit, the full value of their consump. 
tion. The same quantity of money would, in 
this ease, equally have remained in the coun- 
try, and there would, besides, have been a re- 
producdon of an equal value of consumable 
goods. Thera would have been two values 
instead of one. 

Tlie same quantity of money, besides, can- 
not long remain in any country in which the 
value of the annual produce diminishes. The 
sole use of money is to circulate consumable 
goods. By means of it, provisions, materials, 
and finished work, are bought and sold, and 
distributed to thdr proper consumers. The 
quantity of money, thoefore, which can be 
annually employed in any country, must be 
determined by the value of the consumable 
goods annually circulated within it. Hiese 
must consist, either in the immediate produce 
of the land and bbour of the country itself, or 
in something which had been purchased with 
some pert of that produce. Their value, 
therefore, must diminish as the value of that 
produce diminishes, and along with it the 
quantity of money which can be employed in 
circulating theou But the money which, by 
this annual diminution of produce, is annual- 
ly thrown out of domestic circulation, will not 
be aUowed to lie idle. The interest of who- 
ever possesses it requires that it should be em- 
ployed ; but having no employment at home, 
it vrill, in spite of all laws and prohibitions, be 
sent abroad, and employed in purchasing con- 
sumable goods, which may be of some use at 
home. Its annual exportation will, in this 
manner, continue for some time to add some- 
thing to the annual consumption of the coun- 
try beyond the value of its own annual 
produce. What in the days of its prosperity 
had been saved from that annual produce, and 
employed in purchasing gold and silver, wilt 
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contribute, for some little tiiiie» to support its 
consumption in adTenity. The exportation 
of gold and silver is, in this case, not tfie cause, 
but the eflfect of its declension, and uiaj even, 
for some little time, alleviate the misery of 
that declension. 

The quantity of money, on the eontrary, 
must in every country naturally iacrease as 
the value of the annual produce increases. 
The value of the consumable goods annually 
circulated within the society being greater, 
will require a greater quantity of money to cai' 
culate them. A part of the increased produce, 
therefore, will natuially be employed in pur- 
chasing, wherever it is to be had, the additional 
quantity of gold and silver necessary for dr. 
culating the rest. The increase of those me- 
tals will, in this case, be the effect, not the 
cause, of the public prosperity. Gold and siU 
ver are purchased everywhere in the same 
manner. The food, clothing, and lodging, the 
revenue and maintenance, of all those whose 
labour or stock u employed in bringing them 
from the mine to the market, is the price paid 
for them in Peru as well as in England. The 
country which has this price to pay, will never 
be long without the quantity of those metals 
which it has occasion for; and no country 
will ever long retain a quantity which it has 
no occasion for. 

Whatever, therefore, we may imagine the 
real wealth and revenue of a country to con. 
sist in, whether in the value of the annual pio> 
duce of its land and labour, as plain reason 
seems to dictate, or in the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals which circulate within it, as vulgar 
prejudices suppose ; in either view of the mafc> 
ter, eveiy prodigal appears to be a public ene- 
my, and every frugal man a public benefac- 
tor. 

The effects of misconduct are often the 
same as those of prodigality. Every injudi- 
cious and unsuccessful project in agriculture, 
mines, fisheries, trade, or manufactures, tends 
in the same manner to diminish the funds des- 
tined for the maintenance of productive labcmr. 
la every such project, though the capital is 
consumed by productive hands only, yet as, 
by the injudicious manner in which they are 
employed, they do not reproduce the full va. 
lue of their consumption, there must always 
be some diminution in what would otherwise 
have been the productive funds of the society. 

It can seldom happen, indeed, that the cir- 
cumstances of a great nation can he much af- 
fected either by the prodigality or misconduct 
of individuals; the profusion or imprudence 
^ef some being always more than compensated 
by 4^ frugality and good conduct of others. 

With regard to profusion, tiie principle 
which prompts to expense is the passion for 
present enjoyment ; which, though sometimes 
violent and very difficult to be ribtrained, is in 
l^ncral only momentary and occasional. But 
the principle which prompts to save, is t'.«> 



desire of bettering our condition; 
which, though generally cahn and 
ate, comes with us from the womb, i 
leaves ua till we go into the grave. In the 
whole interval which separates those two mo- 
menta, there is scarce, periu^M, a single in- 
stance, in which aoy noan b so pcrftctly and 
completely satisied with Ids situation, as to be 
without any wish of alteration or improve, 
ment of any kind. An augmentatioa of for- 
tune is the means by which the g ie at ct part 
of men propose and wish to better their oon- 
dition. It is the means the most vulgar and 
the most obvious ; and the most likely way ai 
augmentiiig their fortune, is to save arid accu- 
mulate some part of what they acquire, cither 
regularly and annually, or upon some extra- 
ordinary occasinn. Though the principle ai 
expense, therefore , prevails in almoat all men 
upon some occasions, and in some men vpon 
almost all occasions ; yet in the greater pert of 
men, taking the whole course of their hfo at 
an average, the principle of frugality seems 
not only to predominate, but to predominate 
very greatly. 

With regard to misoonduct, die nmnbcr of 
prudent ai^ successful undeftakangs is eiwry- 
wfaere much greater than that of iii)udiciotts 
and uasucceasful ones. After all our com- 
pbunts of the frequency of bankru ptci e s , the 
unhappy men who fall into this misfortune^ 
make but a very small part of the whole mim- 
ber engaged in trade, and all other aosts ef 
business ; not much more, perhaps, than one 
in a thouaaad. Bankraptcy is, perhaps, the 
greatest and most humiliating calamity whidi 
can befai an innocent man. The grei^er part 
of men, therefore, are sufficiently careful to 
avoid it. Some, indeed, do not avoid it; as 
some do not avoid the gallows. 

Great nations are never unpovcrisned by 
private^ though they sometimes are by pabKc 
prodigidity and misconduct. The wholes or 
almost the whole public revenue is, in most 
countries, employed in maintaining onp rodn c- 
tive hands. Such are the people who eoospose 
a numerous and splendid oourt, a great eode- 
siastical establishment, great fleets and armies, 
who in time of peace produce nothing, and in 
time of war acquire nothing which can com- 
pensate the expense of maintaining them, even 
while the war lasts. Such people^ aa they 
themselves produce nothing, are all i ~ 
ed by the produce of other mcn'i 
When multiplied, therefore, to an un 
number, they may in a particular year con- 
sume so great a share of this prodnce, as not 
to leave a sufficiency f(Sr maintaining the pro- 
ductive labourers, who should reprodooe it 
next year. The next year's produce, them- 
fore, will be less than that of the foregoing; 
and if the same disorder should oon*snuc, that 
of the third year will be stiil less than that of 
the second. Those unproductive hands who 
should be maintained by a pan only of thr 
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spare rcrenue of th« people, may consume so 
great e share of their whole revenue, and there* 
hy oblige so greet a number to encroach upon 
their capitals, upon the funds destined for the 
maintenance of productive labour, that all the 
frugality and good conduct of individuals may 
not be able to compensate the waste and de- 
gradation of produce occasioned by this vio- 
lent and forced encroachment. 

This frugality and good conduct, however, 
is, upon most occasions, it appears from ezpe- 
riencei, sufficient to compensate^ not only the 
private prodigality and misconduct of indivi- 
duals, but the public extravagance of govern- 
ment. The uniform, constant, and uninter- 
rupted effort of every man to better his condi- 
tion, the principle from which public and na- 
tional, as well as private opulence is original- 
ly derived, is fiwjuently powerful enough to 
maintain the natural progress of things to. 
wards improvement, in spite both of the ex- 
travagance of government, and of the greatest 
errors of administration. Lake the unknown 
principle of animal life, it frequently restores 
Health and vigour to the constitution, in spite 
not only of the disease, but of the absurd pre- 
scriptions of the doctor. 

The annual produce of the land and labour 
of any nation can be increased in iu value by 
no other means, but by increasing either the 
anmbcr of its productive labourers, or the 
productive powers of those labourers who had 
before been employed. The number of iu 
productive labourers, it is evident, can never 
pe much inci eased, but in consequence of an 
increase of capital, or of the funds destined for 
maintaining them. The productive powers 
of the same number of labourers cannot be in. 
creased, but in conaequencc either of : 
addition and improvement to those machines 
and instruments which facilitate and abridge 
labour, or of more proper division and distri- 
butioD of employment. In either case, an ad* 
ditionai capital is almost always required. It 
is by means of an additional capital only, that 
the undertaker of any work can either provide 
his workmen with better machinery, or make 
a more proper distribution of employment 
among them. When the work to be 
consists of a number of parts, to keep every 
man constantly employed in one way, requires 
a much greater capital tliaii where every man 
is occasionally employed in every different 
part of the work. When we compare, there- 
fore, the state of a nation at two different pe- 
riods, and find that the annual produce of its 
land and labour is evidently greater at the lat* 
ter than at tJie former, that its lands are better 
cultivated, ite manufactures more numerous 
and mote flourishing, and its trade more ex- 
tensive ; we may be assured that its capital 
must bsve increased during the interval be- 
tween those two periods^ and that more must 
have been added to it by the good conduct of 
sooM, tlian bad been taken from it either by 



the private misconduct of others, or by the 
publie extravagance of government. But we 
shall find this to have been the case of almost 
all nations, in all tolerably quiet and peace> 
able times, even of those who have not enjoyed 
the most prudent and parsimonious govern- 
ments. To form a right judgment of it, in- 
deed, we must compare the state of the coun- 
try at periods somewhat distant from one ano- 
ther. The progress is frequently so gradual, 
that, at near periods, the improvement is not 
only not sensible, but, from the declension ei- 
ther of certain branches of industry, or of cer- 
tain districts of the country, things which 
sometimes happen, though tlie country in ge- 
neral is in great prosperity, there frequently 
arises a suspicion, that tlie riches and industry 
of the whole are decaying. 

The annual produce of the land and labour 
of England, for example, is certainly much 
greater than it was a little more than a cen- 
tury ago, at the restoratioB of Charles II« 
Though at present few people, I believe, 
doubt of this, yet during this period five years 
have seldom passed away, in which some book 
or pamphlet has not been published, written, 
too, with such abilitieB as to gain some autho- 
rity with the public, and pretending to de- 
monstrate that the wealth o^ the nation was 
fittt declining; that die country was depopu- 
lated, agriculture neglected, manu&ctores de- 
caying, ami trade undone. Nor have these 
publications been all party pamphlets, the 
wretched ofispring of fidsehood and venality. 
Many of them have been written by very can- 
did and very intelligent people, who wrote no- 
thing but what they believed, and for no other 
reason but because they believed it. 

The annual produce of the land and labour 
oi England, agpEun, was certainly much great- 
er at the Restoration tiian we can suppose it 
to have been about a hundred years before, at 
the accession of Elisabeth. At this period, 
too, we have all re as on to believe, the country 
was much more advanced in improvement, 
than it had been about a century before, to- 
wards the close of the dissensions between the 
houses of York and Lancaster. Even then it 
was, probably, in a better condition than it 
had been at the Norman conquest : and at the 
Norman conquest, than during the confusion 
of the Saxon heptarchy. Even at this early 
period, it was certainly a more improved coun* 
try than at the invasion of Julius Ciesar, when 
its inhabitants were nearly in the same stata 
with the savages in North America. 

in each of those periods, however, there 
was not only much private and public profu- 
sion, many expensive a&d unnecessary wars, 
great perversion of the annual produce ivom 
maintaining productive to maintain unproduc- 
tive hands ; but sometimes, in the confusion 
of dvil discord, such absolute vraste and de» 
structioB of stock, as might be supposed, not 
only to retard, as it certainly did, the natuni 
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accumulation of richea, but to luiTe left the 
country, at the end of die period, poorer than 
at the beginning. Thus, in die happiest and 
most fortunate period of them all, that which 
has passed since the Restorsdon, how many 
disorders and misfortunes have occurred, 
whidi, could they hare been foieseen, not only 
the imporerishment, but the total ruin of the 
country would have been expected from them ? 
The fire and the plague of London, the two 
Dutch wars, the disorders of the reroludon, 
the war in Ireland, the four ezpensiTe French 
wars of 1688, 1701, 1748, and 1756, together 
with the two rebellions of 1715 and 1745. In 
the course of the four French wars, the nation 
has contracted more than L. 145,000,000 of 
debt, over and above all the other eztiaordi- 
nary annual expense which they occaaoned ; 
so that the whole cannot be computed at less 
than L.900,000,00a So great a share of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, has, since the Reroludon, been em- 
ployed upon differmt occasions, in maintain- 
ing an extraordinary number of unproducdTe 
luuDds. But had not those wars giren this 
particular direction to so large a capital, the 
greater part of it would naturally have been 
employed in maintaining prodoctiTe hands, 
whose labour would haTe replaced, with a pro- 
fit, the whole i«lue of their consumption. The 
value of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country would hsva been consi- 
derably increased by it every year, and every 
years increase would have angmented still 
more that of the following year. If ore houses 
would have been built, more lands would have 
been improved, and those whidi had been im- 
proved before would have been better culti- 
vated ; more manufactures would have been 
established, and those which had been estab- 
lished before would have been more extended ; 
and to what height the real wealth and reve- 
nue of the country might by this time have 
been raised, it is not perhaps very easy even 
to imagine. 

But though the profusion of government 
must undoubtedly hiive retarded the natural 
progress of England towards wealth and im- 
provement, it has not been able to stop it. 
llie annual produce of its land and labour is 
undoubtedly much greater at present dian it 
was either at the RcstorsticA or at the Revo- 
lution. The capital, therefore, annually em- 
ployed in cultivating this land, and in main- 
taining this labour, must likewise be much 
greater. In the midst of all the exactions of 
government, this coital has been stiendy and 
gradually accumulated by the private fruga. 
Itty and good conduct of individuals, by their 
miiversal, continual, and uninterrupted effort 
to better their own condition. It isthia effort, 
protected by law, and allowed by liberty to 
exert itself in the manner that is most advao- 
tageous, which has nnaintained the p r o gr es s 
•f En^and towards opulence and improve^ 



ment in almost all former timn, and which, 
it is to be hoped, will do so in all futnrv 

les. Enghnd, however, as it has never 
been blessed with a very parBmomoos go- 
vemment, so parsimony has at no time been 
the characteristic virtue of its inhabitants., It 
is die highest impertinenoe and prcsomptioa, 
therefore, in kings and ministers to preCnd to 
watch over the economy of private people^ 
and to restrain their expense, either by sum^ 
tuary laws, or by prohibiting the imp o rt at ion 
of foreign luxuries. They are themselves al- 
ways, and without any exception, the greatest 
spendthrifts in the society. Let them look 
well after their own expense^ and they may 
safely trust private people with theirs. If 
their own extravagance does not rain the staler 
that of the sulject never wilL 

As frugality increases, and prodi^suty di- 
minishfs, the public capital, so the conduct of 
those whose expense just equals dieir rev enu e, 
without either accumulating or en crof hing. 
neither increases nor dimfnishrs i^ Some 
modes of expense^ however, seem to oootn- 
bute more to die growth of public opulence 
than others. 

The revenue of an individua] may be spent, 
either in things which are consumed imrnedi- 
ately, and in which one day's expense can nci. 
thcr alleviate nor support that of another; or it 
may be spent in things more durable, which 
can therdTore be accumulated, and in whiefa 
every day's cxpenae may, as he ch ooBe % cither 
alleviate, or support and heighten, the effect 
of that of the following day. A man of for- 
tune, for example, may either wpenA hb reve- 
nue in a profuse and sumptuous table, and in 
maintaining a great number of mental ser 
vants, and a multitude of dogs and hor ses ; 
or, contenting himself with a frugal table, 
and few attendants, he may lay out the greau 
er part of it in adorning his bouse or his coun- 
try viUa, in useful or ornamental boiUings 
in useful or ornamental furniture, in coDect. 
ing books, statues, pictures; orin thingsaoce 
frivolous, jewds,. baubles, ingenioos trinkets 
of different kinds; or, what is most triiing 
of all, in amassing a great wardrobe of fine 
dodws, like die fiivourite and ininirtw of a 
great prince who died a few years ago. Were 
two men of equal fortune to wpead their reve- 
nue, the one diiefly in the one way, the other 
in the other, the magnificence of the petson 
whose expense had been chiefly in durable 
commodities, would be continually increasing, 
every day's expense contributing something 
to support and heighten the effect of that of 
the following day ; that of the other, on the 
contrary, would be no grenter at the end of 
the period than at the b^imdng. The for- 
mer too would, at the end of the period, be 
the richer man of the two. He would have 
a stock of goods of some kind or other, which, 
though it might not be worth all that it cost, 
would always be worth something. No f 
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or vestigie of the expense of the latter would 
remain, and the effects of ten or twenty years* 
proluaton would be as completely annihilated 
as if they bad never existed. 

As the one mode of expense is more favour- 
able tiian the other to the opulence of an in- 
dividual, so is it likewise to that of a nation. 
Hie bouses, the furniture, the clothing of the 
ridi, in a little time, become useful to the in- 
ferior and middling ranks of people. They 
are able to purchase them when their superi- 
ors grow weary of them ; and the general ac- 
commodation of the whole people is thus gra- 
dually improved, when this mode of expense 
becomes universal among men of fortune. In 
oountriea which have long been rich, you will 
frequently find the inferior ranks of people in 
possession both of houses and furniture per- 
fectly good and entire^ but of which neither 
the one could have been buUt, nor the other 
have been made for their use. What was for- 
mcriy a seat of the family of Seymour, is now 
an inn upon the Bath road. The marriage- 
bed of James L of Great Britain, which his 
queen brought with her from Denmark, as a 
present fit for a sovereign to make to a sove- 
reign, was, a few yean ago» the ornament of 
an aldiouae at Dunfermline. In some an- 
cient cities, which either have been long sta- 
tionary, or have gone somewhat to decay, you 
will sometimes scarce find a single house 
which could have been built for its present 
inhabitants. If you go into those houses, 
too^ you will frequently find many excellent, 
tbough antiquated pieces of furniture, which 
are «till very fit for use, and which could as 
little have been made for tbem. Noble pa- 
laces, magnificent rillas, great collections of 
books, statues, pictures, and other curiosities, 
are fiiequently both an ornament and an hon- 
our, not only to the neighbourhood, but to 
the whole country to which they belong. Ver- 
sailles is an ornament and an honour to France, 
Stowe and Wilton to England. Italy still 
continues to command some sort of venera- 
tion, by the number of monuments of this 
kind which it poss es s e s, though the weahh 
which produced them has decayed, and tbough 
the genius which planned them seems to be 
extinguished, perhaps from not having the 
same employmenL 

The expenae, too* which b laid out in dur. 
able commodities, is favourable not only to 
accumulation, but to frugality. If a person 
should at any time exceed in it, he can easily 
reform without exposing himself to the cen- 
sure of the public. To reduce very much the 
number of his servants, to reform his table 
from great profusion to great frugality, to lay 
down his equipage afW he hak once set it up, 
arc cJuinges which cannot escape the observa- 
tion of bis neighbours, and whidi are sup- 



posed to imply somw acknowledgment of pre- 
ceding bad conduct. Few, therefore, of those 
who have once been so unfortunate as to launch 
out too far into this sort of expense, have af- 
terwards the courage to reform, till ruin and 
bankruptcy oblige them. But if a person has, 
at any time, been at too great an expense in 
building, in furniture, in books, or pictures, 
no imprudence can be inferred from his chang- 
ing his conduct. These are things in which 
further expense is frequently rendered unne- 
cessary by former expense ; and when a per- 
son stops short, he appears to do so^ not be- 
cause he has exceeded his fortune, but because 
he has satisfied his fisncy. 

Hie expense, besides, that is laid out in 
durable commodities, gives maintenance, com- 
monly, to a greater number of people than 
that which is employed in the most profuse 
hospitality. Of two or three hundred weight 
of provisions, which may sometimes be served 
up at a great festival, one half, perhaps, is 
thrown to the dunghill, and there is always a 
great deal wasted and abused. But if the ex- 
pense of this entertainment had been employed 
in setting to work masons, carpenters, uphol- 
sterers, mechanics, &c. a quantity of provisions 
of equal value would have been distributed 
among a still greater number of people, who 
would have bought them in pennyworths and 
pound weights, and not have lost or thrown 
away a single ounce of them. In the oi\e way, 
besides, thn expense maintains productive, in 
the other unproductive hands. In the one 
way, therefore, it increases, in the other it 
does not increase the exchangeable value of 
the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the country. 

I would not, however, by all this, be un- 
derstood to mean, that the one species of ex- 
pense always betokens a more liberal or gene- 
rous spirit than the other. When a man of 
fortune spends his revenue chiefly in hospita- 
lity, he shares the greater part of it with his 
friends and companions; but when he em- 
ploys it in purchasing such durable commo 
dities, he often spends the whole upon his 
own person, and gives nothing to any body 
without an equivalent. The latter species of 
expense, therefore, especially when directed 
towards frivolous objects, the little omamenta 
of dress and furniture, jewels, trinkets, gew- 
gaws, frequently indicates, not only a trifling, 
but a base and selfish disposition. All that I 
mean is, that the one sort of expense, as it 
always occasions some accumulation of valu- 
able commoditiea, as it is more favourable to 
private frugality, and, consequently, to the in- 
crease of the public capital, and as it main- 
tains productive rather than unproductive 
hands, conduces more than the other to the 
growth of public opulence. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OP ETOCK LENT AT WTEKKST. 

The stock wbich is lent at interest is always 
considered as a capital by the lender. He 
expects that in due time it is to be restored to 
him, and that, in the mean time, the borrower 
is to pay him a certain annual rent for the use 
of it. The borrower may use it either as 
capital, or as a stock reserved for immediate 
consumption. If he uses it as a a^tal, he 
employs it in the maintenance of productive 
labourers, who reproduce the Talue, with a 
profit. He can, in this case, both restore the 
capital, and pay the interest, without alienat- 
ing or encroaching upon any other source of 
revenue. If he uses it as a stock reserved for 
immediate consumption, he acts the part of a 
prodigal, and diasipatea, in the maintenance 
of the idle, what was destined for the support 
of the industrious. He can, in this case, nei- 
ther restore the capital nor pay the interest, 
without either alienating or encroaching upon 
some other source of revenue, such as the pro> 
perty or the rent of land. 

The stock which is lent at interest is, no 
doubt, occasionally employed in both diese 
ways, but in the former much more frequently 
than in the latter. Hie man who borrows in 
order to spend will soon be mined, and he 
who lends to him will generally have occasion 
to repent of his folly. To borrow or to lend 
for such a purpose, therefore, is, in all cases, 
where gross usury is out of the question, con- 
trary to the interest of both parties; and 
though it no doubt happens sometimes, that 
people do both the one and the other, yet, 
from the regard that all men have for their 
own interest, we may be assured, that it cannot 
happen so very frequently as we are sometimes 
apt to imagine. Ask any rich man of com- 
mon prudence, to which of the two sorts of 
people he has lent the greater part of his stock, 
to those who he thinks will employ it profit 
ably, or to those who will spend it idly, and he 
will laugh at you for proposing the question. 
Even among borrowers, therefore^ not the 
people in the world most famous for fruga- 
lity, the number of the frugal and industrious 
surpasses oonsiden.bly that of the prodigal 
and idle. 

The only people to whom stock is commonly 
lent, without their being expected to make any 
very profitable use of it, are country gentle^ 
men, who borrow upon mortgage. Even they 
scarce ever borrow merely to spend. What 
they borrow, one may say, is conmionly spent 
before they borrow it. They have generally 
consumed so great a quantity of goods, ad- 
vanced to them upon credit by shop-keepers 
tnd tradesmen, that they find it necessary to 



Ibomnr at interest. In order to pay the debt. 
Hie capital borrowed replaces the capitals of 
those shop-keepers and tradesmen whidi tbm 
country gentlemen could not have replaced 
from the rents of their estates. It is not pro- 
perly borrowed in order to be spent, but in 
order to replace a capital which had been spfent 
before. 

Almost all loans at interest are made in 
money, either of paper, or of gold and silver ; 
but what the borrower really wants, and what 
the lender readily supplies him with, is not 
the money, but the money's worth, or the 
goods which it can purchase. If he wants it 
as a stock for immediate consumption, it is 
those goods only which he can place in that 
stock* If he wants it as a capital for employ- 
ing industry, it is from those goods only that 
the industrious can be furnished with the too]% 
materials, and maintenance necessary for car- 
rying on their work. By means of the loan, 
the lender, as it were, aasigns to the borrower 
his right to a certain portion of the anmia] 
produce of the land and labour of the coun- 
try, to be employed as the borrower pleases. 

The quantity of stock, therefore, or, as it b 
commonly expressed, of money, whidi can be 
lent at interest in any country, is not regu- 
lated by the value of the money, whedier pa- 
per or coin, which serves as the instrument 
of the diflferent loans made in that country, 
but by the value of that part of the annual 
produce, which, as soon as it comes either firom 
the ground, or from the hands of the prodoo> 
tive labourers, is destined, not oidy for re- 
placing a capital, but such a capitd as the 
owner does not care to be at the trouble of 
employing himself. As such capitals are com- 
monly lent out and paid back in money, they 
constitute what is called the monied interest. 
It is distinct, not only from the landed, but 
from the trading and manuiacturing interests 
as in tliese last the owners themselves employ 
their own capitals. Even in the monied in- 
terest, however, the money is, as it were, but 
the deed of assignment, which conveys from 
one hand to another those capitals which the 
owners do not care to employ themselves. 
Those capitals may be greater, in almost any 
proportion, than the amount of the money 
which serves as the instrument of Ihar con- 
veyance ; the same pieces of money succes- 
sively serving for many diflerent loans, as well 
as for many difierent purchases. A, for ex- 
ample^ lends to W L. 1000, with which W 
immediately purchases of B L.1000 worth oi 
goods. B having no occasion for the money 
himself, lends the identical pieces to X, vi^th 
which X immediately purchases of C another 
L.1000 worth of goods. C, in the same man- 
ner, and for the same reason, lends them to 
T, who again purchases goods with them of 
D. In this manner, the same pieces, either 
of coin m of paper, may, in the couive of » 
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few days, serre ta the instrument of three dif- 
ferent loans, and of three different purchases, 
earb of which is, in value, equal to the whole 
amount of those pieces. What the three mo- 
nied men. A, B, and C, assigned to the three 
borrowers, W, X, and Y, is the power of 
making those purchases* In this power con- 
sist both the value and the use of the loans. 
Hie stock lent by the three monied men is 
equal to the value of the goods which can be 
purchased with it, and is three times greater 
than that of the money with which the pur- 
chases are made. Those loans, however, may 
be all perfectly well secured, the goods pur- 
chased by the different debtors being so em- 
ployed as, in due time, to bring back, with a 
profit, an equal value dther of coin or of pa- 
per. And as the same pieces of money can 
thus serve as the instrument of different loans 
lo three, or, for the same reason, to thirty 
times their value, so they may likewise suc- 
cessively serve as the instrument of repay- 
ment. 

A capital lent at interest may, in this man- 
ner, be considered as an assignment, from the 
lender to the borrower, of a certain consider, 
able portion of tlie annual produce, upon con- 
dln'on that the borrower in return shall, dur- 
tng the continuance of the loon, annually as- 
sign to the lender a small portion, called the 
interest ; and, at the end of it, a portion equally 
conadcrable with that which had originally 
been assigned to him, called the repayment 
Though money, either coin or paper, serves 
generally as the deed of assignment, both to 
the smaller and to the more considerable por- 
tion, it is itself altogether different from what 
is aatiigned by it. 

In proportion as that share of the annual 
produce which, as soon as it comes either from 
the ground, or from the hands of the produ(>- 
tive labourers, is destined for replacing a ca- 
pital, increases in any country, what is called 
the monied int<»%st naturally increases with 
it. The increase of those particular capitals 
Inim which the owners wish to derive a reve- 
nue without bdng at the trouble of employ- 
ing tlicm themselves, naturally accompanies 
the general increase of capitals ; or, in other 
words, aa stock increases, the quantity of stock 
to be lent at interest grows gradually greater 
and greater. 

As the quantity of stock to be lent at inte- 
rest increases, the interest, or the price which 
must be paid for the use of that stock, neces- 
sarily diminishes, not only from those general 
causes which make the market price of things 
cxnnmonly diminish as their quandty increases, 
but from other causes which are peculiar to 
this particular case. As capitals increase in 
any country, the profits which can be made 
by employing them necessarily diminish. It 
becomes gradually more and more difficult to 
find within the country a profitable method of 
employing any new capital. There arises, in 



consequence, a competition between different 
capitals, the owner of one endeavonring to 
get possession of that employment which is 
occupied by another ; but, upon most occa- 
sions, he can hope to justle that other out of 
this employment by no otlier means but by 
dealing upon more reasonable termb. He must 
not only sell what he deals in somewhat cheap- 
er, but, in order to get it to sell, he must 
sometimes, too, buy it dearer. The demand for 
productive labour, by the increase of the funds 
which are destined for maintaining it, grows 
every day greater and greater. Labourers ea- 
sily find employment ; but the owners of ca- 
pitals find it difficult to get labourers to em- 
ploy. Their competition raises the wages of 
labour, and sinks the profits of stock. But 
when the profits which can be made by the 
use of a capital are in this manner dimmish, 
ed, as it were, at both ends, the price which 
can be paid for the use of it, that is, the rate 
of interest, must necessarily be diminished 
with them. 

Mr Locke, Mr Lawe, and Mr Montesquieu, 
as well as many other writers, seem to have 
imagined that the increase of the quantity of 
gold and silver, in consequence of the disco- 
very of the Spanish West Indies, was the real 
cause of the lowering of the rate of interest 
through the greater part of Europe. Those 
metals, they say, having become of less value 
themselves, the use of any particular portion 
of them necessarily became of less value too, 
and, consequently, the price which could b« 
paid for it. This notion, which at first sight 
seems so plausible, has been so fully exposed 
by Mr Hume, that it is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to say any thing more about it. The follow- 
ing very short and plain argument, however, 
may serve to explain more distinctly the fal- 
lacy which seems to have misled those gentle- 



Before the discovery of the Spanish West 
Indies, ten per cent, seems to have been the 
common rate of interest through tlie greater 
part of Europe. It has since that time, in 
different countries, sunk to six, five, four, and 
three per cent. Let us suppose, that in every 
particular country the value of silver has sunk 
precisely in the same proportion as the rate of 
interest ; and that in those countries, for ex. 
ample, where interest has been reduced from 
ten to five per cent, the same quantity of sil- 
ver can now purchase just half the quantity of 
goods which it could have purchased before. 
This supposition will not, I believe, be found 
an3rwhere agreeable to the truth ; but it is the 
most favourable to the opinion which we are 
going to examine ; and, even upon this sup- 
position, it is utterly impossible tliat the low- 
ering of the value of silver could have the 
smallest tendency to lower the rata of interesL 
If £100 are in those countries now of n< 
more value than £50 were then, £10 must 
now be of no more value than £5 were tlien. 
K 
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Whatever were the causes which lowered the 
ralue of the capita], the same must necessarily 
have lowered that of the interest, and exactly 
in the same proportion. The proportion be- 
tween the value of tlie capital and that of the 
interest must have remained the same, though 
the rate had never been altered. By altering 
the rate, on the contrary, the proportion be- 
tween those two values is necessarily altered. 
If L.100 now are worth no more than L.50 



mon interest of money; what can ooaunonly 
be given for the use of money being ncccsaa- 
rily regulated by what can commonly be made 
by the use of it. 

Any increase in the quantity of commodi- 
ties annually circulated within the country, 
while that of the money which circulated them 
remained the same, would, on the contivyi 
produce many other important effects, besides 
that of raising the value of the money. The 



were then, L.5 now can be worth no more | capital of tiie country, though it might 
dian I<.2, IDs. were then. By reducing thei nally be the same, would really be augmented. 



rate of interest, therefore, from ten to five per 
cent, we give for the use of a capital, which 
is supposed to be equal to one half of its for- 
mer value, an interest which is equal to one 
fourth only of the value of the former interest. 
An increase in the quantity of silver, while 
that of the conmiodides circulated by means 
of it remained the same, could have no other 
effect than to diminish the value of that metal. 
The nominal value of all sorts of goods would 
be greater, but their real vulue would be pre- 
cisely the same as before. They would be ex- 
changed for a greater number of pieces of sil- 
ver ; but the quantity tit labour which they 
could command, the number of people whom 
they could maintain and employ, would be 
precisely the same. The capital of the country 
would be the same, though a greater number 
of pieces might be reqtusite for conveying any 
equal portion of it from one hand to another. 
Tlie deeds of assignment, like the conveyances 
of a verbose attorney, would be more cumber- 
some ; but the thing assigned would be pre- 
cisely the same as before, and could produce 
only the same efiects. The funds for main- 
taining productive labour being the same, the 
demand for it would be the same. Its price 
or wages, therefore, though nominally greater, 
would really be the same. They would be 
paid in a greater number of pieces of silver, 
but they would purchase only the same quan- 
tity of goods. The profits of stock would be 
the same, both nominally and really. The 
wages of labour are commonly computed by 
the quandty of silver which is paid to the liu 
bourer. When that is increased, therefore, 
hb wages appear to be increased, though they 
may sometimes be no greater than before. 
But the profits of stock are not computed by 
the number of pieces of silver with which they 
are paid, but by the proportion which those 
pieces bear to the whole capital employed. 
Thus, in a particular country, 5s. a-week are 
said to be the common wages of labour, and 
ten per renL the common profits of stock ; but 
the whole capital of the country being the 
same' as before, the competition between the 
different capitals of individuals into which it 
was divided would likewise be the same. 
Hiey would all trade with the same advanta- 
ges and disadvantages. The conunon pro- 
portion beewecn capital and profit, therefore, 
would be the same, and consequently the conw 



It might continue to be expressed by the i 
quantity of nxoney, but it would command a 
greater quantity of labour. The quantity of 
productive labour which it couM maintain and 
employ would be increased, and conaequcndy 
the demand for that labour. Its wages would 
naturally rise with the demand, and yet might 
appear to sink. They might be paid with a 
smaller quantity of money, but that smalier 
quantity might purchase a greater quantity of 
goods than a greater had done before. The 
profits of stock would be diminished, bod) 
really and in appearance. Hie whole capital 
of the country being augmented, the oompeti. 
tion between the diflTerent capitals of wiiifh 
it was composed would naturally be augmenu 
ed along with it. The owners of those parti- 
cular capitals would be obliged to contrut 
themselves with a snudler proportion of the 
produce of that labour which their rcspectivr 
capitals employed. The interest of mooey, 
keeping pace always with the profits of »trck, 
might, in this manner, be greatly diminished, 
though the value of money, or the quantity of 
goods which any particular sum could pur- 
chase, was greatly augmented. 

In some countries the interest of mooey 
has been prohibited by law. But as some- 
thing can everywhere be made by the use of 
money, something ought everywhere to be 
paid for the use of it. This r^ulation, in- 
stead of preventing, has been found from ex- 
perience to increase the evil of usury. The 
debtor being obliged to pay, not only for the 
use of the money, but for the risk which hi> 
creditor runs by accepting a compensation for 
that use, he is obliged, if one may say so, to 
insure his creditor from the penalties of usury. 

In countries where interest ispennittcd, tivi 
law in order to prevent the extortion of usui^v 
generally fixes the highest rate which can bv 
taken without incurring a penalty. Tfab rate 
ought always to be somewhat above the low- 
est market price, or the price which b com- 
monly paid for the use of money by those who 
can give the most undoubted security. If 
this legal rate should be fixed bekrw the lav- 
est market rate, the effects of this fixatii^n 
must be nearly the same as those of a total 
prohibition of interesL ITie creditor will ooc 
lend his money for less than the use of it is 
worth, and the debtor must pay him for the 
risk which he runs by accepting the full va- 
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lue of chat use. If it is filled predcely at the 
lowest market price, it ruins, with honest peo- 
ple who respect the laws of their country, the 
rredit of all those who cannot give the Tery 
best lecurity, and obliges them to have re- 
coune to eioiiritant usurers. In a country 
such as Great Britain, where money is lent to 
goTemmcnt at three per cent, and to private 
people, upon good security, at four and four 
and a-half, the present legal rate, five per cent 
is perhaps as proper as any. 

The legal rate, it is to be observed, though 
it ought to be somewhat above, ought not to 
be much above the lowest market rate. If 
the legal rate of interest in Great Britain, 
for example, was fixed so high as eight or ten 
per cent, the greater part of the money which 
was to be lent, would be lent to prodigals and 
projectors, who alone would be willing to give 
this high interesL Sober people, who will 
jrive for the use of money no more than a 
part of what they are likely to make by the 
u^ of it, would not venture into the compe- 
tition. A great part of the capital of the 
country would thus be kept out of the hands 
which were most likely to make a profitable 
and advantageous use of it, and thrown into 
tho«e which were most likely to waste and de- 
stroy it. Where the legal rate of interest, on 
the contrary, is fixed but a very little above 
the lowest market rate, sober people are uni- 
veisily preferred, as borrowers, to prodigals 
and projectors. The person who lends money 
gels nearly as much interest from the former 
as he dares to take from the latter, and his 
money is much safer in the hands of the one 
set of people than in those of the other. A 
great part of the capital of the country is thus 
thrown into the hands in which it is most 
likfiy to be employed with advantage. 

No law can reduce the common rate of in- 
terest below the lowest ordinary market rate 
at the time when that law is made. Notwith- 
standing the edict of 1766, by which the 
French king attempted to reduce the rate of 
inti-rest from five to four per cent money 
continued to be lent in France at five per 
cent, the law being evaded in several different 
»4ys. 

'She ordinary market price of land, it is to 
be obsferved, depends everywhere upon the or- 
dinary market rate of interest The person 
who has a capital from which he wishes to de- 
rive a revenue, without taking the trouble to 
employ h himself, deliberates whether he 
should buy land with it, or lend it out at in- 
tcrefit The superior security of land, to- 
gether with some other advantages which al- 
most everywhere attend upon this species of 
property, will generally dispose him to con- 
tent himself with a smaller revenue from land, 
tlian what he might have by lending out his 
money at interest These advantages are suf- 
ficient to compensate a certain difference of 
iweoue ; bat they will compensate a certain | 
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difference only ; and if the rent of land should 
fall short of the interest of money by a greater 
difference, nobody would buy land, which 
would soon reduce its ordinary price. On 
the contrary, if the advantages should much 
more than compensate the difference, every, 
body would buy land, which again would 
soon raise its ordinary price. When interest 
was at ten per cent Und was commonly sold 
for ten or twelve years purchase. As interest 
sunk to six, five, and four per cent the price 
of land rose to twenty, five-and-twenty, and 
thirty yean purchase. The market rate of 
interest is higher in France than in England, 
and the common price of land is lower. In 
England it commonly sells at thirty, in France 
at tiK'enty years purchase. 



CHAP. V. 

or THS DIFFERENT EMPLOYMENTS OF 
CAFITAL8. 

Trough all capitals are destined for the main- 
tenance of productive labour only, yet the 
quantity of Uiat labour which equal capitals 
are capable of putting into motion, varies ex- 
tremely according to the diversity of their em- 
ployment ; as does likewise the value which 
that employment adds to the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country. 

A capital may be employed in four differ- 
ent ways ; efther, first, in procuring the rude 
produce annually required for the use and 
consumption of the society ; or, secondly, in 
manufacturing and preparing that rude pro- 
duce for immediate use and consumption ; or, 
thirdly in transporting either the rude or ma- 
nufactured produce from the places where 
they abound to tliose where they are wanted ; 
or, lastly, in dividing particular portions of 
either into such small parcels as suit the oc- 
casional demands of those who want them. 
In the first way are employed the capitals of 
all those who undertake improvement or cul- 
tivation of lands, mines, or fisheries; in the 
second, those of all master manufacturers ; in 
the third, those of all wholesale merchants; 
and in the fourth, those of all retailers. It is 
difficult to conceive that a capital should be 
employed in any way which may not be class- 
ed under some one or other of those four. 

Each of those four methods of employing 
a oapiul is essentially necessary, either to the 
existence or extension of the other three, or 
to the general oonveniency of the society. 

Unless a capital was employed in furnish- 
ing rude produce to a certain degree of abun- 
dance, neither manufactures nor trade of any 
kind could exist 

Unless a capital was employed in manufac- 
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taring that part of the rude produce which 
requires a good deal of preparation before it 
can be fit for use and consumption, it dther 
would nerer be produced, because there could 
be no demand for it; or if it was produced 
spontaneously, it would be of no value in ez- 
cltange, and could add nothing to the wealth 
of the society. 

Unless a capital was employed in trans- 
porting either the rude or manu&ctuied pro- 
duce from the places where it abounds to 
those where it is wanted, no more of either 
could be produced than was necessary for the 
consumption of (he neighbourhood. The ca- 
pital of the merchant ezdianges the surplus 
produce of one place for that of another, and 
thus encourages the industry, and increases 
the enjoyments of both. 

Unless a capital was employed in breaking 
and dividing certain portions either of the 
rude or manufactured produce into sudi small 
parcels as suit the occasional demands of those 
who want them, every num would be obliged 
to purchase a greater quantity of the goods 
he wanted than his immediate occasions re- 
quired. If there was no such trade as 
butcher, for example, every man would be 
obliged to purdsase a whole ox or a whole 
sheep at a time. This would generally be in- 
convenient to the rich, and much more so to 
the poor. If a poor workman was obliged to 
purchase a month's or six months' provisions 
at a time, a great part of the stock which he 
employs as a capital in the instruments of his 
trade, or in the furniture of his shop, and 
which yields him a -revenue, he would be 
forced to place in that part of his stock which 
is reserved for immediate consumption, and 
which yields him no revenue. Nothing can be 
more convenient for such a person than to be 
able to purchase his subsistence from day to 
day, or even from hour to hour, as he wanta 
it. He is thereby enabled to employ almost 
hb whole stock as a capital. He is thus en- 
abled to furnish work to a greater value ; and 
the profit which he makes by it in this way 
mudi more than compensates the addition^ 
price whidi the profit of the retailer imposes 
upon the goods. The prejudices of some po- 
litical writers against shopkeepers and trades- 
men are altogether without foundation. So 
far is it from being necessary either to tax 
them,<€r to restrict their numbers, that they 
can never be multiplied so as to hurt the pub- 
lie, plough they may so as to hurt one an- 
other, llie quantity of grocery goods, for 
example, which can be sold in a particular 
town, is limited by the demand of that town 
and its neigfaboorbood. Hie capital, there- 
fore, whidi can be employed in the grocery 
trade, cannot exceed what is sufficient to pur- 
chase that quantity. If this ci^tal is divided 
between two different grocers, their competi- 
tion will tend to make both of them sell cheiq>- 
er than if it were in the hands of one only ; 



and if it were divided among twenty, their 
competition would be just so much the greau 
and the chance of their combining to- 
gether, in order to raise the pricey jnst to 
much the less. Their competition might, per- 
ha^K, ruin some of themselves; but to take 
care of this^ is the buoness of the parties 
concerned, and.it may aafdy be trusted to 
their discretion. It can never hurt cither the 
consumer or the producer ; on the contrary, 
it must tend to inake the retailers both sell 
dieaper and buy dearer, than if the whole 
trade was monopolised by one or two perwosw 
Some of them, perhaps, noay sometimes decoy 
a weak customer to buy wlKit he has no occa- 
sion for. This eril, however, is of tcM little 
importance to deserve the public attentioo, 
nor would it necessarily be prevented by re- 
stricting their numbers. It is oat the multi- 
tude of alehouses, to give the most suspidoos 
example, that occasions a general dispositioQ 
to drunkenness among the common people; 
but that disposition, arising from other canses, 
necessarily gives employment to a multitude 
of aldiouses. 

The persons whose centals are employed 
in any of those four ways, are tfacmsrivcs pro. 
ductive labourers. Their labour, vrhcn pro- 
perly directed, fixes and realises itself in At 
subject or vendible commodity upon which 
it b bestowed, and generally adds to its price 
the value at least of their own maintenance 
and oonsumpti(». The profits of the laraicr, 
of the manufacturer, of the merchant, and r^ 
tuler, are all drawn from the priee of fix 
goods which the two first produce, and the 
two last buy and selL Equal capitals, how. 
ever, employed in each of those four difierent 
ways, will immediately put into motion very 
diflTerent quantities of productive labour; and 
augment, too, in very different proportioos, 
the value of the annual produce of the bnd 
and labour of the society to which they be- 
long. 

The capital of the retailer replaces, together 
with its profits, that of the merchant of whom 
he purchases goods, and thereby enables him 
to continue hb business. The retailer him. 
self is the only productive labourer whom it 
immedbtely employs. In hb profit coosios 
the whole value which its employment adds to 
the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the society. 

The capital of the wholesale mercbant re^ 
places, together with their profits, the capitab 
of the farmers and manufacturers of whom he 
purchases the rude and manufactured pro- 
duce which he deals in, and therehy enables 
them to continue their respective tnide&. It 
b by thb service chiefly that he contribute 
indvectly to support the productive labour of 
the society, and to increase the value of its an- 
nual produce. Hb capital employs, too» the 
sailors and carriers who transport hb goad« 
from one place to another; and it augmetttt 
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the price of those goodii by tlie value, not on> 
U of his profits, but of their wages. This is 
m\\ the pnsductiTe labour which it immediate- 
ly puu into'motion, and all the value which 
it immediately adds to the annual produce. 
Its operation in both these respects is a good 
deal superior to that of the capital of the re- 
tailer. 

Part of the capital of the master manufac- 
turer is employed as a fixed capital in the in- 
stnimenu of his trade, and replaces, together 
with its profits, that of some other artificer of 
whom he purchases them. Part of his circu- 
Kiting capital is employed in purchasing ma- 
terials, and replaces, with their profits, the ca- 
pitals of the farmers and miners of whom he 
purchases them. But a great part of it is al- 
ways either annually, or in a much shorter 
period, distributed among the different work- 
men whom he employs. It augments the va^ 
lue of those materials by their wages, and by 
their masters* profits upon the whole stock of 
wages, materials, and instruments of trade em- 
ployed in the business. It puts immediately 
into motion, therefore, a much greater quan- 
tity of productiTO labour, and adds a much 
grestcr value to the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society, than an equal 
capital in the hands of any wholesale mer- 
chant. 

No equal capital puts into motion a greater 
quantity of productive labour than that of the 
farmer. Not only his labouring servants, but 
hie labouring cattle, are productive labourers. 
In agriculture, too, Nature labours along with 
man ; and though her labour costs no expense, 
its produce has its value, as well as that of 
the most expensive workmen. The most im- 
portant operations of agriculture seem intend- 
ed, not so much to increase, though they do 
that too, as to direct the fertility of Nature to- 
wards the production of the plants most pro- 
fitable to man« A field overgrown with briars 
and brambles, may frequently produce as great 
a quantity of vegetables as the best cultivated 
vineyard or com field. Planting and tillage 
frequently regulate more than they animate 
the actire fertility of Nature; and aher all 
their labour, a great part of the work always 
remains to be done by her. The labourers 
and labouring cattle, therefore, employed in 
agriculture, not only occasion, like the work- 
men in manu&ctures, the reproduction of a 
value equal to their own consumption, or to 
the capital which employs them, together with 
its owner's profits, but of a much greater va- 
lue. Orer and above the capital of the far- 
mer, and all its profits, they regularly occasion 
the reproduction of the rent of the landlord. 
T^is rent may be considered as the produce 
of those powers of Nature, the use of which 
the landlord lends to the farmer. It is greaU 
er or smaller, according to the supposed ex- 
tent of those powers, or, in other words, ac- 
cording to tlie supposed natural or imi^roved , 



fertility of the land. It is the work of Na- 
ture which remains, aher deducting or com- 
pensating every thing which can be rejrarded 
as the work of man. It is seldom less than a 
fourth, and frequently more than a third, of 
the whole produce. No equal quantity of 
productive labour employed in manufactures, 
can ever occasion «o great reproduction. In 
them Nature does nothing ; man does all ; and 
the reproduction must always be in proportion 
to the strength of the agents that occasion it. 
Tlie capital employed in agriculture, therefore, 
not only puts into motion a greater quantity 
of productive labour than any equal capital 
employed in manufactures; but in propor- 
tion, too, to the quantity of productive la- 
bour which it employs, it adds a much great- 
er value to the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country, to the real wealth 
and revenue of its inhabitants. Of all the 
ways in which a capital can be employed, it is 
by far the most advantageous to society. 

The capitals employed in the agriculture 
and in the retail trade of any society, must aU 
ways reside within that society. Their em- 
ployment is confined almost to a precise spot, 
to the farm, and to the shop of the retaUer. 
They must generally, too, though there are 
some exceptions to this, belong to resident 
members of the society. 

The capital of a wholesale merchant, on the 
contrary, seems to have no fixed or necessary 
residence anywhere, but may wander about 
from place to place, according as it can either 
buy cheap or sell dear. 

The capital of the manufacturer must, nf 
doubt, reside where the manufacture is car- 
ried on ; but where this shall be, is not always 
necessarily determined. It may frequently be 
at a great distance, both from the place where 
the materials grow, and from that where the 
complete manufacture is consumed. Lyons 
is very distant, both from the places which 
afiTord the materials of its manufactures, and 
from those which consume them. The peo- 
ple of fashion in Sicily are clothed in silks 
made in otiier countries, from the materials 
which their own produces. Part of the wool 
of Spain is manufactured in Great Britain, 
and some part of that cloth is afterwards sent 
back to Spain. 

Whether the merchant whose capital exports 
the surplus produce of any society, be a na- 
tive or a foreigner, is of very little importance. 
If he is a foreigner, the number of their pro- 
ductive labourers is necessarily less than if he 
had been a native, by one man only ; and the 
value of their annual produce, by the profits of 
that one man. The sailors or carriers whom 
he employs, may still belong indifferently ei- 
ther to his country, or to their country, or to 
some third country, in the same manner as if 
he had been a native. Tlie capital of a fo- 
reigner gives a value to their surplus produce 
eojiially with tliat of a native, by cxclianging 
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it for fomekhing for which there it a demand I 
at home. It as effectually replaces the capital 
of the person who produces that surplus, and 
as effectually enables him to continue his bu« 
siness, the service by which the capital of a 
wholcaale merdumt chiefly contributes to sup- 
port the productiTe labour, and to augment 
the value of the annual produce of the society 
to which he belongs. 

It is of more consequence that the capital 
of the manufacturer should reside within the 
country. It necessarily puts into motion a 
greater quantity of productive labour, and adds 
a greater value to the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society. It may, how- 
ever, be very useful to the country, though it 
should not reside within it. The capitals of 
the British manufacturers who work up the 
flax and hemp annually imported from the 
coasts of the Baltic, are surely very useful to 
the countries which produce them. Those 
materiab are a part of the surplus produce of 
those countries, which, unless it was annually 
exchanged for something which is in demand 
there, would be of no value, and would soon 
cease to be produced. The merchants who 
export it, replace the capitals of the people 
who produce it, and thereby encourage them 
to continue the production ; and the British 
manufacturers replace the capitals of those 
merchants. 

A particular country, in the same manner 
as a particular person, may frequently not 
have capital sufficient both to improve and 
cultivate all its lands, to manufacture and pre. 
pare their whole rude produce for immediate 
use and consumption, and to transport the 
surplus part dther of the rude or manufactur- 
ed produce to those distant markets, where it 
can be exchanged for something for which 
there is a demand at home. The inhabitants 
of many different parts of Great Britain have 
not capital sufficient to improve and cultivate 
all their lands. The wool of the southern 
counties of Scotland is, a great part of it, af- 
ter along land carriage through very bad 
roads, manufactured in Yorkshire, for want of 
a capital to manufacture it at home. There 
are many little manufacturing towns in Great 
Britain, of which the inhabitants have not ca- 
pital sufficient to transport the produce of 
their own industry to those distant markets 
where there is demand and consumption for it. 
If there are any merchants among them, they 
are, properly, only the agents of wealthier 
merchants who reside in some of the great 
commercial dties. 

When the capital of any country is not suf- 
ficient for all those three purposes, in propor. 
tion as a greater share of it is employed in a- 
griculture, the greater will be the quantity of 
productive labour which it puts into modon 
within the country ; as will likewise be the va^ 
luc which its employment adds to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the society. 



After agriculture, the capital employed in ma- 
nufactures puts into motion the greatest quan- 
tity of productive labour, and adds the great, 
est value to the annual produce. That which 
is employed in the trade of exportation has the 
least effect of any of the three. 

The country, indeed, which has not capital 
sufficient for all those three purposes, has not 
arrived at that degree of opulence for wfaicfa 
it seems naturally desti n ed. To attempt, 
however, prematurely, and with an insuflidcnt 
capital, to do all the three, is certainly not the 
shortest way for a society, no more than it 
would be for an individual, to acquire a suffi. 
cient one. The capital of all the individuals 
of a nation has its limits, in the sain« manner 
as that of a single individual, and is capable of 
executing only certain purposes. The capital 
of all the individuab of a nation is increased in 
the same manner as that of a single individual, 
by their continually accumulating and adding 
to it whatever they save out of their revenue. 
It is likely to increase the fastest, therefore, 
when it is employed in the way that affords 
the greatest revenue to all the inhabitants of 
the country, as they will thus be enabled to 
make the greatest savings. But the revenue 
of all the inhabitants of the country is neces- 
sarily in proportion to the value of the annual 
produce of their land and labour. 

It has been the principal cause of the rapid 
progress of our American colonies towards 
wealth and greatness, that almost their whole 
capitals have hitherto been employed in agri- 
culture. They have no manufactures, those 
household and coarser manufactures excepted, 
which necessarily accompany the progress of 
agriculture, and which are the work of the 
women and children in every private ftmily. 
The greater part, both of the exportation and 
coasting trade of America, is carried on by 
the capitals of merchants who reside in Great 
Britain. Even the stores and vrarebouses from 
whid) goods are retailed in some provinces, 
particulariy in Virginia and Maryland, belong 
many of them to merchants who reside in the 
mother country, and afford one of the few- 
instances of the retail trade of a aodety being 
carried on by the capitals of those who are 
not resident members of it Were the Ame- 
ricans, dther by combination, or by any other 
sort of violence, to stop the importation of 
European manufiurtures, and, by thus giving 
a monopoly to such of their own coiutrymcn 
as could manufacture the like goods, divert 
any considerable part of their capital into this 
employment, they would retard, instead of ac. 
celerating, the farther increase in die value 
of their annual produce, and would obstruct^ 
instead of promoting, the progress of ibetr 
country towards real wealth and greatness. 
This would be still more the case, were th«7 
to attempt, in the aame manner, to monopo- 
lise to themadves their whole exportatioe 
trade. 
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The course of human prosperitj, indeed, 
seems scarce ever to have been of so long conti- 
nuance as to enable any great country to ac- 
quire capital sufficient for all those three pur- 
poses ; unless, perhaps, we gire credit to the 
wonderful accounts of the wealth and culU- 
ration of China, of those of ancient Egypt, 
and of the ancient state of Indostan. Even 
those three countries, the wealthiest, according 
to all accounts, that CTer were in the world, 
are chiefly renowned for their superiority in 
agriculture and manufactures. They do not 
appear to have been eminent for foreign trade. 
The ancient Egyptians had a superstitious an- 
tipathy to the sea ; a superstition nearly of the 
same kind prerails among the Indians; and 
the Chinese have never excelled in foreign 
commerce. The greater part of the surplus 
produce of all those three countries seems to 
have been always exported by foreigners, who 
gave in exchange for it something else, for 
which they found a demand there, frequently 
gold and siUer. 

It is thus that the same capital will in any 
country put into motion a greater or smaller 
quantity of productive labour, and add a 
greater or smaller value to the annual pro- 
duce of its land and labour, according to the 
different proportions in which it is employed 
in agriculture, manufactures, and wholesale 
trade. The diflerence, too, is very great, ac- 
cording to the different sorts of wholesale 
trade in which any part of it is employed. 

All wholesale trade, all buying in order to 
sell again by wholesale, may be reduced to 
three different sorts : the home trade, the fo- 
reign trade of consumption, and the carrying 
trade. The home trade is employed in pur- 
cfaaaiog in one part of the same country, and 
selling in another, the produce of the industry 
of that country. It comprehends both the in- 
land and the coasting trade. Hie foreign 
trade of consumption is employed in purchas- 
ing foreign goods for home consumption. The 
carrying trade is employed in transacting the 
commeroe of foreign countries, or in carrying 
the surplus produce of one to another. 

The capital which is employed in purchas- 
ing in one part of the country, in order to 
sell in another, the produce of the industry of 
that country, generally repUces, by every such 
operation, two distinct capitals, that had both 
been employed in the agriculture or manu- 
facturea of that country, and thereby enables 
them to continue that employment. When it 
sends out from the residence of the merchant 
a certain value of commodities, it generally 
brings back in return at least an equal value 
of other commodities. When both are the 
produce of domestic industry, it necessarily 
replaces, by every such operation, two distinct 
capitals, which had both been employed in 
•upporting productive labour, and thereby en- 
ables them to continue that support. The 
capital which sends Scotch manufactures to 



London, and brings back English com and 
manufactures to Edinburgh, necessarily re- 
places, by every such operation, two Bri- 
tish capitids, which had both been employed 
in the agriculture or manufactures of Great 
Britain. 

The capita] employed in purchasing foreign 
goods for home consumption, when this pur- 
chase is made with the produce of domestic 
industry, replaces, too, by every such opera- 
tion, two distinct capitals ; but one of them 
only is employed in supporting domestic in- 
dustry. The capital which sends British goods 
to Portugal, and brings back Portuguese goods 
to Great Britain, replaces, by every such ope- 
ration, only one British capital. The other is 
a Portuguese one. Though the returns, there- 
fore, of the foreign trade of consumption, 
should be as quick as those of the home trade, 
the capital employed in it will give but one 
half of the encouragement to the industry or 
productive labour of the country. 

But the returns of the foreign trade of coo- 
sumption are very seldom so quick as those 
of the home trade. The returns of the home 
trade generally come in before the end of the 
year, and sometimes three or four times in 
the year. The returns of the foreign trade 
of consumption seldom come in before the end 
of the year, and sometimes not till aAer two 
or three years. A capital, therefore, employed 
in the home trade, will sometimes make twelve 
operations, or be sent out and returned twelve 
times, before a capital employed in the fo- 
reign trade of consumption bas made one. If 
the capitab are equal, therefore, the one will 
give four-and-twenty times more encourage- 
ment and support to the industry of the coun- 
try than the other. 

The foreign goods for home consumption 
may sometimes be purchased, not with the 
produce of domestic industry, but with some 
other foreign goods. These last, however, 
must have been purchased, either immediately 
with the produce of domestic industry, or 
with something else that had been purdiased 
with it ; for, the case of war and conquest 
excepted, foreign goods can never be acquired, 
but in exchange (or something that had been 
produced at home, either immediately, or after 
two or more different exchanges. The effects, 
therefore, of a capital employed in such a 
round-about foreign trade of consumption, 
are, in every respect, the same as those of one 
employed in the most direct trade of the same 
kind, except that the final returns are likely 
to be still more distant, as they must depend 
upon the returns of two or three distinct fo- 
reign trades. If the hemp and flax of Riga 
are purchased with the tobacco of Virginia, 
which had been purchased with British ma- 
nufactures, the merchant must wait for the 
returns of two distinct foreign trades, before 
he can employ the same capital in repurcba^ 
ing a Uke quantity of British manufactures. 
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If the tobacco of Virginm had been purcbas- 
ed, not with British manufactures, but with 
the sugar and rum of Jamaica, which had 
been purchased with those manufactures, he 
must wait for the returns of three. If those 
two or three distinct foreign trades should 
hippen to be carried on by two or three dis- 
tinct merchants, of whom the second buys 
the goods imported bj the first, and the third 
buys those imported by the second, in order 
to export them again, each merchant, indeed, 
will, in this case, receive the returns of his 
own capital more quickly ; but the final re- 
turns of the whole capital employed in the 
trade will be just as slow as ever. Whether 
the whole capital employed in such a round- 
about trade belong to one merchant or to 
three^ can make no difference with r^ard to 
the country, though it may with regard to the 
particular merchants. Three times a greater 
capital must in both cases be employed, in or- 
der to exchange a certain ralue of British 
manufiurtures for a certain quantity of flax 
and hemp, than would have been necessary, 
had the manufactures and the flax and hemp 
been directly exchanged for one another. Tlie 
whole capital employed, Aerefore, in such a 
round-about foreign trade of consumption, 
will generally gire less encouragement and 
support to the productive labour of the coun- 
try, than an equal capital employed in a more 
direct trade of the same kind. 

Whatever be the foreign commodity with 
which the foreign goods for home consump- 
tion are purchased, it can occasion no essen- 
tial difference, either in the nature of the trade, 
or in the encouragement and support which it 
can give to the productive labour of the coun- 
try from which it is carried on. If they are 
purchased with the gold of Brazil, for ex- 
ample, or with the silver of Peru, this gold 
and silver, like the tobacco of Virginia, must 
have been purchased with something that ei- 
ther was the produce of the industry of the 
country, or that had been purchased with 
something else that was so. So far, therefore, 
as the productive labour of the country is con- 
cerned, the foreign trade of consumption, which 
is carried on by means of gold and silver, has 
all the advantages and all the inconveniencies 
of any other equally round-about foreign trade 
of consumption ; and will replace, just as fast, 
or just as slow, the capital which is imme- 
diately employed in supporting that produc- 
tive labour. It seems even to have one ad- 
vantage over any other equally round-about 
foreign trade. The transportation of those 
metals from one place to another, on account 
of their small bulk and great value, is less ex- 
pensive than that of almost any other foreign 
goods of equal value. Tlieir freight is much less, 
and their insurance not greater ; and no goods, 
besides, are less liable to suffer by the carriage. 
An equal quantity of foreign goods, therefore, 
may frequently be purchased with a smaller 
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quantity of the prodoce of domestic industrr, 
by the intervention of gold and silver, than 
by tliat of any other foreign goods. The dc^ 
mand of the country may frequently, in this 
manner, be supplied more completely, and ai 
a smalltf expense, than in any other. Whe- 
ther, by the continual exportation of tboie 
metals, a trade of this kind is likely to impo- 
verish the country from wfaicfa it is carried en 
in any other way, I shall have oocasioa to exa- 
mine at great length hereafter. 

Hiat part of the capital of any country 
which is employed in the carrying trade, is 
altogether withdrawn from supporting the pro- 
ductive labour of that particular coantry, to 
support that of some foreign countries. Though 
it may replace, by every operation, two dis- 
tinct capitals, yet neither of them bdongs to 
that particular country. Tbe capital of the 
Dutdb merchant, which carries the com ot 
Poland to Portugal, and brings back the 
fruits and wines of Portugal to Poland, re- 
places by eyery such operation two capitals, 
neither of which had been employed in sup 
porting tbe productive labour of Holland ; 
but one of them in supporting that of Po- 
land, and the other that of Portugal. The 
profits only return regulariy to Holland, and 
constitute the whole addition which this trade 
necessarily makes to the annual produce of the 
land and labour of that country. When, in- 
deed, the carrying trade of any particular 
country is carried on with the ships and sail- 
ors of that country, that part of the capital 
employed in it which pajrs the fright is dis- 
tributed among, and puts into motion, a cir- 
tain number of productive labourers of that 
country. Almost all nations that have had 
any considerable share of the carrying trade 
have, in fact, carried it on in this maimer. 
The trade itself has probably derived its name 
from it, the people of sudi countries being 
the carriers to other countries. It does not, 
however, seem essential to the nature of the 
trade that it should be so. A Dutch meicfaaat 
may, for example, employ his capital in trans- 
acting the commerce of Poland and Portugal, 
by carrying part of the surplus produce of tbe 
one to the other, not in Dutch, but in Briti<ii 
bottoms. It may be presumed, that he ac- 
tually does so upon some particular occasions. 
It is upon this account, however, that the car. 
rying trade has been supposed peculiarly ad- 
vantageous K> such a country as Great Bri- 
tain, of which the defence and security depend 
upon the number of its sailors and shipping. 
But the same capital may employ as many 
sailors and shipping, either in the foreign trade 
of consumption, or even in tbe home trade, 
when carried on by coasting vessels, as it 
cuuld in the carrying trade. Tbe number of 
sailors and shipping whidi any particular ca- 
pital can employ, does not depend upon the 
nature of the trade, but partly upon the bulk 
of the goods, in pro|>ortion to thuir value, and 
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ptitly upon the distance of the porta between 
vfaich they are to be carried; chiefly upon 
the former of those two circumstances. The 
coal trade from Newcastle to London, for ex- 
ample, employs more shipping than all the car- 
rying trade of England, though the porta are 
at no great distance. To force, therefore, by 
extraordinary encouragements, a larger share 
of the capital of any country into the carry- 
ing trade, than what would naturally go to it, 
wiU not always necessarily increase the ship- 
ping of that country. 

'Hie capital, therefore, employed in the 
borne trade of any country, will generally 
give encouragement and support to a greater 
quantity of productire labour in that country, 
and increase the value of ita annual produce, 
more than an equal capital employed in the 
foreign trade of consumption ; and the capital 
employed in this latter trade has, in both these 
respects, a still greater advantage over an 
equal capital employed in the carrying trade. 
Tlie riches, and so far as power depends upon 
lichcsy the power of every country must al- 
ways be in proportion to ihe value of ita an- 
nual produce, the fund from which all taxes 
must oltimatdy be paid. But the great ob- 
icct of the political economy of every country, 
is to increase the riches and power of that 
country. It ought, therefore, to give no pre- 
icrenoe nor superior encouragement to the fo- 
reign trade of consumption above the home 
trade, nor to the carrying trade above either of 
the odier twa It ought neither to force nor 
ja allure into either <^ those two channels a 
greater share of the capital of the country, 
than what would naturally flow into them of 
ita own accord. 

Each of those different branches of trade, 
however, is not only advantageous, but nee 
nry and unavoidable, when the course of 
things, without any constraint or violence, na- 
trually introduces it. 

When the produce of any particular branch 
of industry exceeds what the demand of the 
country requires, the surplus must be sent 
abroad, and exchanged for something for 
which there is a demand at home. With- 
out such exportation, a part of the produc- 
tive labour of the country must cease, and 
the value of ita annual produce diminish. 
The land and labour of Great Britain produce 
generally more com, woollens, and hardware, 
than the demand of the home market requires. 
Tbe surplus part of them, therefore, must be 
sent abroad, and exchanged for something for 
which there b a demand at home. It is only 
by means of such exportation, that this surplus 
can acquire a value sufficient to compensate 
the labour and expense of prododng it The 
neighbourhood of the sea-coast, and tlie banks 
of dl navigable rivers, are advantageous situa- 
tioQs for industry, only because they facilitate 
the exportation and exchange of such surplus 



produce for something else which is more in 
demand there. 

When the foreign goods wliich are thus pur- 
diased with the surplus produce of domestic 
industry exceed the demand of the home mar. 
ket, the surplus part of them must be sent 
abroad again, and exchanged for something 
more in demand at home. About 96,000 
hogsheads of tobacco are annually purchased 
in Virginia and Maryland with a part of the 
surplus produce of British industry. But the 
demand of Great Britain does not require, 
perhaps, more than 14,000. If the remain- 
ing 82,000^ therefore, could not be sent a- 
broad, and exchanged for something more in 
demand at home, the importation of them must 
cease immediately, and with it the productive 
labour of all those inhabitanta of Great Britain 
who are at present employed in preparing the 
g«Mds with which these 82,000 hogsheads are 
annually purchased. Those goods, which are 
part of the produce of the land and labour of 
Great Britain, having no market at home, and 
being deprived of that which they had abroad, 
must cease to be produced. The most round- 
about foreign trade of consumption, therefore, 
may, upon some occasions, be as neceasary for 
supporting the productive labour of the coun- 
try, and the value of ita annual produce, as 
the most direct. 

When the capital slock of any country is 
increased to such a degree that it cannot be all 
employed in supplying the consumption, and 
supporting the productive labour of that par. 
ticular country, the surplus part of it natural- 
ly disgorges itself into the carrying trade, and 
is employed in performing the same offices 
to other countries. The carrying trade is the 
natural effect and symptom of great national 
wealth; but it does not seem to be the natural 
cause of it. Those statesmen who have been 
disposed to favour it with particular encou- 
ragement, seem to have mistiJLen the effect and 
symptom for the cause. Holland, in propor- 
tion to the extent of the land and tha number 
of ita inhabitants, by far the richest country in 
Europe, has accordingly the greatest share of 
the carrying trade of Europe. England, per- 
haps the second richest country of Europe, is 
likewise supposed to have a considerable share 
in it ; though what commonly passes for the 
carrying trade of England will frequently, 
perhaps, be found to be no more than a round- 
about foreign trade of consumption. Such 
are, in a great measure, the trades which carry 
the goods of the East and West Indies and of 
America to the different European markets. 
Those goods are generally purchased, either 
immediately with the produce of British in- 
dustry, or with sometlung else which had been 
purchased with that produce, and the final re- 
turns of those trades are generally used or con- 
sumed in Great Britain. The trade which is 
carried on in British bottoms between the dif 
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ferent ports of the Mediternmesn, and some 
trade of the same kind carried on by British 
merchants between the different ports of In- 
dia, make, perhaps, the principal branches of 
what is properly the carrying trade of Great 
Britain. 

The extent of the home trade, and of the 
capital which can be employed in it, is necessa- 
rily limited by the value of the surplus pro. 
duce of all those distant pUu:es within the 
country which have occasion to exchange their 
respective productions with one another ; that 
of the foreign trade of consumption, by the 
value of the surplus produce of the whole 
country, and of what can be purchased with 
it ; that of the carrying trade, by the value of 
the surplus produce of all the different coun- 
tries in the world. Its possible extent, there- 
fore, is in a manner infinite in comparison of , 
that of the other two, and is capable of absorb- j 
ing the greatest capitals. 



NATIONS. 



BOOK II 



The consideration of his own private profit 
IS the sole motive which determines the owner 
of any capital to employ it either in agricul- 
ture, in manufactures, or in some particular 
branch of the wholesale or retail trade. The 
different quantities of productive labour which 
it may put into motion, and the difiPerent va- 
lues which it may add to the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the society, accord- 
ing as it is employed in one or other of those 
different ways, never enter into his thoughts. 
In countries, therefore, where agricultuie is 
the most profitable of all employments, and 
farming and improving the most direct roads 
to a splendid fortune, the capitals of indivi- 
duals will naturally be employed in the man- 
ner most advantageous to the whole sudety. 



The profits of agriculture, however, seem lo 
have no superiority over tho« of other employ, 
ments in any part of Europe. IVojectors 
indeed, in every comer of it, have, within 
these few years, amused the public with most 
magnificent accounts of the profits to be made 
by the cultivation and improvement of land. 
Without entering into any particttlar discos- 
sioa of their calculations, a very simple obser- 
vation may satisfy us that the result of them 
must be false. We see, evoy day, the most 
splendid fortunes, that have been acquired in 
the course of a single life, by trade and ma- 
nufactures, frequently from a very small capi- 
tal, sometimes from no capitaL A single in- 
stanceof such a fortune^ acquired by agricuU 
Uvre in the same time, and from such a capital, 
has not, perhaps, occurred in Europe, during 
the course of the present century. In all the 
great countries of Europe, however, much 
good land still remains uncultivated ; and the 
greater part of what is cultivated, ia &r £pora 
being improved to the degree of which it is 
capable. Agriculture, tbcrcfofc^ is afanost 
everywhere capable of absorbing amnch great- 
er capital than has ever yet been employed ia 
it. What ctfcumstanoes in the policy of Eu- 
rope have given the trades whidi are carried 
on in towns so great an advantage over that 
which is carried on in the country, that private 
persons frequently find it more for their ad- 
vantage to employ their capitals in the most 
distant carrying trades of Asia and America, 
than in the improvement and cultivation of 
the most fertile fields in their own neighbour- 
hood, I shall endeavour to explain at fiilj 
leiigtb in the two following books. 
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CHAP. I. 

OP THE NATURAL PROGRESS OF OPULENCE. 

The great commerce of every civilized society 
is that carried on between the inhabitants of 
the town and those of the country. It con- 
lists in the eichange of rude for manufactured 
produce, either immediately, or by the inter- 
vention of money, or of some sort of paper 
which represents money. The country sup- 
plies the town with the means of subsistence 
and the materials of manufacture. Tlie town 
repays this supply, by sending back a part of 
the manufactured produce to the inhabitants 
of the country. The town, in which there 
neither is nor can be any reproduction of sub- 
stances, may very properly be said to gain its 
whole wealth and subsistence from the coun- 
try. We must not, however, upon this ac- 
count, imagine that the gain of the town is the 
loss of the country. The gains of both are 
mutual and reciprocal, and the division of la- 
bour is in this, as in all other cases, advanta- 
geous to aU the different persons employed in 
the various occupations into which it is sub- 
divided. The inhabitants of the country pur- 
chase of the town a greater quantity of manu- 
factured goods with the produce of a much 
smaller quantity of their own labour, than 
they must have employed had they attempted 
to prepare them themselves. Hie town affords 
a market for the surplus produce of the coun- 
try, or what is over and above the maintenance 
of the cultivators ; and it is there that the in- 
habitants of the country eichange it for some- 
thing else which is in demand among them. 
The greater the number and revenue of the 
inhabitants of the town, the more extensive is 
the market which it affords to those of the 
country ; and the more extensive that market, 
it is always tlie more advantageous to a great 
number. The com which grows within a mile 
of the town, sells there for the same price witli 
that which comes from twenty miles distance. 
But the price of the latter must, generally. 



not only pay the expense of raising it and 
bringing it to market, but afford, too, the or- 
dinary profits of agriculture to the farmer. 
Tlie proprietors and cultivators of the coun- 
try, therefore, which lies in the neighbourhood 
of the town, over and above the ordinary pro- 
fits of agriculture, gain, in the price of what 
they sell, the whole value of the carriage of 
the like produce that is brought from more 
distant parts ; and they save, besides, the whole 
value of this carriage in the price of what they 
buy. Compare the cultivation of the lands in 
the neighbourhood of any considerable town, 
with that of those which lie at some distance 
from it, and you will easily satisfy yourself 
how much the country is benefited by the com- 
merce of the town. Among all the absurd 
speculations that have been propagated con- 
ceming the balance of trade, it has never been 
pretended that cither the country loses by its 
commerce with the town, or the town by that 
with the country which maintains it. 

As subsistence is, in the nature of things, 
prior to conveniency and luxury, so the in- 
dustry which procures the former, must neces- 
sarily be prior to that which ministers to the 
latter. The cultivation and improvement of 
the country, therefore, which affords subsist- 
ence, must, necessarily, be prior to the in- 
crease of the town, which furnishes only the 
means of conveniency and luxury. It is the 
surplus produce of the country only, or what 
b over and above the maintenance of the cul- 
tivators, that constitutes the subsistence of the 
town, which can therefore increase only with 
the increase of the surplus produce. The 
town, indeed, may not always derive its whole 
subsistence from the country in its neighbour- 
hood, or even from the territory to which it 
belongs, but from very distant countries ; and 
this, though it forms no exception from the 
general rule, has occasioned considerable va- 
riations in the progress of opulence in differ- 
ent ages and nations. 

Tliat order of things which necessity im- 
poses, in general, though not in every particu- 
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lar country, is in erery particular country pro. 
moted by the natural inclinations of nuuu If 
human institutions had never thwarted those 
natural inclinations, the towns could nowhere 
have increased beyond what the improvement 
and cultivation of the territory in which they 
were situated could support ; till such time, 
at least, as the whole of that territory was 
completely cultivated and improved. Upon 
equal, or nearly equal profits, most men will 
choose to employ their capitals, rather in the 
improvement and cultivation of land, than 
either in manufactures or in foreign trade. 
The man who employs his capital in land, has 
it more under his view and conmiand ; and his 
fortune is much less liable to accidents than 
tliat of the trader, who is obliged frequently 
to commit it, not only to the winds and the 
waves, but to the more uncertain elements of 
human folly and injustice, by giving great 
credits, in distant countries, to men with whose 
character and situation he can seldom be 
thoroughly acquainted. The capital of the 
landlord, on the contrary, which is fixed in 
the improvement of his land, seems to be as 
well secured as the nature of human affairs 
can admit of. The beauty of the country, be- 
sides, the pleasure of a country life, the tran- 
quillity of mind which it promises, and, wher- 
ever the injustice of human laws does not dis- 
turb it, the independency which it really af- 
fords, have charms that, more or less, attract 
everybody; and as to cultivate the ground 
was the original destination of man, so, in 
every stage of his existence, he seems to re- 
tain a predilection for this primitive employ- 
ment. 

Widiout the assistance of some artificers, 
.ndeed, the cultivation of land cannot be car- 
ried on, but with great inconveniency and 
continual interruption. Smiths, carpenters, 
wheelwrights and ploughwrights, masons and 
bricklayers, tanners, shoemakers, and tailors, 
are people whose service the farmer has fre- 
quent occasion for. Such artificers, too, stand 
occasionally in need of the assistance of one 
another ; and as their residence is not, like 
that of the farmer, necessarily tied down to a 
precise spot, they naturally settle in the neigh- 
bourhood of one another, and thus form a 
small town or village. llie butcher, the 
brewer, and the baker, soon join them, to- 
gether with many other artificers and retail 
ers, necessary or useful for supplying their oc 
casional wants, and who contribute still fur- 
ther to augment the town. The inhabitants 
of the town, and those of the country, are mu- 
tually ttie servants of one another, ll^e town 
is a continual fair or market, to which the in- 
habitants of the country resort, in order to ex- 
change their rude for manufactured produce. 
It is this commerce which supplies the inha- 
bitants of the town, both with the materials of 
their work, and the means of their subsistence. 
The quantity of the finished work which they 



sell to the inhabitants of the country, i 
rily regulates the quantity of the m^erials and 
provisions which they buy. Neither their em- 
ployment nor subsistence, therefore, can aug- 
ment, but in proportion to the augmentation 
of the demand from the country for finished 
work ; and this demand can augment only in 
proportion to the extension of improvement 
and cultivation. Had human institutions, 
therefore, never disturbed the natural course 
of things, the progressive wealth and increase 
of the towns would, in every political society, 
be consequential, and in proportion to the ira- 
provement and cultivation of the territory or 
country. 

In our North American colonies, where 
uncultivated land is still to be had upon easy 
terms, no manufactures for distant side have 
ever yet been established in any of their towns. 
When an artificer has acquired a little more 
stock than is necessary for carrying on hb own 
bu^ness in supplying the neighbouring coun- 
try, he does not, in North America, attempt 
to establish with it a manufacture for mons 
distant sale, but employs it in the purchase 
and improvement of uncultivated land. From 
artificer he becomes planter; and neither the 
large wages nor the easy subsistence which 
that country affords to artificers, can bribe him 
rather to work for other people than for him- 
self. He feels that an artificer is the servant 
of bis customers, from whom he derives his 
subsistence ; but that a planter who cultivates 
his own land, and derives his necessary sub- 
sistence from the labour of his own family, is 
really a master, and independent of all the 
world. 

In countries, on the contrary, where then 
is either no uncultivated land, or none that 
can be had upon easy terms, every artificer 
who has acquired more stock than he can em- 
ploy in the occasional jobs of the neighbour, 
hood, endeavours to prepare work for more 
distant sale. The smith erects some sort of 
iron, the weaver some sort of linen or woollen 
manufactory. Those different manufactures 
come, in process of time, to be gradually sub- 
divided, and thereby improved and refined in 
a great variety of ways, which may easily be 
conceived, and which it is therefore unneces- 
sary to explain any farther. 

In seeking for employment to a capital, ma- 
nufactures are, upon equal or nearly equal 
profits, naturally preferred to foreign com- 
merce, for the same reason that agriculture is 
naturally preferred to manufactures. As the 
capital of the landlord or farmer is more se- 
cure than that of the manufacturer, so the ca- 
pital of the manufacturer, being at all times 
more within his view and command, is more 
secure than that of the foreign merchant, la 
every period, indeed, of every society, the sur- 
plus part both of the rude and manufactured 
produce, or that for which there is no demand 
at home, must be sent abroad, in order to be 
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e^icuanged for lomething for which there is 
some demand at home. But whether the ca- 
pital which carries this surplus produce ahrood 
be a foreign or a domestic one, is of very little 
importance. If the society has not acquired 
sufficient capital, both to cultivate all its lands, 
and to manufacture in the coropletest manner 
the whole of its rude produce, there is even a 
considerable advantage that the rude produce 
should be exported by a foreign capital, in 
order that the whole stock of the society may 
be employed in more useful purposes. The 
wealth of ancient Egypt, that of China and 
Indostan, sufficiently demonstrate that a na- 
tion may attain a very high degree of opu- 
lence, though the greater part of its exporta- 
tion trade be carried on by foreigners, l^e 
progress of our North American and West 
Indian colonies, would have been much less 
rapid, had no capital but what belonged to 
themselves been employed in exporting their 
surplus produce. 

According to the natural course of things, 
therefore, tlie greater part of the capital of 
every growing society is, first, directed to ag- 
riculture, afterwards to manufactures, and, 
last of all, to foreign commerce. This order 
of things is so very natural, that in evety so- 
ciety that had any territory, it has always, I 
believe, been in some degree observed. Some 
of their lands must have been cultivated be- 
fore any considerable towns could be estab- 
lished, and some sort of coarse industry of 
ttie manufacturing kind must have been car- 
ried on in those towns, before they could well 
think of employing themselves in foreign com- 
merce. 

But though this natural order of things must 
have taken place in some degree in every such 
society, it has, in all the modem states of Eu- 
rope, been in many respects entirely inverted. 
The foreign commerce of some of their cities 
has introduced all their finer manufactures, or 
such as were fit for distant sale ; and manu- 
&ctures and foreign commerce together have 
given birth to the principal improvements of 
agriculture. The manners and customs which 
the nature of their original government intro- 
duced, and which remained after that govern- 
ment was greatly altered, necessarily forced 
tliem into this unnatural and retrogiade order. 



CHAP. II. 

or THE DUCOUEAGEMENT OF AGRICULTITEE IN 
THE ANaENT ffTATE OF EUROPE, AFTER THE 
PALL OF THE ROMAK EMPIRE. 

When the German and Scythian nations over- 
ran the western provinces of the Roman em- 
pire, the confusions whidi followed so great ** 



revolution lasted for several centuries. The 
rapine and violence which the barbarians ex- 
ercised against the ancient inhabitants, inter, 
rupted the commerce between the tovi*ns and 
the country. Hie towns were deserted, and 
the country was left uncultivated ; and the 
western provinces of Europe, which had en- 
joyed a considerable degree of opulence under 
the Roman empire, sunk into the lowest state 
of poverty and barbarism. During the conti- 
nuance of those confusions, the chiefs and 
principal leaders of those nations acquired, or 
usurped to themselves, the greater part, of the 
lands of those countries. A great part of 
them was uncultivated ; but no part of them, 
whether cultivated or uncultivated, was left 
without a proprietor. All of them were en- 
grossed, and the greater part by a few great 
proprietors. 

This original engrossing of uncultivated 
lands, though a great, might have been but a 
transitory eviL They might soon have been 
divided again, and broke into small parcels, 
either by succession or by alienation. The 
law of primogeniture hindered them from being 
divided by succession ; the introduction of en- 
tails prevented their being broke into small 
parcels by alienation. 

When land, like moveables, is considered 
as the means only of subsistence and enjoy- 
ment, the natural law of succession divides it, 
like them, among all the children of the fami- 
ly ; of all of whom the subsistence and enjoy- 
ment may be supposed equally dear to the fa- 
ther. This natural law of succession, accord- 
ingly* ^ook place among the Romans, who 
made no more distinction between elder and 
younger, between male and female, in the in- 
heritance of lands, than we do in the distribu- 
tion of moveables. But when land was con- 
sidered as the means, not of subsistence mere- 
ly, but of power and protection, it was thought 
better that it should descend undirided to one. 
In those disorderly times, every great landlord 
was a sort of petty prince. His tenants were 
his subjects. He was their judge, and in some 
respects their legislator in peace and their 
leader in war. He made war according to 
his own discretion, frequently against his 
neighbours, and sometimes against his sove- 
reign. The security of a landed estate, there- 
fore, the protection which its owner could af. 
ford to those who dwelt on it, depended upon 
its greatness. To divide it was to ruin it, and 
to expose every part of it to be oppressed and 
swallowed up by the incursions of its neigh- 
bours. The law of primogeniture, therefore, 
came to take place, not immediately indeed, 
but in process of time, in the succession of 
landed estates, for the same reason that it has 
generally taken place in that of monarchies, 
tliough not always at tlK*ir first inxtitution. 
Tliat the power, and consequently the security 
of the monarchy, nuiy not be weakened by di- 
vivon, it must descend entire to one of tiie 
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To which of them so important a i birth is a necessary qualification for (he en> 



preference shall be given, must be determined 
by some general rule, founded not upon the 
doubtful distinctions of personal merit, but 
upon some plain and evident difference which 
can admit of no dispute. Among the children 
of the same family there can be no indispuU 
able difference but that of sex, and that of 
age. The male sei is universally preferred 
to the female ; and when all other things are 
equal, the elder everywhere takes place of the 
younger. Hence the origin of the right of 
primogeniture, and of what is called lineal 
succession. 

Laws frequently continue in force long af- 
ter the circumstances which first gave occa- 
sion to them, and which could alone render 
them reasonable, are no more. In the present 
state of Europe, the proprietor of a single acre 
of land is as perfectly secure in his possession 
as the proprietor of 100,00a The right of 
primogeniture, however, still continues to be 
respected ; and as of all institutions it is the 
fittest to support the pride of family distinc 
tioas, it is still likely to endure for many cen^ 
turies. In every other respect, nothing can 
be more contrary to the real interest of a nu- 
merous family, than a right which, in order 
to enrich one, beggars all the rest of the chil- 
dren. 

Entuls are the natural consequences of the 
law of primogeniture. They were introduced 
to preserve a certain lineal succession, of 
which the law of primogeniture first gave the 
idea, and to hinder any part of the original 
estate from being carried out of the proposed 
line, either by gift, or device, or alienation ; 
either by the folly, or by the misfortune of 
any of its successive owners. They were al- 
together unknown to tlie Romans. Neither 
their substitutions, nor fidei -commisses, bear 
any resemblance to entails, though some 
French lawyers have thought proper to dress 
tlie modern institution in the language and 
garb of those ancient ones. 

When great landed estates were a sort of 
principalities, entails might not be unreason- 
able. Like what are called the fundamental 
laws of some monarchies, they might frequents 
ly hiuder tlie security of tliousands from being 
endangered by the caprice or extravagance of 
one man. But in the present state of Europe, 
when small as well as great estates derive their 
security from the laws of their country, no- 
thing can be more completely absurd. They 
are founded upon the most absurd of all sup- 
positions, the supposition that every successive 
generation of men have not an equal right to 
the earth, and to all tliat it possesses ; but that 
the property of the present generation should 
be restrained and regulated according to the 
fancy of those who died, perhaps five hundred 
years ago. Entails, however, are still re- 
spected, through the greater part of Europe ; 
)n thoMi countries, particularly, in which noble 



joyment cither of civil or military honours 
Entails are thought necessary for maintaining 
this exclusive privilege of the nobility to the 
great offices and honours of their country; 
and that order having usurped one unjust aid- 
vantage over the rest of their fellow-citizens, 
lest their poverty should render it ridiculous, 
it is thought reasonable that they should have 
another. The common law of England, in- 
deed, is said to abhor perpetuities, and they 
are accordingly more restricted there than in 
any other European monarchy ; though even 
England is not altogether without tliem. In 
Scotland, more tlian one fifUi, perhaps more 
than one third part of the whole lands in the 
country, are at present supposed to be under 
strict entail. 

Great tracts of uncultivated land were in 
this manner not only engrossed by particular 
families, but the possibility of their being di- 
vided again was as much as possible preclud- 
ed for ever. It seldom happens, however, 
that a great proprietor is a great improver. 
In the disorderly times which gave birth to 
those barbarous institutions, the great proprie- 
tor was sufficiently employed in defending his 
own territories, or in extending his jurisdic- 
don and authority over those of his neigh- 
bours. He had no leisure to attend to the 
cultivation and improvement of land. VHien 
the establishment of law and order affordeil 
him this leisure, he often wanted the inclina- 
tion, and almost always the requi^te abilitiea. 
If the expense of his house and petWMi either 
equalled or exceeded his revenue, as it did 
Ycry frequently, he had no stock to employ in 
this manner. If he was an economist, be ge- 
nerally found it more profitable to employ his 
annual savings in new purchases than in the 
improvement of his old estate. To improve 
land with profit, like all other commercial pro- 
jects, requires an exact attention to small aav- 
ings and small gains, of which a man bom to 
a great fortune, even though naturally frugal, 
is very seldom capable. The situation of such 
a person naturally disposes him to attend ra. 
ther to ornament, which pleases his fancy, than 
to profit, for which he has so little occasion. 
The elegance of his dress, of his equipage, of 
his house and household furniture, are objects 
which, from his infancy, he has been accus- 
tomed to have some anxiety abouL The turn 
of mind which this habit naturally forma, fol- 
lows him when he comes to think of the im- 
provement of land. He embellisliea, peibaps, 
four or five hundred acres in the neighbour- 
hood of his house, at ten times the expense 
which the land is worth after all his improve^ 
ments ; and finds, that if he was to improve 
his whole estate in the same manner, and be 
has little taste for any other, he would be a 
bankrupt before he had finished the tenth part 
of it. There still remain, in both parts of the 
.united kingdom, some great estates which have 
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continued, without interruption, in the bands 
of the aame fanuly since the times of feudal 
anarchy. Compare the present condition of 
those estates with the possessions of the small 
proprietors in their neighbourhood, and you 
will require no other argument to convince 
you how unfavourable such extensive property 
is to improvement 

If little improvement was to be expected 
from such great proprietors, still less was to 
be hoped for from those who occupied the land 
under them. In the ancient state of Europe, 
the occupiers of land were all tenants at will. 
They were all, or almost all, slaves, but their 
slavery was of a milder kind than that known 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, or 
even in our West Indian colonies. They w«-e 
supposed to belong more directly to the land 
than to their master. They could, therefore, 
be sold with it, but not separately. Hiey could 
marry, provided it was with the consent of 
their master; and he could not afterwards 
dimolve the marriage by selling the man and 
wife to different penona. If he maimed or 
murdered any of them, he was liable to some 
penalty, though generally but to a small one. 
lliey were not, however, capable of acquiring 
p ropel ty. Whatever they acquired was ac« 
quired to their master, and he could take it 
from them at pleasure. Whatever cultivation 
and improvement could be carried on by means 
of such slaves, was properly carried on by their 
master. It was at his expense. The seed, the 
cattle, and the instruments of husbandry, were 
all his. It was for his benefit Such slaves 
could acquire nothing but their daily main- 
tenance. It was properly the proprietor him- 
self, therefore, that in this case occupied his 
own lands, and cultivated them by his own 
bondmen. This species of slavery still sub- 
sists in Russia, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Moravia, and other parts of Germany. It is 
only in the western and south-western pro- 
vinces of Europe that it has gradually been 
abolished altogetlier. 

But if great improvements are seldom to 
be expected from great proprietors, they are 
least of all to be expected when they employ 
slaves for their workmen. The experience of 
all ages and nations, I believe, demonstrates 
that the work done by slaves, tliough it ap- 
pears to cost only their maintenance, is in the 
end the dearest of any. A person who can ac- 
quire no property can have no other interest 
but to cat ss much and to labour as little as 
possible. Wliatever work he does beyond what 
is sufficient to purchase his own maintenance, 
can be squeetcd out of him by violence only, 
and not by any interest of his own. In an- 
cient Italy, how much the cultivation of com 
degenerated, how unprofitable it became to 
the master, when it fell under the manage- 
ment of slaves, is remarked both by Pliny and 
Columeiia. In the time of Aristotle, it had 
not been much better in ancient Greece. 
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Speaking of the ideal republic described in tJie 
laws of Plato, to maintain 5000 idle men (tiie 
number of warriors supposed necessary for its 
defence), together with their women and ser- 
vants, would require, he says, a territory of 
boundless extent and fertili^, like the plains 
of Babylon. 

The pride of man makes him love to do- 
mineer, and nothing mortifies him so much as 
to be obliged to condescend to persuade his 
inferiors. Wherever the law allows it, and 
the nature of the work can afford it, there- 
fore, he will generally prefer the service of 
slaves to that of freemen. Tlie planting of 
sugar and tobacco can afford the expense of 
slave cu'tivadon. The raising of com, it 
seems, in the present times, cannot In the 
English colonies, of which the principal pro.* 
duce is com, the far greater part of the worl 
is done by freemen. The late resolution of 
the Quakers in Pennsylvania, to set at libert, 
all their negro slaves, may satisfy us th« 
their number cannot be very great Had the : 
made any considerable part of their property 
such a resolution could never have been agree . 
to. In our sugar colonies, on the contrary 
the whole work is done by slaves, and in ou; 
tobacco colonies a very great part of it. TIic 
profits of a sugar plantation in any of oui 
West Indian colonies, are generally mud 
greater than those of any other cultivation tha 
is known either in Europe or America ; anc 
the profits of a tobacco plantation, though in. 
ferior to those of sugar, are superior to those 
of com, as has already been observed. Both 
can afford the expense of slave cultivation, 
but sugar can afford it still better than tobac 
CO. The number of negroes, accordingly, is 
much greater, in proportion to that of whites, 
in our sugar than in our tobacco colonies. 

To the slave cultivators of ancient times, gra 
dually succeeded a species of farmers, knowr 
at present in France by the name of metayers. 
They are called in Latin Colofii Partiarii. 
They have been so long in disuse in England, 
that at present I know no English name for 
them. The proprietor Aimisbed them with 
the seed, cattle, and instruments of husbandry, 
the whole stock, in short, necessary for culti- 
vating the farm. The produce was divided 
equally between tlie proprietor and the far- 
mer, after setting aside what was judged ne- 
cessary for keeping up the stock, which was 
restored to the proprietor, when the fanner 
either quitted or was turned out of the farm. 

Land occupied by such tenants is properly 
cultivated at the expense of the proprietors, as 
much as that occupied by slaves. There is, 
however, one very evicntial difference between 
them. Such tenants, being freemen, are ca- 
pable of acquiring property ; and having a 
certain proportion of the produce of the land, 
they have a plain interest that the whole pro- 
duce should be as great as possible, in order 
that their own proportion may be so. A slave. 
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on tlie contrary, who can acquire nothing but 
ois maintenance, consults his own ease, by 
making the Und produce as little as possible 
over and above that maintenance. It is pro- 
bable that it was partly upon account of this 
advantage, and partly upon account of the en- 
croachments which tlie sovereigns, aiway jea- 
lous of the great lords, gradually encouraged 
their villains to make upon their authority, 
and which seem, at least, to have been such as 
rendered this species of servitude altogether 
inconvenient, that tenure in villanage gradu- 
ally wore out through the greater part of Eu- 
rope. The time and manner, however, in 
which so important a revolution was brought 
about, is one of the most obscure points in 
modem history. The church of Rome claims 
great merit in it ; and it is certain, that so ear- 
ly as the twelfUi century, Alexander III. pub- 
lished a bull for the general emancipation of 
slaves. It seems, however, to have been ra- 
ther a pious exhortation, than a law to which 
exact obedience was required from the faith- 
ful. Slavery continued to take place almost 
universally for several centuries afterwards, 
till it was gradually abolished by the joint ope- 
ration of tlie two interests above mentioned ; 
that of the proprietor on the one hand, and | 
that of the sovereign on the other. A villain, 
enfranchised, and at the same time allowed to j 
continue in possession of the land, having no 
stock of his own, could cultivate it only by 
means of what the landlord advanced to him, 
and must therefore have been what the French 
call a metayer. 

It could never, however, be the interest 
even of this last species of cultivators, to lay 
out, in the further improvement of the land, 
any part of the little stock which they might 
save from their own share of the produce ; be- 
cause the landlord, who laid out nothing, was 
to get one half of whatever it produced. The 
tithe, which is but a tenth of the produce, is 
found to be a very great hindrance to improve- 
ment. A tax, therefore, which amounted to 
one half, must have been an effectual bar to it. 
It might be the interest of a metayer to make 
the land produce as much as could be brought 
out of it by means of the stock furnished by 
the proprietor ; but it could never be his inte- 
rest to mix any part of his own with iu In 
France, where five parts out of six of the 
whole kingdom are said to be still occupied by 
this species of cultivators, the proprietors com- 
plain, that their metayers take every opportu- 
nity of employing their master's cattle rather 
in carriage than in cultivation ; because, in the 
one case, they get the whole profits to them- 
selves, in the other tliey share them with their 
landlord. This species of tenants still sub. 
sists in some parts of Scotland. They are 
called steel-bow tenants. Those ancient Eng- 
lish tenants, who are said by Chief-Baron Gil- 
bert and Dr Blackstone to have been rather 



bailifis of the landlord than lanners, properly 
so called, were probably of the same kind. 

To this species of tenantry succeeded, though 
by very slow d^rees, farmers, properly so call- 
ed, who cultivated the land with their own 
stock, paying a rent certain to the landlord. 
When such farmers have a lease for a term of 
years, they noay sometimes find it for their in- 
terest to lay out part of their capital in the fur- 
ther improvement of the £urm ; because they 
may sometimes expect to recover it, with a 
large profit, before the expiration of the lease. 
The possession, even of such farmers^ how. 
ever, was long extremely precarious, and still 
is so in many parts of Europe. They could, 
before the expiration of their term, be legall j 
ousted of their leases by a new purchaser; 
in England, even, by the fictitious action of 
a common recovery. If they were turned out 
illegally by the violence of their master, the 
action by which they obtained redress was ex- 
tremely imperfect. It did not always rein- 
state them in the possession of the land, but 
gave them damages, which never amounted U 
a real loss. Even in England, the country, 
perhaps of Europe, where the yeomanry haa 
always been most respected, it was not till a. 
bout the 14th of Henry VII. that the action 
of ejectment was invented, by which the tenant 
recovers, not danuiges only, but panfiiiion, 
and in which his claim is not necessarily con- 
cluded by the uncertain dedsion of a single as- 
size. This action has been found so effectual 
a remedy, that, in the modem practice, when 
the landlord has occasion to sue for the pos- 
session of the land, he seldom makes use of 
the actions which properly belong to him as a 
landlord, the writ of right or the writ of en- 
try, but sues in the name of his tenant, by the 
writ of ejectment. In England, therefore 
the security of the tenant is equal to that of 
the proprietor. In England, besides, a lease 
for life of forty shillings a-year value is a firee^ 
hold, and entitles the lessee to a vote for a 
member of parliament ; and as a great part of 
the yeomanry have freeholds of this kind, (he 
whole order becomes respectable to their land, 
lords, on account of the political considentioo 
which this gives them, lliere is, I belicTC;, 
nowhere in Europe* except in England, any 
instance of the tenant building upon the land 
of which he had no lease, and trusting that the 
honour of his landlord would take no advan- 
tage of so important an improvement. Those 
laws and customs, so favourable to the yeo- 
manry, have perhaps contributed more to the 
present grandeur of England, than all tlieii 
boasted regulations of commerce taken toge^ 
ther. 

The law which secures the longest leases a. 
gainst successors of every kind, is, so far as I 
know, peculiar to Great Britain. It was in- 
troduced into Scotland so early as 1449, by a 
law of James II. Its beneficial infiuence» 
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howrrer, has been much obstructed by entails ; 
the heirs of entail being generally restrained 
from letting leases for any long term of years, 
frequently for more than one year. A late 
act of parliament has, in this respect, some- 
what slackened their fetters, though they are 
still by much too strait. In Scotland, besides, 
sa no leasehold gives a vote for a member of 
pirliaoient, the yeomanry are upon tliis ac- 
count lesa respect a ble to their landlords than 
in England. 

In other parts of Europe, after it was found 
convenient to secure tenants both against heirs 
and purchasers, the term of their security was 
still limited to a very short period ; in F^nuice, 
for example, to nine years from the com. 
mencement of the lease. It has in that coun- 
try, indeed, been lately extended to twenty. 
seven* a period still too short to encourage the 
tenant to make the most important improve 
nients.. The proprietors of land were ancient- 
ly the l^islators of every part of Europe. 
The laws relating to land, therefore, were all 
calculated for what they supposed the interest 
of the proprietor. It was for his interest, they 
bad imagined, that no lease granted by any of 
his predecessors should hinder him from en- 
joying, during a long term of years, the full 
value of his land. Avarice and injustice are 
always short-sighted, and they did not foresee 
how much this regulation must obstruct im- 
provement, and thereby hurt, in the long-run, 
the real interest of the landlord. 

The fisrmers, too, besides paying the rent, 
were anciently, it was supposed, bound to per- 
form a great number of services to the land- 
lord, whidi were seldom either specified in 
ibe lease* or regulated by any precise rule, but 
by the use and wont of the manor or barony. 
These aenrices, therefore, being almost entire- 
ly arbitrary, subjected the tenant to many vex- 
adons. In Scotland the abolition of all ser- 
vices not precisely stipulated in the lease, has, 
in the course of a few years, very much alter- 
ed for the better the condition of the yeoman- 
ry of tl|at country. 

The public services to which the yeomanry 
were bound, were not less arbitrary than the 
private ones. To make and maintain the 
high roads, a servitude which still subsists, I 
believe, everywhere, though with ditfercnt de^ 
grees of oppression in different countries, was 
not the only one. When the king's troops, 
when his household, or his officers of any kind, 
passed through any part of the country, the 
yeomanry were bound to provide them with 
horses, carriages, and provisions, at a price re- 
gulated by the purveyor. Great Britain is, I 
believe, the only monarchy in Europe where 
the oppression of purveyance has been entire- 
ly abolished. It still subsists in France and 
Germany. 

Tbe public taxes, to which they were sub- 
ject, were as irregular and oppressive as the 
The ancient lord% though extreme- 



ly unwilling to grant, themselves, any pecuni- 
ary aid to their sovereign, easily allowed him 
to tallage, as they called it, their tenants, and 
had not knowledge enough to foresee how 
much this must, in the end, affect their own 
revenue. The taille, as it still subsists in 
Fhmce, may serve as an example of those an- 
cient tallages. It is a tax upon the supposed 
profits of the farmer, which they estimate by 
the stock that he has upon the farm. It is 
his interest, therefore, to appear to have as lit- 
tle as possible, and consequently to employ as 
little as possible in its cultivation, and none 
in its improvement. Should any stock hap- 
pen to accumulate in the hands of a French 
farmer, the taille is almost equal to a prohi- 
bition of its ever being employed upon the 
land. This tax, besides, is supposed to dis- 
honour whoever is subject to it, and to degrade 
him below, not only the rank of a gentleman, 
but that of a burgher ; and whoever rents the 
lands of another becomes subject to it. No 
gentleman, nor even any burgher, who has 
stock, will submit to this degradation. Tliis 
tax, therefore, not only hinders tbe stock which 
accumulates upon the land from being em- 
ployed in its improvement, but drives away al! 
other stock from it. The ancient tenths and 
fifteenths, so usual in England in former 
times, seem, so far as they affected the land, to 
have been taxes of the same nature with the 
taUle. 

Under all these discouragements, little im. 
provement could be expected from the occu- 
pien of land. That order of people, with all 
the liberty and security which law can give^ 
must always improve under great disadvan- 
tage. The fanner, compared with ttie pro- 
prietor, is as a merchant who trades with bor- 
rowed money, compared with one who trades 
with his own. The stock of both may im- 
prove ; but that of the one, with only equal 
good conduct, must always improve more 
slowly than that of the other, on account of 
the large share of the profits which is consum- 
ed by the interest of the loan. The lands cul- 
tivated by the farmer must, in the same man- 
ner, with only equal good conduct, be improv- 
ed more slowly than those cultivated by the 
proprietor, on account of the large share of 
the produce which is consumed in the rent, 
and which, had tlie farmer been proprietor, he 
might have employed in the further improve- 
ment of the land. The station of a fiirmer, 
besides, is, from the nature of things, inferior 
to that of a proprietor. Through the greater 
part of Europe, the yeomanry are regarded as 
an inferior rank of people, even to tibe better 
sort of tradesmen and mechanics, and in all 
parts of Europe to the great merchants and 
master manufacturers. It can seldom happen, 
therefore, that a man of any considerable 
stock should quit the superior, in order to 
place himself in an inferior station. Even in 
the present state of Europe, therefore, little 
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utock is likely to go from any otber profession I them with a wall, for the sake of crnnmon ik*- 
to the improvement of land in the way of i fence. After the fall of the Roman empire^ 
iarming. More does, perhaps, in Great Bri- ! on the contrary, the proprietors of land seem 



tain than in any other country, though even 
there the great stocks which are in some places 
employed in farming, have generally been ac- 
quired by farming, the trade, perhaps, in which, 
of all others, stock is commonly acquired most 
slowly. After small proprietors, however, 
rich and great farmers are in every country 
the principal improvers. There are more such, 
perhaps, in England than in any other Euro- 
pean monarchy. In the republican govern- 
ments of Holland, and of Berne in Switzerland, 
the farmers are said to be not inferior to those 
of England. 

The ancient policy of Europe was, over and 
above all this unfavourable to the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land, whether carried 
on by the proprietor or by the firmer ; first, 
by the general prohibition of the exportation 
of com, without a special licence, which seems 
to have been a very universal regulation ; and, 
secondly, by the restraints which were laid up- 
on the inland commerce, not only of com, but 
of almost every other part of the produce of 
the farm, by the absurd laws against engross- 
ers, rcgraters, and forestallers, and by the pri- 
vileges of fairs and markets. It has already 
been observed in what manner the prohibition 
of the exportation of com, together with some 
encouragement given to the importation of fo- 
reign com, obstructed the cultivation of an- 
cient Italy, naturally the most fertile country 
m Europe, and at that time the seat of the 
greatest empire in the world. To what de- 
gree such restniints upon the inland commerce 
of this commodity, joined to the general pro. 
hibition of exportation, must have discouraged 
the cultivation of countries less fertile, and 
less fiivourably circumstanced, it is not, per. 
baps, very easy to imagine. 



CHAP. in. 

OF THE RISC AND PaOGRBSS OP CXTXES AKD 
TOWNS, Arr£B THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 

The inhabitants of dties and towns were, af- 
ter the fall of the Roman empire, not more 
favoured than those of the country. They 
consisted, indeed, of a very different order of 
people from tlie first inhabitants of the an- 
cient republics of Greece and Italy. These 
last were composed chiefly of the proprietors 
of lands, among whom the public territory 
was originally divided, and who found it con- 
venient to build their houses in the neigh- 
bouHiood of one another, and to surround 



generally to have lived in fortified castles on 
their own estates, and in the midst of their 
own tenants and dependents. The towns wefe 
chiefly inhabited by tradesmen and mechanics 
who seem, in those days to have been of ser- 
vile, or very nearly of servile condition. The 
privil^es which we find granted by ancient 
charters to the inhabitants of some of the prin- 
cipal towns in Europe, sufficiently show what 
they were before tluMe grants^ The people 
to whom it is granted aa a privilege^ that tbey 
might give away their own daughters in mat' 
riage without the consent of their lord, that 
upon their death their own cfaildras and not 
their lord, should succeed to their gooda, and 
that they might dispose of their own eflGects by 
will, musS before those giants have been ei. 
ther altogether, or very nearly, in the same 
state of villanage with the occupiers of land 
in the country. 

They seem, indeed, to have been a verf 
poor, mean set of people, who seemed to tra- 
vel about with their goods from place to place* 
and from fiur to fair, like the hawkers and 
pedlars of the present times. In all the dif. 
ferent countries of Europe then, in the same 
manner as in several of the Tartar govern- 
ments of Asia at present taxes used to be le- 
vied upon the persons and gooda of trmvdlen, 
when they passed through certain manon, 
when they went over certain bridges when 
they carried about their gooda from place to 
pkce in a fair, when they erected in it a booth 
or stall to sell them in. These difiertnt taxes 
were known in England by the names of pnm 
age, pontage, lastags and stallage. Some- 
times the king, sometimes a great lord, who 
had, it seems upon some occasions authority 
to do this would grant to particular trwleri^ 
to such particulariy as lived in their own de- 
mesnes a general exemption from such tazesL 
Such traders though in other respec U of ser. 
vils or very nearly of servile condition, were 
upon this account called free tradera. Tber, 
in return, usually paid to their protector *n 
sort of annual poU-tax. In those days p*o- 
tection was seldom granted without * valu- 
able consideration, and this tax mi^it pieiiiapa 
be considered as compensation for what ti^ir 
patrons might lose by their exemption from 
other taxes. At firsS Ixth those poll-taxes 
and those exemptions seem to have been alto- 
gether personal, and to have albcted only par- 
ticular individuals during either their lives or 
the pleasure of their protectors. In the very 
imperfect accounts which have been published 
from Doomsday-book, of several of the towms 
of England, mention is frequently made, sooie- 
times of the tax which particular bur|^bers 
paid, each of them, either to the king, or to 
some other great lord, fur this soK of prot«;o. 
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tioo, and tcHiicdnict of the general amount 
only of all those taxes.* 

But how servile soever xnaj have been ori- 
ginally the condition of the inhabitants of the 
towna. it appears evidently, that they arrived 
at liberty and independency much earlier than 
the occupiers of land in the country. That 
part of the king's revenue which arose from 
such polUtazes in any particular town, used 
commonly to be let in farm, during a term of 
y tars, for a rent certain, sometimes to the she> 
riffof the county, and sometimes toother per- 
sons. The burghers themselves frequently 
got credit enough to be admitted to farm the 
revenues of this sort which arose out of their 
own town, they becoming jointly and several- 
ly answerable for the whole rent.f To let a 
farm in this manner, was quite agreeable to 
the usual economy of, I believe, the sovereigns 
of all the different countries of Europe, who 
used frequently to let whole manors to all the 
tenants of those manors, tl|ey becoming joint- 
ly and severally answerable for the ^ole rent; 
but in return being allowed to collect it in 
their own way, and to pay it into the king's 
eicfacqucr by the hands of their own bailiff*, 
and being thua altogether freed from the inso- 
lence of the king's officexs; a circumstance 
in those days .regarded as of the greatest im- 
portance. 

At first, the farm of the town was probably 
let to the burgliers, in the same manner as it 
had been to other farmers, for a term of years 
only. In process of time, however, it seems 
to have beoome the general practice to grant 
it to them in fee, that is for ever, reserving a 
rent certain, never afterwards to be augment 
cd. The payment having thus become per- 
petual, the exemptions, in return, for which 
it was made, naturally became perpetual too. 
Tboae exemptions, therefore, ceased to be per- 
sonal, and could not afterwards be considered 
as belonging to individuals, as individuals, 
but aa burghiers of a particular burgh, which, 
upon this account, was called a free burgh, 
for the same reason that they had been called 
free burghers or free traders. 

Along with this grant, the important priri- 
Icges, above mentioned, that they might give 
avray their own daughters in marriage, that 
their children should succeed to them, and 
that they might dispose of their own effects by 
will, were generally bestowed upon the burgh- 
era of the town to whom it was given. Whe- 
Chtr such privileges had before been usually 
p an te d , along with the freedom of trade, to 
particular burghers, as indiriduals, I know not. 
1 reckon it not improbable that they were, 
though I cannot produce any direct evidence 
of it. But however this may have been, the 
principal attributes of rillanagc and slavery 



being thus taken away from Ihem, they now 
at least became really free, in our present 
sense of the word freedom. 

Nor was this all. They were generally at 
the same time erected into a commonalty or 
corporation, with the privilege of having ma- 
gistrates and a town-council of their own, of 
making bye-laws for their own government, 
of building walls for their own defence^ and 
of reducing all theur inhabitants under a sort 
of military discipline, by obliging them to 
watch and ward ; that is, as anciently under- 
stood, to guard and defend those walls against 
all attacks and surprises, by night as well as 
by day. In England they were generally 
exempted from suit to the hundred and coun- 
ty courts : and all such pleas as should arise 
among them, the pleas of the crown except- 
ed, were left to the decision of their own ma- 
gistrates. In other countries, much greater 
and more extensive jurisdictions were fre- 
quently granted to them.* 

It might, probably, be necessary to grant to 
such towns as were admitted to farm their 
own revenues, some sort of compulsiTe juris- 
diction to oblige their own citizens to make 
payment. In those disorderly times, it might 
have been extremely inconvenient to have left 
them to seek this sort of justice from any 
other tribunal. But it mu<«t seem extraordi- 
nary, that the sovereigns of all the different 
countries of Europe diould have exchanged 
in this manner fm a rent certain, never more 
to be augmented, that branch of theur revenue, 
which was, perhaps, of all others, the most 
likely to be improved by the natural course of 
things, without either expense or attention of 
their own; and that they should, besides, have 
in this manner voluntarily erected a sort of 
independent republics in the heart of their 
own dominions. 

In order to understand this, it must be re- 
membered, that, in those days, the sovereign 
of perhaps no country in Europe was able to 
protect, through the whole extent of his do- 
minions, the weaker part of his subjects from 
the oppression of the great lords. Tlmse whom 
the law could not protect, and who were not 
strong enou^ to defend themselves, were ob- 
liged either to have recourse to the protection 
of some great lord, and in order to obtain it, 
to become either his slaves or vassab; or to 
enter into a league of mutual defence for the 
common protection of one another. The in- 
habiunts of ddes and burghs, considered as 
single indiriduals, had no power to defend 
themselves; but by entering into a league of 
mutual defence with their neighbours, they 
were capable of making no contemptible re- 
sistance. ITie lords despised the burghers, 
whom they considered not only as a different 
order, but as a parcel of emancipated slaves. 



• Hot Ihady't HlMoriesl TreatiM of Clttcs sod Bo- 
oughs, iw 3. &e< 
t ^c• Mado«, 



• See Madox. Finns Duigi. 
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•Imost of a diflbvnt species from themseWes. 
The wedth of the burghen never failed to 
provoke Adr envy and indignation, and they 
plundered them upon every occasion without 
mercy or remorM. Hie burghers naturally 
hated and feared the lords. Ilie king hated 
and feared them too ; but though, perhaps, he 
might despise, he had no reason either to hate 
or fear the burghen. Mutual interest, tbere- 
fore» disposed them to support the king, and 
the king to support them against the lords. 
They were the enemies of his enemies, and it 
was his interest to render them as secure and 
indepoident of those enemies as he could. 
By granting them magistrates of their own, 
the privilege of making bye-laws for their own 
government, that of builduog walls for their own 
defence, and that of reducing all their inha- 
bitants under a sort of military discipline, he 
gave them all the means of security and inde. 
pendency of the barons which it was in his 
power to bestow. Without the establishment 
of some regular government of tiiis kind, 
without some authority to compel their inha- 
bitants to act according to some certain plan 
or system, no voluntary league of mutual de- 
fence could either have afforded them any per- 
manent security, or have enabled them to give 
the king any considerable support. By granu 
ing them the fiuin of their own town in fee, 
he took away from those whom he wished to 
have for his friends, and, if one may say so, for 
his allies, all ground of jealousy and suspicion, 
that he was ever aflerwards to oppress them, 
either by raising the farm-rent of their town, 
or by granting it to some other farmer. 

The princes who lived upon the worst terms 
with their barons, seem accordingly to have 
been the most liberal in grants of this kind to 
their burghs. King John of England, for 
example, appears to have been a most muni- 
ficent benefactor to his towns.* Philip I. of 
France lost all authority over his barons. To- 
wards the end of his reign, his «un Lewis, 
anown afterwards by the name of Lewis the 
Fat, consulted, according to Father Daniel, 
with the bishops of the royal demesnes, con- 
cerning the most proper means of restraining 
the riolenoe of the great lords. Their advice 
consisted of two different proposals. One was 
to erect a new order of jurisdiction, by estab- 
lishiqg magistrates and a town-council in every 
considerable town of his demesnes. The o. 
ther was to form a new militia, by making the 
inhabitants of thoae towns, under the com- 
mand of their own magistrates, march out up- 
on proper occasions to the assistance of the 
Iting. It is from this period, according to 
the FVench antiquarians, that we are to date 
the institution of the magistrates and councils 
of cities in France. It was during the un- 
prosperous reigns of the princes of the house 
of Suabia, that the greater part of the free 

• »« Hjidox 



towns of Germany received the first grants ut 
tlieir privileges, and that the famous Hansea- 
tic league first became formidable.* 

The militia of the cities seems, in those 
times, not to have been inferior to that of tlie 
country ; and as they could be more readily 
assembled upon any sudden occasion, they 
frequently had the advantage in their disputes 
with the neighbouring lords. In countries 
such as Italy or Switserland, in which, on ac- 
count either of their distance from the princi- 
pal seat of government, of the natural strength 
of the country itself, or of some other reason, 
the sovereign came to lose the whole of his 
authority; the cities generally became inde- 
pendent republics, and conquered all the no- 
bility in their neighbourhood ; obliging them 
to pull down their castles in the country, and 
to live, like other peaceable inhabitants, in the 
city. This is the short history of the republic 
of Berne, as well as of several other cities in 
Switzerland. If you except Venice, for of 
that dty the history is somewhat different, it 
is the history of all the considerable ItaUan 
republics, of which so great a number aroae 
and perished between the end of the twelfth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

In countries such as France and England, 
where the authority of the sovereign, tbougb 
frequently very low, never was destroyed al- 
together, the cities had no opportunity of hew 
coming entirely independent They became, 
however, so considerable^, that the sovereign 
could impose no tax upon them, besides the 
stated farm-rent of the town, without their 
own consent. They were^ therefore, called 
upon to send deputies to the general assembly 
of the states of the kingdom, vrfaere they might 
join with the clergy and the barons in grant- 
ing, upon urgent occasions, some extraordi- 
nary aid to the king. Being generally, too, 
more favourable to his power, their deputies 
seem sometimes to have been employed by 
him as a counterbalance in those assemblies 
to the authority of the great lords. Hence 
the origin of the representation of burghs in 
the states-general of all great monarcfaies in 
Europe. 

Order and good government, and along 
with them tlie liberty and security of indivi- 
duals, were in this manner established in ctties» 
at a time when the occupiers of land in the 
country, were exposed to every sort of vio- 
lence. But men in this defenceless state na- 
turally content tliemselves with their necessary 
subsistence ; because, to acquire more, might 
only tempt the injustice of their oppressora. 
On the contrary, when they are secure of ei»- 
joying the fruits of their industry, they natu- 
rally exert it to better their condition, and to 
acquire not only the necessaries, but the con- 
veniencies and elegancies of life. That in- 
dustry, therefore, which aims at sooicthing 

* See Pfedbl 
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more than neceuary lubsistence^ was estab- 
lished In cities long before it was commonlj 
practised by the occupiers of land in the coun- 
try. If, in the hands of a poor cultivator, op- 
preised with the senritude of villanage, some 
little stock should accumulate, he would na- 
turally conceal it with great care from his 
master, to whom it would otnerwise have be- 
longed, and take the first opportunity of run- 
ning away to a town, l^e law was at that 
time so indulgent to the inhabitants of towns, 
and so desirous of diminishing the authority 
of the lords over those of the country, that if 
be could conceal himself there from the pur- 
suit of his lord for a year, he was free for 
ever. VThatever stock, therefore^ accumulat- 
ed in the hands of the industrious part of the 
inhabitants of the country, naturally took re- 
fuge in cities, as the only sanctuaries in which 
it could be secure to the penon that acquired 
it. 

The inhabitants of a city, it is tnie^ must 
always ultimately derive their subsistence, and 
the wbcde materials and means of their indus- 
try, from the country. But those of a city, 
situated near either the sea-coast or the banks 
of a navigable river, are not necessarily con- 
fined to derive them from the country in their 
neighbourhood. They have a much wider 
range, and may draw them from the most re- 
mote comers of the wf»rld, either in exchange 
for the manufactured produce of their own in- 
duvtry, or by performing the ofiloe of earners 
between distant countries, and exchanging the 
produce of one for that of another. A city 
might, in this manner, grow up to great wealth 
and splendour, while not only the country in 
its neighbourhood, but all those to whidi it 
traded, were in poverty and vrretchedness. 
Each of those countries, perhaps, taken singly, 
could afford it but a small part, either of its 
subsistence or of its employment ; but all of 
them taken together, could afford it both a 
great subsistence and a great employment. 
There were, however, vrithin the narrow circle 
of the commerce of those times, some coun- 
tries that were opulent and industrious. Such 
was the Greek empire as long as it subsisted, 
and that of the Saracens during the reigns of 
the Abassides. Such, too, was Egypt till it 
was conquered by the Turks, some part of the 
ooasi of Barbary, and all those provinces of 
Spain which were under the government of 
the Moors. 

Tbc cities of Italy seem to have been the 
first in Europe which were raised by com- 
merce to any considerable degree of opulence, 
luly lay in the centre of what was at tfiat 
time tb» improved and dviliaed part of the 
world. The crusades, too^ though, by the 
great waste of stock and destruction of inha- 
bitants which they occasioned, they must ne- 
cessarfly have retarded the progress of the 
greater part of Europe^ were extremely fa- 
vourabU to that of some Italian dties. The 



great armies which marcnea rrom all parts to 
the conquest of the Holy Land, gave extraot 
dinary encouragement to -the shipping of Ve- 
nice, Genoa, and Pisa, sometimes in tmnsport- 
ing them thither, and always in supplying 
them with provisions. They were the com- 
missaries, if one may say so, of those armies ' 
and the most destructive fr^nsy that ever bcfc 
the European nations, was a source of opu- 
lence to those republics. 

The inhabitants of trading dties, by import- 
ing the improved manufactures and expensive 
luxuries of richer countries, afforded some food 
to the ranity of the great proprietors, who ea- 
gerly purchased them with great quantities of 
the rude produce of their own lands, llie 
commerce of a great part of Europe in those 
times, accordingly, consisted chiefly in the ex- 
change of their own rude, for the manufactur- 
ed produce of more civilised nations. Thus 
the wool of England used to be exchanged for 
the wines of FVance, and the fine cloths of 
Flanders, in the same manner as the corn in 
Poland is at this day, exchanged for the vrines 
and brandies of France, and for the silks and 
velTets of France and Italy. 

A taste for the finer and more improved 
manufactures was, in this manner, introduced 
by foreign commerce into countries where no 
such works were carried on. But when this 
taste became so general as to occasion a consi- 
derable denumd, the merchants, in order to 
save the expense of carriage, naturally endea- 
voured to establish some manufactures of the 
same kind in their own country. Hence the 
origin of the first manufactures for distant 
sale, that seem to have been established in the 
western provinces of Europe, afier the fall of 
the Romisn empire. 

No large country, it must be observed, ever 
did or could subsist without some sort of ma- 
nufactures being carried on in it ; and when it 
is said of any such country that it has no ma- 
nufactures, it must always be understood of 
the finer and more improved, or of such as are 
fit for distant sale. In every large country, 
both the clothing and household furniture of 
the far greater part of the people, are the pro- 
duce of thdr own industry. This is even 
more universally the case in those poor coun- 
tries which are commonly said to have no ma- 
nufactures, than in those rich ones that are 
said to abound in them. In the latter you will 
generally find, both in the clothes and house- 
hold furniture of the lowest rank of people, a 
much greater proportion of fordgn productions 
than in the former. 

Iliose manufactures which are fit for dis- 
tant sale, seem to have been introduced into 
difiTerent countries in two different ways. 

Sometimes they have been introduced in the 
manner above mentioned, by the violent ope- 
ration, if one may say so, of the stocks of par- 
ticular merchants and undertakers, who esta- 
blished them in imiution of some fordgn ma 
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^ulkctures of the same kind. Soch manufiw. 
tures, therefore, arc the oOspring of foreign 
commerce ; and Mich seem to have been the 
ancient manufactures of alka, ▼elvetB, andbro- 
cades, which flourished in Lucca during the 
thirteenth century. Hiey were banished from 
tiience bj the tjxanny of one of Machiavel's 
heroes, Castrucdo CastracanL In ISIO^ nine 
hundred families were driven out of Lucca, 
of whom thirty^ne retired to Venice, and of- 
fered to introduce there the aik manufiicture. * 
Ibeir offWr was accepted, many privil^es 
were conferred upon them, and they be^m 
the manuiactiire with three hundred work- 
men. Such, too, seem to have been the ma- 
nufactures of fine cloths that anciently flou- 
rished in Flanders and which were introduced 
into England in the beginning of the reign of 
Elisabeth , and such aiv the present silk ma. 
nufactures of Lyons and Spitalfields. Ma. 
nufactures introduced in this manner are ge- 
nerally employed upon foreign materials, being 
imit atio n s of foreign manufactures. When 
the Venetian manufacture was first establish- 
ed, the matprials were all brought from Sicily 
and the Levant. The more ancient manufac- 
ture of Lucca was likewise carried on with fo- 
reign materials. The oultiTation of mulberry 
trees, and the breeding of ailk.worms, seem 
not to have been common in the northern parts 
of Italy before the sixteenth century. Those 
arts were not introduced into France till the 
reign of Charles IX. The manufactures of 
Flanders were carried on chiefly with Spanish 
and English wool Spanish wool was the ma- 
terial, not of the first woollen manufacture of 
England, but of the first that was fit for dis- 
tant sale. More than one half the materials 
af the Lyons manufacture is at this day fo- 
reign silk; when it was first established, the 
whole, or very nearly the whole, was sa No 
part dT the materials of the Spitalfields manu- 
facture ia ever likely to be the produce of 
Eoj^and. The seat of such manufactures, as 
they are generally introduced by the scheme 
and project of a few individuals, is sometimes 
established in a maritime city, and scmetimes 
in an inland town, according as their interest, 
judgment, or caprice, happen to determine. 

At other times, manufiM^tures for distant 
sale grow up naturally, and as it were of their 
own accord, by the gradual refinement of 
those housdiold and coarser manufactures 
which must at all times be carried on even in 
the poorest and rudest countries. Such ma- 
nufactures are generally employed upon the 
materials which the country produces, and 
they seem frequently to have been first refined 
and improved in such inland countries as were 
not, indeed, at a very great, but at a consider- 
able distance from the sea-coast, and some- 
times even from all water carriage. An in- 

• See Sandi Istoria civile de Viiieaa. nait 8. voL i, 
|«eeSC7aiidS56. 



land country, naturally fertile and easily cui- 
tivated, produces a great surplus of provtsioDs 
beyond what is necessary for maintaining the 
cultivators ; and on account of the expense of 
land carriage, and inconveniency of river iia> 
vigation, It may frequently be difficult to send 
this surplus abroad. Abundance, therefore, 
renders provisions dieap, and encourages a 
great number of workmen to settle in the 
neighbourhood, who find that their industry 
can there procure them more of the ncceaaa- 
ries and conveniendes of life than in other 
places. They work up the materials of ma 
nufacture which the Land produces, and ex- 
change their finished work, or, what b the 
same thing, the price of it, for more materials 
and provisions. They give a new value to the 
surplus part of the rude produce, by saving 
the expense of carrying it to the water-aide, or 
to some distant market ; and they famish the 
cultivators with something in exchange lor it» 
that is either useful or agreeable to tlicm, up- 
on easier terms than they could have ob tai ned 
it before. The cultivators get a better price 
for their surplus produce, and can p n r d i a xe 
cheaper other conveniendes which they have 
occasion for. They are thus both enetniraged 
and enabled to increase this surplus produce 
by a further improvement and better cnhiva. 
tion of the land ; and as the fertility of the 
Und had given birth to the manufactore^ so 
the progress of the manufacture re^-acts upon 
the land, and increases still further its lotili 
ty. The manufacturers first supply the neigli. 
bourhood, and afterwards, as their vrork im. 
proves and refines, more distant marketSL For 
though neither the rude produce, nor even the 
coarse manu&cture, could, wttfaout ^be greau 
est difficulty, support the expense of a oonsi- 
derable land-carriage, the refined and improrv. 
ed manufacture ea&fly may. In a small bulk 
it frequently contains the price of a great 
quantity of rude produce. A piece of fine 
cloth, for example which weighs only eighty 
pounds, contains in it the price, mt only a£ 
eighty pounds weight of wool, but sometimes 
of several thousand weight of corn, the main- 
tenance of the different working people, and 
of their immediate employers. The com wfaicfa 
could with difliculty have been carried alirond 
in its own shape* » >n this manner virtually 
exported in that of the complete manitfisctnre, 
and may easily be sent to the remotest comers 
of the world. In this manner have grown up 
naturally, and, as it were, of their own accord, 
the manufactures of Leeds, Haliftx, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and Wolverhampton. Sudi ma- 
nufactures are the offspring of agricultoTB. 
In the modern history of Europe^ their exten- 
sion and improvement have gmerally been 
posterior to those which were the ofispring of 
foreign commerce. England was noted for 
the manufacture of fine cloths made of Spaniah 
wool, more than a century before any of those 
which now flourish in the places above 
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tioocd were fit for foreign lole. The exten- 
sion and improvement of these last could not 
take place but in consequence of the extension 
and improvement of agriculture^ the last and 
grvatnt effect of foreign oommerce^ and of 
the manufactures immediately introduced by 
itp and which I shall now proceed to explain. 



CHAP. IV. 

UOW THK COMMERCE OF TOWNS CONTIUBUTEJ) 
TO THE DfFBOVEMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 

Tbs increase and riches of commercial and 
maau&cturing towns contributed to the im- 
provement and cultivation of the countries to 
which they bdonged> in three different ways : 

First, by affording a great and ready mar- 
ket for the rude produce of the country, they 
gave encouragement to its cultivation and fmv 
ther improvement This benefit was not even 
confined to the countries in which they were 
situated, but extended more or len to all those 
with which they had any dealings. To all of 
them they afforded a market for some part 
either of their rude or manufisctuicd produce, 
and, consequently, gave some enoourageroent 
to the industry and improvement of alL Their 
own country, however, on account of its neigh- 
Douifaood, necessarily derived the gnatest be- 
acfit firom this market. Its rude produce be- 
kkg charged with less caniage, the traders 
cocdd pay the growen a better price for it, 
vid yet afford it as cheap to the oonsumen as 
that of mora distant countries. 

Secondly, the wealth acquired by the inha- 
bitants of cities was frequendy employed in 
purchasing such lands as were to be sold, of 
jrhich a greet part would frequently be uncul- 
tivated. Merchants ara commonly ambitious 
of becoming country gentlemen, and, when 
they do^ they are generally the best of all im- 
provers. A merchant is accusto m ed to em- 
ploy his money chiefly in profitable projects ; 
whereas a mere country gentleman is accustom- 
ed to employ it chiefly in expense. TThe one 
often sees his money go from him, and return 
to him again with a profit ; the other, when 
once be paru with it, very seldom expects to 
see any more of it. Those diiferent habits 
naturally afi*ect their temper and disposition 
in every sort of business. The merchant is 
comoMMily a bold, a country gentleman a ti- 
mid undertaker. The one is not afraid to Uy 
out at once a large capital upon the improve- 
ment of liis land, when he has a probable pros- 
pect of raising the value of it in proportion to 
the expense ; the other, if he has any capital, 
which is not always the esse, seldom ventures 
to employ it in diis msnner. It he improves 
ai all, it i* commonly not with a capital, but 



with what he can save out or his snnuai reve- 
nue. Whoever has had the fortune to live in 
a mercantile town, sitiuUcd in an unimproved 
country, must have frequently observed how 
much more spirited the operations of merchants 
were in this way, than those of mere country 
gentlemen. The habits, besides, of order, e^ 
conomy, and attention, to whicn mercantile 
business naturally forms a merchant, render 
him much fitter to execute^ with profit and 
success, any project of improvement. 

Thirdly, and Isstly, commerce and manu- 
factures gradually introduced order and good 
government, and with them the liberty and se^ 
curity of individuals, among the inhabitants 
of the country, who had before lived almost 
in a continual state of war with their neigh, 
hours, and of servile dependency upon their 
superiors. Hiis, though it hss been the least 
observed, is by f<ir the most important of all 
their effects. Mr Hume is the only writer 
who» so for as I know, has hidierto taken no- 
tice of it. 

In a country which hss neither foreign com. 
merce nor any of the finer manufactures, a 
great proprietor, having nothing for which he 
can exchange the greater part c^ the produce 
of his lands whidi is over and above the main- 
teiumce of the cultivators, consumes Ibe whole 
in rustic hospitality at home. If tUs surplus 
produce is suflicient to maintain a hundred or 
a thousand men, he can make use of it in no 
other way tlian by maintaining a hundred or 
a thousand men. He is at all times, there- 
fore^ surrouixied with a multitude of retain- 
ers and dependents, wImh having no equiva- 
lent to give in returo for their maintenance, 
but being fed entirely by hb bounty, must 
obey him, for the same reason that soldien 
must obey the prince who pays them. Before 
the extension of commerce and manufactures 
in Burope, the hospitality of the rich and the 
groat, from the sovereign down to the small- 
est baron, exceeded every thing which, in the 
present times, we can eMily form a notion of 
Westminster-hall was the diining-room of Wil- 
liam Rufus, and might frequently, pfyhaps, 
not be too large for hb company. It was 
reckoned a piece of msgnificence in Thomas 
Becket, that he strewed the floor of hb hall 
with clean hay or rushes in the sesson, in or- 
der that the knights and squires, who could 
not get s eats, might not spoil their fine clothes 
when they sat down on the floor to eat their 
dinner. The great Earl of Warwick b ssid 
to have entertained every day, at his different 
manors, 30,000 people ; and though the nuo»- 
ber here may have been exaggerated, it must, 
however, have been very great to admit of 
such exaggeration. A hoapitality neariy of 
the same kind was exercised not many yeare 
ago in many diflTerent parte of the Highlands 
of Scotland. It seems to be common in all 
nations to whom commerce and manufactures 
are liuJu known. I have seen, says Doctor 
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Pocock, an Arabuin chief dine in the streets 
of a town where be had come to sell his cattle, 
and invite all passengers, even common beg- 
gars, to sit down with him and partake of his 
banquet. 

Tlie occupiers of land were in every re^ 
spect as dependent upon the great proprietor 
as his retainers. Even such of them as were 
not in a state of villanage, were tenants at 
will, who paid a rent in no respect equivalent 
to the subsistence which the land afibrded 
them. A crown, half a crown, a sheep, 
lamb, was some years ago, in the Highlands 
of Scotland, a common rent for lands which 
maintained a family. In some places it is so 
at this day ; nor will money at present pur- 
chase a greater quantity of commodities there 
than in other places. In a country where the 
surplus produce of a large estate must be con- 
sumed upon the estate Itself, it will frequenU 
ly be more convenient for the proprietor, that 
part of it be consumed at a distance from his 
own housie, provided they who consume it are 
as dependent upon him as either hia retainers 
or his menial servants. He is thereby saved 
from the embarrassment of either too large a 
company, or too large a family. A tenant at 
will, ^irho possesses land sufficient to maintain 
his family for little more than a quit-rent, is 
as dependent upon the proprietor as any ser- 
vant or retainer whatever, and must obey him 
with as little reserve. Such a proprietor, as 
he feeds his servants and retainers at his own 
house, so he feeds his tenants at their houses. 
The subsistence of both is derived from his 
bounty, and its continuance depends upon his 
good pleasure. 

Upon the authority which the great pro- 
prietors necessarily had, in such a state of 
things, over their tenants and retainers, was 
founded the power of the ancient barons. 
They necessarily became the judges in peace, 
and the leaders in war, of all who dwelt upon 
their estates. They could maintain order, and 
execute the law, within their respective de- 
mesnes, because each of them could there turn 
the ^ola force of all the inhabitants against 
the injustice of any one. No other person 
had student authority to do this. The king, 
in particular, had not. In those ancient times, 
he was little more than the greatest proprie- 
tor in his dominions, to whom, for the sake of 
common defence against their common ene- 
mies, the other great proprieton paid certain 
respects. To have enforced payment of 
smidl debt within the lands of a great pro- 
prietor, where all the inhabitants were armed, 
and accustomed to stand by one another, would 
.Mve cost the king, had he attempted it by his 
own authority, almost the same effort as to 
extinguish a civil war. He was, therefore, ob- 
liged to abandon the administration of justice, 
through the greater part of the country, to 
those who were capable of administering it ; 
and, for the same reaaon, to leave the com- 



mand of the country militia to those whom 
that militia would obey. 

It is a mistake to imagine that those terri- 
torial jurisdictions took Uieir origin from the 
feudal law. Not only the highest jnrisdic- 
tions, both civil and criminal, but the power 
of levying troops, of coining money, and even 
that of making bye-laws for the government 
of their own people, were all rights possessed 
allodially by the great proprietors of land, se- 
veral centuries before even the name of the 
feudal law was known in Europe. The au- 
thority and jurisdiction of the Saxon lords in 
England appear to have been as gre«t before 
the Conquest as that of any of the Norman 
lords after it. But the feudal law b not sup- 
posed to have become the common law of 
England till after the Conquest. That the 
most extensive authority and jurisdictions w0e 
possessed by the great lords in France allo- 
dially, long before the feudal law was intro- 
duced into that country, is a matter of fact 
that admits of no doubt. That authority, and 
those jurisdictions, all necessarily flowed from 
the state of property and manners just now 
described. Without remounting to the reniote 
antiquities of either the French or English 
monarchies, we may find, in much latter times, 
many proofs that such effects must alvrays flow 
from such causes. It is not thirty years ago 
since Mr Cameron of Lochiel, a gentleman of 
Lochaber in Scotland, without any l^al war- 
rant whatever, not being what was then called 
a lord of regality, nor even a tenant in chief, 
but a vassal of the Duke of Argyll, and with- 
out being so much as a justice of peace, usen, 
notwithstanding, to exerdse the highest cri- 
minal jurisdictions over his own people. He 
is said to have done so with great equity, 
though without any of the formalities of jus- 
tice ; and it is not improbable that the state 
of that part of the country at that time made 
it necessary for him to assume this aathorit? . 
in order to maintain the public peace. That 
gentleman, whose rent never exceeded L..50O 
a-year, carried, in 1745, 800 of his own pco- 
pie into the rebellion with him. 

The introduction of the feudal law, so far 
from extending, may be regarded as an at- 
tempt to moderate, the authority of the grext 
allodial lords. It established a regular sub- 
ordination, accompanied with a long train o€ 
services and duties, from the king down to 
the smallest proprietor. During the minority 
of the proprietor, the rent, together with the 
management of his lands, fell into the hands 
of his immediate superior; and, consequently, 
those of all great proprietors into the hands 
of the king, who vras charged with the main- 
tenance and education of the pupil, and wixH 
from his authority as guardian, was suppoe*. 
ed to have a right of disposing of him in mar- 
riage, provided it was in a manner not or- 
suitable to hb rank. But though dus insdtu- 
tic» necessarily tended to strengthen the auth*» 
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rit/ of the king, and to weaken that ol the 
great proprietors, it could not do either auf- 
fictentiy for establishing order and good go- 
vernment among the inhabitants of the coun- 
try; because it could not alter sufficiently 
chat state of property and manners from which 
the disorders arose. The authority of govern- 
ment still continued to be, as before, too weak 
in the head, and too strong in the inferior 
members ; and the excessive strength of the 
inferior members was the cause of the weak- 
ness of the head. Afler the institution of feu- 
dal subordination, the king was as incapable 
of restraining the violence of the great lords 
as before. They still continued to make war 
according to their own discretion, almost con- 
tinually upon one another, and very frequently 
upon the king; and the open country still 
continued to be a scene of violence, rapine, 
and disorder. 

But what all the violence of the feudal in- 
stitutions could never have effected, the silent 
and insensible operation of foreign commerce 
and manufactures gradually brought about. 
These gradually furnished the great proprie- 
tors with something for which they could ex 
change the whole surplus produce of their 
lands, and which they could consume them- 
selves, without sharing it either with tenants 
or retainers. All for ourselves, and nothing 
for other people, seems, in every age of the 
world, to have been the vile maxim of the 
masters of mankind. As soon, therefore^ as 
:hey oould find a method of consuming the 
whole value of their rents themselves, they 
had no disposition to share them with any 
other persons. For a pair of diamond buckles, 
perbapa, or for something as ftivolous and 
usdessy they exchanged the maintenance, or, 
what is the same thing, the price of the main- 
tenance of 1000 men for a year, and with it 
the whole weight and authority which it could 
give them. The buckles, however, were to be 
all tbeir own, and no other human creature 
waa to have any share of them ; whereas, in 
the mora ancient method of expense, they 
must have shared with at least 1000 people. 
With the judges that were to determine the 
preference^ this difference was perfectly deci- 
sive; and thus, for the gratification of the 
most duldish, the meanest, and the most sor- 
did of all vanities they gradually bartered 
their whole power and authority. 

In a ccmntry wliere thera is no foreign com- 
merce, nor any of the finer manufactures, a man 
of L. 10^000 a-year cannot well employ his re- 
venue in any other way than in maintaining, 
perhaps, 1000 families, who are all of them 
neceasarily at his command. In the present 
state of Europe, a man of L. 10,000 a-year 
can spend his whole revenue, and he generally 
does so^ without directly maintaining twenty 
people, or being able to command more than 
ten fooCinen, not worth the commanding. In- 
directly, perbapa, he maintains as great, or 



even a greater number of pet^ple, than he 
could have done by the ancient method of ex- 
pense. For though the quantity of precious 
productions for which he exchanges his whole 
revenue be very small, the number of work- 
men employed in collecting and preparing it 
must necessarily have been very great Its 
great price generally arises from the wages of 
their labour, and the profits of all their im- 
mediate employers. By paying that price, he 
indirectly pays all those vrages and profits, 
and thus indirectly contributes to the mainte- 
nance of all the workmen and their employers. 
He generally contributes, however, but a very 
small proportion to that of each ; to a very 
few, perhaps, not a tenth, to many not a hun- 
dredth, and to some not a thousandth, or even 
a ten thousandth part of their whole annual 
maintenance. Though he contributes, there- 
fore, to the maintenance of them all, they are 
all more or less independent of him, because 
generally they can all be maintained without 
him. 

When the great proprietors of land spend 
their rents in maintaining their tenants and 
retainers, each of them maintains entirely all 
his own tenants and all his own retainers. 
But when they spend them in maintaining 
tradesmen and artificers, they may, all of thera 
taken together, perhaps maintain as great, or, 
on account of the waste which attends rustic 
hospitality, a greater number of people than 
before. Each of 'them, however, taken singly, 
contributes often but a very small share to the 
maintenance of any individual of this greater 
number. Each tradesman or artificer derives 
his subsistence from the employment, not of 
one, but of a hundred or a tiiousand different 
customers. Though in some ibeasure obliged 
to them all, therefore^ he is not absolutely de- 
pendent upon any one of them. 

The personal expense of the great proprie- 
tors having in this manner gradually increas- 
ed, it was impossible that the number of their 
retainers should not as gradually diminish, 
till they were at last dismissed altogether. 
The same cause gradually led them to dismiss 
the unnecessary part of their tenants. Farmb 
were enlarged, and the occupiers of land, not- 
withstanding the complaints of depopulation, 
reduced to the number necessaiy for culti- 
vating it, according to the imperfect state of 
cultivation and improvement in those times. 
By the removal of the unnecessary mouths, 
and by exacting from the farmer the full va- 
lue of the farm, a greater surplus, or, what is 
the same thing, the price of a greater surplus, 
was obtained for the proprietor, which the 
merchants and manufacturers soon furnished 
him with a method of spending upon his own 
person, in the same manner as he had done 
the rest. The cause continning to operate, 
he was desirous to raise his rents above what 
his lands, in the actual state of their improve- 
ment, could afford. His tenants could agree 
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to this upon oim condicion ooly, that they 
should be secured in their possession for such 
a term of years as might give them time to 
recover, with profit, whatever they should Uy 
out in the further improvement of the land. 
The expensive vanity of the landlord made 
him willing to accept of this condition ; and 
hence the origm of long leases. 

Even a tenant at wilL, who pays the full 
value of the land, is not altogether dependent 
upon the landlord. The pecuniary advantages 
which they receive from one another are mu- 
tual and equal, and auch a tenant will expose 
neither his life nor his fortune in the service 
of the proprietor. But if he has a lease for 
a long, term of years, he i» altogether inde- 
pendent; and his landlord must not expect 
from him even the most trifling service^ be- 
yond what is either expressly stipulated in the 
lease, or imposed upon him by the commoa 
and known law of the country. 

The tenants having m this manner become 
independent, and the retainers being dismiss- 
ed, the great pro pr iet o rs were no longer ca- 
pable of interrupting the regular execution of 
justice, or of disturbing the peace of the ooun- 
try. Having sold their birth-right, not like 
Ksau, for a mess of pottage in time of hunger 
and necessity, but, in the wantonness of plen- 
ty, for trinkets and baubles, fitter to be the 
playthings of children than the serious pur- 
suits of men, they became as insignificant as 
any substantia] burgher or tradesmen in a 
city. A regular government was established 
in the country as well as in the city, nobody 
having sufficient power to disturb its opera- 
tions in the one, any more than in the other. 

It does not, perhaps, relate to the present 
subject, but I cannot help remarking it, that 
very old fanuiies, such as have possessed some 
considerable eitate from father to son fbr 
many successive generstioiis, are very rare in 
commercial countries. In countries which 
have little commerce, on the oontrwy, such as 
Wales, or the Highlands of Scotland, they are 
very common. The Arabian histories seem 
ti> be all full €i£ genealogies; and there is a 
history written by a Tartar Khan, which has 
been translated into several European lan- 
guages, and which contains scarce any thing 
else ; a proof that ancient fiunilies are very 
common among those nations. In countries 
where a rich man can spend his revenue in no 
other way than by maintaining as many peo- 
ple as it can maintain, he is ^t to run out, 
and his benevolence, it seems, is seldom 
violent as to attempt to maintain more than 
he can afford. But where he can spend the 
greatest revenue upon his own person, he fre- 
quently has no bounds to his expense, because 
be frequently has no bounds to his vanity, or 
to his affection for his own person. In com- 
mercial countries, therefore, riches, in spite 
of the most violent regulations of law to pre- 
vent their disdpation, very seldom remain long 
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in the same family. Among ample nations, 
on the contrary, tJiey frequently do, without 
any regulations of bw ; for among nations of 
shephcJs, such as die Tartan and Arabs, 
the consumable nature of their ptop e i ty ne- 
cessarily renders all such regulations impos- 
sible. 

A revoluticm of the greatest importanoe to 
the public happiness, was in this manner 
brought about by two different ordcn of peo- 
ple, who had not the least intenticm to serve 
the public. To gratify the most rfriMrih v». 
nity wa^ the lole motive of the great proprie- 
Tlie merchants and artificers, mocfa less 
ridiculous, acted merely from a view to their 
own interest, and in pursuit of ttieir own 
pedlar principle of turning a peimy ^ 
a penny was to be got. Neither of 1 
either knowledge or foresight of that great 
revolution which the folly of the onc^ and the 
industry of the other, was gradually btingittg 
about. 

It was thus, that, through ttie greater pan 
of Europe^ the coomicrce and manufactures 
of dties, instead of being the effect, have been 
the cause and occasion of the improvcnkent 
and cultivation of the country. 

This order, however, being c uuuai y to tbe 
natural ooune of things, b necessarily both 
slow and uncertain. Compare tbe alow pro- 
gress of those European countries of which 
the wealth depends very much upon tKir 
commerce and manufactures, with tbe rapid 
advances of our North American coloBies» of 
which the wealth b founded altogether in ag- 
riculture. Through the grester part of Eu- 
rope, the munber of inhidntsnts is not sup- 
posed to double in less than five hundred 
years. In several of our North American co- 
lonies, it is found to double in twenty or ^rr- 
and-twenty years. In Europe, the law of 
primogeniture, and perpetuities of difl fe um 
kinds, prevent the division of great estates^ 
and thereby hinder the multiplication of amaO 
proprietors. A small proprietor, however, 
who knows every part of his little territory, 
views it with all tbe aflection which property, 
especially small property, naturally inspires, 
and who upon that account takes pleasure, 
not only in cultivating, but in adorning it, b 
generally of all improvers tbe most induatri- 
ous, the most intelligent, and the most soc- 
cessfuL The same regulations, besides, keep 
so mudi land out of the market, tibat Aere 
are always more capitab to buy titan there b 
land to sell, so that what b sold always sells 
at a monopoly price. Hie rent never pays 
the interest of the purchase^iioney, and is, be- 
sides, burdened with repairs and other occa- 
sional charges, to which the interest of money 
is not liable. To purchase land, is, every- 
where in Europe, a most unprofitable cmpk^- 
ment of a small capital For the sake of the 
superior security, indeed, a man of moderete 
circumstances^ when he retires ttom i*««*s«*«»-i^ 
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vrill Bometimes choose to lay out bis little ca- 
pital in land. A man o€ profesaion, too, 
whose revenue is derived from another source, 
often loves to secure his savings in the same 
way. But a young man, who, instead of ap- 
plying to trade or to some profession, should 
employ a capital of two or three thousand 
pounds in the purchase and cultivation of a 
small piece of land, might indeed expect to 
live very happily and very independently, but 
must bid adieu for ever to all hope of either 
great fortune or great illustration, which, by 
a different employment of his stock, he might 
have bad the same chance of acquiring with 
other people. Such a penon, too, though he 
cannot aspire at being a proprietor, will often 
disdain to be a farmer. The smsdl quantity 
of land, therefore, which is brought to mar- 
ket, and the high price of what is brought 
thither, prevents a great number of capitals 
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during all tliis period. The cultivation and 
improvement of the country has, no doubt, 
been gradually advancing too; but it seems to 
have followed slowly, and at a distance, the 
more rapid progress of commerce and manu- 
fjctures. The greater part of the country 
must probably have been cultivated before the 
reign of Elisabeth ; and a very great part of 
it still remains uncultivated, and the cultiva- 
tion of the far greater part much inferior to 
whet it might be. Hie law of England, how- 
ever, favours agriculture, not only indirectly, 
by the protection of commerce, but by several 
direct encouragements. Except in times of 
scarcity, the exportation of com is not only free, 
but encooiaged by a bounty. In times of mo- 
derate plenty, the importation of foreign com is 
loaded with duties that amount to a prohibi. 
tion. llic importation of live cattle^ except 
from Ireland, u prohibited at all tunes ; and 



from being employed in its cultivation and lit is but of late that it was permitted from 
improvement, which would otherwise have I thence. Those who cultivate the land, there- 
taken that direction. In North America, on | fore, have a monopoly against their conntry- 
the contrary, fifty or sixty pounds is <>ften I men for the two greatest and most important 



found a sufficient stock to b^n a plantation 
with. Hie purchase and improvement of un- 
cultivated land is there the most profitable enw 
ployment of the smallest as well as of the 
greatest capitals, and the most direct road to 
all the fortune and illustration which can be 
acquired in that country. Such land, indeed, 
is in North America to be had almost lor no- 
thingf or at a price much below the value of 
the natural produce; a thing impossible in 
Europe, or indeed in any country where all 
lands have long been private property. If 
landed estates, however, were divided equally 
among all the children, upon the death of any 
proprietor who left a numerous family, the 
esUte would generally be sold. So mu(ii land 
would come to market, that it could no long- 
er sell at a monopoly price. The free rent of 
the land would go no nearer to pay the inte- 
rest of the purchase-money, and a small ca- 
pital might be empljyed in purchasing land 
as profitable as in any other way. 

England, on account of the natural fertility 
of the soil, of the great extent of the sea-coast 
in proportion to that of the whole country, 
and of the many navigable rivers which run 
throu^ it, and afford the conveniency of wa. 
ter carriage to some of the most inland ))arts 
of it, is perhaps as well fitted by nature as 
any large country in Europe to be the seat of 
foreign commerce, of manufactures for distant 
sale, and of all the improvements which these 
can occasion. From the beginning of the 
reign of Elisabeth, too, the Engdsh legisla- 
ture has been peculiarly attentive to the inte- 
rest of conunerce and manufactures, and in 
reality there is no country in Europe, Hol- 
land itself not excepted, of which the law is, 
upon the whole, more favourable to this sort 
of in^iitry. Commerce and manufactures 
have accordingly been continually advancing 



articles of land produce, bread and butcher's 
meat These eacouragements, though at bot- 
tom, perhaps, as I thail endeavour to show 
hereafter, altogedier illusory, sufficiently de- 
al Inst the good intention of the la- 
gislature to fi^vour agriculture. But what is 
of much more importance than all of them, 
the yeomanry of England are rendered as se- 
cure, as independent, and as respectable, as 
law can make them. No country, therefore, 
in which the right of primogeniture takes 
place, which pays tithes, and where perpetui- 
ties, though contrary to the spirit of the law, 
are admitted in some cases, can give more en- 
couragement to agriculture than England. 
Such, however, notwithstanding, is the state 
of its cultivation. What wou'd it have been, 
had the law given no direct encouragement to 
agriculture besides what arises indirectly from 
the progress of commerce, and had left the 
yeomanry in the same condition as in most 
other countries of Europe ? It is now more 
than two hundred years since the beginning 
of the reign of Eliuibeth, a period as long as 
the course of human prosperity usually en- 
dures. 

France seems to have had a considerable 
share of foreign commerce, near a century 
before England was distinguished as a com- 
merdal country. The marine of France was 
considerable, according to the notions of the 
times, before the expedition of Charles VIII. 
to Naples. The cultivation and improvement 
of France, however, is, upon the wholes infe- 
rior to that of England. The law of the 
country has never given the same direct en- 
couragement to agriculture. 

The foreign commerce of Spain and Portu- 
gal to the other parts of Europe, though 
chiefly carried on in foreign ships, is very con- 
siderable. Tliat to their colonies is carried 
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on in tbeir own, and it much greater, on ac- 
count of the great riches and extent of those 
colonies. But it has never introduced any 
considerable manufactures for distant sale in- 
to either of those countries, and the greater 
part of both still remains uncultivated. The 
foreign commerce of Portugal is of older 
standing than that of any greeX country in 
Europe, except Italy. 

Italy is the only great country of Europe 
which seems to have been cultivated and im- 
proved in every part, by means of fqreign 
commerce and manufactures for distant sale. 
Before the invasion of Charles VIII., Italy, 
according to Guicciardini, was cultivated not 
less in the most mountainous and barren parts 
of the country, than in the plainest and most 
fertile. Tlie advantageous situation of the 
country, and the great number of independent 
states which at that time subsisted in it, prob- 
ably contributed not a little to this general 
cultivation. It is not impossible, too, not- 
withstanding this genersl expression of one of 
the most judicious and reserved of modem 
historians, that Italy was not at that time bet- 
ter cultivated than England is at present. 

The capital, however, that is acquired to 
any country by commerce and manufactures, 
is always a very precarious and uncertain pos- 
session, till some part of it has been secured 
and realised in the cultivation and improve- 
ment of its lands. A merchant, it has been 
said very properly, is not necessarily the citi- 
zen of any particular country. It is in a 
great measure indifTerent to him from what 
place he carries on his trade ; and a very trifl- 
ing disgust will make him remove his capital, 
and, together with it, all the industry wfaidi 



it supports, from one country to another. No 
part of it can be said to belong to any parti- 
cular country, till it has been spread, as it 
were, over the face of that countiy, either in 
buildings, or in the lasting improvement of 
lands. No vestige now remains of the great 
wealth said to hisiTe been possessed by the 
greater part of the Ilanse Towns, except in 
die obscure histories of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. It is even uncertain 
where some of them were situated, or to 
what towns in Europe the Latin names giren 
to some of them belong. But though the 
misfortunes of Italy, in the end of the fiAeentb 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, 
greatly diminished the commerce and manu- 
factures of the cities of Lombardy and Tus- 
cany, those countries still continue to be a- 
mong the most populous and best cultivated 
in Europe. The dvil vrars of Flanders, and 
the Spanish government which succeeded them, 
chased away the great commerce of Antwerp^ 
Ghent, and Bruges. But Flanders still con- 
tinues to be one of the richest, beat cultivated, 
and most populous provinces of Europe. The 
ordinary revolutions of war and government 
easily dry up the sources of that wealth which 
arises from commerce only. Tliat which a- 
rises from the more solid improvements of ag- 
riculture is much more durable, and cannot 
be destroyed but by those more violent con- 
vulsions occasional by the depredations of 
hostile and barbarous nations continued for a 
century or two together ; such as those that 
happened for some time before and after the 
fall of the Roman empire in the western pro- 
vinces of Europe 
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iNxaoDocnoN. 

POUTICAL economy, considered as a bnmch 
ot Che idence of a utatpinnan or legislator, pro- 
poaca two distinct objects ; first, to provide a 
plentiful rerenue or subsistence for the peo- 
ple, or, inore properly, to enable them to pro- 
vide such a revenue or subsistence for them- 
selves ; and, secondly, to supply the state or 
commonwealth with a revenue sufficient for 
the public services. It proposes to enrich 
both the people and the sovereign- 

The different progress of opulence in dif- 
(erent ages and nations, has given occasion to 
two dillerent systems of political economy, 
with regard to enriching the people. Hie one 
may be called the system of commerce, the 
other that of agriculture. I shall endeavour 
to explain both as fully and distinctly as I can, 
and shall begin with the system of commerce. 
it u the modem system, and is best under^ 
stood in our own country and in our own 



CHAP. I. 

OP THE PEINCIPLE OP THE COMMEBCIAL OR 
MEBCANTILE SYSTEM. 

Tbat wealth oonsbts in money, or in gold 
and silver, is a popular notion which naturally 
arises from the double function of money, as 
the instrument of commerce, and as the mea- 
sure ijf value. In consequence of its being 
the instrument of commerce, when we have 
money we can more readily obtain whatever 
else we have occasion for, than by means of 
any other commodity. Hie great afiair, wu 
always find, is to get money. When that is 
obtained, there is no difficulty in making any 
subsequent purcbme. f n consequence of its 
being the measure of value, we estimate that 



of all other commodities by the quantity of 
money which they will exchange for. We 
say of a rich man, that he is worth a great 
dcNd, and of a poor man, that he is worth very 
little money. A frugal man, or a man eager 
to be rich, is said to love money ; and a care- 
less, a generous, or a profuse man, is said to 
be indifferent about it. To grow rich is to 
get money ; and wealth and money, in short, 
are, in common language, considered as in 
every respect synonymous. 

A rich country, in the same manner as a 
rich man, is supposed to be a country abound- 
ing in money ; and to heap up gold and silvei 
in any country is supposed to be the readiest 
way to enrich it. For some time afker the 
discovery of America, the first inquiry of tlie 
SpaniardM, when they arrived upon any un- 
known coast, used to be, if there was any gold 
or silver to be found in the neighbourhood? 
By tlie information which they received, they 
judged whether it was worth while to make a 
settlement there, or if the country was worth 
the conquering. Piano Carpino, a monk sent 
ambassador from the king of France to one of 
the sons of tlie famous Gen^ Khan, says, 
that the Tartars used frequently to ask him, if 
there was plenty of sheep and oxen in the 
kingdom of France 7 Their inquiry had the 
same object with that of the Spaniards. They 
wanted to know if the country was rich enough 
to be worth the conquering. Among the Tar- 
tars, as among all other nations of shepherds, 
who are generally ignorant of the use of mo- 
ney, cattle are the instruments of commerce 
and the measures of value. Wealth, there- 
fore, according to them, consisted in cattle, as, 
according to the Spaniards, it consisted in gold 
and silver. Of the two, the Tartar notion, 
perhaps, was the nearest to the truth. 

Mr Locke remarks a distinction between 
money and other moveable goods. All otJier 
moveable goods, he says, are of so consumable 
a nature, that the wealth which consists in 
them cannot be much depended on; and a 
nation which abounds in them one year may, 
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witliout any exportation, but merely by their 
own waste and extravagance, be in great want 
of them the next. Money, on the contrary, is 
a steady friend, which, tliough it may travel 
about from hand to hand, yet if it can be kept 
from going out of the country, is not very li- 
able to be wasted and consumed. Gold and 
silver, therefore, are, according to him, the 
most solid and substantial part of the move- 
able wealth of a nation ; and to multiply those 
metals ought, he thinks, upon that account, 
to be the great object of its political economy. 

Others admit, that if a nation could be se- 
parated from all the world, it would be of no 
consequence how much or how little money 
circulated in it. The consumable goods, 
which were circulated by means of this money, 
would only be exchanged for a greater or a 
smaller number of pieces ; but the real wealth 
or poverty of the country, they allow, would 
depend altogether upon the abundance or scar- 
city of those consumable goods. But it is 
otherwise, they think, with countries which 
have connections with foreign nations, and 
which are obliged to carry on foreign wars, 
and to maintain fleets and armies in distant 
countries. This, they say, cannot be done, 
out by sending abroad money to pay them 
with ; and a nation cannot send much money 
abroad, unless it has a good deal at home. 
Kvery such nation, therefore, must endeavour, 
in time of peace, to accumulate gold and sil- 
ver, that when occasion requires, it may have 
wherewithal to carry on foreign wars. 

In consequence of those popular notions, all 
the different nations of Europe have studied, 
though to little purpose, every possible means 
of accumulating gold and silver in their re- 
spective countries. Spain and Portugal, the 
proprietors of the principal mines which sup- 
ply Europe with those metals, have eitlier pro- 
hibited their exportation under the severest 
penalties, or subjected it to a considerable du- 
ty. The like prohibition seems anciently to 
have made a part of the policy of most otlier 
European nations. It is even to be found, 
where we should least of all expect to find it, 
in some old Scotch acts of Parliament, which 
forbid, under heavy penalties, the carrying 
gold or silver ybrM of the kingdom* The like 
)K>licy anciently took place both in France and 
England. 

When those countries became commercial, 
the merchants found this prohibition, upon 
many occasions, extremely inconvenient. They 
could frequently buy more advantageously 
with gold and silver, than with any other com- 
modlty, the foreign goods which they wanted, 
either to import into their own, or to carry to 
some other foreign country. They remon- 
strated, therefore, against this prohibition as 
hurtful to tradeb 

Tliey represented, first, Uiat the exportation 
of gold and silver, in order to purchase fo- 
reign goods, did^ not always diminish tli«> 



quantity of those metals in the kingdom ; that, 
on the contrary, it might frequently increase 
the quantity ; because, if the consumption of 
foreign goods was not thereby increased in the 
country, those goods might be re-exported to 
foreign countries, and being there sold for a 
large profit, might bring back much more trca- 
sure than was originally sent out to purchase 
them. Mr Mun compares this operation of 
foreign trade to the seed-time and harvest of 
agriculture. ' If we only behold,' says he, 
* the actions of the husbandman in the seed- 
time, when he casteth away much good com 
into the ground, we shall account him rBtfaer 
a madman than a husbandman. But when we 
consider his labours in the harvest, which ia 
the end of his endeavours, we shall find the 
worth and plentiful increase of his actions.' 

They represented, secondly, that this prohi- 
bition could not hinder the exportation erf* gold 
and silver, which, on account of the smallnesa 
of their bulk in proportion to their value, 
could easily be smuggled abroad. That this 
exportation could only be prevented by a pro- 
per attention to what they called the balaDce 
of trade. That when the country exported to 
a greater value than it imported, a balance be- 
came due to it from foreign nations, which 
was necessarily paid to it in gold and silver, 
and thereby increased the quantity of those 
metals in the kingdom. But that when it im- 
ported to a greater value thaa it exported, a 
contrary balance became due to foreign na- 
tions, which was necessarily paid to them in 
the same manner, and thereby diminished that 
quantity : that in this case, to prohibit the ex- 
portation of those metals, could not prevent h, 
but only, by making it more dangerous, ren. 
der it more expensive : that the exchange was 
thereby turned more against the country which 
owed the balance, than it otherwise might 
have been ; the merchant who purchased a 
bill upon the foreign country being obliged to 
pay the banker who sold it, not only for the 
natural risk, trouble, and expense of sending 
the money thither, but for the extraordinary 
risk arising from the prohibition ; but that the 
more the exchange was against any country, 
the more the balance of trade became neces- 
sarily against it ; the money of that country 
becoming necessarily of so much less value, in 
comparison with that of tiie country to which 
the bahince was due. That if the exchange 
between England and Holland, for example, 
was five per cenL against England, it would 
require 105 ounces of silver in England to 
purchase a bill for 100 ounces of silver in 
Holland : that 105 ounces of silver in Eng- 
land, therefore, would be worth only 100 
ounces of silver in Holland, and would pur- 
chase only a proportionable quantity of Dutch 
goods ; but that 100 ounces of silver in Hol- 
land, on the contrary, would be worth 103 
ounces in England, and would purchase a 
proportionable quantity of English goud%; 
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that tb« Engliali goods wiiich were sold to 
Holland would be sold so much cheaper, and 
the Dutch goods which were sold to England 
so much dearer, by the difference of the ex- 
change : that the one would draw so much less 
Dutch money to England, and the other so 
much more English money to Holland, aa 
this diflference amounted to : and that the ba- 
lance of trace, therefore, would necessarily be 
so much more against England, and would 
require a greater balance of gold and silver to 
be exported to Holland. 

Those arguments were partly solid and 
partly sophistical. They were solid, so far as 
they asserted that the exportation of gold and 
silrcr in trade might frequently be advantage- 
ous to the country. They were solid, too, in 
asMi r ti ng that no prohibition could prevent 
their exportation, when private people found 
any advantage in exporting them. But they 
were sophistical, in supposing, that either to 
p r e s e rve or to augment the quantity of those 
metab required more the attention of govern- 
ment, than to preserve or to augment the quan- 
tity of any other useful commodities, which 
the freedom of trade, without any such atten- 
tiofw never fails to supply in the proper quan- 
tUy. They were sophistical, too, perhaps, in 
anctting that the high price of exchange ne- 
cessarily increased what they called the unfa- 
vourable balance of trade, or occa<aoned the 
nporution of a greater quantity of gold and 
tlver. That high price, indeed, was extremely 
disadvantageous to the merchants who had 
any money to pay in foreign countries. They 
paid so much dearer for the bills which their 
bankers granted them upon those countries. 
But though the risk arising from the prohibi- 
tion might occasion some extraordinary ex 
pense to the bankers, it would not necessarily 
cany any more money out of the country. 
This expense would generally be all laid out 
in the country, in smuggling the money out of 
it, and could seldom occasion the expoitation 
of a single sixpence beyond the precise sum 
drawn for. The high price of exchange, too» 
would naturally dispose the merchants to en- 
deavour to make their exports nearly balance 
their imports, in order that they might have 
this high exchange to pay upon as small 
sum as possible. The high price of exchange, 
besides must necessarily have operated ai 
lax, in raising the price of foreign goods, and 
thereby diminishing their consumption. It 
would tend, therefore, not to increase, but to 
diminish, what they called the unfavourable 
balance of trade, and consequently the expor. 
tation of gold and silver. 

Such as they were, however, those argu- 
ments conrinced the people to whom they 
were addressed. They were addressed by mer- 
chants to parliaments and to the councils of 
princes, to nobles, and to country gentlemen ; 
by those who were supposed to understand 
trad*», to thfute who were conscious to them. 



selves that they knew nothing about the mat- 
ter. That foreign trade enriched the coun- 
try, experience demonstrated to the nobles and 
country gentlemen, as well as to the mer- 
chants ; but how, or in what manner, none of 
them well knew. The merchants knew per- 
fectly in what manner it enriched themselves, 
it was their business to know it. But to know 
in what manner it enriched the country, was 
no part of their business. Tlie subject never 
came into their consideration, but when they 
had occasion to apply to their country for 
some change in the laws relating to foreign 
trade. It then became necessary to say some- 
thing about the beneficial effects of foreign 
trade, and the manner in which those effects 
were obstructed by the laws as they then stood. 
To the judges who were to decide the busi- 
nesa, it ap|»eared a most satisfactory account 
of Uie matter, when they were told that fo- 
reign tr ide brought money into the country, 
but that the laws in question hindered it from 
bringing so much as it otherwise would do. 
Those arguments, therefore, produced the 
wished-for effect The prohibition of export- 
ing gold and silver was, in FVance and Eng- 
land, confined to the coin of those respective 
countries. The exportation of foreign coin 
and of bullion was made free. In Holland, 
and in some other places, this liberty was ex- 
tended even to the coin of the country. The 
attention of government was turned away 
from guarding against the exportation of gold 
and silver, to watch over the balance of trade, 
as the only cause which could occasion any 
augmentation or diminution of those metals. 
From one fruitless care, it was turned away 
to another care much more intricate, much 
more embarrassing, and just equally fruit- 
less. The title of Mun*s book, England's 
Treasure in Foreign Trade, became a funda- 
mental maxim in the political economy, not 
of England only, but of all other commercial 
countries. The inland or home trade, the 
most important of all, the trade in which an 
equal capital affords the greatest revenue, and 
creates the greatest employment to the people 
of the country, was considered as subsidiary 
only to foreign trade. It neither brought 
money into the country, it was said, nor car- 
ried any out of it. llie country, therefore, 
could never become either richer or poorer hi 
means of it, except so far as its prosperity oi 
decay might indirectly influence the state ol 
foreign trade. 

A country that has no mines of its own, 
must undoubtedly draw its gold and silver from 
foreign countries, in the same manner as one 
that has no rineyards of its own must draw 
its wines. It does not seem necessary, how- 
ever, that the attention of government should 
be more turned towards the one than towards 
the other object. A country that has where- 
withal to buy wine, will always get the wine 
which it has occasion for ; and a country that 
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has wherewithal to buy gold and siWer, will 
nerer be in want of those metals. Tbey are 
to be bought for a certain price, like all other 
commodities ; and as they are the price of all 
other commodities, so all other commodities 
are the price of those metals. We trust, with 
perfect security, that the freedom of trade, 
without any attention of goremment, will al- 
ways supply us witli the wine which we have 
occasion for ; and we may trust, with equal 
security, that it will always supply us with all 
tlie gold and silver which we can afford to pur- 
chase or to employ, either in circulating our 
commodities or in other uses. 

The quantity of every conmiodity which hu- 
man industry can either purchace or produce, 
naturally regulates itself in every country ac- 
cording to the effectual demand, or according 
to the demand of those who are willing to pay 
tlie whole rent, labour, and profits, which 
must be paid in order to prepare and bring it 
to market. But no commodities regulate 
themselves more easily or more exactly, ac 
cording to this effectual demand, than gold 
and silver ; because, on account of the small 
bulk and great value of those metals, no com- 
modities can be more easily transported from 
one place to another ; from the places vriiere they 
are cheap, to those where they are dear ; from 
the places where they exceed, to those where 
tliey fall short ofthis effectual demand. If there 
were in England, for example, an effectual 
demand for an additional quantity of gold, 
packet-boat could bring from Lisbon, or from 
wherever else it was to be had, fifty tons of 
gold, which could be coined into more than 
five millions of guineas. But if there were 
an effectual demand for grain to the same va- 
lue, to import it would require, at five guineas 
a-ton, a million of tons of shipping, or a thou- 
sand ships of a thousand tons each. The navy 
of England would not be suflUdent. 

When the quantity of gold and silver im- 
ported into any country exceeds the effectual 
demand, no vigilance of government can pre^ 
vent their exportation. All the sanguinary 
laws of Spain and Portugal are not able to 
keep their gold and silver at home. The con- 
tinual importations from Peru and Brazil ex- 
ceed the effectual demand of those countries, 
and sink the price of those metals there be- 
low that in the neighbouring countries. If, 
on the contrary, in any particular country, 
their quantity fdll short of the effectual de- 
mand, so as to raise their price above that of 
the neighbouring countries, the government 
would have no occasion to take any pains to 
import them. If it were even to take pains 
to prevent their importation, it would not be 
able to effectuate it. Those metals, when the 
Spartans had got wherewithal to purchase 
them, broke through all the barriers which 
the laws of Lycurgus opposed to their en- 
trance into Lacediemon. All the sanguinary 
laws of the customs are not pble to prevent 



the importation of the teas of the Dutch and 
Gottenbuig East India companies; because 
somewhat cheaper than those of the British 
company. A pound of tea, however, is about 
a hundrod times the bulk of one of the higb. 
est prices, sixteen shillings, that is coounonly 
paid for it in silver, and more than two tboo- 
sand times the bulk of the same price in gold, 
and, consequently, just so many times more 
difficult to smuggle. 

It is partly owing to the easy transporta- 
tion of gold and silver, from the places where 
they abound to those where they are wanted^ 
that the price of those metals does not flue 
tuate continually, like that of the greater part 
of other commodities, which are hindered by 
their bulk from shifHng their situation, wbcft 
the market happens to be either over or under- 
stocked with Uiem. Tlie price of those me- 
tals, indeed, is not altogetlier exempted fraib 
variation ; but the changes to which it is liable 
are generally slow, gradual, and unlfonn. In 
Europe, for example, it is supposed, without 
much foundation, perhaps, that during the 
course of the present and preceding century, 
they have been constantly, but gradually, sink- 
ing in their value, on account of the continual 
importations from the Spanish West Indars. 
But to make any sudden change in the price 
of gold and silver, so as to raise or lower af 
once, sensibly and remarkably, the mooe} 
price of all other commodities, requires sudi 
a revolution in commerce as that ocoasioaed 
by the discovery of America, 

If, notwithstanding all this, gold and silver 
!^ould at any time fall short in a coontiy 
which has wherewithal to purchase them, thefe 
are more expedients for supplying their place, 
than that of almost any other commodity. If 
the materials of manufacture are wanted, in- 
dustry must stop. If provisions are wanted, 
the people must starve. But if money is 
wanted, barter will supply its piaoe^ though 
with a god deal of inoonveniency. Buying and 
selling upon credit, and the different dealers 
compensating their credits with one anoCher, 
once a-montli, or once a-year, will supply it 
with less inconveniency. A well-regulated 
paper-money will supply it not only without 
any inconveniency, but, in some cases, with 
some advantages. Upon every account, therv^ 
fore, the attention of government never was 
so unnecessarily employed, as when directed 
to watch over the preservation or increase of 
the quantity of money in any country. 

No complaint, however, is more common 
than that of a scarcity of money. Mon^, tike 
wine, must always be scarce vrith those who 
have neither wherewithal to buy it, nor credit 
to borrow it. Those who have either, will 
seldom be in want either of the money, or vt 
the wine which they have occasion for. This 
complaint, however, of the scarcity of money, 
is not always confined to improvident spend> 
thrift It is sometimes general through • 
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whole mercandle town and the country in its 
neighbourhood. Orer-trading is the common 
cause of it. Sober men, whose projects have 
been disproportioned to their capitals, are as 
likely to have neither wherewithal to buy mo- 
ney, nor credit to borrow it, as prodigals, 
wtioae expense has been disproportioned to 
their revenue. Before their projects can be 
brought to bear, their stock is gone, and their 
credit with it. They run ^x>ut everywhere 
to borrow money, and everybody tells them 
that they have none to lend. Even such ge- 
neral complaints ot the scarcity of money do 
not always prove that the usual number of 
gold and silver pieces are not circulating in 
the country, but that many people want those 
pieces who have nothing to give for them. 
When the profits of trade happen to be great- 
er than ordinan'-, ove.-trading becomes a ge- 
neral error, botn among great and small deal- 
ers. They do not always send more money 
abroad than usual, but they buy upon credit, 
both at home and abroad, an unusual quan- 
tity of goods, whidi tlicy send to some distant 
market, in hopes that the returns will come in 
before the demand for payment. Hie demand 
comes before the returns, and they have no- 
thing at hand with which they can either pur- 
cbaae money or give solid security for borrow- 
ing. It is not any scarcity of gold and silver, 
iNit the difficulty which such people find in 
borrowing, and which their creditors find in 
getting payment, that occasions the general 
compbittt of the scarcity of money. 

It would be too ridiculous to go about se- 
riously to prove, that wealth does not consist 
in money, or in gold and silver ; but in what 
oMMiey purchases, and is valuable only for pur< 
chasing. Money, no doubt, makes always a 
part of the national capital ; but it has already 
been shown that it generally makes but a 
small part, and always the most unprofitable 
part of it. 

It b not because wealth consists more es- 
sentially in money than in goods, that the 
merchant finds it generally more easy to buy 
goods with money, than to buy money with 
goods ; but because money u the known and 
catablbhed instrument of commerce, for which 
every thing is readily given in exchange, but 
which u not always with equal readiness to 
be got in exchange for every thing. The 
greater part of goods, besides, are more per- 
ishable than money, and he may frequently 
sustain a much greater loss by keeping them. 
When hb goods are upon hand, too, he is 
more liable to such demands for money as he 
may not be able to answer, than when be has 
got their price in his coffers. Over and above 
all this, his profit arises more directly from 
selling than from buying; and be is, upon 
all these accounts, generally much more anxi- 
ous to exchange his goods for money than his 
money for goods. But though a particular 
merchant, with abundance of goods in his 



warehouse, may sometimes be ruined by not 
being able to sell them in time, a nation or 
country is not liable to the same accident. 
The whole capital of a merchant frequently 
consists in perishable goods destined for pur- 
chasing money. But it is but a very small 
part of the annual produce of the land and la- 
hour of a country, which can ever be destined 
for purchasing gold and silver from their 
neighbours. The far greater part is drcu- 
lated and consumed among themselves ; and 
even of the surplus which is sent abroad, the 
greater part is generally destined for the pur- 
chase of other foreign goods. Though gold 
and silver, therefore, could not be had in ex- 
change for the goods destined to purchase 
them, the nation would not be ruined. It> * 
might, indeed, suffer some loss and inconve- 
niency, and be forced upon some of those ex- 
pedients which are necessary for supplying the 
place of money. The annual produce of its 
land and labour, however, would be the same^ 
or very nearly the same as usual ; because the 
same, or very nearly the same consumable ca- 
pital would be employed in maintaining it. 
And though goods do not always draw money 
so readily as money draws goods, in the long- 
run they draw it more necessarily than even 
it draws them. Goods can serve many other 
purposes besides purchasing money, but mo- 
ney can serve no other purpose besides pur- 
chasing goods. Money, therefore, necessarily 
runs after goods, but goods do not always or 
necessarily run after money. The man who 
buys, does not always mean to sell again, but 
frequently to use or to consume ; whereas he 
who sells always means to buy again. The 
one may frequently have done the whole, but 
the other can never have done more than the 
one half of his business. It is not for its 
own sake that men desire money, but for the 
sake of what they can purchase with it. 

Consumable commodities, it is said, are soon 
destroyed ; whereas gold and silver are of a 
more durable nature, and were it not for this 
continual exportation, might be accumulated 
for ages together, to the incredible augmenta- 
tion of tlie real wealth of the country. No- 
thing, therefore, it is pretended, can be mora 
disadvantageous to any country, than the trade 
which consists in the exchange of such lasting 
for such perishable commodities. We do not, 
however, reckon that trade disadvantageous, 
which consists in the exchange of the hard- 
ware of England for the wines of France ; 
and yet hardware is a very durable commodi- 
ty, and were it not for this continual expor- 
tation, might too be accumulated for ages to- 
gether, to the incredible augmentation of the 
pots and pans of the country. But it readily 
occurs, that the number of such utensils is in 
every country necessarily limited by the use 
which there is for them ; that it would be ab- 
surd to have more pots and pans than were 
necessary for cooking the victuals usually con 
M 
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8uined there ; and tfaat, if the quantity of tion which, from the annual produce c€ its 
victuals were to increase, the number of pots , domestic industry, from the annual rereoue 
and pans would readily increase along with it ; arising out of iu lands, and labour, and coiw 
a part of the increased quantity of victuals sumable stock, has wherewithal to pnrchase 
being employed in purchasing them, or in j those consumable goods in distant countriesy 
maintaining an additional number of workmen can maintain foreign wars there, 
whose business it was to make them. It should A nation may purchase the pay and pravi> 
as readily occur, that the quantity of gold and aions of an army in a distant country three 
silver is in every country limited by the use different ways ; by sending abroad either, fint» 
which there is for those metals ; that their use some part of its accumulated gold and diver ; 



consists in circulating commodities, as coin, 
and in affording a species of household furni- 
ture, as plate; that the quantity of coin in 
every country is r^ulated by the value of the 
commodities which are to be drcultated by it ; 
increase that valuer and immediately a part of 
it will be sent abroad to purchase, wherever it 
is to be had, the additional quantity of coin 
requisite for circulating diem : that the quan- 
tity of plate is regulated by the number and 
wealth of those private families who chooae to 
indulge themselves in that sort of magnifi- 
cence; increase the number and wealth of 
such families, and a part of this increased 
wealth will most probably be employed in 
purdiasing, wherever it is to be found, an ad- 
ditional quantity of plate ; that to attempt to 
increase the wealth of any country, either by 
introducing or by detaining in it an unneces- 
sary quantity of gold and silver, is as absurd 
as it would be to attempt to increase the good 
cheer of private families, by obliging them to 
keep an unnecessary number of kitchen uten- 
sils. As the eipense of purchasing those un- 
necessary utensils would diminish* instead of 
increasing, either the quantity or goodness of 
the family provisions; so the expense of pur 
chasing an unnecessary quantity of gold and 
silver must, in every country, as necesaarily 
diminish the wealth which feeds, dothes, and 
lodges, which maintains and emplojrs the peo- 
ple. Gold and silver, whether in the shape 
of coin or of plate, are utensils» it must be re- 
membered, as much as tlie furniture of the 
kitchen. Increase the use of them, increase 
the consumable commodities which are to be 
circulated, managed, and prepared by means 
of them, and you will infallibly increase the 
quantity ; but if you attempt by extraordinary 
means to increase the quantity, you will as in^ 
fallibly dimintiJi the use, and even the quan- 
tity too, which in those metals can never be 
greater than what the use requires. Were 
they ever to be accumulated beyond this quan- 
tity, their transportation is so easy, and the 
loai which attends their lying idle and un- 
employed so great, that no Uw could pre^ 
vent their being immediately sent out of the 
country. 

It is not always necessary to arrtimulpti* 
gold and silver, in order to enable a country 
to carry on foreign wan, and to maintain 
fleets and armies in distant countries. Fleets 
and armies are maintained, not with gold and 
silver, but with consumable goods. Tlie na* 



or, secondly, some part of the annual produce 
of its manufactures; or, last of all, some part 
of its annual rude produce. 

The gold and silver which can properly be 
considered as accumulated, or stored up in any 
country, may be distinguished into three parts ; 
iiraC, the circulating money; secondly, the 
plate of private families ; and, last of all, the 
money which may have been collected by ma- 
ny years parsimony, and laid up in the trea. 
sury of the prince. 

It can seldom happen that much can be 
spared from the circulating money of the 
country ; because in that tliere can seldom be 
much redundancy. The value of goods an- 
Dually bought aiid sold in any oountry re^ 
quires a certain quantity of money to circu. 
late and distribute them to their proper co»- 
sumera^ and can give employment to no moie. 
The channel of circulation necessarily draws 
to itself a sum suflident to fill it, and never 
admits any more. Something, however, is 
generally withdrawn from this channel in the 
case of foreign war. By the great number of 
people who are maintained abroad, fewer are 
maintained at home. Fewer goods are dmi- 
lated there, and less money becomes neceamry 
todrculate them. An extraordinary quan- 
tity of paper money of some sort or other, 
too* such as exchequer notes, navy bills, and 
bank bills, in EngUnd, is generally iasucd up- 
on such occasions, and, by supplying the 
place of drculating gold and silver, gives an 
opportunity of sending a greater quantity of 
it abroad. All this, however, could afford 
but a poor resource fiar maintaining a fiMeign 
war, of great expense, and several years dura- 
tion. 

The melting down of the plate of private 
families has, upon every occasion, been found 
a still more insignificant one. The French, 
in the beginning of the last war, did not de- 
rive so much advantage Irom this ezpedieiit 
as to compensate the loss of the fashicm. 

The accumulated treasures of the prince 
have in former times afforded a mudi greater 
and more lasting resource. In the present 
times, if you except the king of Pkvssia, to ac- 
cumulate treasure seems to be no part of the 
policy of European princes. 

The funds which maintained the foreign 
wars of the present century, the most expen- 
sive periiaps which history records, seen tt> 
have had little dependency upon the esports- 
tion eitlicr of the circulating money, €>r of the 
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plate of priTate families, or of the treasure of 
the prince. Hie last French war cost Great 
Britain upwards of £90,000,000, including 
not only the £75,000,000 of new debt that 
was contracted, but the additional Ss. in the 
pound land-tax, and what was annually bor- 
rowed of the sinking fund. More than two- 
thirds of this expense were laid out in distant 
countriea; in Germany, Portugal, America, 
in the ports of the Mediterranean, in the East 
and West Indies. The kings of England had 
no accumulated treasure. We never heard of 
any extraordinary quantity of plate being 
melted down. The circulating gold and silver 
of the country had not been supposed to ex- 
ceed L. 18,000,000. Since the late recoinage 
of the gold, however, it is believed to have 
been a good deal under-rated. Let us sup- 
pose, therefore, according to the most exag- 
gerated computation which I remember to 
have either seen or heard of, that, gold and sil- 
ver together, it amounted to L.30^000,00a 
Had die war been carried on by means of our 
money, the whole of it must, even according 
to this computation, have been sent out and 
returned again, at least twice in a period of 
between six and seven years. Should this be 
supposed, it would aflbrd the most decisive ar- 
gument, to demonstrate how unnecessary it is 
for government to watch over the preservation 
of money, since, upon this supposition, the 
whole money of the country must have gone 
from it, and returned to it again, two differ- 
ent times in so short a period, without any 
body's knowing any thing of the matter. The 
channel of circulation, however, never appear. 
c<i more empty than usual during any part of 
this period. Few people wanted money who 
had wherrwithal to pay for it. The profits of 
foreign trade, indeed, were greater than usual 
during the whole war, but especially towards 
the end of it. This occasioned, what it al- 
ways occasions, a general over*trading in all 
the ports of Great Britain ; and this again oc- 
casioned the usual complaint of the scarcity of 
money, which always follows over-trading. 
Many people wanted it, who had neither 
wherewithal to buy it, nor credit to borrow it ; 
and because the debtors found it difficult to 
borrow, the creditors found it difficult to get 
payment. Gold and silver, however, were ge- 
nerally to be had for their value, by those who 
had that value to give for them. 

The enormous expense of the late war, 
therefore, must have been chiefly defrayed, 
not by the exportation of gold and silver, but 
liy that of British commodities of some kind 
or other. When the government, or those 
who acted under them, contracted with a mer- 
chant for a remittance to some foreign coun- 
try, he would naturally endeavour to pay his 
foreign correspondent, upon whom he granted 
a bill, by sending abroad rather commodities 
than gold and silver. If the commodities of 
Great Britain were not in demand in tliat 



country, he would endeavoar to send them to 
some other country in which he could pur* 
chase a bill upon that country. The trans, 
portation of commodities, when properly suit- 
ed to the market, is always attended with a 
considerable proSt ; whereas that of gold and 
silver is scarce ever attended with any. When 
those metals are sent abroad in order to pur- 
chase foreign commodities, the merchant's pr». 
fit arises, not from the purchase, but from the 
sale of the returns. But when they are sent 
abroad merely to pay a debt, he gets no re- 
turns, and consequently no profit He natu- 
rally, therefore, exerts his invention to find 
out a way of paying his foreign debts, rather 
by the exportation of commodidea, than by 
^at of gold and silver. The great quantity 
of Briti^ goods, exported during the course 
of the late war, without bringing back any re- 
turns, is accordingly remarked by the author 
of the Present State of tlie Nation. 

Besides the three sorts of gold and silver a- 
bove mentioned, there is in all great commer- 
cial countries a good deal of bullion alteniate- 
ly imported and exported, for the purposes of 
foreign tradeb This bullion, as it circulates 
among different commercial countries, in the 
same manner as the national coin circulates in 
every country, may be considered as the mo- 
ney of the great mercantile republic. The na. 
tional coin receives its movement and direc- 
tion from the commoditiea circulated within 
the precincts of each particular country ; the 
money in the mercantile republic, from those 
circulated between different countries. Both 
are employed in facilitating exchanges, the 
one between different individuals of the same, 
the other between those of different nations. 
Put of this money of the great mercantile re> 
public may have been, and probably was, em- 
ployed in carrying on the late w;ir. In time 
of a general war, it is natural to suppose that 
a movement and direction should be impressed 
upon it, difibrent from what it usually follows 
In profound peace, that it should circulate 
more about the seat of the war, and be more 
employed in purdiasing there, and in the 
neighbouring countries, the pay and provisions 
of the different armies. But whatever part of 
this money of the mercantile republic Great 
Britain may have annually employed in this 
manner, it must have been annually purchased, 
either with British commodities, orwithsomew 
thing else that had been purchased with them ; 
which still brings us back to commodities, to 
the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the country, as the ultimate resources which 
enabled us to carry on the war. It is natural, 
indeed, to suppose, that so great an annual ex- 
pense must have been def^yed from a great 
annual produce. The expense of 1761, for 
example, amounted to more than £l 9,000,000. 
No accumulation could have supported so 
great an annual profusion. There is no an- 
nual produce, even of gold and silver, which 
M9 
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could IiaTe supported it. The whole gold 
and silrer annually imported into both 
Spain and Fortagal, according to the best 
accounts, does not commonly mndi exceed 
£6,000,000 sterling, which, in some yean, 
would scarce have paid four months expense 
of the late war. 

The commodities most proper for being 
transported to distant countries, in order to 
purchase there ather the pay and provisions of 
an army, or some part of the money of the 
mercantile republic to be employed in pur- 
chasing them, seem to be the finer and more 
improved manu&ctures; such as contain a 
great valne in a anall bulk, and can therefore 
be exported to a great distance at little ex- 
pense. A country whose industry produces 
a great annual surplus of such manufactures, 
which are usually exported to foreign coun- 
tries, may carry on for many years a very ex- 
pensive foreign war, without either exporting 
any considerable quantity of gold and silver, 
or even having any such quantity to export. 
A considerable part of the annual surplus of 
its manufactures must, indeed, in this case, be 
exported without bringing back any retiuns 
to the country, thouj^ it does to the mer- 
chant ; the government purchasing of the mer- 
chant his bills upon foreign countries, in order 
to purchase there the pay and provisions of an 
army. Some part of this surplus, however, 
may still continue to bring back a return. 
The manufacturers during tlie war will have a 
double demand upon them, and be called up- 
on first to work up goods to be sent abroad^ 
for paying the bills drawn upon foreign coun- 
tries for the pay and provisions of the army : 
and, secondly, to work up such as are necessa- 
ry for purchasing the common returns that 
had usually been consumed in the country. In 
the midst of the most destructive foreign war, 
therefore, the greater part of manufactures 
may frequently flourish greatly ; and, on the 
contrary, they may decline on the return of 
peace, ^ey may flourish amidst the ruin of 
their country, and begin to decay upon the 
return of its prosperity. The different state of 
many different branches of the British manu- 
fectures during the late war, and for some 
time after the peace, may serve as an illustra- 
tion of what has been just now said. 

No foreign war, of great expense or dura- 
tion, could conveniently be carried on by the 
exportation of the rude produce of the soil. 
The expense of sending such a quantity of it 
into a foreign countiy as might purchase the 
pay and provisions of an army would be too 
great. Few countries^ too, produce much 
more rude produce than what is sufficient for 
the subsistence of their own inhabitants. To 
send abroad any great quantity of it, therefore, 
would be to send abroad a part of the necefr- 
nry subsistence of the people. It is other- 
wise with the exportation of manufactures. 
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them is kept at home, and coly the mrplus 
port of their work is exported- Mr Hume 
frequently takes notice of the inability of the 
andeitt kings of England to carry on, witboot 
interruption, any foreign war of long duiacioo. 
The English in those days had "^'»«*^g where- 
withal to purchase the pay and provisions of 
their armies in foreign countries, but either 
tlie rude produce of the soil, of which no con- 
siderable part could be spared firom the home 
consumption, or a few manufactures of the 
coarsest kind, of which, as well as of the rude 
produce, the transportation was too expensive^ 
This inability did not arise from the want of 
money, but of the finer and more improved 
manuifkctures. Bying and selling was trans- 
acted by means of money in England then aa 
well as now. The quantity of circulating 
money must have borne the same proportioo 
to the number and value of purchases and 
sales usually transacted at that time^ whidh it 
does to those transacted at present ; or, rather, 
it must have borne a greater proportion, be- 
cause there was then no paper, which now oc- 
cupies a great part of the employment of gold 
and silver. Among nations to whom oon. 
meroe and manufSKtures are little known, the 
sovereign, upon extraordinary occasions, can 
seldom draw any considerable aid from has 
subjects, for reasons which shall be explained 
herealicr. It is in such countries, therefore, 
that he generally endeavours to accumulate « 
treasure, as the only resource against aodb 
emergencies. Independent of this necessity, 
he is, in sudi a situation, naturally disposed 
to the parsimony requisite for accmnulacion. 
In that simple state, the expense even of a so- 
vereign is not directed by the vanity which de 
lights in the gaudy finery of a court, but is 
employed in bounty to his tenanta, and hospi- 
tality to his retainers. But bounty and boa. 
pitaUiy very seldom lead to extravagance; 
though vanity almost always docs. Evviry 
Tartar chief, accordingly, has a treasuiv. Tb« 
treasures of Mazepo, chief of the Cossacks in 
tlie Ukraine, the famous ally of Charles XII., 
are said to have been very great. The French 
kings of tlie Merovingian race nad all trea- 
sures. When they divided u.etr kingdom 
among their different children, they divided 
their treasures loo. The Saxot princes, and 
the first kings ailer the Conqu***, seem like> 
wise to have accumulated treasures. The fii«t 
exploit of every new reign was commonly to 
seixe the treasure of the preceding kin|^ as 
the most essential measure for security the 
succession. The sovereigns of improved and 
commerdai countries are not under the samr 
necessity of accumulating treasures, became 
they can generally draw from their sut^yects 
extraordinary aids upon extraordinary occa- 
sions. They are likewise less disposed to do 
so. They naturally, perhaps necessarily, fuU 
low the mode of the times ; and their expKnse 
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Tftoifijr which directs that of all the other great 
proprietors in their dominions. Tlie insigni- 
ficant pageantry of their court becomes every 
c2ay more brilliant; and the expense ofnt not 
only prerents accumulation, but frequently 
encroaches upon the funds destined for more 
necessary expenses. What Dercyllidas said 
of the court of Persia, may be applied to that 
of several European princes, that he saw there 
much splendour, but little strength, and many 
servants, but few soldiers. 

The importation of gold and silver is not 
the principal, much less the sole bene6t, which 
a nation derives from its foreign trade. Be- 
tween whatever places foreign trade is carried 
on, they all of them derive two distinct bene- 
fits from it. It carries out that surplus part 
of the produce of their land and labour for 
which there is no demand among them, and 
brings back in return for it something else for 
which there is a demand. It gives a value to 
their superfluities, by exchanging them for 
aomething else, which may satisfy a part of 
ibcir wants and increase their enjoyments. By 
means of it, the narrowness of the home mar< 
ket does not hinder the division of labour in 
any particular branch of art or manufacture 
from being carried to the highest perfection. 
By opening a more extensive market for what. 
«vcr part of the produce of their labour may 
•xceed the home consumption, it encourages 
them to improve its productive power, and to 
augment its annual produce to the utmost, and 
thtfcby to increase the real revenue and wealth 
of the society. These great and important 
services foreign trade is continually occupied 
in perlbnning to all the different countries 
between which it is carried on. They all de- 
rive great benefit from it, though that in which 
the merchant resides generally derives tlie 
greatest, as lie is generally more employed in 
supplying the wants, and carrying out the su- 
perfluities of his own, than of any other parti, 
oilar country. To import the gold and silver 
which may be wanted into the countries which 
have no mines, is, no doubt, a part of the bu< 
liness of foreign commerce. It is, however, 
a moa insignificant part of it. A country 
which carried on foreign trade merely upon 
this account, could scarce have occasion to 
freight a ship ip a century. 

It is not by ibe importation of gold and sil 
vcr that the dificovcry of America has enrich- 
ed Kurope. By the abundance of the Ame- 
rican mines, those metals have become cheap- 
er. A service of plate can now be purchased 
for about a third part of the com, or a third 
part of the labour, which it would have cost 
in the fifteenth century. With the same an- 
nual expense of labour and commodities, Eu- 
rope can annually purchase about three times 
the quantity of plate which it could have pur- 
cfaa««d at that time. But when a commodity 
comes to be sold for a third part of what had 
been its usual urice, not only those who pur 



chased it before can purctiase three times their 
former quantity, but it is brought down to the 
level of a much greater number of purchasers, 
perhaps to more than ten, perhaps to more 
than twenty times the former number. So 
that there may be in Europe at present, not 
only more than three times, but more than 
twenty or thirty times the quantity of pUte 
which would have been in it, even in its pre- 
sent state of improvement, had the discovery 
of the American mines never been made. So 
far Europe has, no doubt, gained a real con- 
veniency, thou^ surely a very trifling one;. 
The cheapness of gold and silver renders those 
metals rather less fit for the purposes of mo- 
ney than they were before. In order to make 
the same purchases, we must load ourselves 
with a greater quantity of them, and carry a- 
bout a diilling in our pocket, where a groat 
would have done before. It is diflScult to say 
which is most trifling, this inconveniency, or 
the opposite conveniency. Neither the one 
nor the other could have made any very es- 
sential change in the state of Europe. The 
discovery of America, however, certainly made 
a most essential one. By opening a new and 
inexhaustible market to sll the commodities of 
Europe, it gave occasion to new divisions of 
labour and improvements of art, which in the 
narrow circle of the ancient commerce could 
never have taken place, for want of a market 
to take off the greater part of their produce. 
The productive powers of labour were im- 
proved, and its produce increased in all the 
different countries of Europe, and together 
with it the real revenue and wealth of the in- 
habitants. The commodities of Europe were 
almost all new to America, and many of those 
of America were new to Europe. A new set 
of exchanges, therefore, began to take place, 
which had never been thought of before, and 
which should naturally have proved as advan- 
tageous to the new, as it certainly did to the 
old continent. The savage injustice of the 
Europeans rendered an event, which ought to 
have been beneficial to all, ruinous and de- 
structive to several of those unfortunate coun- 
tries. 

llie discovery of a passage to the East In- 
dies by the Cape of Good Hope, which hap- 
pened much about the same time, opened per- 
haps a still more extensive range to foreign 
commerce, than even that of America, not. 
withstanding the greater distance, lliere were 
but two nations in America, in any respect, 
superior to the savages, and these were de- 
stroyed almost as soon as discovered. Tlie 
rest were mere savages. But the empires of 
China, Indostan, Japan, as well as several 
others in the East Indies, without having 
richer mines of gold or silver, were, in every 
other respect, much richer, better cultivated, 
and more advanced in all arts and manufac- 
tures, than either Mexico or Peru, even though 
we should credit, what plainly deserves no 
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credit, die exMggented accounts of the Spanish 
writers concermng the ancient state of those 
empires. But rich and civilized nations can 
always exchange to a much greater value with 
one another, than with savages and barhariana. 
Europe* however, has hitherto derived much 
le^s advantage from its commerce with the 
East Indies, than from that with America. 
The Portuguese monopolised the East India 
trade to themselves for about a century; and 
it was only indirectly, and through them, that 
the other nations of Europe could either send 
out or receive any goods from that country. 
When the Dutch, in the beginning of the last 
century, began to encroach upon them, they 
vested their whole East India commerce in an 
exclusive company. The English, Frencbt 
Swedes, and Danes, have all followed their 
example ; so that no great nation of Europe 
has ever yet had the benefit of a free com- 
merce to the East Indies. No other reason 
need be assigned why it has never been so ad- 
vantageous as the trade to America, which, 
between almost every nation of Europe and 
its own colonies, is free to all its subjects. 
The exclusive privileges of those East India 
companies, their great riches, the great iavour 
and protection which these have procured them 
from their respective governments, have ex- 
cited much envy against them. This envy 
has frequently represented their trade as alto- 
gether pernicious, on account of the great 
quantities of silver which it every year exports 
from the countries from which it is carried 
on. The parties concerned have replied, that 
their trade by this continual exportation of 
silver, might indeed tend to impoveri^ Eu- 
rope in general, but not the particular coun- 
try from which it was carried on ; because, by 
the exportation of a part of the returns to 
other European countries, it annually brought 
home a much greater quantity of that metal 
than it carried out. Both the objection and 
the reply are founded in the popular notion 
which I have been just now examining. It is 
therefore unnecessary to say any thing further 
about either. By the annual exportation of 
silver to the East Indies, plate b probably 
somewhat dearer iu Europe than it otherwise 
might have been ; and coined silver probably 
purchases a larger quantity both of labour and 
commodities. The former of these two ef- 
fects is a very small loss, the latter a very 
small advantage ; both too insignificant to de- 
serve any part of the public attention. The 
trade to the East Indies, by opening a mar- 
ket to the commodities of Europe^ or, what 
comes nearly to the same thing, to the gold 
and silver which is purchased with those com- 
modities, must necessarily tend to increase 
the annual production of European commo- 
dities, and consequently the real wealth and 
revenue of Europe. That it has hitherto in- 
creased them so little, is probably owing to 



the restraints which it everywhere labour* 
under. 

I thought it necessary, though at the haz- 
ard of being tedious, to examine at full length 
this popular notion, that wealth oonaistB in 
money or in gold and silver. Money, in 
common language, as I have already afannred, 
frequently signifies wealth ; and this ambigui- 
ty of expression has rendered this popular oo- 
tion so familiar to ns, that even they who are 
convinced of its absurdity, are very apt to for- 
get their own principles, and, in the course of 
their reasonings, to take it for granted as a 
certain and undeniable truth. Some of the best 
English writers upon commerce set ont with 
observing, that the wealth of a coantry coo- 
aista, not in its gold and silver only, but in its 
lands, houses, and consumable goods of all 
different kinds. In the course of their rea- 
sonings, however, the lands, houses^ and coo- 
sumable goods, seem to slip out of their me- 
mory ; and the strain of their argument fre- 
quently supposes that all wealth con s i s t s in 
go d and silver, and that to nwltiply those 
metals is the great object of national industry 
and commerce. 

The two principles being established, bow. 
ever, that wealtli consisted in gold and silver, 
and that those metals could be brought into a 
country which had no mines, only by the ba- 
lance of trade, or by exporting to a greato* 
value than it imported ; it neoeaaarily became 
the great object of political economy to dimi- 
nish as much as possible the importation of 
foreign goods for home consumption, and to 
increase as much as possible the exportadoa 
of the produce of domestic industry. Its two 
great engines for enriching the country, tben^ 
fore, were restraints upon importation, and 
encouragement to exportation. 

The restnunts upon importation were of 
two kinds. 

First, sestraints upon the importation of 
such foreign goods for home consumption a^ 
could be produced at home^ from whatever 
country they were imported. 

Secondly, restraints upon die impertatiun 
of goods of almost all kinds, from those par- 
ticular countries with which the *»*'***fT of 
trade was supposed to be disadvaiitagem& 

Those different restraints 
times in high duties, and \ 
lute prohibitions. 

Exportation was encouraged aomecimca by 
drawbacks, sometimes by bounties, sometim« 
by advantageous treaties of commerce with 
foreign states, and sometimes by the rrtaWfih 
ment of colonies in distant countries. 

Drawbacks were given upon two diflerent 
occasions. When the home manufiKtnrcs were 
subject to any duty or excise, either the whole 
or a part of it vras frequendy drawn back up- 
on their exportadoa ; and when foreign goods 
liable to a duty were imported, in order to be 
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eiported ag»iii, dtfacr the whole or a part of 
this duty was acmiettines given back upon such 
ciportation. 

Bounties were given for tlie encouragement, 
either of some beginning manufactures, or of 
such sorts of industry of other kinds as were 
supposed to deserve particular fiiTour. 

By advantageous treaties of commerce, par- 
ticular privileges were procured in some fo- 
rdgn state for the goods and merchants of the 
country, beyond what were granted to those 
of other countriea. 

By the establishment of colonies in distant 
countries, not only particular privileges, but 
a monopoly was frequently procured for the 
goods and merchants of the country which es- 
tablished them. 

Tlie two sorts of restramta upon importa- 
tion above mentioned, together with thew four 
encouragements to exportation, constitute the 
six principal means by winch the commercial 
system proposes to increase the quantity of 
gold and silver in any country, by turning the 
balance of trade in its favour. I shall consi- 
der each of them in a particular chapter, and, 
without taking much farther notice of their 
supposed tendency to bring money into the 
country, I ahatt examine chiefly what are 
likeiy to be the effects of each of them upon 
the annuid produce of its industry. Accord- 
ing as they tend either to increase or dimi- 
nish the value of this annual produce^ they 
must evidently tend either to increase or di- 
miniah the real wealtfi and revenue of the 



CHAP. II. 
or mnrmAiNTt upon importation imoM fo- 

BKIGN COUNTBIES OF SUCH GOODS AB CAN 
BK VBOIWCBD AT BOMB. 

By restraining, cither by Ugh duties, or by 
abeolute prohibitions, the importation of such 
goods from foreign countries as can be pro- 
duced at home, the monopoly of the home 
market is more or less secured to the domes- 
tic industry employed in producing them. 
Tbus the prohibition of importing either live 
csttJc or salt proviaons from foreign coun- 
tries, secures lo the grsxiefs of Great Britain 
the monopoly of the home market fur but- 
Cher's meat. The high ditties upon the im- 
portadoo of com^ whidi, in times of moderate 
plenty, amount to a prohibition, give a like 
advantage to the growers of that commodity. 
The prohibition of the importation of foreign 
woollens is equally favourable to the woollen 
manufacturera. The silk manufacture, though 
altogetiier employed upon foreign materials, 
has lately obtained the same advantage. The 
linen manufacture has not yet obtained it. 



but is making great strides towanls it. Many 
other sorts of manufiictures have, in the same 
manner obtained in Great Britain, either al- 
together, or very nearly, a monopoly against 
their countrymen. The variety of goods, of 
which the importation into Great Britain is 
prohibited, either absolutely, or under certain 
drcumstances, greatly exceeds what can ea. 
sily be suspecttii by those who are not well 
acquainted with the laws of the eustoms. 

That this monopoly of the home market 
frequently gives great encouragement to that 
particular species of industry which enjoys it, 
and frequently turns towards that employment 
a greater share of both the labour and stock 
of the society than would otherwise have gone 
to it, cannot be doubted. But whether it 
tends either to increase the general industry 
of the society, or to give it the most advan- 
tageous direction, is not, perhaps, altogether 
so erident. 

The general industry of the society can 
never exceed what the capital of the society 
can employ. As the number of workmen 
that can be kept in employment by any par. 
ticular person must bw a certain propor- 
' n to his capital, so the nun^r of those 
diat can be continually employed by all 
the members of a great sode^ must bear a 
certain proportion to the whole capital of the 
society, and never can exceed that proportion. 
No regulation of commerce can increase the 
quantity of industry in any society beyond 
what its capital can maintain. It can only di- 
vert a part of it into a direction into which 
it might not otherwise have gone; and it is 
by no means certain thAt this artificial direc- 
tion is likely to be more advantageous to the 
society, than that into which it would have 
gone of its own accord. 

Every individual is continually exerting 
himself to iind out the moat advantageous em- 
ployment for whatever capital he can com- 
mand. It is his own advantage, indeed, and 
not that of the society, which he lias in view. 
But the study of Ms own advantage naturally, 
or rather necessarily, leads him to prefer tliat 
employment which is most advantageous to 
the society. 

First, every individual endeavours to em. 
ploy his capital as near home as he can, and 
Gonsequendy as much as he can in the sop- 
port of cbmestic industry, provided always 
that he can thereby obtain the ordinary, or not 
a great deal less than the ordinary profits of 
stock. 

Thus, upon equal, or nearly equal profits, 
every wholesale merchant naturally prefers the 
home trade to the foreign trade of consump- 
tion, and the foreign trade of consumption to 
the carrying trsde. In the home trade, his 
capital is never so long out of his sight ss it 
frequently is in the foreign trade of consump. 
tion. He can know beUcr the character and 
situation of the penons whom he trusts s and 
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if he should happen to be deceiTed, he knowB 
better the laws of the country from which he 
must seek redress. In the carrying trade, the 
capital of the merchant is, as it were, divided 
between two foreign countries, and no part of 
it is ever necessarily brought home^ or placed 
under his own immediate view and command. 
The capital whidi an Amsterdam merchant 
employs in carrying com from Komngsberg 
to Lisbon, and fruit and wine from Lisbon 
Co Komingsberg, must generally be the one 
half of it at Koningsberg, and the other half 
at Lisbon. No part of it need erer come to 
Amsterdam. The natural residence of such 
a merchant should either be at Koningsberg 
or Lisbon ; and it can only be some very par- 
ticular circumstances whidi can make him 
prefer the residence of Amsterdam. The un- 
easiness, howerer, which he feels at being se- 
parated so far from his capital, generally de- 
termines him to bring part both of the Ko- 
ningsberg goods which he destines for the 
market of Lisbon, and of the Lisbon goods 
which he destines for that of Koningsberg, to 
Amsterdam ; and though this necessarily sub- 
jects him to a double charge of loading and 
unloading as well as to the payment of some 
duties and customs, yet, for tlie sake of bar- 
ing some part of his capital always under his 
own riew and conunand, he willingly submits 
to this extraordinary charge ; and it is in this 
manner that every country which has any con- 
siderable share of the carrying trsde, becomes 
alwajrs the emporium, or general market, for 
the goods of ail the different countries whose 
trade it carries on. The merchant, in order 
to save a second loading and unloading, en- 
deavours always to sell In the home maiket, 
as much of the goods of all those different 
countries as he can ; and thus, so far as he 
can, to convert his carrying trsde into a fo- 
reign trade of consumption. A merchant, in 
the same manner, who is engaged in the fo- 
reign trade of consumption, when he collects 
goods for foreign markets, will always be 
glad, upon equal or nearly equal profits, to 
sell as great a part of them at home as he can. 
He saves himself the risk and trouble of ex- 
portation, when, so fiur as he can, he thus con- 
verts his foreign trsde of consumptioo into a 
home trade. Home is in this manner the 
centra, if I may say so, round which the ca- 
pitals of the inhabitants of every country are 
continually circulating, and towards which 
they are always tending, though, by particular 
causes , they may sometimes be driven off and 
repelled from it towards more distant employ- 
ments. But a capital employed in the home 
trade, it has already been shown, necessarily 
puts into motion a greater quantity of domes- 
tic industry, and gives revenue uid employ- 
ment to a greater number of the inhabitants 
of the country, than an equal capital employ- 
ed in the foreign trade of consumption ; and 
one employed in the foreign trsde of con- 
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sumption has the same advantage over an equal 
capital employed In the carrying trade. Up- 
on equal, or only nearly equal profits, there- 
fore, every indiridua! naturally inclines fo 
employ his capital in the manner in wfaicfa it 
is likely to afford the greatest support to do- 
mestic industry, and to give revenue and en»- 
ployment to the greatest number of people of 
his own country. 

Secondly, every individual who ensploya his 
capital in the support of domestic industry, 
necessarily endeavours so to direct that indoa- 
try, that its produce may be oi the greatesi 
possible value. 

The produce of industry is what it adds to 
the subject or materials upon which it is em- 
ployed. In proportion as the value of this 
produce is great or small, so will likewise be 
the profits of the employer. But it is only 
for the sake of profit that any man employs a 
capital in the support of industry; and be 
will always, therefore, endeavour to employ it 
in the support of that industry of wfaicfa the 
produce is likely to be of the greatest value, 
or to exchange for the greatest quantity either 
of money or of other goods. 

But the annual revenue of every society is 
always precisely equal to the exchangeable va. 
lue of the whole annual produce of its in. 
dustiy, or rather is precisely the same thing 
with that exchangeable value. As every in- 
diridual, therefore, endeavours as mncfa as he 
can, both to employ his capital in the support 
of domestic industry, and so to direct that in- 
dustry that its produce may be of the i^naini 
value ; every indiridual necessarily labours to 
render the annual revenue of the sodcty as 
great as he can. He generally, indeed, nd. 
ther intends to promote the public interest, 
nor knows how much he is promoting iL By 
preferring the support of domestic to that of 
foreign industry, he intends only bis own s». 
curity ; and by directing that Industry in such 
a manner as its produce may be of the great, 
est valuer he intends only his own gain ; and 
he is in this^ as in many other cases, led by 
an invisible hand to promote an end which 
was no part of his intention. Nor is it al- 
vrays the worse for the society that it was no 
part of it. By pursuing his own interest, Lc 
frequently promotes that of the society morv 
efllcctually than when he really intends to prtv 
mote it. I have never known much good 
done by those who affected to trade for the 
public good. It is an affectation, indeed, not 
very connnon among merchants, and very fern 
words need be employed in diasnading them 
from iL 

What is the species of domestic industry 
which his capital can employ, and of which 
the produce is likely to be of the greatest t». 
lue, every individual, it is evident, can in hti 
local situation judge much better than ar^ 
statesnum or lawgiver can do for Mm. The 
statesman, who should attempt to direct p*v 
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rate peopls in wbmt manner they ought to em- 
ploy their capitak, would not only load him- 
•elf with a mott unnecessary attention, but as- 
sume an authority which could safely be trust- 
ed, not only to no single person, but to no 
council or senate whatever, and which would 
nowhere be so dangerous as in the hands of a 
man who had folly and presumption enough 
to Isncy himself fit to exercise it. 

To give the monopoly of the home market 
to the produce of domestic industry, in any 
particular art or manufacture, is in some mea- 
sure to direct private people in what manner 
they ought to employ their capitals, and must 
in almost all cases be either a useless or a 
hurtful regulation. If the produce of domes- 
tic can be brought there as cheap as that of 
foreign industry, the regulation is evidently 
useless. If it cannot, it must generally be 
burtfuL It is the maxim of every prudent 
master of a family, never to attempt to make 
at home what it will cost him more to make 
than to buy. The tailor does not attempt to 
make his own shoes, but buys them of the 
shoemaker. The shoemaker does not attempt 
to make his own clothes, but employs a tailor. 
The fanaer attempts to make neither the one 
nor the other, but employs those different ar- 
tificers. All of them find it for their interest 
to employ their whole industry in a way in 
which they have some advantage over tlieir 
neighbouzB, and to purchase with a part of its 
produce, or, what is the same thing, with the 
^oe of a part of it, whatever else they have 
occasion tor. 

What is prudence in the con^ct of every 
private family, can scarce be k)dy in that of a 
great kingdom. If a foreign country can 
supply us with a commodity cheaper than we 
ourselves can make it, better buy it of them 
with «ome part of the produce of our own in- 
dustry, employed in a way in which we have 
some advantage. The general industry of 
the country bong always in proportion to the 
capital which employs it, will not thereby be 
diminished, no more than Jiat of the above- 
mentioned artificers ; but only left to find out 
the way in which it can be employed with the 
greatest advantage. It is certainly not em- 
ployed to the greatest advantage, when it is 
thus directed towards an object which it can 
buy cheaper than it can make. The value of 
its annual produce is certainly more or less di- 
minished, when it is thus turned away from 
producing commodities evidently of more va- 
lue than the commodity which it is directed to 
produce. According to the supposition, that 
commodity could be purchased from foreign 
countries cheaper than it can be made at home ; 
it could therefore have been purchased with a 
part only of the commodities, or, what b the 
same thing, with a part only of the price of 
the commodities, which the industry employ- 
ed by an equal capital would have produced 
t home^ had it been left to follow iu natural 
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The industry of the country, there- 
fore, is thus turned away from a more to a less 
advantageous employment; and the exchange- 
able value of its annual produce, instead of 
being increased, according to the intention of 
the lawgiver, must necessarily be diminished 
by every such regulation. 

By means of such regulations, indeed, a 
particular manufacture may sometimes be ac- 
quired sooner than it could have been other- 
wise, and after a certain time may be made at 
home as cheap, or cheaper, than in the foreign 
country. But thou^ the industry of the so^ 
dety may be thus carried with advantage into 
a particular channel sooner than it could have 
been otherwise, it will by no means follow that 
the sum-total, either of its industry, or of its 
revenue, can ever be augmented by any such 
regulation. The industry of ihe society can 
augment only in proportion as its capital aug- 
ments, and its capital can augment only in 
proportion to what can be gredually saved 
out of its revenue. But the immediate effect 
of every such regulation is to diminish its re- 
venue; and what diminishes its revenue is 
certainly not very likely to augment its capital 
faster than it would have augmented of its 
own accord, had both capital and industry been 
left to find out their natural employments. 

Though, for want of such regpilations, the 
society should never acquire the proposed m»- 
nufacture, it would not upon that account ne- 
oeasarily be the poorer in any one period of its 
duration. In every period of its duration its 
whole capital and industry might still have 
been employed, though upon diffWent objects, 
in thei manner that was most advantageous at 
the time. In every period its revenue might 
have been the greatest which its capital could 
afford, and both capital and revenue might 
have been augmented with the greatest possi- 
ble rapidity. 

The natural advantages which one country 
has over another, in producing particular com- 
modities, are sometimes so great, that it is ac.. 
knowledged by all the world to be in vain to 
struggle with them. By means of glasses, 
houbeds, and hot-walls, very good grapes can 
be raised in Scotland, and very good wine, too, 
can be made of them, at about thirty times the 
expense for which at least equally good can be 
brought from foreign countries. Would it be 
a reasonable law to prohibit the importation of 
all foreign wines, merely to encourage tlie 
making of claret and Burgundy in Sc^and ? 
But if there would be a manifest absurdity in 
turning towards any employment thirty times 
more of the capital and industry of the coun- 
try than would be necessary to purchase from 
foreign countries an equal quantity of the 
commodities wanted, there must be an absur. 
dity, though not altogether so glaring, yet ex 
actJy of the same kind, in turning towards any 
such employment a thirtieth, or even a three 
hundredth part more of either Whether tlic 
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•dvantaf 4H wfaidi one oountrf has oyer ano- 
ther be natural or acquired, is in thb respect 
tif no consequence. As long as the one conn- 
try has those advantages, and the other wants 
them, it will always be more advantageous for 
the latter rather to buy of the fonner than to 
make. It is an acquired advantage only, 
which one artifioer has over his neighbour^ who 
exercises another trade; and yet they both 
find it more advantageous to buy of one ano- 
ther, than to make what does not belong to 
their particular trades. 

Merchants and manufacturers are the peo- 
ple who derive the greatest advantage from this 
monopoly of the home market llie prohibi- 
tion of the importation of foreign cattle and 
of salt provisions, together with the high duties 
upon foreign com, which in times of moderate 
plenty amount to a prohibition, are not near 
BO advantageous to the graziers and firnners of 
Great Britain, as other regulations of theaanoe 
kind are to its merchants and manufacturers. 
Manufactures, those of the finer kind especi- 
ally, are more easily transported from one 
country to another than com or cattle. It is 
in the fetching and carrying manufactures, 
accordingly, that foreign trade is chiefly em- 
ployed. In manufactures, a very small ad- 
vantage will enable foreigners to undersell our 
own workmen, even in the home market It 
will require a very great one to enable them 
to do so in the mde produce of the soil. If 
the free importation of foreign manufactures 
were permitted, several of the home manufiMV 
tures would probably suffer, and some of diem 
perhaps go to ruin ^together, and a consider- 
able part of the stock and industry at present 
employed in them, would be forced to find 
out some other employment But the freest 
importation of the rude produce of the soil 
could have no such effect upon the agriculture 
of the country. 

If the importation of foreign cattle, for ex. 
ample, were made ever so free^ so few could be 
imported, that the grazing trade of Great Bri- 
tain could be little affected by it. Live cattle 
are, perhaps, the only conunodity of which 
the transportation is more expensive by sea 
than by land. By land they carry tliemselves 
to market By sea, not only the cattle, but 
their food and their water too, must be carried 
at no small expense and inoonveniency. The 
short sea between Ireland and Great Britain, 
indeed, renden the importation of Irish cattle 
more easy. But though the free importation 
of them, which was lately permitted only for 
a limited time, wera rendered perpetual, it 
could have no considerable effect upon the in- 
terest of the grazien of Great Britain. Those 
parts of Great Britain which border upon the 
Irish sea ara all grazing countries. Irisli cat- 
tle could never be imported for their use, but 
must be drove through those very extensive 
countries, at no small expense and inconveni- 
ency, before they could arrive at their prnr*r 



market. Fat cattle eould not be drove so far. 
Lean cattle, therefore, oould only be import- 
ed ; and such importation oould interfere not 
widi the interest of the feeding or firttming 
eountriea, to which, by reducing the priee of 
lean cattle H would rather be advantngeooa, 
but wi^ that of the b re eding countries only. 
The small number of Irish cattle Imp oite d 
since their importntioo vras permitted, togv- 
tfaer with the good price at which lean cattle 
still continue to sell, seem to demoaetrate, 
that even the breeding countries of Great Bri- 
tain are never likely to be nracfa aflfected by 
the free importation of Irish cattle. The com- 
men people of Ireland, indeed, are said to 
have sometimes opposed with violence the ex- 
portation of their cattle. But if the e x po rte r s 
had found any great advantage in continttiag 
the trader they oonld easily, when tiie law was 
on their aide» have conquoed this mobbish op- 
position. 

Feeding and fattening countries, besides, 
must always be highly Improved, w lmmi 
breeding countries are generally oncultivaled. 
Hie high price of lean cattle, by ao gm en tiug 
the value of uncultivated land, is like a boun- 
ty against improvement. To any eonntiy 
which was highly Improved throughu o t, it 
vrould be more advantageous to import its 
lean cattle than to breed them. The province 
of Holland, accordingly, is said to follow tha 
maxim at present The mountains of Soot, 
land, Wales, and Northnmberiand, indeed, 
are countries not capable of much improve- 
ment, and seem destined by nature to be the 
breeding countries of Gnat Britain. The 
freest importation of foreign cattle cooM have 
no other eflfect than to hinder thoae breeding 
countries from taking advantage of tlie increas- 
ing population and improvement of the rest of 
the kingdom, from raising their price to an 
exorbitant height, and from laying a real tax 
upon all the more improved and cultivated 
parts of the country. 

The freest importation of sah provisions, in 
the same manner, could have as little cAct vp- 
on the interest of the grazien of Great Bri- 
tain as that of live cattle. Salt provisions are 
not only a very bulky commodity, but when 
compared with friesh meat they are a commo 
dity bodi of wone quality, and, as they co«t 
more labour and expense, of hi|^ier price. 
They could never, therefore^ come into com- 
petition with tile fresh meat, though they 
might witli the salt provisions of the ootmtiT. 
They might be used for rictaalling ships for 
distant voyages, and such like uses, but could 
never make any considerable part of the food 
of the people. The smaH quantity of salt pro- 
visions imported from Ireland since their im. 
portation was rendered free, is an experimen. 
tal proof that our grarien have nothing to ap- 
prehend from it It does not appear that the 
price of butchei*s meat has ever been sensibly 
affected by it 
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Even the free importetion of foreign com 
could very little affect the interest of the 
fiumers of Great Britain. Cora is a much 
more bulky oomroodity than butcher's meat 
A pound of wheat at a penny is as dear as a 
pound of butcher's meat at fourpence. The 
small qmntity of foreign corn imported even 
in timea of the greatest scarcity, may satisfy 
our farmers that they can have nothing to fear 
from the Arseat importation. The average 
quantity imported, one year with another, a> 
vnounto <mly, according to the very well in. 
fonned author of the Tracts upon the Corn 
Tk«de, to Sa»7S8 quarters of all sorts of grain, 
And <loea not eiceed the five hundredth and 
seventy-one part of the annual consumption. 
But as the bounty upon corn occasions a great- 
er exportation in years of plenty, so it must, 
of consequence^ occasion a greater importation 
in yean of scarcity, than in the actual state of 
tillage would otherwise take place. By means 
of it, the plenty of one year does not compeo- 
sale the scarci^ of another ; and as the ave- 
rage quantity exported is necessarily augment- 
ed by it, so must likewise, in the actual state 
of tillage, the average quantity imported. If 
there were no bounty, as less corn would be 
exported, so it is probable diet, one year with 
another, less would be imparted than at pre- 
sent. The corn-raerchante, the fetchers and 
carriers of com between Great Britain and fo- 
reign countries, would have much less em- 
ployment, and mi^t sufftr considerably ; but 
the country gentlemen and farmers could suf/ 
fer very little. It is in the corn-merchants, 
accordingly, rather than the country gentle- 
men and farmers, that I have observed the 
greatest anxiety for the renewal and continua. 
tloo of the bounty. 

Country gentlemen and farmers are, to their 
great honour, of all people^ the least subject 
to the wretched spirit of monopoly. The un- 
dertaker of a great manufactory » sometimes 
alarmed if another work of the same kind is 
established within twenty miles of him ; the 
Dutch uiMlertaker of the woollen manufacture 
at Abbeville^ stipulated that no work of the 
same kind should be established within thirty 
leagues of that city. Farmers and country 
gentlemen, on the oontnry, are generally di»- 
poaed rather to promote^ than to obstract, the 
cultivation and improvement of their neigtw 
boun larms and estates. Hiey have no se- 
crets, such as those of the greater part of ma- 
nufacturers, but are generallv rather fond of 
communicating to their neighbours, and of 
extending as far as possible any new prMtioe 
which they may have found to be advantage- 
ous. Pha «iumtu*t nys old Cato, jfoMtitn- 
muaigme, minimMfue invidiotusf minimefue 
maU cogftanUM tunit qui in eo ttmdio occupaH 
naUm Country gentlemen and farmers, dis- 
peiBcd in difierent parts of the country, can- 
not so easily combine as merchants and manu- 
facturers, who being collected into towns, and 



accustomed to that exclusive corpor^'tion spirit 
which prevails in them, naturally endeavour 
to obtain, against all their countrymen, the 
same exclusive privilege which they generally 
possess against the inhabitants of their respec- 
tive towns. They accordingly seem to have 
been the original inventors of those restraints 
upon the importation of foreign goods, which 
secure to them the monopoly of the home 
market. It was probably in imitation of them, 
and to put themselves upon a level with those 
wluH they found, were disposed to oppress 
them, that the country gentlemen and farm- 
ers of Great Britain so far forgot the genero- 
sity which is natural to their station, as to de- 
mand the exclusive privilege of supplying their 
countrymen with com and butcher's meat. 
Hiey did not, perhaps, take time to consider 
how much leas their interest could be affected 
by the freedom of trade, than that of the pea- 
pie whose example they followed. 

To prohibit, by a perpetual law, the impor- 
tation of foreign corn and cattle^ is in reality 
to enact, that the population and industry ot 
die country shall, at no time, exceed what the 
rude produce of its own soil can maintain. 

There seem, however, to be two cases, in 
which it will generally be advantageous to lay 
some burden upon foreign, for the encourage, 
ment of domestic industry. 

Hie first is, when some particular sort of 
industry is necessary for the defence of the 
country. The defence of Great Britain, for 
example, depends very much upon the num- 
ber of its sailors and shipping. The act of 
navigation, therefore, very properly endeav- 
ours to give the sailors and shipping of Great 
Britain the monopoly of the trade of their 
own country, in some cases, by absolute pro- 
hibitions, and in others, by heavy burdens up* 
on the shipping of foreign countries. The 
following are the principal dispositions of this 
act. 

First, All ships, of which the owners, mas- 
ters, and threa-fourths of the marinen, are not 
British subjects, are prohibited, upon pain of 
forfeiting ship and car^D^ from trading to the 
British settlements and plantations, or from 
being employed in the coasting trade of Great 
Britain. 

Secondly, A great variety of the most bulky 
articles of importation can be brought into 
Great Britain only, either in such ship* as are 
above described, or in ships of the country 
where those goods are produced, and of which 
the owners, masters, and three-fburths of the 
mariners, are of that particular country ; and 
when imported even in ships vf this Utter 
kind, they are subject to double aliens duty. 
If imported in ships of any other country, the 
penalty is forfeiture of ship and goods. When 
this act was made, the Dutch were, what they 
still are, the great carriers of Europe ; and 
by this regulation they were entirely excluded 
from being the carriers to Great Britain, or 
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from importing to us the goods of any otber 
European country. 

Thirdly, A great yariety of the most bulky 
articles of importation are prohibited from 
being imported, even in British ships, from 
any country but that in which they are pro- 
duced, under pain of forfeiting ship and car- 
go. This regulation, too, was probably in- 
tended against the Dutch. Holland was then, 
as now, the great emporium for all European 
goods ; and by this regulation, British ships 
were hindered from loading in Holland the 
goods of any other European country. 

Fourthly, Salt fish of all kinds, whale-fins, 
whalebone, oil, and blubber, not caught by 
and cured on board British Tessels, when im- 
ported into Great Britain, are subject to double 
aliens duty. The Dutch, as they are still 
the principal, were then the only fishers in 
Europe that attempted to supply foreign na- 
tions with fish. By this regulation, a very 
heavy burden was laid upon their supplying 
Great Britain. 

When the act of narigation was made, 
though England and Holland were not ac- 
tually at war, the roost violent animosity sub- 
sisted between the two nations. It had be- 
gun during the government of the long par- 
liament, which first framed this act, and it 
broke out soon after in the Dutch wars, dur- 
ing that of the Protector and of Charles II. 
It is not impossible* therefore, that some of 
the regulations of this famous act may have 
proce«ied from national animosity. ~ 
are as wise, however, as if they had all been 
dictated by the most deliberate wisdom. Na^- 
tional animosity, at that particular time, aim- 
ed at the very same object which the most de- 
liberate wisdom would have recommended, 
the diminution of the naval power of Holland, 
the only naval power which could endanger 
the security of England. 

The act of navigation is not favourable to 
foreign commerce, or to the growth of that 
opulence which can arise from it. Tlie inte- 
rest of a nation, in its commercial relations to 
foreign nations, is, like that of a merchant with 
regard to the different people with whom he 
desls, to buy as cheap, and to sell as dear as 
possible. But it will be most likely to buy 
cheap, when, by the most perfect freedom of 
trade, it encourages all nations to bring to it 
the goods which it has occasion to purchase ; 
and, for the same reason, it will be most like- 
ly to sell dear, when its nuu-kets are thus fill- 
ed with the greatest number of buyers. The 
act of navigation, it is true, lays no burden 
upon foreign ships that come to export the 
produce of British industry. Even the an- 
cient aliens duty, which used to be paid up- 
on all goods, exported as well as imported, 
has, by several subsequent acts, been taken off 
from the greater part of tlie articles of expor- 
tation. But if foreigners, either by prohibi- 
tions or high duties, are hindered ftom com^ 



ing to sell, they cannot always aflfbrd to t 
to buy ; because, coming without a cargo, they 
must lose the freight from their own conn- 
try to Grreat Britain. By diminishing the 
number of sellers, therefore, we neeessarily 
diminish that of buyers, and are thus likely 
not only to buy foreign goods dearer, but to 
sell our own cheaper, than if there was a more 
perfect freedom of trade. As defence, bow. 
ever, is of much more importance than opu- 
lence, the act of navigation is, pfrbaps, the 
wisest of all the commercial regulations of 
England. 

"nie second case, in which it will generally 
be advantageous to lay some burden upon fo- 
reign for the encoungement of domestic in- 
dustry, is when some tax is imposed at home 
upon the produce of the latter. In tbb caae, 
it seems reasonable that an equal tax should 
be imposed upon the like produce of the for- 
mer. Tliis would not give the manopeif of 
the home market to domestic industry, nor 
turn towards a particular employment a great- 
er share of the stock and labour of the coun- 
try, than what would naturally go to it. It 
would only hinder any part of what would 
naturally go to it from being turned away by 
the tax into a less natural direction, and woold 
leave the competition between f<xvign and do* 
mestic industry, after the tax, as nearly as 
possible upon the same footing as before it. 
In Great Britain, when any such tax is laid 
upon the produce of domestic industry, it is 
They ^nal, at the same time, in order to stop Ae 
clamorous complaints of our nocrchants and 
manufacturers, that they will be undcnold at 
home, to lay a much heavier duty upon the 
importation of all foreign goods of the tame 
kind. 

This second limitation of the freedom of 
trader according to some people, should, upon 
most occasions, be extended much farther than 
to the precise foreign commodities which eonid 
come into competition with thoae which had 
been taxed at home. When the necessaries 
of life have been taxed in any country, it be- 
comes proper, they pretend, to tax not only 
the like necessaries of life imported from (v 
ther countries, but all sorts of foraign goods 
which can come into competition with any 
thing that is the produce «if domestic indus- 
try. Subsistence, they say, becomes nrn ws 
rily dearer in consequence of such taxes ; and 
the price of labour must always riae with the 
price of the labourer's subantence. £very 
commodity, therefore, which is the produce 
of domestic industry, though not immediately 
taxed itself, becomes dearer in consequence of 
such taxes, because the labour wUcfa pro- 
duces it becomes so. Such taxes, tbereTon', 
are really equivalent, they say, to a tax upon 
every particular commodity produced »t home. 
In order to put domestic upon the same foot- 
ing with foreign industry, therefore, it be- 
comes nccedsary, they think, to lay some dut> 
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upon erery foreign commoditf, equal to this 
eiUiAncctneut of the price of the home com- 
modities with which it can come into compe- 



Whetber taxes upon the necessaries of life, 
such as those in Great Britain upon soap, 
ttltv leather, candles, &c necessarily raise the 
price of labour, and consequently that of all 
other commodities, I shall consider hereafter, 
when I come to treat of taxes. Supposing, 
however, in the mean time, that they have. 



this effect, and they have it undoubtedly, this beration, in the one, how far it is proper to 
general enhancement of the price of all com- 
OMxlities, in consequence of tfiat labour, is a 



can subsist and prosper under such taxes. 
Holland is the country in Europe in which 
they abound most, and which, from peculiar 
circumstances, continues to prosper, not by 
means of them, as has been most absurdly 
supposed, but in spite of them. 

As there are two cases in which it will ge- 
nerally be advantageous to lay some burden 
upon foieign for the encouragement of do- 
mestic industry, so there are two others in 
which it may sometimes be a matter of deli- 



continue the free importation of certain fo- 
reign goods ; and, in the other, how far, or 
! which differs in the two following respects in what manner, it may be proper to restore 
from that of a particular commodity, of which that free importation, ailer it has been for 
the price was enhanced by a particular tax some time interrupted, 
immediately imposed upon it. i The case in which it may sometimes be a 

Firsi, It might always be known with great * matter of deliberation how far it is proper to 
exactness, how far the price of such a com- ' continue the free importation of certain fo- 
modity could be enhanced by such a tax ; but reign goods, is when some foreign nation re- 
how hr the general enhancement of the price strains, by high duties or prohibitions, the im- 
of labour might affect that of every different portation of some of our manufactures into 
commodity about which labour was employed, their country. Revenge^ in this case, natu- 
oould never be known with any tolerable ex- rally dicUtes retaliation, and that we should 
sctness. It would be impossible, therefore, to impose the like duties and prohibitions upon 
pfopcMtion, with any tolerable exactness, the the importation of some or all of their ma- 
tax of every foreign, to the enhancement of nufactures into ours. Nations, accordingly, 
the price of every lunne commodity. ' seldom fail to retaliate in this manner. Tlie 

SeecmUyt Taxes upon the necessaries of life French have been particularly forward to fa* 
have nearly the same effect upon the circum- vour their own manufactures, by restraining 
ttances of the people as a poor soil and a bad the importation of such foreign goods as could 
climate. Provisions are thereby rendered dear- come into competition with them. In this 
er, in the same manner as if it required extra- 
ordinary labour and expense to raise theuL 
As, in the natural scarcity arising from soil 
and climate, it would be aibsurd to direct the 
people in what manner they ought to employ 
Ihcir capitals and industry, so is it likewise 
in the artificial scarcity arising from such 
taxes. To be left to accommodate, as well as 
they could, their industry to their situation, 
and Co find out those employments- in which, 
notwithstanding their unfavourable drcum- 
stances, they might have some advantage ei- 
dser in the home or in the foreign market, b 
wtiat, in both cases, would eridently be most 
for their advantage. To lay a new tax upon 
tbcm, because they are alrody overburdened 
with taxes, and because they already pay too 
dear for the necessaries of life, to make them 
Bkewiae pay too dear for the greater part of 
other commodities, is certainly a most absurd 
way of making amends. 

Such taxes, when they have grown up to a 
certain height, are a curse equal to the bar- 
renness of the earth, and the inclemency of 
the heavens, and yet it is in the richest and 
most industrious countries that they have been 
most generally imposed. No other countries 
could support so great a disorder. As the 
strongest bodies only can live and enjoy health 
nnder an unwholesome regimen, so the na- 
tions only, that in every sort of industry have 
the greatest natural and acquired advantages, 



consisted a great part of the policy of Mr Col- 
bert, who, notwithstanding his great abilities, 
seems in this case to have been imposed upon 
by the sophistry of merchanta and manufac- 
turers, who are always demanding a monopoly 
against their countrymen. It is at present 
the opinion of the most intelligent men in 
France, that his operations of this kind have 
not been beneficial to his country. That mi- 
nister, by the tariff of 1667, imposed very high 
duties upon a great number of foreign manu- 
factures. Upon his refusing to moderate them 
in favour of the Dutch, they, in 1671, pro- 
hibited the importation of the wines, brandies, 
and manufactures of France. Tlie war of 
1678 seems to have been in part occasioned 
by this commercial dispute. The peace of 
Nimeguen put an end to it in 1678, by mo- 
derating some of those duties in favour of the 
Dutch, who in consequence took off their pro- 
hibition. It was about the same time that 
the French and English began mutually to 
oppress each other's industry, by the like du- 
des and prohibitions, of which the French, 
however, seem to have set the first example. 
Tlie spirit of hostility which has subsisted be- 
tween the two nations ever since, has hitherto 
hindered them fk-om being moderated on ei- 
ther side. In 1697, the English prohibited 
the importation of bone lace, the manufacture 
of Flanders. The government of that coun* 
try, at that time under the dominion of Spain, 
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piohibitccl, in rrtum, the impoitatioii of Eng. 
li&h vooUens. In 1700, the prahibitioo of 
nnporting bone laoe into England was taken 
off, upon condition tliat the importatioo of 
English woollens into Flankers should be put 
on the saine footing as before. 

There may be good policy in retaliations of' 
this kind, when there is a probability that they 
will procure the repeal of the bt^ duties or 
prohibitions complained of. The recovery of 
a great foreign market will generslly more 
than compensate the transitory inoonveniency 
of paying dearer during a short time for some 
sorts of goods;. To judge whether such lefta- 
liataons are likely to produce sudi an eficct, 
does not, perhaps, belong so mudi to the 
science of a l^islator, whose deliberations 
ought to be governed by general principles, 
which are always the same, as to the skill of 
that insidious and crafty animal vulgarly call- 
ed a statesman or politician, whose councils 
are directed by the momentary fluctuations of 
affairs. When there is no probability that any 
such repeal can be procured, it seems a bad 
method of compensating the injury done to 
certain classes of our people, to do another in. 
jury ourselves, not only to those classes, but 
to ahnoet all the other classes of them. When 
our neighbours prohibit some manufacture of 
ours, we generally prohibit, not only die same, 
for that alone would seldom affect them con- 
siderably, but some other manufacture of 
theirs. This may, no doubt, give encourage- 
meut to some particular class of workmen 
among ourselves, and, by eiduding some of 
their rivals, may enable thetn to raise their 
price in the home market. Those workmen 
however, who suffered by our neighbours pro- 
hibition, will not be benefited by ours. On 
the contrary, they, and almost all the other 
classes of our citisens, will thereby be obliged 
to pay dearer than before for certain goods. 
Every such law, therefore, imposes a rod tax 
upon the whole country, not in fiivour of that 
particular daas of workmen who were injured 
by our neigfaboun prohibitions, but of some 
other class. 

The case in which it may sometimes be a 
matter of deliberMion, how hr, or in what 
manner, it is proper to restore the free impor- 
tation of foreign goods, after it has been for 
some time interrupted, is when particular ma- 
nufactures, by means of high duties or prohi- 
bitions upon all foreign goods which can come 
into competition with them, have been so far 
extended as to employ a great multitude of 
hands. Humanity may in this case require 
that the freedom of trade should be restored 
only by slow gradations, and with a good deal 
of reserve and circumspection. Were those 
high duties and prohibitions taken away all at 
once, cheaper foreign goods of the same kind 
might be poured so fast into the home market, 
as to deprive all at once many thousands of 
our people of their ordinary employment and 
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means of subastcneeb Tbe diaotdcr wfaidi 
this would occasion night no doubt be very 
conadcrablc. It would in all probdhtlity, 
however, be much less than b commonly ims> 
gined, for the two following reasons : 

Firstt All those mairafactures of which any 
part is commonly exported to other European 
countries without a bounty, could be rery lit- 
tie affected by the freest importatioo of foreign 
goods. Such manufactures must be sold as 
cheap abroad as any other foreign goods of the 
same quality and kind, and oonsoqaently most 
be sold cheaper at home. Hiey would still, 
therefore, keep posaesnon of the home mar- 
ket ; and though a capridoos man of lashiott 
might sometimes prefer foreign wares, merriy 
because diey were foreign, to cheaper and bet- 
ter goods of the same kind that were made at 
home, this folly could, from die nature ni 
things, extend to so few, that it could make no 
sensible impression upon the general enoploy- 
ment of the people. But a great part of all 
the different branches of our woollen manu- 
facture, of our tanned leather, and of our 
hardware, are annually exported to other Eu« 
ropean countries vridiout any bounty, and 
these are the manufactures which eniploy the 
greatest number of hands. The silk, periiaps, 
b the manuftcture which would sulicr the 
most by thb freedom of trade, and after it the 
linen, though the latter much less than the 
former. 

Secondly, Though a great number of people 
should, by thus restoring the fiw s dom of trade, 
be thrown all at onoe out of their ordinary 
employment and common method of subost- 
enoe, it would by no means follow that they 
would thereby be deprived either of employ- 
ment or subsistence. By the reduction of the 
army and navy at the end of the late war, 
' in 100,000 soldiers and seamen, a 
equal to what b employed in the 
greatest manufactures, were all at once thrown 
out of their ordinary employment : but though 
they no doubt suffered some incooveniency, 
they were not thereby deprived of all employ 
ment and subsistence. The greater part ot 
the seamen, it b probable, gradually betook 
tfaemsdves to the merchant service as they 
could find occasion, and in the mean time both 
they and the soldiers were absorbed in the 
great mass of the people^ and employed in a 
great variety of occupationa. Not only no 
great convulsion, but no aenable disorder, a- 
rose from so great a change in the sitoatiott of 
more than 100,000 men, all accustomed to 
the use of arms, and many of them to rapine 
and plunder. The number of vagrants was 
scarce anywhere sensibly incr e as e d by it ; even 
the wages of labour were not reduced by it in 
any occupation, so fiu' as I have been able to 
lewn, except in that of seamen in the mescfaant 
service. But if we compare together the ha- 
bits of a soldier and of any sort of manufac- 
turer, we shall find that those of the latter do 
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noC tend to much to disqualify him from being 
emplojred in • new trade, as those of the for- 
mer firom being employed in any. The ma- 
aulactttrer has always been accustomed to 
look for his subsistence from his labour only ; 
the soldier to expect it from his pay. AppU- 
cation and industry have been familiar to the 
one; idleness and dissipation to the other. 
But it is surely much easier to change the di- 
rection of industry from one sort of labour to 
another, than to turn idleness and dissipation 
to any. To the greater part of manufactures, 
besides, it has alxeady been obaerred, there are 
other collateral manufactures of so similar a 
nature, that a workman can easily transfer his 
industry from one of them to another. The 
greater part of such workmen, too^ are occa- 
sicmally employed in country labour. The 
stock which employed them in a particular 
manufacture before, will still remain in the 
country, to employ an equal number of peo- 
pie in some other way. The capital of the 
country remaining the same, the demand for 
labour will likewise be the same, or very near, 
ly the same, though it may be exerted in dif- 
ferent places, and for different occupations. 
Sokiien and seamen, indeed, when discharged 
from the king's sendee, are at liberty to exer- 
cise any trade within any town or place of 
Oreat Britain or Irehmd. Let the same na. 
ttuai liberty of exerdaing what species of in< 
dustry they please, be restored to all hb Ma- 
jesty's subjecta, in the same manner aa to sol- 
diers and seamen ; that is, bteak down the ex- 
dusiYe privileges of corporations and repeal 
the statute of apprentictthip, both which are 
really encroaohmento upon natural liberty] 
and add to those the repod of the law of seu 
tlemeots, so that a poor workman, when 
thrown out of employment either in one trade 
or in one place^ may seek for it in another 
trade or in another places without the fear ei- 
ther of a prosecution or of a removal ; and 
.leitber the public nor the indiriduals will suf- 
fer much more from the occasional disbanding 
some particular classes of manufacturers, than 
from that of the soldiers. Our manufacturers 
have no doubt great merit with their country, 
but tl|ey cannot have more than those who de- 
fend it with their bkKxl, nor deserve to be 
treated with more delicacy. 

To expect, indeed, that the freedom of trade 
should ever be entirely restored in Great Bri- 
tain, is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana 
or Utopia should ever be established in it. 
Not only the prejudices of the public, but, 
what is much more unconquerable, the private, 
intcresu of many indiriduals, irresistibly op- 
pose it. Were the officers of the army to op- 
pose, with the same seal and unanimity, any 
reduction in the number of forces, with which 
master manufacturers set themselves against 
evefy law that is likely to increase the num- 
ber of their rivals in tiie home market ; were 
the former to animate tlieir soldiers, in tlie 



same manner as the latter inflame their work- 
men, to attack with violence and outrage the 
proposers of any such regulation ; to attempt 
to reduce the army would be as dangerous as 
it has now become to attempt to diminisli, in 
any respect, the monopoly which our manu- 
facturers have obtained against us. This mo- 
nopoly has so much increased the number of 
some particular tribes of them, that, like an 
overgrown standing army, they have become 
formidable to the government, and, upon ma- 
ny occasions, intimidate the legislature. The 
member of parliament who supports every 
^proposal for strengthening this monopoly, is 
sure to acquire not only the reputation of un- 
derstanding trade, but great popularity and 
influence with an order of men whose num- 
bers and wealth render them of great import^ 
ance. If he opposes them, on the contrary, 
and still more, if he has authority enough to 
be able to thwart them, neither the most ac- 
knowledged probity, nor the highest rank, nor 
tbe greatest public services, can protect htm 
from the most infamous abpse and detraction, 
from personal insults, nor sometimes from real 
danger, arising fhmi the insolent outrage of 
fbrious and disappointed monopolists. 

The undertaker of a great manufacture, 
wbo^ by the home markets being suddenly 
laid open to the competition of foreigners, 
should be obUged to abandon his trade, would 
no doubt suffer very considerably. That part 
of his capital which had usually been employ- 
ed in purchasing materials, and in paying his 
workmen, might, without much difficulty, per- 
haps, find another employment ; but that part 
of it which was fixed in workhouses, and in 
the instruments of trade, could scarce be dis- 
posed of without considemble lose. The e- 
quitable regard, therefore, to his interest, ns- 
quires that changes of this kind should never 
be introduced suddenly, but slowly, mdual- 
ly, and after a very long warning. The le- 
gislature^ were it possible that its deliberations 
could be always directed, not by the clamor- 
ous importunity of partial interests, but by an 
extensive riew of the general good, ought, 
upon this very account, perhaps, to be parti- 
cularly careful, neither to establish any new 
monopolies of this kind, nor to extend further 
those which are already established. Every 
such regulation introduces some degree of 
real disorder into the constitution of the state, 
which it will be diflicult afterwards to cure 
without occasioning another disorder. 

How far it may be proper to impose taxes 
upon the importation of fbreign goods, in or- 
der not to prevent their importation, but to 
raise a revenue for government, I slmll consi- 
der hereafter when I come to treat of taxes. 
Taxes imposed with a riew to prevent, or even 
to diminish importation, are evidently as dc^ 
structive of the revenue of the customs as of 
the freedom of tradcb 
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CHAP. III. 

OF TIIE LXTRAORDINABY REffrRAINTS UPON 
THE IMPORTATION OF GOODS OF ALMOST 
ALL KINDS, FROM THOSE COUNTRIES WITH 
WHICH THE BALANCE IS SUPPOSED TO BE 
DISADVANTAGEOUS. 

Part I. — Of the Unreasonableneu of those 
RejtraintSf even upon the Princijfles of the 
Commercial System. 

To lay eitraordinary restraints upon the im- 
portation of goods of almost all kinds, from 
those particular countries with which the ba- 
lance of trade is supposed to be disadvanta- 
geous, is the second expedient by which the 
commercial system proposes to increase the 
quantity of pold and silver. Thus, in Great 
Britain, Silesia lawns may be imported for 
home consumption, upon paying certain du- 
ties ; but French cambrics and lawns are pro- 
hibited to be imported, except into the port 
of London, there to be warehoused for ex- 
portation. Higher duties are imposed upon 
the wines of France than upon those of Por- 
tugal, or indeed of any other country. By 
what is called the impost 1692, a duty of five- 
and-twenty per cent, of the rate or value, was 
laid upon all French goods ; while the goods 
of other nations were, the greater part of them, 
subjected to much lighter duties, seldom ex- 
ceeding five per cent. The wine, brandy, 
salt, and vinegar of France, were indeed ex- 
cepted; these commodities being subjected to 
other heavy duties, either by other laws, or by 
particular clauses of the same law. In 1696, 
a second duty of twenty-five per cent, the first 
not having been thought a suflident discour- 
agement, was imposed upon all French goods, 
except brandy ; together with a new duty of 
five>-and-twenty pounds upon the ton of French 
wine, and aitotber of fifteen pounds upon the 
ton of French vinegar. French goods have 
never been omitted in any of those general 
subsidies or duties of five percent, which have 
been imposed upon all, or the greater part, of 
the goods enumerated in the book of rates. 
If we count the one-third and two-third sub- 
sidies as making a complete subsidy between 
them, there have been five of these general 
subsidies ; so that, before the commencement 
of the present war, seventy-five per cent, may 
be considered as the lowest duty to which the 
greater part of the goods of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of France, were liable. 
But upon the greater part of goods, those du- 
ties are equivalent to a prohibition. Hie 
French, in their turn, have, I believe, treated 
our goods and nuinufactures just as hardly ; 
though I am not so well acquainted with the 
particular hardships which they have imposed 
•pon them. Those mutual restraints have 



put an end to almost all fair oommercc becweea 
the two nations ; and smugglers are now the 
principal importers, either of British goods 
into France, or of French goods into Great 
Britain. The principles wfaidi I h^ve bem 
examining, in the foregoing diaptcr, took 
their origin from private interest and dw spi- 
rit of monopoly ; those which I am going to 
examine in this, from national prgudioe and 
animosity. They are, accordingly, as migbt 
well be expected, still more unreasonable. 
They are so^ even upon the principles of the 
commercial system. 

First, Though it were certain that in tiie 
case of a free trade between France and Eng- 
land, for example, the balance would be in 
favour of France, it would by no means foU 
low that such a trade would be disadvanta- 
geous to England, or that the general halanre 
of its whole trade would thereby be turned 
more against it. If the wines of France are 
better and cheaper than those of Portugal, or 
its linens than those of Germany, it would be 
more advantageous for Great Britain to par- 
chase both the wine and the foreign linen 
which it had occasion for of France, than of 
Portugal and Germany. Hiough the value 
of the annual importations from France would 
thereby be greatly augmented, the ralne of 
the whole annual importations would be di- 
minished, in proportion as the French goods 
of the same quality were cheapei than those of 
the other two countries^ This would be the 
case, even upon the supposition that the whole 
French goods imported were to be consumed 
in Great Britain. 

But, Secondly, A great part of tbem might 
be re-exported to other countries, where, be- 
ing sold with profit, they might bring back a 
return, equal in value, perhaps, to the prime 
cost of the whole French goods imported. 
What has frequently been said of the East 
India trader might possibly be true of the 
French ; that though the greater part of East 
India goods were bought vrith gold and sil- 
ver, the re-exportation of a part of tbem to 
other countries brought back more gold and 
silver to that which carried on the trade, than 
the prime cost of the whole amounted to. 
One of the most important brsnches of the 
Dutch trade at present, consists in the car- 
riage of FVench goods to other European 
countries. Some part even of the French wine 
drank in Great Britain, is clandestinely im- 
ported from Holland and Zealand. If there 
was either a free trade between Fhmce and 
England, or if French goods could be import- 
ed upon paying only the same duties as tbow 
of other European nations, to be drawn back 
upon exportation, England might have aoaie 
share of a trsde which is found so advanta- 
geous to Holland. 

Thirdly, and lastly, There is no certain cri- 
terion by which we can determine on which 
ude what is called the balance b c t weeu any 
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two countiiet lies, or which of them exports 
to the greatest vslue. National prejudice and 
animosity, prompted always by the private in- 
terest of particular tnuiers, are the principles 
which generally direct our judgment upon all 
questiooB concerning it. Hiere are two cri- 
terions, however, which have frequently been 
appealed to upcm such occasions, the custom- 
house books and the course of exchange. The 
custofiwbouse books, I think, it is now gene- 
rally acknowledged, are a very uncertain cri- 
terion, on account of the inaccuracy of the 
valuation at which the greater part of goods 
are rated m them. Hie courM of exchange 
is pe>^P^ almost equally so. 

When the exchange between two places, 
such as London and Paris, is at par, it is said 
to be a sign that the debts due from London 
to Paris are compensated by those due from 
Paris to London. On the contrary, when a 
premium is paid at London for a bill upon 
Pkris, it is said to be a sign that the debts 
due from London to Paris are not compen- 
sated by those due from Paris to London, but 
that a balance in money must be sent out 
from the latter place ; for the risk, trouble, 
and expense, of exportin^r which, the premium 
is both demanded and given. But the ordi- 
nary state of debt and credit between those 
two cities must necessarily be regulated, it is 
said, by the ordinary course of tlieir dealings 
with one another. When neither of them im- 
ports from the other to a greater amount than 
it exports to that other, the debu and credits 
of each may compensate one another. But 
when one of them imports from the other to 
a greater value than it exports to that other, 
the former necessarily becomes indebted to 
the latter in a greater sum than die latter be- 
comes indebted to it: the debts and credits 
of each do not compensate one another, and 
money must be sent out from that place of 
which the debts overbalance the credits. The 
ordinary course of exchange, therefore, being 
an indication of the ordinary state of debt and 
credit between two places, must likewise be 
an indication of the ordinary course of their 
exporu and imports, as these necessarily regu- 
late that state. 

But though the ordinary course of exchange 
•hall be allowed to be a sufficient indication 
of the ordinary stote of debt and credit be- 
tween any two places, it would not from 
thence f<^ow, that the balance of trade was 
in favour of that place which had the ordi- 
nary state of debt and credit in its favour. 
The ordinary state of debt and credit between 
any two places is not always entirely regu- 
lated by the ordinary course of their deaKngs 
with oDc anotlier, but is often influenced by 
that of the dealings of either with many other 
places. If it is usual, for example, for the 
merchants of England to pay for the goods 
which tlwy buy of Hamburg, Dantxir, Riga, 
&c. by biUs upon Holland* the ordinary state 



of debt and credit between England and Hol- 
land will not be regulated entirely by the or- 
dinary course of the dealings of those two 
countries with one another, but will be influ- 
enced by that of the dealings in England with 
those other places. England may be obliged 
to send out every year money to Holland, 
though its annual exports to that country may 
exceed very much the annual value of its im- 
ports from thence, and though what is called 
the balance of trade may be very much in 
favour of England. 

In the way, besides, in which the par of ex- 
change has hitherto been computed, the ordi- 
nary course of exchange can afford no suffi- 
dent indication that the ordinary state of debt 
and credit is in favour of that country which 
seems to have, or which is supposed to have, 
the ordinary course of exchange in its favour ; 
or, in other words, the real exdiange may be^ 
and in fact often is, so very different from the 
computed one, that, from the course of the 
latter, no certain conclusion can, upon many 
occasions, be drawn concerning that of the 
former. 

When for a sum of money paid in Eng- 
land, containing, according to th^ standard of 
the English mint, a certain number of ounces 
of pure silver, you receive a bill for a sum of 
money to be paid in Fk-ance, containing, ac- 
cording to the standard of the FVench mint, 
an equal number of ounces of pure silver, ex- 
change is said to be at par between England 
and F^nce. When you pay more, you are 
supposed to give a premium, and exchange is 
said to be against England, and in favour of 
France. When you pay less, you are sup- 
posed to get a premium, and exchange is said 
to be against France, and in favour of Eng- 
land. 

But, /!rs/, We cannot always judge of the 
value of the current money of different coun- 
tries by the standard of their respective mints. 
In some it is more, in others it is less worn, 
clipt, and otherwise degenerated from that 
standard. But the value of the current coin 
of every country, compared with that of any 
other country, is in proportion, not to the 
quantity of pure silver which it ought to con- 
tain, but to that which it actually does con- 
tain. Before the reformation of the silver 
coin in King William's time, exchange be- 
tween England and Holland, computed in the 
usual numner, according to the standard of 
their respective mints, was five-and-twenty per 
cent, against England. But the value of the 
current coin of England, as we learn from 
Mr Lowndes, was at that time rather more 
than five-and-twenty per cent, below its stand, 
ard value. The real exchange, therefore, may 
even at that dme have been in favour of Eng- 
land, notwithstanding the computed exchange 
was BO much against it ; a smaller number of 
ounces of pure silver, actually paid in Eng- 
land, may have purchased a bill for a greater 
N 
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number of ouncei of pure sflver to be paid in 
Holland, and the man who was supposed to 
give, may hi reality have got the premium. 
The French coin was, before the late refor- 
mation of the English gold coin, much less 
wore than the English, and was perhaps two 
or three per cent, nearer its standard. If the 
computed exchange with France, therefore^ 
was not more than two or three per cent 
against England, the real exchange might 
have been in its favour. Since the refomuu 
tion of the gold coin, the exchange has been 
constantly in favour of England, and against 
France. 

Secondlift In some countries the expense of 
coinage is defrayed by the government; in 
others, it is defrayed by the private people, 
who cany their bullion to the mint, and the 
government even derives some revenue from 
the coinage. In England it is defrayed by 
the government ; and if you carry a pound 
weight of standflffd silver to the mint, you get 
back sixty-two shillings, containing a pound 
weight of the like standard silver. In Franoe 
a duty of eight per cent, is deducted for the 
coinage, which not only defrays the expense 
of it, but affords a small revenue to the go- 
vernment. In England, as the coinage costs 
nothing, the current coin can never be much 
more valuable than the quantity of bulUon 
^ which it actually contains. In France, the 
workmari&hip, as you pay for it, adds to the 
value, \fx the same manner as to tluUof wrought 
plate. A sum of French money, therefore^ 
containing an equal weight of pufc silver, is 
more valuable than a sum of English money 
^utaining an equal weight of pure silver, and 
must require more bullion, or otiier commo- 
dities, to purchase it. Tliough the current 
coin of the two countries, therefore, were equal- 
ly near the standards of their respective mints, 
a sum of English money could not well pur- 
chase a sum of French money containing an 
equal number of ounces of pure silver, nor, 
consequently, a bill upon France for such a 
sum. If, for such a bill, no more additional 
money was paid than what was sufficient to 
compensatA the expense of the French coin- 
age^ the real exchange might be at par be- 
tween tlie two countries; their debts and cre- 
dits might mutually compensate one another, 
while the computed exchange was considerably 
in favour of France. If less than this was 
paid, the real exchange might be in favour of 
England, while the computed was in favour 
^France. 

Thmlly, and lait/y. In some places, as at 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Vetiice, &c foreign 
bills of exchange are paid in what they all 
bank money ; while in othen, as at London, 
Lisbon, Antwerp, Leghoni, &c they are paid 
in the coounon currency of die country. What 
is called bank money, is always of more va- 
lue than the same nominal sum of common 
currency- A thousand guilders in the bank 



of Amsterdam, for example, are of more v^ 
lue than a thousand guilders of Amstenban 
currency. The difference between them is 
called the agio of the bank, which at Amster- 
dam is graerally about five per cent. Sup- 
posing the current money of dw two oouncnes 
equally near to the standard of their iv^wc- 
tive mints, and that the one pays forcigii bills 
in this common currency, while the other pays 
them in bank money, it is evident that the 
computed exchange may be in fisvoor of that 
which pays in bank money, though the real 
exchange should be in favour of that which 
pays in current money ; for the same usiiiii 
that the computed exdiange may be in favour 
of that which pays in better money, or in bii>. 
ney nearer to its own standard, tfaosigfa the 
real exchange should be in fiivour of that 
which pays in worse. The computed ex- 
change, before the late reformation erf* the gold 
coin, was generally against London with Am- 
sterdam, Hambuig, Venice, and, I believe, 
with all other places which pay In vrfaat is 
called bank money. It will by no means £>l- 
low, however, that the real exchange was a- 
gainst it. Since the reformation of the gold 
coin, it has been in favour of London, ev«n 
with those plsces. The computed exchaage 
has generally been in favour oi London with 
Lisbon, Antwerp, Le(^»om, and, if you ex- 
cept fVance, I believe with most other pan« 
of Europe that pay in common currency ; and 
it is not improbable that the real exchange 



Digrtmon concemimg Banks of JJtpmtii^ gmr- 
Ucularfy eoncernmg that of jimMeniaau 

Tbe, currency of a great states sucii mM Fraive 
or England, generally consists nfanoat cntineiy 
of ito own coin. Should this cnrrency, there- 
fore, be at any tame worn, dipt, or ocfacrwise 
degraded below its standard value, the statr, 
by a reformation of its coin, can cABCtuaUy 
re-establish its currency. But the coireacy 
of a small state, such as Genoa or Hamliai|r» 
can seldom consist altogether in ita own coin, 
but must be made up, in a great measure, li 
the coins of all tbe ndf^ibouring aintcs witfa 
which ita inhabitants have a cwntinnai iaicr- 
course. Such a state, therefore, by refonainf 
its coin, will not always be able to refona its 
currency. If foreign billa of exdian^ are 
paid in this currency, the imeerlain v^ne cf 
any sum, of what is in its oam iiature so ua- 
certain, must render the exchange always veiy 
much against such a state, its currency bm^i 
in all foreign states necessarily valued even bt- 
low what it is worth. 

In order to remedy the inoonvcsdcnce to 
which this disadvantageous exchange nua 
have subjected their merchants, auch sBall 
states, when they b^gan to attend to (be iiu 
tcrest of trsde^ have frequently ennoled, Uoi 
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fttfdgn bills of eichange of a certain yalne 
ahould be paid^ not in common currency, but 
by an order upon, or by a transfer in the books 
of a certain bank, established upon the credit, 
and under the protection of the state, this bank 
being always obliged to pay, in good and true 
money, exactly according to the standard of 
the state. The banks of Venice^ Genoa, Am- 
tterdani, Hamburg, and Nuremberg, seem to 
hare been all originally established with this 
view, though some of them may have after- 
H-aids been made subservient to other pur. 
poses. The money of such banks, being bet- 
ter than the common currency of the country, 
necessarily bore an agio» which was greater or 
smaller, according as die currency was sup- 
posed to be more or less degraded below the 
standard of the state. The agio of the bank 
of Hamburg, for example, which is said to 
be commonly about fourteen per cent is the 
supposed difference between the good standard 
money of the state, and the dipt, worn, and 
diminished currency, poured into it from all 
the neighbouring states. 

Before 1609^ the great quantity of clipt and 
worn foreign coin which the extensive trade 
of Amsterdam brought from all parts of Eu- 
rope, reduced the value of its currency about 
nine per cent, below that of good money fresh 
from the mint Such money no sooner ap- 
peared, than it was melted down or carried 
away, as it always is in such circumstances. 
The merchants, with plenty of currency, could 
not always find a sufficient quantity of good 
money to pay their bills of exchange ; and the 
value of those bills, in spite of several r^^ul^ 
tions which were made to prevent it, became 
in a great measure uncertain. 

In order to remedy these inoonveniendes, a 
Liank was established in 1609^ under the gua- 
rantee of the city. This bank received both 
foreign coin, and the light and worn coin of 
the country, at its real intrinsic value in the 
good standard money of the country, deduct- 
ing only so much as was necessary for deftmy- 
ing the expense of coinage and the other n»- 
frawij expense of management For the 
valoa which remained after this small deduc 
cioa wat made, it gave a credit in its books. 
This credit was called bank money, which, as 
it represented money exactly according to the 
standard of the mint, was always of the same 
real value, and intirinsically worth more than 
current money. It was at the same time en- 
acted, that all bills drawn upon or negociated 
at Amstefdam, of the value of 600' guilden 
and upwards, should be paid in bank money, 
which at once took away all uncertainty in 
the value of those bills. Every merchant, in 
cooseqfoence of this regulation, was obliged to 
aeep an account witli tiie bank, in order to 
pay his foreign bills of exchange, which ne- 
cessarily occasioned a certain demand for bank 
money. 

Bank money, tntr and above both its in- 



trinsic superiority to currency, and the addi- 
tional value which this demand necessarily 
gives it, has likewise some other advantages. 
It is secure from fire, robbery, and other ac- 
cidents ; the city of Amsterdam is bound for 
it ; it can be paid away by a simple transfer, 
without the trouble of counting, or the risk 
of transporting it irom one place to another. 
In consequence of those different advantages, 
it seems from the beginning to have borne an 
agio; and it is generally believed that all the 
money originally deposited in the bank, was 
allowed to remain there, nobody caring to de- 
mand payment of a debt which he could sell 
for a premium in the market By demand- 
ing payment of the bank, the owner of a bank 
credit would lose this premium. As a shiU 
ling fresh from the mint will buy no more 
goods in the market than one of our common 
worn shillings, so tlie good and true money 
which might be brought from the coffers of 
the bank into those of a private person, being 
mixed and confounded with the common cur- 
rency of the country, would be of no more 
value than that currency, from which it could 
no longer be readily distinguished. While it 
rennained in the coffers of the bank, its supe- 
riority was known and ascertained. When il 
had come into those of a private person, its 
superiority could not well be ascertained 
without more trouble than perhaps the differ- 
ence was worth. By being brought from the 
coffers of the bank, besides, it lost all the o- 
ther advantages of bank money ; its security, 
its easy and safe transferability, its use in pay- 
ing foreign bills of exchange. Over and a- 
bove all this, it could not be brought firom 
those cofien, as will appear by and by, with- 
out previously paying for the keeping. 

Tliose deposits of coin, or those deposits 
which the bank was bound to restore in coin, 
constituted the original capital of the bank, or 
the whole value of what was represented by 
what is called bank money. At present they 
are supposed to constitute but a very smaU 
part of it In order to facilitate the ^ade in 
bullion, the bank has been for these many 
years in the practice of giving credit in iu 
books, upon deposits of gold and silver bullion. 
This credit is generally about five per cent 
below the mint price of such bullion. The 
bank grants at the same time what is called a 
redpice or receipt, entitling the person who 
makes the deposit, or the bearer, to take out 
the bullion again at any time within six months, 
upon transfening to the bank a quantity of 
bank money equid to that for which credit had 
been given in its books when the deposit was 
made, and upon paying one-fourth per cent 
for the keeping, if the deposit was in silver ; 
and one-half per cent if it was in gold ; but 
at the same time declaring, that in default of 
such payment, and upon the expiration of this 
term, the deposit should belong to the bankt 
at the price at which it had been received, or 
N9 
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for which credit bad been given in the tnnft- 
fer books. What is thus paid for the keeping 
of the deposit may be considered as a sort of 
warehouse rent; and why this warehouse rent 
should be so much dearer for gold than for sil* 
¥er, several different reasons havebeen assigned. 
The fineness of gold, it has been said, is more 
difficult to be ascertained than that of sQver. 
Frauds are more easily practised, and occasion 
a greater loss in the most precious metal. Sil- 
ver, besides, being the standard metal, the 
state, it has been said, wishes to encourage 
more the making of deposits of silver than 
those of gold. 

Deposits of bullion are most commonly 
made when the price is somewhat lower than 
ordinary, and they are taken out again when 
it happens to rise. In Holland the market 
price of bullion is generally above the mint 
price, for the same reason that it was so in 
England before the late reformation of the 
gold coin. The difference is said to be com- 
monly from about six to sixteen stivers upon 
the mark, or eight ounces of silver, of eleven 
parts of fine and one part alloy. The bank 
price, or the credit which the bank gives for 
the deposits of such silver (when made in fo> 
reign coin, of which the fineness is well known 
and ascertained, such as Mexico dollars), is 
twenty-two guilders the mark : the mint price 
is about twenty-three guilders, and the market 
price is firom twenty-three guilden six, to 
twenty-three guilders sixteen stivers, or from 
two to three per cent, above the mint price.' 
The proportions between the bank price, the 
mint price, and the market price of gold bul- 
lion, are nearly the same. A peraon can ge. 
nerally sell his receipt for the difference be- 
tween the mint price of bullion and the market 
price. A receipt for bullion is almost always 
worth something, and it very seldom happens 
llierefore, that anybody sufl*ers his receipts to 
expire, or allows his bullion to fall to the bank 
at the price at which it had been received, ei- 
ther by not taking it out before the end of 

• The foUowiiy are the prion at which the bank of 
AnMlerdam stiiirwnt (September 1775) leodTcs bullioir 
and coin of diflmnt khida: 
SILVER. 

noicn aow i H. f B— » per mark. 

MCTieodoUsn, new coin ,tl 10 

pMcarocim , 5 

Rix-doUan S 8 

Bar diver, cqHstnftjg IMSlhs flneiihrcr, 21 per marfc^ 
and bi thk propoctkn down to l-4th floe, on which i 
guilden are djcn. 
Fine ban* 28 pa mailu 
GOLD. 
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the six months, or by neglec ti ng to pay one 
fourth or one half per cenL in osder to obcaia 
a new receipt for another six months. 'P i% 
however, though it happens seldom, b sud to 
happen somet im es, and more fnqueaAj with 
regard to gold than with regard to silvery on 
account of the higher wrarchouae rent whidb 
is paid for the keeping of the more ptwieu s 
metal. 

The person who, by malriwg • deposit of 
bullion, obtains both a bank credit umI a re^ 
ceipt, pays his bills of exchange aa tbey be- 
come due, with his bank credit ; and citlier 
sells or keeps his receipt, aocoiding as he 
judges that the price of bullion is likeJy to 
riseortofalL Hie receipt and the bank codit 
seldom keep long together, and these is do 
occasicm that they should. The petvon wh» 
has a receipt, and who wants to take out boU 
lion, finds always plenty of bank credits, or 
bank money, to buy at the ordinary price » 
and the person who has bank laooey* and 
wants to take out buUion, finds receipts always 
in equal abundance. 

The owners of bank credits, and the bold, 
ers of receipts, consdtnte two diflferem son& 
of crediton against the bank. The holder of 
a receipt cannot draw out the bolUon for 
which it is granted, without re^«Higmng to 
the bank a sum of bank money equal to the 
price at which the bullion had been received. 
If he has no bank money of his o%m, benmst 
purchase it of those who have it. llie owner 
of bank money cannot drew out baltioo, with- 
out producing to the bank r e c e ipts tat the 
quantity which he wants. If he has Dooe al 
his own, he must buy them of thoae wiw have 
them. The holder of a receipt, when he pur- 
chases bank money, purchases the power of 
taking out a quantity of bullion, of which the 
mint price is five per cent, aboy the bank 
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Bar or ingot gold is reoeired inproportian to its flue- 
OMI, compared with the abovefoicign gold ooin. Upon 
flne ban die bank giTCs 340 per mA. hi genenl, bow^ 
aver, sooicthing more b given upon eoin of a known 
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price. The agio of five per 
which he commonly pays for it, is paid, not 
for an imaginary, but for a real value. Tl>e 
owner of bank money, when he pordiascs a 
receipt, purchases the power of taking out a 
quantity of bullion, of which the market priie 
is commonly from two to three per ccsit. 
above the mint price. The price whidi he 
pays for it, therefore, is paid likewiae for a 
real value. The price of the receipt, and the 
price of the bank money, canapoand or make 
up between them the full value or price of 
the bullion. 

Upon deposits of the ooin current in the 
bpuntry, the bank grants receipts likewise, ss 
^Ml as bank credits; but those reoeipcs are 
fre^endy of no value, and will bring no 
pricii in the market. Upon ducatoons» fee 
example, which in the currency pass lor thr«e 
guilders three stivers each, the bank gives a 
credit of three guilders only, or five per 
cent, below their current value. It grants 
a receipt likewise, endtling the bearer to 
take out «lae number of ducatoons de^o^. 
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•ted at any«tinit witfain nx months, upon 
paying one fourth per cent Asr the keeping. 
This receipt will frequently bring no price in 
the market. Three guilders, bank money, 
■j ^eu e ia lly sell in the market for three guilders 
three stiTen, the full value of the ducatoons, 
if cbey were taken out of the bank ; and be- 
fore they can be taken out, one-fourth per 
cent, must be paid for the keeping, which 
would be mere loss to the bolder of the re- 
ceipt. If the agio of the bank, however, 
shoald at any time fall to three per cent, such 
receipts might bring some price in the mar- 
kct* and m^t sell for one and three-fourths 
per cent. But the agio of the bank being now 
generally about five per cent, such receipts 
are frequently allowed to expire, or, as they 
express it, to fall to the bank. "Die receipts 
which are given for deposits of gold ducats 
fidi to it yet more frequently, because a higher 
wvrdiouw rent, or one half per cent, must be 
paid for the keeping of them, before they can 
be taken out again. The five per cent, which 
the bank gains, when deposits either of coin 
er bullion are aUowed to fall to it, may be 
cooaideicd as the warehouse rent for the per- 
petual keeping of such deposits. 

The sum of bank money, for which the re- 
ceipts are expired, must be very considerable. 
It must comprehend the whole original capi- 
tal of the bank, which, it is generally suppos- 
ed, has been allowed to remain there from the 
time it was fint deposited, nobody caring ei- 
ther to renew his receipt, or to take out his 
deposit, as, for the reasons already assigned, 
neither the one nor the other could be done 
without loM. But whatever may be the amount 
of this sum, the proportion which it bears to 
the whole mass of bank money is supposed to 
be very small. The bank of Amsterdam has, 
for these many years past, been the great 
warehouse of Europe for bullion, for which 
the receipts are very seldom allowed to ex- 
pire, or, as they express it, to fall to the bank. 
The far greater part of the bank money, or of 
the oedits upon the books of the bank, is sup- 
posed to have been created, for these many 
years past, by such deposits, which the dealers 
in bullion are continually both making and 
withdrawing. 

No demand can be made upon the bank, 
but by means of a recipioe or receipt. The 
smaller mass of bank money, for which the 
tvceipts are expired, is mixed and confounded 
with the much greater mass for which they 
are still in force ; so that, though there may 
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buy at the market price, which genenlly cor- 
responds with the price at which he can sell 
the coin or bullion it entitles ham to take out 
of the bank. 

It mi^t be otherwise during a public ca- 
lamity ; an invasion, for example^ such as that 
of the French in 1672. The owners of bank 
money being then all eager to draw it out of 
the bank, in order to have it in their own 
keeping, the demand for receipts might raise 
their price to an exorbitant height. The 
holders of them might form extravagant expec- 
tations, and, instead of two or three per cent, 
demand half the bonk money for which credit 
had been given upon the deposits tliat the re- 
ceipts had respectively been granted for. The 
enemy, informed of the constitution of the 
bank, might even buy them up, in order to 
prevent the carrying away of the treasure. In 
such emergencies, the bank, it is supposed, 
would break through its ordinary rule of mak- 
ing payment only to the holders of receipts. 
The holders of receipts, who had no bank 
money, must have received within two or 
three per cent of the value of the deposit for 
which their respective receipts had been grant- 
ed. The bank, therefore, it is said, would in 
this case make no scruple of paying, either 
with money or bullion, the full value of what 
the owners of bank money, who could get no 
receipts, were credited for in its books ; pay- 
ing, at the same time^ two or three per cent, 
to such holders of receipts as had no bank 
money, that being the whole value which, in 
this state of things, could justly be supposed 
due to thcnu 

Even in ordinary and quiet times, it is the 
interest of the holders of receipts to depress 
the agio, in order either to buy bank money 
(and consequently the bullion which their re- 
ceipts would then enable them to take out 
of the bank) so much cheaper, or to sell their 
receipts to those who have bank money, and 
who want to take out bullion, so much dearer ; 
the price of a receipt being generally equal to 
the difference between the market price of 
bank money and that of the coin or bullion 
for which the receipt had been granted. It 
is the interest of the owners of bank money, 
on the contrary, to raise the agio, in order 
either to sell their bank money so much dear- 
er, or to buy a receipt so muoh cheaper. To 
prevent the stock-jobbing tricks which those 
opposite interests might sometimes occasion, 
the bank has of late years come to the resolu 
tion, to sell at all times bank money for cur- 



be a considerable sum of bcmk money, for ^ rency at five per cent, agio, and to buy it in 
which there are no receipts, there is no sped- , again at four per cent. agio. In consequence 
6c sum or portion of it which may not at any of this resolution, the agio can never either 
time be demanded by one. The bank cannot rise above five, or sink below four per cent ; 
be debtor to two persons for the same thing ; | and the proportion between the market price 
and the owner of bank money who has no re- of bank and that of current money is kept at 
ccipt, cannot demand payment of the bank ' all times very near the proportion between 
till he boys one. In ordinary and quiet times, j their intrinsic values. Before this resolution 
he can find no difficulty in getting one to ^ was taken, the market price of bank money 
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aaed somcdmet to riit lo higb as niiie per 
cent, agio, and sometimes to sink no low as 
par, according as opposite interests happened 
to influence the market 

The bank of Amsterdam profiesses to lend 
out no part of what is deposited with it, bnt, 
for erery guilder for which it gives credit in 
Its books, to keep in its repositories the value 
of a guilder either in money or bullion. That 
it keeps in its repositories all the money or 
bullion for which there are recdpts in force, 
for which it is at all times liable to be called 
upon, and which in reality is oontinually go- 
ing from it, and returning to it again, cannot 
well be doubted. But whether it does bo like- 
wise with regard to that part of its capital for 
which the receipts are long ago expired, for 
which, in ordinary and quiet times, it cannot 
be called upon, and which, in reality, is very 
likely to remain with it for ever, or as long as 
the states of the United Provinces subnst, 
may perhaps appear more uncertain. At Am- 
sterdam, however, no point of faith is better 
established than that, for every guilder circu- 
lated as bank money, there is a correspondent 
guilder in gold or silver to be found in the 
treasures of the bank. The city is guarantee 
that it should be so. Hie bank is under the 
direction of the four reigning burgomasters, 

V> are changed every year. Each new set 
0t burgomasters visits the treasure, compares 
it with the books, receives it upon oath, and 
delivers it over, with the same awful solemnity, 
to the set whidi succeeds ; and in that sober 
and religious country, oaths are not yet dis- 
regarded. A rotation of this kind seems alone 
a suflScient security against any practices which 
cannot be avowed. Amidst all the revolutions 
which faction has ever occaaoned in the go- 
vernment of Amsterdam, the prevailing party 
has at no time accused their predecessors of 
infidelity in the administration of the bank. 
No accusation could have affected more deeply 
the reputation and fortune of the disgraced 
party ; and if such an accusation could have 
been supported, we may be assured that it 
would have been brought In 1672, when 
the FVench king was at (Jtrecht, the bank of 
Amsterdam paid so readily, as left no doubt 
of the fidelity with which it had observed its 
engagements. Some of the pieces which were 
then brought from its repositories, appeared 
to have been scorched with the fire which hap- 
pened in the town-house soon aller the bank 
was established. Hiose pieces, therefore, must 
have lain there from that time. 

What may be the amount of the treasure in 
the bank, is a question which has long em- 
ployed the speculations of the curious. No- 
thing but conjecture can be offered concerning 
it It is generally reckoned, that there are 
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the bank; and allowing them to have, tme 
with another, the value of L. 1500 steriing ly- 
ing upon their respective acooanta (a very 
large allowance), the whole quantity of back 
money, and consequently of treasure in the 
bank, will amount to about 1*3,000^000 ster- 
ling, or, at eleven guilders the pound sterliog, 
33,000,000 of guilders ; a great sum, and suf- 
ficient to carry on a very extensive cimilw 
tion, but vastly below the extravagant ideas 
which some people have formed of thia trea- 
sure. 

The city of Amsterdam derives a consider- 
able revenue from the bank. Besides what 
may be called the warehouse rent above men- 
tioned, each person, upon first opening an ac- 
count with the bank, pays a lee of ten guilden ; 
and for every new account, three guilders 
three stivers ; for every transfer, two stivcn ; 
and if the transfer is for less than 300 guild- 
ers, six stivers, in order to discourage the muK 
tiplidty of small transactiona. Tlie pcnon 
who neglects to balance his aeconnt twice in 
the year, forfeits twenty-five guildcra. The 
person who orders a transfer for more than is 
upon his account, is obliged to pay three per 
cent for the sum overdrawn, and his order is 
set aside into the bargain. The bank u sup. 
posed, too, to make a considerable profit by the 
sale of the foreign coin or bullion which some- 
times falls to it by the expiring of recnpts, 
and which is always kept dll it can be sold 
with advantage. It makes a profit, likewiae^ 
by selling bank money at fire per cent agio^ 
and buying it in at four. These diflfcsent emo- 
luments amount to a good deal more than 
what is necessary for paying the salaries of 
officers, and defraying the expense of ma- 
nagement What is paid for the keeping of 
bullion upon receipts, is alone supposed to 
amount to a neat annual revenue of betwten 
150,000 and 200,000 guilders. Public uti. 
lity, however, and not revenue^ was the ori- 
ginal object of this institution. Its object was 
to relieve the merchants from the iDconve- 
nience of a disadvantageous exchange. The 
revenue which has arisen from it was unfore- 
seen, and may be considered as acddentaL 
But it is now time to return hxxa this long 
digression, into which I have been insensibly 
led, in endeavouring to explain the reasons 
why the exchange between the countries which 
pay in what is called bank money, and diose 
which pay in conunon currency, should gems 
rally appear to be in &vour of the former, and 
against the latter. The former pay in a spcs 
cies of money, of which the intrinsic value is 
always the same, and exactly agreeable to the 
standard of their respective minU ; tlie latter 
is a species of money, of which the intrinuc 
value is continually varying, and is al;uutf 
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Past II. — (Jf ike UnreoMtmnklenest of tkue 
ewtrmordmary RettramtMn upon other Frin" 

Ik the foragoiiig put of this chapter, I hare 
eodoAvourcd to show, even upon the prin- 
cipWo of the com m er d el systeiBy how unne- 
oessery it u to laj eitnordiiiarf reitralnts up- 
on the importation of ptod^ from thoee ooun- 
trica with which the hahince of trade is sup- 
posed to be iliaadTaatageousL 

Nothin|{, however, can be more abaunl than 
this whole doctrine of the balaoee of trade, 
upon which, not only these restraints, hot al- 
most all the other regulations of oonnneree» 
are foonded. When two places trade with one 
another, this doctrine supposes tliat, if the ba- 
hnsco be even, neither of them cither loses or 
gaioa ; but if it leans in any degree to one 
asdo, that one of tbem loses, and the other 
gaina, in proportion to its declension from the 
exact equilibiium. Both suppoaitions are 
Iklae. A trade, which is forced by means of 
bountica and monopolies, may be^ and coro- 
moaly is, disadvantageous to the country in 
whose favour it is meant to be cstablishedt as 
I shall endeavour to show hereafter. But tiiat 
trade which, without forae or constraint, is na- 
turally and ragukrly cairied on between any 
two places, is always advantageous, though 
not a]wa3rs equally se^ to both. 

By advantage or gein, I undentand, not 
the increase of the quentity of gold and silver, 
but that of the exchangeable value of the an* 
nual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, or the increase of the annual revenue 
of its inhabitants. 

If the balance be evan, end if the trade be- 
tween the two places consist altogether in the 
exchange of their native commodities, they 
will, upon most oceasiona, not only both gain, 
but they 'wnUl gain equally, or very neariy 
equally ; each will, in this oese^ afford a mar- 
ket for a part of the surplus produce of the 
other ; each will replace a capital which had 
been eseplajed in raising and preparing for 
the market thu part of the surplus produce of 
the other, and which had been distributed 
among, and given revenue and maintenanoe 
lo, a certain number of ita tidiahitanta. Some 
part of the inliabitanta of eaed, therefore, will 
directly derive their revenue and maintenanoe 
from the other. As the commodities exchanged, 
too, are suppoicd to be of equal value, so the 
two capitals employed in the trade will, upon 
most oceaiiions, be equal, or very nearly equal ; 
and both being employed ip raising the native 
commodities of the two countries, the revenue 
and maintenance which their distribution will 
aflord to the inhabitants of each will be equal, 
or very nearly equal. This revenue and main- 
tenancCf thus mutually albrded, will be greater 
or smaller, in proportion to the extent of their 



dealings. If these should annually amount 
to L. 100,000, for example, or to L. 1 ,000,000, 
on each side, each of them will afford an an- 
nual revenue, in the one case, of L. 100,000, 
and, in the other, of L. 1,000^000, to the in- 
habitants of the other. 

If their trade should be of such a nature, 
that one of them exported to the other no- 
thing but native coinmodities, while the re- 
turns of that other consisted altogetlier in fo- 
reign goods ; the balance, in this case, would 
BttU be supposed even, commodities being paid 
for with commodities. They would, in this 
case too, both gain, but fSbsj would not gain 
equally ; and the inhabitants of the country 
which exported nothing but native commodi- 
ties, would derive the greatest revenue from 
the trada. If England, for example, should 
import from France nothing but the native 
commodities of that country, and not having 
such commodities of its own as were in de- 
mand there, should annually repay them by 
sending thither a huge quantity of foreign 
goods, tobaeeo, we shall suppose, and E^ 
India goods ; this trade» though it would give 
some revenue to the inhabitaats of both coun- 
tries, would give more to those of France than 
to those of England. The whole French ca- 
pital annually employed in it would annuaUy 
be distributed among the people of France ; 
but that part of the English capital only, 
which was emfJoyed in prodadng the Eng- 
lish commodities with which those foreign goods 
were purchased, would be annually distributed 
among the people of England. The greater 
part of it would replace the capitals which 
had been employed in Virginia, Indostan, and 
China, and which had given revenue and 
maiMenance to the inhabitanta of those dis- 
tant countries. If the capitals were equal, or 
nearly equal, therefore, this employment of 
the Kench capital would augment much more 
the revenue of the people of Fhmoe, than that 
of the English capital would the revenue of 
the people of England. Frsnce would, in this 
ease, carry on a direct fonagn trade of con- 
sumption with England; whereas England 
would canry on a round-about trade of the 
same kind widi Frsnce. The different effects 
of a capital employed in the direct, and of 
one employed in the round-about foreign trade 
of oensumption, have already been fully ex. 
plained. 

There is not, probably, between any two 
countries, a trade which consists altogether in 
the exchange, either of native commodities 
on both sides, or of native commodities on 
one Side, and of foreign goods on the other. 
Almost all countries exchange with one an- 
other, partly nathre and partly foreign goods. 
That country, however, in whose cargoes then 
is the greatest proportion of native, and the 
least of foreign goods, will always be the prin- 
cipal gainer. 

If it was not with tobacco and East InuU 
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goods, but with gold and uItct, thai England 
paid for the commodities annually imported 
from France, the balance, in this case, would 
be supposed uneven, commodities not being 
paid for with commodities, but with gold and 
silver. The trade, however, would in this 
case, as in the foregoing, give some revenue 
to the inhabitants of both countries, but more 
to those of France than to those of England. 
It would give some revenue to those of Eng- 
land. The capital which had been employed 
in producing the English goods that pur- 
chased this gold and silver, the capital which 
had been distributed among, and given reve^ 
nue to, certain inhabitants of England, would 
thereby be replaced, and enabled to continue 
that employmenL The whole capitsl of Eng- 
land would no more be diminished by this 
exportation of gold and sQver, than by the 
exportation of an equal value of any other 
goods. On the contrary, it would, in most 
cases, be augmented. No goods are sent 
abroad but those for which the demand is sup- 
posed to be greater abroad than at home, and 
of which the returns, consequently, it is ex- 
pected, will be oi more value at home than 
the commodities exported. If the tobacco 
which in England is worth only L. 100,000, 
when sent to France, will purchase wine which 
is in England worth L. 1 10,000, the exchange 
will augment the capital of England by 
L. 10,000. If L. 100,000 of English gold, in 
the same manner, purchase French wine, 
which in England is worth L. 1 10,000, this 
exchange will equally augment the capital of 
England by L. 10,000. As a merchant, who 
has L. 1 10,000 worth of wine in bis cellar, is 
a richer man than he who has only L. 100,000 
worth of tobacco in his warehouse* so is he 
likewise a richer man than he who has only 
L. 100,000 worth of gold in his coO^n^ He 
ran put into motion a greater quanuty of in- 
dustry, and give revenue, maintenauce^ and 
employment, to a greater number of people, 
than either oi the other two. But the capital 
ef the country is equal to the capital of aU its 
different inhabitants ; and the quantity of in- 
dustry which can be aimually maintained in 
it is equal to what all those <hfferent capitals 
can maintaiiu Both the capital of the coun- 
try, therefore, and the quantity of industry 
which can be annually maintained in it, must 
generally be augmented by this exchange. It 
would, indeed, be more advantageous for 
England that it could purchase the wines of 
France with its own hardware and broad cloth, 
than with either the tobacco of \Qrginia, or 
the gold and silver of Brazil and Peru. A 
direct foreign trade of consumption is always 
more advantageous than a round-about one. 
But a round-about foreign trade of consump- 
tion, which is carried on with gold and salver, 
does not seem to be less advantageous than 
any other equally round-about one. Neither 
is a country which has no mines, more likely 



to be exhausted of gold and silver by tins az>> 
al exportation of those metals, than one 
which does not grow tobaooo by the like an- 
nual exportation of that plant. As a oountry 
which has wherewithal to boy t 4iba cco wiB 
never be long in want of it, so neither wiA 
one be long in want of gold and silver whicfc 
has wherewithal to purchaae those mcCaia. 

It b a losing trade, it is aaid, whicn a work- 
man carries on with the aleboitse; and the 
trade which a manufacturing natioD wouU 
naturally cany on with a wine country, may 
be considered as a trade of the same nature. 
I answer, that the trade with the ale h o uae is 
not necessarily a losii^ trade. In its own 
nature it is just as advantageous aa any other, 
though, perh^M, somewhat more liable to be 
' used. The employment of a brewer, and 
even that of a reudler of fermented liquors, 
are as necessary divisions of labour as any 
other. It will generally be more advanta- 
geous for a workman to buy of the brew er the 
quantity he has occasion for, than to brew it 
himself; and if he is a poor workman, it will 
generally be more advantageous lor him to 
buy it by little and little of the leCailery than 
a large quantity of the brewer. He may no 
doubt buy too much of cither, as be may ai 
any other dealers in his nei^bouibood ; of 
the butcher, if be is a glutton ; or of the dra- 
per. If he afiects to be a bean among his com- 
panions. It is advantageous to the great body 
of workmen, notwithstandipg^ that all thcM 
trades should be free, though this freedom 
may be abused in all of them, and is more 
likely to be so^ perhaps, in some than in others. 
Tliough individuals, besides, may sometixoes 
ruin their fortunes by an excessive consump- 
tion of fermented liquors, there seems to he 
no risk that a nation should do so. Thooph 
in every country there are many people vriw 
spend upon such liquors more than they can 
afford, there are always many more who spend 
less. It deserves to be remarked, too^ that if 
we consult experience, the cheapness of wine 
seems to be a causey not of drunkenness bot 
of sobriety. The inhabitants of the wine 
countries are in general the soberest people of 
Europe; witness the Spaniards, the Itsiians, 
and the inhabitants of the soutlicm pi t wimt ! * 
of France. People are seldom guilty of ex- 
cess in what is their daily &reu Nobody af- 
fects the character of liberality and good fel- 
lowship, by being profuse of a liquor which is 
as cheap as small beer. On the contrary, in 
the countries which, either from excessive beat 
or cold, produce no grapes, and where wioe 
consequently is dear and a rarity, drunkenness 
is a common vice, as among the northern na- 
tions, and all those who live between the tn>* 
pics, the n^^roes, for example on the cxMot of 
Guinea. When a French regiment tomes 
from some of the northern provinces of TnatXj 
where wine is somewhat dear, to be quartered 
in the southern, where it is very cheap, the 
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soldiera, I baTe frequently heard it «.,/iflenred, 
arc at first debauched by the cheapness and 
novelty of good wine ; but after a few months 
residence^ the greater part of them become as 
•ober as the rest of the inhabitants. Were 
the duties upon foreign wines, and the ex- 
ctscs upon malt, beer, and ale, to be taken 
away all at once, it might, in the same man- 
ner, occasion in Great Britain a pretty gene^ 
ral and temporary dnmkenness among the 
middling and inferior ranks of people^ which 
woold probably be soon followed by a perma- 
nent and almost univenal sobriety. At pre- 
sent, drunkenness is by no means the rice of 
people of fashion, or of those who can easily 
afford the most ezpensive liquors. A gentle- 
man drunk with ale has scarce ever been seen 
. The restraints upon the wine trade 
Great Britain, besides, do not so much 
■earn calculated to hinder the people from go- 
ing, if I may say so^ to the alehouse, as from 
going where they can buy the best and cheap- 
est liquor. Hiey favour the wine trade of 
Portugal, and discourage that of France. The 
Poftnguese, it is said, indeed, are better cus- 
tomcn for our manufactures than the French, 
and should therefore be encouraged in prefer- 
ence to them. As they give us their custom, 
it is pretended we should give them ours. The 
sneaking arts of underling tradesmen are thus 
erected into political maxims for the conduct 
of a great empire ; for it is the most under- 
fing tradesmen, only who make it a rule to 
employ chiefly their own customers. A great 
trader pur chasoo his goods always where they 
are cheapest and best, without regard to any 
little interest of this kind. 

By such maxims as these^ however, nations 
bare been taught that their interest consisted 
in beggaring ^1 their ndghbours. Each na- 
tion has hem made to look with an inridious 
eye upon the prosperity of all the nations with 
which it trades, and to consider their gain as 
its own loss. Commerce, which ought natu- 
rally to be, among nations as among indiri- 
duals, a bond of union and friendship, has be- 
came the most fertile source of discord and 
animosity. The capricious ambition of kings 
and ministers has not, during the present and 
the preceding century, been more fatal to the 
repose of Europe, than the impertinent jeal- 
ousy of merchants and manufacturers. The 
violence and injustice of the rulers of man- 
kind is an ancient evil, for which, I am afraid, 
tlie nature of human affaira can scarce admit 
of a remedy : but the mean rapacity, the mo- 
nopolixing spirit, of merchants and manufac- 
turers, who neither are, nor ought to be^ the 
rulcra of mankind, though it cannot, perhaps, 
be corrected, may very easily be prevented 
from disturbing the tranquillity of anybody 
but themselves. 

That it was the spirit of monopoly which 
originally both invented and propagated this 
do^ne, cannot be •* nibted » and they who 
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first taught it, wera by no means such fools 
as they who believed it. In every country it 
always is, and must be, the interest of the 
great body of the people, to buy whatever they 
want of those who sell it cheapest. The pro- 
position is so very nuuiifest, that it seems ridi- 
culous to take any pains to prove it ; nor could 
it ever have been called in question, had not 
the interested sophistry of merchants and ma. 
nufacturers confounded the common sense of 
mankind. Their interest is, in this respect, 
directly opposite to that of the great body of 
the people. As it is the interest of the free- 
men of a corporation to hinder the rest of the 
inhabitants from employing any workmen but 
themselves ; so it is the interest of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of every country to 
secure to themselves the monopoly of the 
home market. Hence, in Great Britain, and 
in most other European countries, the extra- 
ordinary duties upon almost all goods import- 
ed by alien merchants. Hence the high du- 
ties and prohibitions upon all those foreign 
manufactures which can come into competi- 
tion with our own. Hence, too, the extraor- 
dinary restraints upon the importation of al- 
most all sorts of goods from those countries 
with which the balance of trade is supposed 
to be disadvantageous; that is, from those 
against whom national animosity happens te 
be most violently inflamed. 

The wealth of neighbouring nations, how- 
ever, though dangerous in war and politics, is 
certainly advantageous in trade. In a state 
of hostility, it may enable our enemies to 
maintain fleets and armies superior to our 
own; but in a state of peace and commerce, 
it must likewise enable them to exchange with 
us to a greater value, and to aflbrd a better 
market, either for the immediate produce of 
our own industry, or for whatever is purchased 
with that produce. As a rich man is likely 
to be a better customer to the industrious peo- 
ple in his neighbourhood, than a poor, so is 
likewise a rich nation. A rich man, indeed, 
who is himself a manufacturer, is a very dan- 
gerous neighbour to all those who deal in the 
same way. All the rest of the neighbourhood, 
however, by far the greatest number, profit by 
the good market which his expense affords 
them. They even profit by his underselling 
the poorer workmen who deal in the same way 
with him. llie numufacturers of a rich na- 
tion, in the same manner, may no doubt be 
very dangerous rivals to those of their neigh- 
bours. This very competition, however, is 
advantageous to the great body of the people, 
who profit greatly, besides, by the good mar- 
ket which the great expense of such a nation 
affords them in every other way. Private 
people^ who want to make a fortune, never 
think of retiring to the remote and poor pro- 
vinces of the country, but resort either to the 
cq^ital, or to some of the great commercial 
towns. They know, that where little wealth 
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circulates, Uicrc is little to be got ; but that 
where a grmt deal is in motion, tome share 
of it may fall to them. The same maxim 
which would in this manner direct tlie com- 
mon sense of one, or ten, or twenty indivi. 
duals, should regulate the judgment of one, 
or ten, or twenty millions, and should make 
a whole nation regard the riches of its neigh- 
bours, as a probable cause and occasion for it- 
self to acquire riches. A nation that would 
enrich itself by foreign trade, is certainly most 
likely to do so, when its neighbours are all 
rich, industrious and commercial nations. A 
great nation, surrounded on all sides by wan- 
dering savages and poor barbarians, might, no 
doubt, acquire riches by the cultivation of iu 
own lands, and by its own interior commerce, 
but not by foreign trade. It seems to have 
been in this manner thfit the ancient Egypti- 
ans and the modem Chinese acquired their 
great wealth. The ancient Egyptians, it is 
said, neglected foreign commerce, and thcm<^ 
dem Chinese, it is known, hold it in the ut- 
most contempt, and scarce deign to aflbrd it 
tlie decent protection of the laws. The mo- 
dern nuu[ims of foreign commerce, by aiming 
at the impoverishment of all our neighbours, 
so far as they are capable of producing their 
intended eflTect, tend to render that very com- 
merce insignificant and contemptible. 

It is in consequence of these maxims, that 
the commerce between France and England 
has, in botli countries, been subjected to so 
many discouragements and restraints. If those 
two countries, however, wicre to consider their 
real interest, witliout cither mercantile jealousy 
or national animosity, the commerce of France 
might l>e more advantageous to Great Britain 
than that of any other country, and, for the 
same reason, tliat of Great Britain to France. 
France is the nearest neighbour to Great Bri- 
tain. In the trade between the southern coast 
of England and the northern and north-wesu 
em coast of France, the returns might be ex- 
pected, in the same manner as in the inland 
trade, four, five, or six times in the year. The 
capital, tlierefore, employed in this trade could, 
in each of the two coimtries, keep iu motion 
four, five, or six times the quantity of indus- 
try, and afibrd employment and subsistence 
to four, five, or six times the number of peo- 
ple, which an equal caiiital could do in the 
greater part of the other branches of f(Mt*ign 
trade. Between the parts of France and Great 
Britain most remote from one another, tlie 
returns might be expected, at least, once in 
the year ; and even this trade would so far be 
at least equally advamageous, as tlie greater 
part of the other brandies of our foreign £u 
ropean trade. It would be, at least, three 
times more advantageous tlian the boasted 
trade with our North American colonies, in 
which the returns were seldom made in less 
tlum three years, frequently not in less than 
four or five yean. France, besides, is sup- 



posed to contain 24,000,000 of inhabitants. 
Our North American colonies wen never sup- 
posed to contain more than 3,000^000 ; and 
France is a much ridier country than North 
America; though, on account of tlie more 
unequal distribution of riches, there is much 
more poverty and beggary in the one country 
than in tlie other. France, therefore^ could 
aflord a market at least eight timoa more ex- 
tensive, and, on account of tlic cuperior frew 
quency of the returns, four-and-twenty times 
more advantageous than that which our North 
American colonica ever afibrded. The trad* 
of Great Britain would be just as advanta- 
geous to France, and, in proportion to the 
wealth, population, and proximity of the re^ 
spective countries, would have the same supe^ 
riority over that which FVancc carries on vrith 
her own colonies. Such is the very great 
difierenc* between that trade which the wis- 
dom of both nations has thought proper to 
discoaragc, and that whidi it has fmvoured tho 



But the very same drcomstancet which 
would have rendered an open and free com- 
merce between the tvro countries to adtranta- 
geous to both, have occasioned the prindpal 
obstructions to that commerce^ Bdng neigli- 
bowm, they are necessarily enemies, and tiie 
wcaltli and power of each becomes, upon that 
account, more fonnidaUe to tlie otiier; and 
wliat would increase the advantage of national 
friendship, serves only to inflame the violence 
of national animosity. They are both ridi and 
industrious natioas; and the merchants and 
manufacturers of each dread the competition 
of the skill and activity of those of the other. 
Mercantile jealousy is excited, and both in- 
flames, and is itself inflamed, by the violence 
of national animosity, and the tradcn of both 
countries have announced, vrith all the passion- 
ate confidence of interested falsehood, the cer- 
tain ruin of each, in consequence of that un- 
&vourable balance of trade, which, they pre- 
tend, would be the infiillible eflect of an un- 
restrained commerce with the other. 

There is no commercial country In Europe, 
of which the approaching ruin lias not fro- 
quently been foretold by the pretended doc- 
tors of tliis system, from an unfavoundile ba- 
lance of trade. After all tlie anxiety, how- 
ever, which they liave excited about tliis, after 
all tlie vain attempts of alinoNt all trading na- 
tions to turn that balance in their own favour, 
and against tlidr neighbours, it does not ap- 
pear tliat any one nation in Europe lias been, 
in any rnqiect, impoverished by this cause. 
Every town and country, on the contrary, in 
proportion as tliey liave opened their |x>rts to 
all nations, instead of lieing ruin«d by this 
free trade, as tlie principles of the commercial 
system would lead us to expect, liave lieca en- 
riclied by iL Though there are in Europe, 
indeed, a few towns which, in some respects 
deserve tlic name of free poru, there is ito 
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country which does so. Holland, perhaps, 
■pprtBacbcs the nearest to this character of any, 
though still very remote from it ; and Hol- 
land, it is acknowledged, not only derives its 
whole wealth, but a great part of its necessary 
subsistence, from foreign trade. 

There is another balance, indeed, which has 
alnwly been explained, very different from 
the balance of trader and which, according as 
it happens to be either favourable or unfav- 
ourable, necessarily occasions the prosperity 
or decay of every nation. Tliis is the balance 
of the annual produce and consumption. If 
the exchangeable value of the annual produce, 
it has alrvady been observed, exceeds that of 
the annual conaumption, the capital of the so- 
ciety must annually increase in proportion to 
this excess. The society in this case lives with- 
in its revenue ; and what u annually saved 
out of its ravenue, ia naturally added to its ca- 
pital, and employed so as to increase still fur- 
tber the annual produce. If the exchange- 
able value of the annual produce, on the con- 
trary, fall short of the annual consumption, 
the capital of the society must annually decay 
in proportion to this deficiency. Hie expense 
of the society, in this ease, exceeds its reve- 
nue, and necessarily encroaches upon its ca- 
pitaL Its capita], therefore^ must necessarily 
decay, and, together with it, the exchangeable 
value of the annual produce of its industry. 

This balance of produce and consumption 
n entirely different from what is called the 
tulaoce of trader It might take place in a 
nation which had no foreign trader but which 
was entirely separated from all the world. 
It may take place in the whole globe of tlie 
earth, of which the wealth, population, and 
i«T\provement, may be either gradually increa». 
iag or gradually decaying. 

Hie balance of produce and consumption 
may be constantly in favour of a nation, though 
what is called the balance of trade be generally 
a^rainst it. A nation may import to a greater 
v»Iue than it exports for half a century, per- 
luipft, together; the gold and silver which 
iviau into it during all this time, may be all 
immediately sent out of it; its circulating 
coin may grsdnally decay, different sorts of 
paper money being substituted in its place, 
and even the debts, too^ which it contracts in 
the principal nations with whom it deals, may 
be gradually increasing; and yet its real 
vealth, the exchangeable value of the annual 
prodocc of its lands and labour, may, during 
the aaane period, have been increasing in a 
mncfa greater proportion. The state of our 
North American colonies, and of the trade 
which they carried on with Great Britain, be- 
fore the commencement of the present dis- 
cuihancea,* may serve as a proof that this is 
Ify BO means an impossible supposition. 

• 'nii rarsgraph wm vritien In the year 177& 
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Mebchamts and manufacturers are not con- 
tented with the monopoly of the home market, 
but desire likewise the most extensive foreign 
sale for their goods. Their country has no 
jurisdiction in foreign nations, and therefore 
can seldom procure them any monopoly there. 
They are generally obliged, therefore, to con- 
tent themselves with petitioning for certain 
encouragements to exportation. 

Of these encouragements, what are called 
drawbacks seem to be the most reasonable. 
To allow the merchant to draw back upon ex- 
portation, either the whole, or a part of what- 
ever excise or inland doty is imposed upon 
domestic industry, can never occasion the ex- 
portation of a greater quantity of goods than 
what would have been exported had no duly 
been imposed. Such encouragements do not 
tend to turn towards any particular employ- 
ment a greater share of the capital of the 
country, than what would go to that employ- 
ment of its own accord, but only to hinder 
the duty from driving away any part of that 
share to other employments. Tbey tend not 
to overturn that balance which naturally es- 
tablishes itself among all the various employ- 
ments of the society, but to hinder it from !)«• 
ing overturned by the duty. They tend not 
to destroy, but to preserve, what it is in most 
cases advantageous to preserve, the natural 
division and distribution of labour in the so- 
ciety. 

The same thing may be said of the draw- 
backs upon tlie re-exportation of foreign goods 
imported, which, in Great Britain, generally 
amount to by much the largest part of the 
duty upon importation. By tlie second of the 
rules, annexed to the act of parliament, which 
imposed what is now called the old subsidy, 
every merchant, whether English or alien, 
was allowed to draw back half that duty upon 
exportation ; the English merchant, provided 
the exportation took place within twelve 
months; tiic alien, provided it took place 
within nine months. Wines, currants, and 
wrought silks, were the only goods which did 
not fail within this rule, having other and 
more advantageous allowances. The duties 
imposed by this act of parliament were, at 
that time, the only duties upon the importa- 
tion of foreign goods. The term within which 
this, and all other drawbacks could be daun- 
ed, was afterwards (by 7 Gea I. chap. 81. 
sect. 10.) extended to three years. ** 

The duties which have been imposed since 
the old subsidy, are, the greater part of them, 
wholly drawn back upon exportation. Hiis 
general rule, however, is liable to a great 
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circulates, tiierc is little to be got ; but that 
where a great deal is in motion, some sliare 
of it may fall to them. The same maxim 
which would in this manner direct tlie com- 
mon sense of one, or ten, or twenty indivi* 
duals, should regulate the judgment of one, 
or ten, or twenty millions, and should make 
a whole nation regard die riches of its neigh- 
bours, as a probable cause and occasion for it- 
self to acquire riclies. A nation tlmt would 
enrich itself by foreign trade, is certainly most 
likely to do so, when its ndghbours are all 
rich, industrious and commercial nations. A 
great nation, surrounded on all sides by wan- 
dering savages and poor barbarians, might, no 
doubt, acquire riches by the cultivation of iu 
own lands, and by its own interior commerce, 
but not by foreign trade. It seems to have 
been in this manner thftt the ancient Egypti- 
ans and the modem Cliincse acquired their 
great wealth. The ancient Egyptians, it is 
said, neglected foreign commerce, and the mo- 
dem Chinese, it is known, hold it in the ut- 
most contempt, and scarce deign to alTonl it 
tiie decent protection of the laws. The mo- 
dem maxims of foreign commerce, by aiming 
at the impoverishment of all our neighbours, 
so far as they are capable of producing their 
intended eflfect, tend to render that very com- 
merce insigni6cant and contemptible. 

It is in consequence of tliese maxims, that 
the commerce between France and England 
has, in botli countries, been subjected to so 
many discouragements and restrsints. If those 
two countries, however, were to consider their 
real interest, witliout cither mercantile jealousy 
or national animosity, the commerce of France 
might be more advantageous to Great Britain 
Uun tliat of any other country, and, for the 
same reason, tliat of Great Britain to France. 
France is tlie nearest neighbour to Great Bri- 
tain. In the trade between the soutliem coast 
of England and the northern and north-vrest- 
em coast of France, the returns might be ex. 
pccted, in the same manner as in the inland 
trade, four, 6ve, or six times in the year. The 
capita], tlierefore, employed in this trade could, 
in rach of the two countries, keep in motion 
four, five, or six times the quantity of indus- 
try, and afllbrd employment and subsistence 
to four, 6ve, or six times the number of peo- 
ple, which an equal cajiital could do in the 
greater part of the other branches of foreign 
trade. Between the parts of France and Great 
Britain most remote from one another, tlie 
returns might be expected, at least, once in 
the year ; and even this trade would so &r be 
at l<*a!it equally advantageous as tlie greater 
part of tlie otlio* brandies of our foreign £u 
ropean trade. It would be, at least, three 
times more advantageous than tlie boasted 
trade with our North American colonies, in 
which the returns vrere seldom made in less 
than tlirce years, frequently not in less than 
four or five yean. France, besides, is sup- 



posed to contain 24,000^000 of Inhabitants. 
Our North American colonics wen. never sup- 
posed to contain more than 3,000^000; and 
France is a much ridier country than North 
America; though, on account of the moiv 
unequal distribution of riches, there is nudi 
more poverty and beggary in the one eountry 
than in the other. Franca, therefore^ conid 
afford a market ai least eight times nnore ex- 
tensive, and, on account of the superior fre. 
quency of the reCums, four-and-twcnty dncs 
more advantageous than that which our North 
American colonics ever afTordcd. The trade 
of Great Britain would be just aa advanta- 
geous to France, and, in proportion to the 
wealth, population, and proximity of the ra- 
spectivc countries, would have the same aupc^ 
riority over that vvhich Fhmcc carries on vriih 
her own colonies. Such ia the very great 
difference between that trade which the wis- 
dom of both nations has thonght proper to 
dxscoarage, and that which it has &voural the 



But the very same circnmstaiirea which 
would have rendered an open and free com- 
merce between the two countries ao edvaata- 
geous to both, have occasioned the principal 
obstructions to that ooramerrc^ Being nc^b- 
bours, they are necessarily encmica, and the 
wcaltli and power of each becomes, upon that 
account, more formidaUe to tl«e other; and 
what vrould increase the advantage of national 
friendship, aerves only to inilarae the Tiohsaee 
of national animosity. They are both ridi and 
industrious nations; and the merchaau and 
manufactnrera of each dread the competition 
of the skill and activity of those of the other. 
Mercantile jealousy is excited, and both in- 
flames, and is itself inflamed, by the violcBce 
of national animosity, and the traders of both 
countries have announced, with all the pnasion- 
ate confidence of interested falsehood, the cer- 
tain rain of each, in consequence of that on* 
favourable balance of trade, which, they pr». 
tend, would be the infidlible cflcct of an uu- 
restnuned commerce with the other. 

There is no commcrrial country in Europe, 
of which the approaching rain has not fre- 
quently been foretold by the pretended doc- 
tors of tliis system, from an oniavoursble b»* 
lance of trade. KfUtr all the anxiety, how- 
ever, which they have excited ebont this, aAer 
all the vain attempts of almost all trading na- 
tions to turn that balance in their own favour, 
and against tlieir neighbours, it does not ap- 
pear tliat any one nation an Etirape has bc«n, 
in any respect, impoverished by this caus^ 
Every town and country, on the contrary, in 
proportion as they liave opened their ports to 
all nations, instead of being ruined by this 
free trade, as die prindples of the eomnu>rriaI 
syiitvin would lead us to expect, laiTe lieett eo- 
ridied by it. Though there are in Europe, 
indeed, a few tovms which, in some rcs|Nvt% 
deserve tlie name of free ports, there is n« 
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country whicb does to. Holland, perhaps, 
appraachet the nearest to this character of any, 
though still Yery remote from it ; and Hoi- 
land, it i« acknowledged, not only derives its 
whole wealth, but a great part of its necessary 
■ubaistence, from foreign Ovde. 

There is another balance, indeed, which has 
already been explained, very different from 
the bidance of trade, and which, according as 
it happens to be either favourable or unfay- 
ourable, necesearily occasions the prosperity 
or decay of every nation. This is the balance 
of (he annual produce and consumption. If 
the exchangeable value of the annual produce, 
it has alivady been observed, exceeds that of 
the annual consumption, the capital of the so- 
ciety must annually increase in proportion to 
this ezcesa. The society in this case lives with- 
in its revenue ; and what ia annually saved 
ODt of ita revenue, ii naturally added to its ca- 
pital, and employed so as to increase still fiir- 
ther the annual produce. If the exchange- 
able value of the annual produce, on the con- 
trary, fall short of the annual consumption, 
the capital of the society must annually decay 
in proportion to this deficiency. The expense 
of the society, in this case, exceeds its reve- 
nue, and necessarily encroaches upon its ca- 
pilaL Its capita], therefore, must necessarily 
decay, and, together with it, the exchangeable 
value of the annual produce of its industry. 

Thu balance of produce and consumption 
ta entirely different from what is called the 
balance of trader It might take pUce in a 
nation which bad no foreign trader but which 
was entirely separated from all the world. 
It may take place in the whole globe of tlie 
earth, of which the wealth, population, and 
improvement, may be either gradually increa». 
ing or gradually decayiog. 

The balance of produce and consumption 
may be constantly in favour of a nation, though 
what u called the balance of trade be generally 
against it. A nation may import to a greater 
value than it exports for half a century, per- 
haps, together; the gold and aQver which 
cornea into it during all this time, may be all 
immediately sent out of it; its dreulating 
coin may gradually decay, different sorts of 
paper money being substituted in its place^ 
and even the debts, too^ which it contracts in 
the principal nations with whom it deals, may 
be gradually increasing; and yet its real 
wealth, the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of its lands and labour, may, during 
the same period, have been increasing in a 
much greater proportion. The state of our 
North American colonies, and of the trade 
which they carried on with Great Britain, be- 
fore the commencement of the present dis- 
turbancca,* may serve as a proof that this is 
by no means an impossible supposition. 

• This paragraph ww§ writtea In the year 1T7& 
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Mebchakts and manufacturers are not con- 
tented with the monopoly of the home market, 
but desire likewise the most extensive foreign 
sale for their goods, llieir country has no 
jurisdiction in foreign nations, and therefore 
can seldom prociu« them any monopoly there. 
Hiey are generslly obliged, therefore, to con- 
tent themselves with petitioning for certain 
encouragements to exportation. 

Of these encouragements, what are called 
drawbacks seem to be the most reasonable. 
To allow the merchant to draw back upon ex. 
portation, either the whole, or a part of what- 
ever excise or inland duty is imposed upoii 
domestic industry, can never occasion the ex^ 
portation of a greater quantity of good« than 
what would have been exported had no duly 
been imposed. Such encouragements do not 
tend to turn towards any particular employ- 
ment a greater share of the capital of the 
country, than what would go to that employ- 
ment of its own accord, but only to hinder 
the duty from driring away any part of that 
share to other employments. They tend not 
to overturn that balance which naturally es- 
tablishes itself among all the various employ- 
ments of the society, but to hinder it from lie- 
ing overturned by the duty. They tend not 
to destroy, but to preserve, what it is in most 
cases advantageous to preserve, the natural 
dirision and distribution of labour in the so- 
ciety. 

The same thing may be said of the draw- 
backs upon tlie re-exportation of foreign goods 
imported, which, in Great Briuin, generally 
amount to by much the largest part of tlie 
duty upon importation. By Uie second of the 
rules, annexed to the act of parliament, which 
imposed what is now called the old subsidy, 
every merchant, whether English or alien, 
was allowed to draw back half that duty upon 
exportation ; the English merchant, provided 
the exportation took place within twelve 
months; the alien, provided it took place 
within nine montlis. Wines, currants, and 
wrought silks, were the only goods which did 
not fall within this rule, having other and 
more advantageous allowances. The duties 
imposed by this act of parliament were, at 
that time, the only duties upon the importa- 
tion of fordgn goods. The term within which 
this, and all other drawbacks could be claim- 
ed, was afterwards (by 7 Gea I. chap. 21. 
sect, la) extended to three years. '^ 

The duties which have been imposed since 
the old subsidy, are, the greater part of them, 
wholly drawn back upon exportation. Tliia 
general rule, however, is liable to a great 
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number of exceptions; and the doctrine of 
drawbacks has become a much less simple 
matter than it was at their first institution. 

Upon the exportation of some foreign 
goods, of which it was expected that the im- 
portation would greatly exceed what was ne- 
cessary for the home consumption, the whole 
duties are drawn bock, without retaining even 
half the old subsidy. Before the revolt of our 
North American colcmiea, we had the monopoly 
of the tobacco of Maryland and Virginia. We 
nnported about ninety-six thousand hogsheads, 
and the home consumption was not supposed 
to exceed fourteen thousand. To facilitate 
the great exportation which was necessary, in 
order to rid us of the rest, the whole duties 
were drawn back, provided the exportation 
took place within three years. 

We still have^ though not altogether, yet 
very nearly, the monopoly of the sugars of 
our West Indian islands. If sugars are ex- 
ported within a year, therefore^ all the duties 
upon importation are drawn back; and if 
exported within three years, all the duties, 
except half the old subsidy, which still conti- 
nues to be retained upon the exportation of 
the greater part of goods. Though the im- 
portation of sugar exceeds a good deal what is 
necessary for the home consumption, the ex- 
cess is inconsiderable, in comparison of what 
it used to be in tobacco. 

Some goods, the particular objects of the 
jealousy of our own manu&cturers, are pro. 
hibited to be imported for home consumption. 
They may, however, upon paying certain du- 
ties, be imported and warehoused for exporta- 
tion. But upon such exportation no part of 
these duties is drawn back. Our manufac- 
turers are unwilling, it seems, that even this 
restricted importation should be encouraged, 
and are afraid lest some part of these goods 
should be stolen out of the warehouse, and 
thus come into competition with their own. 
It is under these regulations only that we can 
import wrought silks, French cambrics and 
lawns, calicoes, painted, printed, stained, or 
dyed, &c 

We are unwilling even to be the carriers of 
French goods, and choose rather to forego a 
profit to ourselves than to suffer those whom 
we consider as our enemies to make any pro- 
fit by our means. Not only half the old sub- 
sidy, but the second twen^-five per cent is 
retained upon the exportation of all French 
goods. 

By the fourth of the rules annexed to the 
old subsidy, the drawback allowed upon the 
exportation of all wines amounted to a great 
deal more than half the duties which were at 
that time paid upon their importation ; and it 
teems at that time to have been the object of 
the legislature to give somewhat more than 
ordinary encouragement to the carrying trade 
in vrint. Several of the other duties, too 
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which were imposed either at the 
or subsequent to the old subsidy, what is caOcd 
the additional duty, the new subsidy, the ooe- 
third and two-thirds subsidies, the impost 
1692, the tonnage on vrine, were allowed to 
be wholly drawn back upon exportation. All 
those duties, however, except the additional 
duty and impost 1692, being paid down in 
ready money upon importation, the interest of 
so liurge a sum occasioned an expense, which 
made it unreasonable to expect any profitable 
carrying trade in this article. Only a part, 
therefore of the duty called the impost on 
wine, and no part of the twenty-five pounds 
the ton upon French wines, or of the datics 
imposed in 1745, in 176S, and in 1778, vrcre 
allowed to be drawn back upon exportation. 
The two imposts of five per cent, imposed in 
1779 and 1781, upon all the former duties of 
customs, being allowed to be wholly drawn 
back upon the exportation of all other goods, 
were likewise allowed to be drawn ba^ upoa 
that of wine. The last duty that has been 
particularly imposed upon wine, that of 1780, 
is allowed to be wholly drawn back ; an in- 
dulgence which, when so many heavy duties 
are retained, most probably could never occa- 
sion the exportation of a single ton of wine. 
These rules took place with regard to all 
places of lawful exportation, except the Bri 
tish colonies in America. 

The 15th Charles II, chap. 7, called an act 
for the encouragement of trade, had given 
Great Britain the monopoly of supplying the 
colonies with all the commodities of the growth 
or manufacture ^of Europe, and consequently 
with wines. In a country of so extensive a 
coast as our North American and West In- 
dian colonies, where our authority was alwavs 
so very slender, and where the inhabitants 
were ailowed to carry out in their own shipi 
their non-enumerated commodities, at first to 
all parts of Europe, and afterwards to all 
parts of Europe south of Cape Flnisterre, it 
is not very probable that this monopoly could 
ever be much respected ; and they probably at 
all times found means of bringing bode some 
cargo from the countries to which they were 
allowed to carry out one. They seem, how- 
ever, to have found some difficulty in im- 
porting European wines from the places oi 
their grovrth ; and they could not w^ im- 
port them from Great Britain, vrfaeie tfaey 
were loaded with many heavy duties, of windi 
a considerable part was not drawn bock upon 
exportation. Madeira wine, not being an 
European commodity, could be imported di- 
rectly into America and the West Indies 
countries which, in all their non-'^numeratcd 
commodities, enjoyed a free trade to the island 
of Madeira. These circumstances had pro- 
bably introduced that general taste for Ma« 
deira wine, which our officers found malw 
lisbed in all our colonies at the oonnnciiCi^ 
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mcnt of the wmr which began in 1755, and 
which they brought bock with them to the 
inolber country, where that wine had not been 
much in fashion before. Upon the conclu- 
sion of that war, in 1763 (by the 4th Geo. Ill, 
chap. 15, sect. 19), all the duties except L.3, 
10k were allowed to be drawn back upon the 
exportation to the colonies of all wines, ex- 
cept French wines, to the commerce and con- 
sumption of which national prejudice would 
allow no sort of encouragement. The period 
between the granting of this indulgence and 
the revolt of our North American colonies, 
was probably too short to admit of any con- 
siderable change in the customs of those coun- 
tries. 

The same act which, in the drawbacks upon 
all wines, except French wines, thus favoured 
the colonies so much more than other coun- 
tries, in those upon the greater part of other 
coounodities, favoured them much less. Up- 
on the exportation of the greater part of com^ 
moditics to other countries, half the old sub- 
sidy was drawn back. But thb law enacted, 
that no part of that duty should be drawn 
back upon the exportation to the colonies of 
any commodities of the growth or manufac- 
ture either of Europe or the East Indies, ex- 
cept wines, white calicoes, and muslins. 

Drawbacks were, perhaps, originally granted 
for the encouragement of the carrying trade, 
which, as the freight of the ship is frequently 
^d by foreigners in money, was supposed to 
be peculiarly fitted for bringing gold and sil- 
ver into the country. But though the carry, 
ing trade certainly deserves no peculiar en- 
couragement, though the motive of the insti- 
tution was, perhaps, abundantly foolish, the 
institution itself seems reasonable enough. 
Such drawbacks cannot force into this trade a 
greater share of the c^iul of the country than 
what would have gone to it of its own ac- 
cord, had there been no duties upon importa- 
tion; they only prevent its being excluded 
altogether bv those duties. The carrying trade, 
though it deserves no preference, ought not 
to be precluded, but to be left free, like all 
other trades. It is a necessary resource to 
those capitals which cannot find employment, 
either in the agriculture or in the manufac- 
tures of the country, either in its home trade, 
or in Its foreign trade of consumption. 

The revenue of the customs, instead of suf- 
fering, profits from such drawbacks, by that 
part of the duty whidi Is retained. If the 
whole duties had been retained, the foreign 
goods upon which they are paid could seldom 
have been exported, nor consequently im- 
ported, for want of a market The duties, 
therefore, of which a part is retained, would 
never have been paid. 

Those reasons seem sufiidently to justify 
drawbacks, and would justify them, though 
Jbe whole duties, whether upon the produce 
•f domestic industry or upon foreign goods. 
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were always drawn back upon exportation. 
The revenue of excise would, in this case in- 
deed, suffer a little, and that of the customs a 
good deal more ; but the natural balance uf 
industry, the natural division and distribution 
of labour, which is always more or less dis- 
turbed by such duties, would be more nearly 
re-established by such a regulation. 

These reasons, however, will justify draw- 
backs only upon exporting goods to those 
countries which are altogether foreign and in- 
dependent, not to those in which our mer- 
chants and manufacturers enjoy a monopoly. 
A drawback, for example, upon the exporta- 
tion of European goods to our American co- 
lonies, will not always occasion a greater ex- 
portation than what would have taken place 
without it. By means of the monopoly which 
our merchants and manufacturers enjoy there, 
the same quantity might frequently, perhaps, 
be sent thither, Uiough the whole duties were 
retained. The drawback, therefore, may fre- 
quently be pure loss to the revenue of excise 
and customs, without altering the state of the 
trade, or rendering it in any respect more ex- 
tensive. How far such drawbacks can be jus- 
tified as a proper encouragement to the indus- 
try of our colonies, or how far it is advan- 
tageous to the mother country that they should 
be exempted from taxes which are paid by 
all the rest of their fellow-subjects, will ap- 
pear hereafter, when I come to treat of co- 



Drawback% however, it must always be un- 
derstood, are useful only in those cases in 
which the goods, for the exportation of which 
they are given, are really exported to some 
foreign country, and not clandestinely re-im- 
port^ into our own. Hiat some drawbacks, 
particularly those upon tobacco, have fre- 
quently been abused in this manner, and have 
given occasion to many frauds, equally hurt- 
ful both to the revenue and to the fair trader, 
is well known. 



CHAP. V. 

OP BOUNTIES. 

Bounties upon exportation are, in Great Bri- 
tain, frequently petitioned for, and sometim«*s 
granted, to the produce of particular branches 
of domestic industry. By means of them, our 
merchants and manufacturers, it is pretended, 
will be enabled to sell their goods as cheap or 
cheaper than their rivals in the foreign mar- 
ket. A greater quantity, it is said, will thus 
be exported, and the balance of trade conse- 
quently turned more in favour of our own 
country. We cannot give our workmen a mo- 
nopoly in the foreign, as we have done in the 
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home market. We cannot force foreignera 
to buy their goods, u we hare done oar 
own countrymen. The next best expedient, 
it has been thought, therefore, is to pay them 
for buying. It is in this manner that the 
mercantile system proposes to enrich the whole 
country, and to put money into all our pock- 
ets, by means of the balance of trade. 

Bounties, it is allowed, ought to be given 
to those branches of trade only which cannot 
be carried on without them. But every branch 
of trade in which the merchant can sell his 
goods for a price which replaces to him, with 
the ordinary profits of stock, the whole capi- 
tal employed in preparing and sending thcsn 
to market, can be carried on without a bounty. 
Every such branch is eridcntly upon a level 
with all the other branches of trade which are 
carried on without bounties, and cannot, there- 
fore, require one more than they. Those 
trades only require bounties, in which the 
merchant is obliged to sell his goods for a 
price which does not replace to him his capi- 
tal, together «rith the ordinary pro6t, or in 
which he i^ obliged to sell them for less than 
it really opst him to send them to market. 
The bounty is given in order to make up this 
loss, and to encourage him, to continue, or, 
perhaps, to begin a trade, of which the ex- 
pense is supposed to be greater than the re- 
turns, of which every operation eaU up a p^rt 
of the capital employed in it, and which i« of 
such a nature, that if all other trades resem- 
bled it, there would soon be no capital left in 
the country. 

Tlie trades, it is to be observed, which are 
carried on by means of bounties, are the only 
ones which can be carried on between two na- 
tions for any ooniiderable time together, in 
such a manner as that one of them shall al- 
ways and regularly lose, or sell its goods for 
less than it really cost to send them to market 
But if the bounty did not repay to the mer- 
chant what he would otherwise lose upon the 
price of his goods, his own interest would soon 
oblige him to employ his stock in another 
way, or to find out a trade in which the price 
of the goods would replace to him, with the 
ordinary profit, the capital employed in send- 
ing them to market. The effect of bounties, 
like that of all the other expedients of the mer- 
cantile system, can only be to force the trade 
of a country into a channel much less advan- 
tageous than that in which it would naturally 
run of its own accord. 

The ingenious and well-informed author of 
the Tracts upon the Com Trade has shown 
▼ery clearly, that since the bounty upon the 
exportation of com was first established, the 
price of the com exported, valued moderately 
enough, has exceeded that of the com im- 
ported, valued very high, by a much greater 
sum than the amount of the whole bounties 
which have been paid during that period. 
This, be imagines^ upon the true principles 



of the mercantfla syalem, is a €ikmr praoT tiiat 
this forced com trade is beneficial to the n»- 
tion, the value of the cxportatioii cxo 
that of the importation by a much g 
than the whole extraordinary cxpc 
the public has been at in order to get it ex- 
ported. He does not consider thai tliia ex 
tvaordinary expense^ or die bounty, ia tlM 
smallest p«rt of the expense which the ex- 
portation of com naUy costs the society. Tbe 
c^tal which tbe tamer employed in raiaiii^ 
it must likewise be taken into the a cco unt , 
Unless the price of the com, when sold in tbe 
foreign markets, replaces not only the boonty, 
but this capital, together with the ordinary 
profits of stock, the society b a loser by tbe 
difference, or the national sto^ ia so mudk 
diminished. But tbe vciy reason Ibr which 
it has been thought necessary to grant a bounty, 
is the supposed insufficiency of tbe piice to do 
this. 

The average price of com, it baa been said, 
has fallen considerably since the eat^tKsh- 
ment of the bounty. That the avenge price 
of com begpn to fall somewhat towards tbe 
end of the last century, and has continued to 
do so during the course of the sixty-Amr fiiat 
years of the present, I have already milea 
voured to show. But this event, supposing it 
to be real, as I believe it to be, most have 
happened in spite of the bounty, and cannot 
possibly have happened in oonaequence of it 
It has happened in fiance, as wdl as in Eng- 
land, though in France there was not only no 
bounty, but, till 1764, the exportatioo of com 
was subjected to a genetal prohibitioo. This 
gradual fidl in the average price of grain, it 
is probable, therefore, is ultimately owing nei- 
ther to the one regulation nor to the ocfao', 
but to that gradual and insensible rise ia die 
real value of silver, whidi, in tbe first book of 
this discourse, I nave endeavoured to show, 
has taken place in the general market of Eu- 
rope during the course of the present century. 
It seems to be altogether impossible that the 
bounty could ever oontiibute to lower the 
price of grain. 

In years of plenty, it has already been ob 
served, the bounty, by ocraaioning an extra- 
ordinary exporladoo, necessarily kecpa up the 
price of com in the home market above what 
it would naturally fall tow To do so was tbe 
avowed purpose of the* institution. In years 
of scarcity, though the bounty is frequently 
suspended, yet the great exportation which it 
occasions in years of plenty, must frequently 
hinder, more or less, the plenty of one year 
from relieriog the scarcity of anotber. Both 
in years of plenty and in years of scarcity, 
therefore, the bounty necessarily tenda to raise 
the money price of com somewbat bigber 
than it otherwise would be in tbe bome mar- 
ket 

That in the actual state of tillage the bouttnr 
must necessarily have this tendency, will not. 
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I apprehend, be disputed by $ny rMaonable 
peraoo. But it bas been thon^^t by nuuiy 
peoplii, that it tends to enoourage tilU^^, and 
that in two difierent ways ; firet, by opening a 
more eztcniive foreign market to the com of 
the fanner, it tends, they imagine, to increase 
tlie demand for, and consequently the pro- 
duction of, that commodity; and, secondly, 
by necoring to him a better price than be 
could otherwise expect in the actual state of 
tillage, it tends, they suppose, to encourage 
tillages Hiis double encouragement roust, 
they imagine, in a long period of years, occa- 
sion su^ an increase in the production of 
com, as may lower its price in the home mar. 
kety much more than die bounty can raise it, 
in the actual state which tillage may, at the 
end of that period, happen to be in. 

I answer, that whatoTer extension of the 
foreign market can be occasioned by the bounty 
must, in every particular year, be ^together 
at the expense of the home market ; as every 
bushel of com, which is exported by means of 
the bounty, and which would not have been 
exported without the bounty, would have re- 
mained in the home market to increase the 
consumption, and to lower the price of that 
commodity. The com bounty, it is to be ol^ 
served, as well as every other bounty upon ex- 
portation, imposes two different taxes upon 
the people ; first, the tax which they are ob- 
liged to contribute, in order to pay the boun- 
ty ; and, secondly, the tax which arises firom 
the advanced price of the commodity in the 
iuMDB market, and which, as the whole body 
of the people are purchasen of com, must, in 
this particular commodity, be paid by the 
wlAole body of the people. In this particular 
cuminodity, therefore, this second tax is by 
mucb the heaviest of the two. Let us sup- 
pose that, taking one year with another, the 
bounty of 5s. upon the exportation of the 
quarter of wheat raises the price of that com- 
modity in the home market only 6d. the bu- 
Uiel, or 43. the quarter higher than it other- 
wiae would have been in the actual state of 
the crop. Even upon this very moderate sup- 
posidon, the great body of the people, over 
and above contributing the tax which pays 
the bounty of 5s. upon eveiy quarter of wheat 
exported, must pay another of 4s. upon every 
quarter which they themselves consume. But 
according to the very well informed author of 
the Tracts upon the Com Trade, the average 
proportion of the com exported to that con- 
sumed at home, is not more than that of one 
to thirty-one For every 5s. therefore, which 
they contribute to the payment of the first 
tax, they must contribute L. 6, 4s. to the pay- 
ment of the second. So very hesvy a tax 
upon the first necessary of life must either re- 
duce the subsistence of the labouring poor, 
or it must occasion some augmenution in 
their pecuniary wajtes, proportionable to that 
in the pecuniary pnce of their subsiitenoe. So 
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far as it operates in the one way, it mu«t re. 
duce the ability of the labouring poor to edu- 
cate and bring up their children, and must, 
so far, tend to restrain the population of the 
country. So far as it operates in the other, 
it must reduce the ability of the employers of 
the poor, to employ so great a number as they 
otherwise night do, and must so far tend to 
restndn the industry of the country. The ex- 
traordinary exportation of com, therefore, oc- 
casioned by the bounty, not only in every 
particular year diminishes the home, just as 
much as it extends the foreign market and 
consumption, but, by restrainmg the popula- 
tion and industry of Uie country, its final ten- 
dency is to stint and restrain Uie gradual ex- 
tension of the home market ; and thereby, in 
the long-ran, rather to diminish than to aug- 
ment the whole market and consumption of 



This enhancement of the money price of 
com, however, it has been thought, by ren- 
dering that commodity more profitable to the 
farmer, must necessarily encourage its pro- 
duction. 

I answer, that this might be the case, if the 
effect of the bounty was to raise the real price 
of com, or to enable the farmer, with an equal 
quantity of it, to maintain a greater number 
of labourers in the same manner, whether li- 
beral, moderate, or scanty, than other labour- 
ers are commonly maintained in his neigh- 
bourhood. But neither the bounty, it is evi- 
dent, nor any other human institution, can 
have any such effect. It is not the real, but 
the nominal price of com, which can in any 
considerable degree be affected by the bounty. 
And though the tax, which that institution 
imposes upon the whole body of the people, 
may be very burdensome to those who pay it, 
it is of very little advantage to those who re- 
ceive it 

The real effect of the bounty is not so much 
to raise the real value of com, os to degrade 
tlie real value of silver ; or to make an equal 
quantity of it exchange for a smaller quantity, 
not only of com, but of all other home made 
commodities ; for the money price of corn re- 
gulates that of all other home made commo- 
dities. 

It regulates the money price of labour, 
which must always be such as to enable the 
labourer to purchase a quantity of com suffi- 
cient to maintain him and his family, either 
in the liberal, moderate, or scanty manner, in 
which the advancing, stationary, or declining 
circumstances of the society, obljge Ms em- 
ployers to maintain him. 

It regulates the money price of all the 
other parts of the rude produce of land, 
which, in every period of improvement, mu^t 
beer a certain proportion to that of com, 
though this propordon is different in different 
periods. It regulates, for example, the money 
price of grass and hay, of butcher's meat, of 
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horses, and the maintenance of horses, of land 
carriage consequently, or of the greater part 
of the inland commerce of the country. 

By regulating the money price of all the 
other parts of the rude produce of land, it re- 
gulates that of the materials of almost all ma- 
nufactures ; by r^ulating the money price of 
labour, it regulates that of manufacturing art 
and industry ; and by regulating both, it re- 
gulates that of the complete manufacture. 
The money price of labour, and of erery thing 
that is the produce, either of land or labour, 
roust necessarily either rise or fall in propor- 
tion to the money price of com. 

Though in consequence of the bounty, 
therefore, the farmer should be enabled to sell 
his com for 4s. the bushel, instead of Ss. 6d. 
and to pay his landlord a money rent propor- 
tionable to this rise in the money price of his 
produce ; yet if, in cons<!quence of this rise 
in the price of com, 4s. wiU purchase no more 
home made goods of any other kind than 3s. 
6d. would have done before, neither the dr- 
eumstances of the farmer, nor those of the 
landlord, will be much mended by this 
change. The farmer will not be able to culti- 
vate much better ; the landlord will not be able 
to live much better. In the purdtaae of fo- 
reign commodities, this enhancement in the 
price of com may give them some little ad- 
vantage. In that of home made commodities, 
it can give them none at aU. And almost the 
whole expense of the farmer, and the far 
greater part even of that of the landlord, is in 
home made commodities. 

That degradation in die value of silver, 
which is the effect of the fertility of the mines, 
and which operates equally, or very nearly 
equally, through the greater part of the com- 
mercial world, is a matter of very little conse- 
quence to any particular country. The con- 
sequent rise of all money prices, though it 
does not make those who receive them really 
richer, does not make them really poorer. A 
service of plate becomes reaUy cheaper, and 
every thing else remains precisely of the same 
real value as before. 

But that degradation in the value of silver, 
which, being the effect either of the peculiar 
situation or of the political institutions of a 
particular country, takes place only in that 
country, is a matter of very great consequence, 
which, far from tending to make anybody 
really richer, tends to make every body really 
poorer. The rise in the money price of all 
commodities, which is in this case peculiar to 
that country, tends to discourage more or less 
every sort of industry which is carried on vrith- 
%i it, and to enable foreign nations, by fur- 
nishing almost all sorts of goods for a smaller 
quantity of silver than its own workmen can 
afford to do, to undersell them, not only in 
the foreign, but even in the home market. 

It is the peculiar situation of Spain and 
Portugal, as proprietors of the mines, to be 



the distributers of gold and silver to aD thr 
other countries of Europe. Tboat metiK 
ought naturally, therefore^ to be somewfaac 
cheaper in Spain and Portugal than in any 
other part of Europe. The difference, how- 
ever, should be no more than the amoont of 
the freight and insurance ; and, on account of 
the great value and small bulk of those metsh, 
their freight is no great matter, and tfaeir in. 
surance is the same as that of any odicr goods 
of equal value. Spain and Portugal, tfacn^ 
fore, could suffer very little from tfaeir peculiar 
situation, if they did not aggravate its disad- 
vantages by their political institutioiis. 

Spain by taxing, and Portugal by prohibit- 
ing, the exportation of gold and silver, load 
that exportation with the expense of smug- 
gling, and raise the value of those metals in 
other countries so much more above vrhat it is 
in thdr ovm, by the whole amount of this ex- 
pense. When you dam up a stream of water, 
as soon as the dam is fiill, as much vraier 
must run over the dam-head aa if there was 
no dam at all. The prohibition of exports- 
tion cannot detain a greater quantity of gold 
and silver in Spain and Portugal, than wlat 
they can afford to employ, than what the aa- 
nual produce of their land and labour wiD al- 
low ttiem to employ, in coin, plate, gildiii^ 
and other ornaments of gold and silver. When 
they have got this quantity, the dam is full, 
and the whole stream vrhich flows in af^- 
wards must ran over. The annual exporta. 
tion of gold and sUver from Spain and Forto^ 
gal, accordingly, is, by ail accounts, notwjtb> 
standing these restraint^ very near equal to 
the whole annual importati<m. As the water, 
however, must always be deeper behind the 
dam-head than before it, so the quantity of gold 
and silver which these restraints detain in Spain 
and Portugal, must, in pr op o rtion to the annual 
produce of their land and labour, be greater 
than what is to be found in other counixics. 
The higher and stronger the dam-hcad, the 
greater must be the difference in the depth of 
water behind and before it. Tbehi^icrthetax, 
the hi^er the penalties with which the prohibi- 
tion is guarded, the more vigilant and severe 
the police whidi looks after the execution of 
the law, the greater must be the dif fa ence in 
the proportion of gold and silver to die an- 
nual produce of the land and labour of Spain 
and Portugal, and to that of other countries. 
It is said, accordingly, to be rery considerable, 
and that you frequendy find there a profusiaB 
of plate in houses, where there is nothing else 
which would in other countries be thought 
suitable or correspondent to this sort of mag- 
nificence. The cheapness of gold and silver, 
or, what is the same thing, the deamesa of all 
commodides, which is the necessary effect of 
this redunduicy of the predous metals, dis- 
courages both the agriculture and mannfac* 
tures of Spain and Bortugal, and enables fo- 
reign narions to supply them with many aoru 
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of rude, and with almost all sorts of nianu- 
fftctujied produce, for a smaller quantity of 
gold and silver than what they themselves can 
either raise or make them for at home. The 
tax and prohibition operate in two different 
ways. They not only lower very much the 
value of the precious metals in Spain and For- 
tugal, but by detaining there a certain quan- 
tity of those metals which would otherwise 
flow otrer other countries, they keep up their 
value in those other countries somewhat above 
what it otherwise would be, and thereby give 
thoM* countries a double advantage in their 
commerce with Spain and Portugal. Open 
the flood-gates, and there will presently be 
less water above, and more below the dam- 
head, ami it will soon come to a level in botli 
places. Remove the tax and the prohibition, 
and as the quantity of gold and silver will di- 
minish considerably in Spain and Portugal, 
so it will increase somewhat in other coun- 
tries ; and the value of those metals, their pro- 
portion to the annual produce of land and la^ 
bour, will soon come to a level, or very near 
to a level, in alL Tlie loss which Spain and 
Portugal could sustain by this exportation of 
their gold and silver, would be altogether no- 
minal and imaginary. The nominal value of 
their goods, and of the annual produce of 
their land and labour, would fall, and would 
be expressed or represented by a smaller quan- 
tity of silver than before ; but their real value 
would be the same as before, and would be 
suflScient to maintain, command, and employ 
the same quantity of labour. As the nominal 
value of their goods would fall, the real value of 
wbat remained of their golu and silver would 
rise, and a smaller quantity of those metals 
would answer all the same purposes of com- 
merce and circulation which had employed a 
greater quantity before. Hie gold and silver 
which would go abroad would not go abroad 
for nothing, but would bring back an equal 
value of goods of some kind or other. Those 
goodsy too, would not be all matters of mere 
luxury and expense, to be consumed by idle 
people, who produce nothing in return for 
their consumption. As the real wealth and 
revenue of idle people would not be augment- 
ed by this extraordinary exportation of gold 
and silver, so neither would their consump- 
tion be much augmented by it. Tijose goods 
would probably, the greater part of them, and 
certainly some part of them, consist in mate^ 
riah, tools, and provisions, for the employ- 
ment and maintenance of industrious people, 
who would reproduce, with a profit, the full 
value of their consumption. A part of the 
dead stock of the society would tlius be turned 
into active stock, and would put into motion 
a greater quantity of industry than had been 
employed before. Tlie annual produce of 
tlHfir land and labour would immediately be 
augmented a little, and in a few years would 
probably be augmented a great deal ; their 



industry bdng thus relieved from one of the 
most oppresi&ive burdens which it at present 
labours under. 

The bounty upon the exportation of com 
necessarily operates exactly in the same way 
as this absurd policy of Spain and Portugal. 
Whatever be the actual state of tillage, it ren- 
ders our com somewhat dearer in the home 
market than it othervrise would be in that 
state, and somewhat cheaper in the foreign ; 
and as the average money price of com regu- 
lates, more or less, that of all other commodi- 
ties, it lowers the value of silver considerably 
in the one, and tends to raise it a little in the 
other. It enables foreigners, the Dutch in 
particular, not only to eat our corn cheaper 
than they otherwise a)uld do, but sometimes 
to eat it cheaper than even our own people 
can do upon the same occasions ; as we are 
assured by an excellent authority, that of Sir 
Matthew Decker. It hinders our own work- 
men from furnishing their goods for so small 
a quantity of silver as they othervrise might 
do, and enables the Dutch to furnish theirs 
for a smaller. It tends to render our manu- 
factures somewhat dearer in every market, and 
theirs somewhat cheaper, than they otherwise 
would be, and consequently to give their in- 
dustry a double advantage over our own. 

The bounty, as it raises in the home mar- 
ket, not so much the real, as the nominal 
price of our com ; as it augments, not the 
quantity of labour which a certain quantity of 
com can maintain and employ, but only the 
quantity of silver which it vrill exchange for ; 
it discourages our manufactures, vrithout ren- 
dering any considerable service, either to our 
farmers or country gentlemen. It puts, in- 
deed, a litde more money into the pockets of 
both, and it will perhaps be somewhat diffi. 
cult to persuade the greater part of them that 
this is not rendering them a very considerable 
service. But if this money sinks in its value, 
in the quantity of labour, provisions, and 
home-made commodities of all different kinds 
which it is capable of purchasing, as much as 
it rises in its quantity, the service will be little 
more than nominal and imaginary. 

There is, perhaps, but one set of men in 
the whole commonwealth to whom the bounty 
either was or could be essentially serviceable. 
These were the com merchants, the exporters 
and importers of com. In years of plenty, 
the bounty necessarily occasioned a greater 
exportation than would otherwise have taken 
place ; and by hindering the plenty of the one 
year from relieving the scarcity of another, it 
occasioned in years of scarcity a greater im- 
portation than would otherwise have been ne- 
! cessary. It increased the business of the com 
I merchant in both ; and in tlie yean of scar- 
I city, it not only enabled him to import a great- 
er quantity, but to sell it for a better pricey 
: and consequently with a greater profit, than 
[he could otherwise have made, if the plenty 
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of one year had not been more or less hinder- 
ed from relieving the scarcity of another. It 
b in this set of men, accordingly, that I have 
observed the greatest seal for the continuance 
or renewal of the bounty. 

Our country gentlemen, when they imposed 
the high duties upon the exportation of foreign 
com, which in times of moderate plenty a- 
mount to a prohibition, and when they estab- 
lished the bounty, seem to have imitated the 
conduct of our manufacturers. By the one 
institution, they secured to themselves the mo- 
nopoly of the home market, and by the other 
they endeavoured to prevent that market from 
ever being overstocked with their commodity. 
By botli they endeavoured to raise its real value, 
in the same manner as our manufacturers had, 
by the like institutions, raised the real value 
of many different sorts of manufactured goods. 
Tfiey did not, perhaps, attend to the great and 
essential difference which nature has establish- 
ed between com and almost every other sort 
of goods. When, either by the monopoly of 
the home market, or by a bounty upon expor 
Ution, you enable our woollen or linen manu- 
facturers to sell their goods for somewhat a 
better price than they otherwise could get for 
tliein, you raise, not only the nominal, but the 
real price of tliose goods ; you render them 
equivalent to a greater qtiantity of labour and 
subsistence ; you increase not only the nomi- 
nal, but the real profit, the real wealth and 
revenue of those manufacturers ; and you en- 
able tliem, either to live better themselves, or 
to employ a greater quantity of labour in those 
particular m.mufactures. You really encour- 
age those manufactures, and direct towards 
tliem a greater quantity of the industry of the 
country than what would properly go to them 
of its own acconL But when, by the like in- 
stitutions, you raise the nominal or money 
price of com, you do not raise its real value ; 
you do not increase the real wealth, the real 
revenue, either of our farmers or country gen- 
tlemen ; you do not encourage the growth of 
corn, because you do not enable them to main- 
tain and employ more labourers in raising it. 
The nature of things has stamped upon com 
a real value, which cannot be altered by 
merely altering its money price. No boun^ 
upon exportation, no monopoly of tlie home 
market, can raise that value. I1ie freest com- 
petition cannot lower it. Through the world 
in general, that value is equal to the quantity 
of labour which it can maintain, and in every 
|«rticular place it is equal to the quantity of 
labour which it can maintain in the way, 
whether liberal, moderate, or scanty, in which 
labour is commonly maintained in that place. 
Woollen or linen cloth are not the regulating 
commodities by which the real value of all 
other commodities must be finally measured 
and determined ; com is. The real value of 
every other commodity is finally measured and 
determined by tlie proportion which its aver- 



age money price bear* to the average money 
price of com. The real value of con> docs 
not vary with those variations in its average 
money price, which sometimes occur from one 
century to another ; it is the real value of ^- 
ver wich varies with them. 

Bounties upon the exportation of any home, 
made commodity are liable, first, to that gt- 
neral objection which may be made to all the 
diflferent expedients of the mercantile system ; 
the objection of forcing some part of the in- 
dustry of the country into a channel less ad- 
vantageous than that in which it would mn 
of its own accord ; and, secondly, to the par- 
ticular objection of forcing it not only into a 
channel that is less advantageous* but into 
one that is actually disadvantageous ; the trade 
which cannot be carried on but by means of a 
bounty being necessarily a losing trade. T)ie 
bounty upon the ex^iortation of com is liable 
to this further objection, that it can in no re- 
spect promote the raising of that particular 
commodity of which it was meant to encour- 
age the production. When our country gen- 
tlemen, therefore, demanded the establishment 
of the bounty, though they acted in imitation 
of our merchants and manufacturers, tbey did 
not act with that complete comprehension of 
their own interest, which commonly directs 
the conduct of those two other orders of peo- 
ple. They loaded the public revenue with a 
very considerable expense: they imposed a 
very heavy tax upon the whole body of the 
people ; but they did not, in any sensible de- 
gree, increase the real value of their own com- 
modity ; and by lowering somewhat the real 
value of silver, they discouraged, in some de- 
gree, the general industry of the country, and, 
instead of advancing, retarded more or less 
the improvement of their own lands, whic^ 
necessarily depend upon the general industry 
of the country. 

To encourage the production of any com- 
modity, a bounty upon production, one should 
imagine, would have a more direct operatioa 
than one upon exportation. It would, be- 
sides, impose only one tax upon the people, 
that which they must contribute in order to 
pay the bounty. Instead of raising, it would 
tend to lower the price of the commodity in 
the home market ; and thereby, instead of im- 
posing a second tax upon the people, it might, 
at least in part, repay them for what they had 
contributed to the first Bounties upon pro- 
duction, however, have been very rarely grant- 
ed. The prejudices established by the com- 
mercial system have taught us to believe, that 
national wealth arises more immediately from 
exportation than from production. It has 
been more favoured, accordingly, as the more 
immediate means of bringing money into the 
country. Bounties upon production, it has 
been said too, have been found by experience 
more liable to frauds than those upon expor- 
tation. How far this is true, 1 know noc 
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That bounties upon exportation haye been 
abu«ed, to many fraudulent purposes, is very 
well known. But it is not the interest of 
merchants and manufacturers, the great in- 
ventors of all these expedients, that the home 
market should be overstocked with their goods; 
an event which a bounty upon production 
might sometimes occasion. A bounty upon 
exportation, by enabling them to send abroad 
their surplus part, and to keep up the price of 
what renoains in the home market, effectually 
prevents this. Of all the expedients of the 
mercaxtile system, accordingly, it is the one 
of which they are the fondest. I have known 
the different undertakers of some particular 
works, agree privately among themselves to 
give a bounty out of their own pockets upon 
the exportation of a certain proportion of the 
goods which they dealt in. This expedient 
succeeded so well, that it more than doubled 
the price of their goods in the home market, 
notwithstanding a very considerable increase 
in the produce. The operation of the bounty 
upon com must have been wonderfully dif- 
ferent, if it has lowered the money price of 
that commodity. 

Something Uke a bounty upon production, 
however, has been granted upon some parti- 
cular occasions. The tonnage bounties given 
to the white herring and whale fisheries may, 
perliapsy be considered as somewhat of this 
nature. They tend directly, it may be sup- 
posed, to render the goods cheaper in the 
home market than they otherwise would be. 
In other respects, their effects, it must be 
acknowledged, are the same as those of boun- 
ties upon exportation. By means of them, 
a part of the capital of the country is em- 
ployed in bringing goods to market, of which 
the price does not repay the cost, together 
with the ordinary profits of stock. 

But though the tonnage bounties to those 
fisheries do not contribute to the opulence of 
the nation, it may, perhsps, be thought that 
they contribute to its defence, by augmenting 
the number of its sailors and shipping. This, 
it may be alleged, may sometimes be done 
by means of such bounties, at a much smaller 
expense than by keeping up a great standing 
navy, if I may use such an expression, in the 
«aroe way as a standing army. 

Notwithstanding these favourable allege 
tions, however, the following considerations 
dispose me to believe, that in granting at least 
one of these bounties, the legislature has been 
very grossly imposed upon : 

FtrUj Tlie herring-buss bounty seems too 
Urge. 

From the commencement of the winter fish- 
ing 1771, to the end of the winter fishing 
1781, the tonnage bounty upon the herring- 
buss fishery has been at thirty shillings the 
too. During these eleven years, the whole 
number cX barrels caught by the herring-buss 
fishcnr of Scotland amounted to 378,347. 
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The herrings caught and cured ai sea are 
called sea-sticks. In order to render them 
what are called merchantable herrings, it is 
necessary to repack them with an additional 
quantity of salt ; and in this case, it is reck- 
oned, that three barrels of sea-sticks are usu- 
ally repacked into two barrels of merchantable 
herrings. The number of barreb of mer- 
chantable herrings, therefore, caught during 
these eleven years, will amount only, according 
to this account, to 252,23 1 j. During these ele- 
ven years, the tonnage bounties paid amounted 
to L. 155,463 : lis. or 8s. 2|d. upon every 
barrel of sea-sticks, and to 12s. Sjd. upon 
every barrel of merchantable herrings. 

llie salt with which these herrings are cured 
is sometimes Scotch, and sometimes foreign 
salt ; both which are delivered, free of all ex- 
cise duty, to the fish-curers. The excise duty 
upon Scotch salt is at present Is. 6d., that 
upon foreign salt 10s. the bushel. A barrel 
of herrings is supposed to require about one 
bushel and one-fourth of a bushel foreign 
salt. Two bushels are the supposed average 
of Scotch salt If the herrings are entered 
for exportation, no part of this duty is paid 
up ; if entered for home consumption, whe- 
ther the herrings were cured with foreign or 
with Scotch salt, only one shilling the barrel 
is paid up. It was the old Scotch duty upon 
a bushel of salt, the quantity which, at a low 
estimation, had been supposed necessary for 
curing a barrel of herrings. In Scotland, fo- 
reign salt is very little used for any other pur- 
pose but the curing of fish. But from the 
5th April 1771 to the 5th April 1782, the 
quantity of foreign salt imported amounted to 
936,974 bushels, at eighty-four pounds th« 
bushel ; the quantity of Scotch salt delivered 
from the works to the fish-curers, to no more 
than 168,226, at fifty-six pounds the bushel 
only. It would appear, therefore, that it is 
principally foreign salt that is used in the fish- 
eries. Upon every barrel of herrings exporte<^ 
there is, besides, a bounty of 2s. 8d. and more 
than two-thirds of the buss-caught herrings 
are exported. Put all these things together, 
and you will find that, during these elevei| 
years, every barrel of buss-caught herrings 
cured with Scotch salt, when exported, hat 
cost government 17s. llM. ; and, when en- 
tered for home consumpuon, 14s. S}d. ; and 
that every barrel cured with foreign salt, when 
exported, has cost government L. 1 : 7 : 5}d. ; 
and, when entered for home consumption, 
L. 1 : 3 : 9jd. The price of a barrel of good 
merchantable herrings runs from seventeen 
and eighteen to four and five-and-twenty shil- 
lings ; about a guinea at an average.* 

Secondly, The bounty to the white-herring 
fishery is a tonnage bounty, and is propor- 
tioned to the burden of the ship, not to her dili- 
gence or success in the fishery ; and it has, 1 
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am afraldy been too common for the vessels to 
Rt out for the sole purpose of catching, not 
tlic fish, but the bounty. In the year 1759, 
when the bounty was at fifty shillings the ton, 
the whole buss fishery of Scotland brought 
in only four barrels of sea-sticka. In that 
year, each barrel of sea-stickj cost govern- 
ment, in bounties alone, L.113 : 15s.; each 
Cwrrcl of merchantable herrings L.159: 7 : 6. 

Thirdly^ The mode of fishing, for which 
this tonnage bounty in the white herring fish- 
ery has been given (by busses or decked ves- 
sels from twenty to eighty tons burden), seems 
not so well adapted to the situation of Scot- 
land, as to that of Holland, from the practice 
of which country it appears to have been bor- 
rowed. Holland lies at a great distance from 
the scaa to which herrings are known prin- 
cipally to resort, and can, therefore, carry on 
that fishery only in decked vessels, which can 
carry water and provisions sufficient for a 
voyage to a distant sea ; but the Hebrides, or 
Western Islands, the islands of Shetland, and 
the northern and north-western coasU of Scot- 
land, the countries in whose neighbourhood 
the herring fishery is principally carried on. 
are everywhere intersected by arms of the sea, 
which run up a considerable way into the 
land, and which, in the language of the coun- 
try, are called sea-lochs. It is to tliese sea- 
lochs that the herrings principally resort dur- 
ing the leaaons in which they visit those seas ; 
for the visits of this, and, I am assured, of 
many other sorts of fish, are not quite regular 
and constant A bba.-fi&hery, therefore, seenos 
to be the mode of fishing best adapted to the 
peculiar situation of Scotland, the fishers car- 
rying the herrings on shore as fast as they are 
taken, to be either cured or consumed freslu 
But the great encouragement which a bounty 
of SOs. the ton gives to the buss-fishery, is 
necessarily a discouragement to the boat-fish, 
ery, which, having no such bounty, cannot 
bring its cured fish to market upon the same 
terms as the buss-fishery. The boat-fishery, 
accordingly, which, before the establishment 
of the buss-bounty, was very considerable, and 
is said to have employed a number of seamen, 
not inferior to what the buss-fishery employs 
at present, is now gone almost entirely to 
decay. Of the former extent, however, of this 
now ruined and abandoned fishery, I must 
acknowledge that I cannot pretend to speak 
with much precision. As no bounty was paid 
upon tlie outfit of the boat-fishery, no account 
was taken of it by the ofiScers of the customs 
or salt duties. 

Fourthly, In many parts of Scotland, dur 
ing certain seasons of the year, herrings make 
no inconsideral)le i>art of the food of tlie com- 
mon people. A bounty which tended to lower 
their price in tlie home market, might contri- 
bute a good deal to the relief of a great num- 
ber of our fellow-subjects, whose circumstances 
are by no means affluent. But the herring- 



buss bounty contributes U\ no such good pur 
pose. It has ruined the boat fishery, which is 
by far the best adapted for the supply of thr 
home market ; and the additional bounty of 
2s. 8d. the barrel upon exportation, carries 
the greater part, more than two-thirds, of the 
produce of the buss-fishery abroad. Between 
thirty and forty years ago, before the establi&h. 
ment of the buss-bounty, 16s. the barrel, I 
have been assured, was the common price of 
white herrings. Bet^-een ten and fifteen years 
ago, before the boat-fishery was enrirdy ruin- 
ed, the price was said to have run from se\-en. 
teen to twenty shillings the barreL For thes^ 
last five years, it has, at an average, been at 
twenty-five shillings the barreL This high 
price, however, may have been owing to the 
real scarcity of tlie herrings upon the coast of 
Scotland. I must observe, too, that the cask 
or barrel, which is usually sold with the her- 
rings, and of which the price is included in 
all the foregoing prices, has, since the com- 
mencement of the American war, risen to 
about double its former price, or from about 
3s. to about 6s. I must likewise observe, 
that the accounts I have received of the pric(r» 
of former times, have been by no means quite 
uniform and consistent, and an old nuui of 
great accuracy and experience has assured me, 
that, more than fifty years ago, a guinea wn 
the usual price of a barrel of good merrfaant- 
able herrings; and this, I imagine, may stili 
be looked upon as the average price. All ac- 
counts, however, I tliink, agree that the price 
has not been lowered in tlie home market ia 
consequence of the buss-hounty. 

When the undertakers of fisheries, aAer 
such liberal bounties Iiave been bestowed upoo 
them, continue to sell their commodity at the 
same, or even at a higher jprice than they were 
accustomed to do before, it might be expected 
that their profits should be very great ; and it 
is not improbable that those of some indivi- 
duals may have been sow In general, how- 
ever, I have every reason to believe they hare 
been quite otherwise. The usual effect of 
such bounties is, to encourage rash under- 
takers to adventure in a business which they 
do not understand; and what they lo&e by 
their own negligence and ignorance, morr 
than compensates all that they can gain by 
the utmost liberality of government. In 175(\ 
by the same act wluch first gave the bounty 
of SOs. the ton for the encouragement of the 
white herring fishery (the 2Sd Geo. II. rhap. 
24), a joint stock company was erected, witJi 
a capital of L. 500,000, to which the subscrib- 
ers (over and above all other encouragrmeow 
the tonnage bounty just now mentioned, the 
exportation bounty of 2s. 8d. the barrel, the 
delivery of both British and foreign sah duty 
free) were, during the space of fourteen ye?rv 
for every hundred pounds which they mj!>- 
scribed and paid into the stock of the socit-ty, 
entitled to tlirec pounds a-ycar, to be pni<] l*t 
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the recdTer-general of the customs in equal 
Itatf-yoarl J pa^inents. Besides this great com- 
pAny> the residence of whose goremor and 
directors was to be in London, it was declared 
lawful to erect different Bshing chambers in 
all the different out-ports of the kingdom, 
provided a sum not less than L. 10,000 was 
subficribed into the capital of each, to be ma- 
naged at its own risk, and for its own profit 
and loss. The same annuity, and the same 
encouragements of all kinds, were given to 
the trade of those inferior chambers as to that 
of the great company. Tlie subscription of 
the greftt company was soon filled up, and se- 
veral different fishing c)iaml>ers were erected 
in the different out-ports of the kingdom. In 
spite of all these encouragements, almost all 
tiiosc different companies, both great and 
small, lost either the whole or the greater 
|iart of tiieir capitals; scarce a vestige now 
remains of any of them, and the white-herring 
fishery is now entirely, or almost entirely, car- 
ried on by private adventurers. 

If any particular manufacture was neces- 
sary, indeed, for the defence of the society, it 
might not always be prudent to depend upon 
our neighbours for tlie supply; and if such 
manufacture could not otherwise be supported 
at home, it might not be unreasonable that all 
the other branches of industry should be taxed 
in order to support it. The bounties upon 
the exportation of British made sail-cloth, and 
British made gunpowder, may, perhaps, both 
be vindicated upon this principle. 

But though it can very seldom be reason- 
able to tax the industry of the great body of 
the people, in order^to support that of some 
particular class of manufacturers ; yet, in the 
wantonness of great prosperity, when the pub- 
lic enjoys a greater revenue than it knows 
well what to do with, to give such bounties 
to favourite manufactures, may, perhaps, be 
as natural as to incur any other idle expense. 
In public, as well as in private expenses, great 
wealth, may, perhaps, frequently be admitted 
as an apology for great folly. But there must 
surely be something more than ordinary ab- 
surdity in continuing such profusion in times 
of general difficulty and distress. 

What is called a bounty, is sometimes no 
more than a drawback, and, consequently, is 
sot liable to the same objections as what is 
properly a bounty. The bounty, for example, 
upon refined sugar exported, may be consi- 
dtrrvd as a drawback of the duties upon the 
brown and Muscovado sugars, from which it 
Is made ; the bounty upon wrought silk ex- 
ported, a drawback of the duties upon raw and 
thrown silk imported ; the bounty upon gun- 
powder exported, a drawback of the duties 
u|Mm brimntonc and Mdtpetre imported. In 
the langua^re of tlic customs, tliose allowances 
only are called draw|>acks which are given 
up»n good^ exported in tlic same form in which 
iJicy are imported. When that form has been 



so altered by manufacture of any kind as to 
come under a new denomination, tlicy are 
called bounties. 

Premiums given by the public to artists 
and manufacturers, who excel in their parti- 
cular occup ftions, are not liable to the same 
objections as bounties. By encouraging ex- 
traordinary dexterity and ingenuity, they serve 
to keep up tlie emuLition of the workmen ac- 
tually employed in those respective occupa- 
tions, and are not considerable enough to 
turn towards any one of them a greater share 
of the capital of the country than what would 
go to it of its own accord. Their tendency 
is not to overturn the natural balance of em- 
ployments, but to render the work which is 
done in each as perfect and complete as pos- 
sible. The expense of premiums, besides, is 
very trifling, that of bounties very great. The 
bounty upon corn alone has sometimes cost 
the public, in one year, more than L. 300,000. 

Bounties are sometimes called premiums, 
as drawbacks are sometimes called bounties. 
But we must, in all cases, attend to the n»< 
ture of the thing, without paying any regard 
to the word. 



Digression ctmcenang the Com Trade ana 
Com Laws. 

I cannot conclude this chapter concerning 
bounties, without observing, that the praises 
which have been bestowed upon the law which 
establishes the bounty upon the exportation of 
com, and upon that system of r^ulations 
which is connected with it, are altogether un- 
merited. A particular examination of the na- 
ture of the com trade, and of the principal 
British laws which relate to it, will sufficiently 
demonstrate the truth of this assertion. The 
gre:il importance of this sabfect must justify 
the length of the digression. 

The trade of the corn merdiant is composed 
of four different branches, which, though they 
may sometimes be all carried on by the same 
person, are, in their own nature, four sepa- 
rate and distinct trades. These are, first, the 
trade of tlie inland dealer ; secondly, that of 
the merchant-importer for homo consumption ; 
thirdly, that of the merchant-exporter of home 
produce for foreign consumption; and, fourtli- 
ly, that of tlie merchanUcarrier, or of the im- 
porter of corn, in order to export it again. 

I. The interest of the inland dealer, and 
tliat of the great body of the people, how op. 
posite soever they may at first appear, are, 
even in years of the greatest scarcity, exactly 
the same. It is his interest to raise the price 
of his corn as high as the real scarcity of the 
season requires, and it can never be his inte- 
rest to raise it higher. By raising the price, 
he discourages the consumption, and puts 
every body more or less, but particularly the 
inferior ranks of people, upon tlmf^ and ;-ood 
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Were it possible, indeed, for one great cobs- 
psny of merchants to poswss themadTcs o^ 
the whole crop of an extensTe coaabyv it 
might perhaps be their interest to deal wita 
it, as the Dutdi are said to do with the wfi- 
oeries of the Moluccas, to destroy or throw- 
away a coDsiderable port of it, in order lo 
keep up the price of the rest. But it is i 
possible, eTen by the Tiolence <^ law, to < 
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managemenL If, by raising it too high, he 
discoursges the consumption so much that the 
supply of the season is likely to go beyond the 
consumption of the seascm, and to last for some 
time after the next crop be^os to come in, he 
runs the hazard, not only of losing a consi- 
derable part of his com by natural causes, but 
of being obliged to sell what remains of it 
for mudi less than what he might have had 

for it several months before. If, by not rais- ! blish sudi an extensive monopoly with regard 
*ng the price high enough, he discourages- tocom ; and wherever the law l^vcs the txade 
the consumption so little, that the supply of free, it is of all commodities the least liable to 
the season is likely to &I1 short of the con- be engrossed or monopolised by the fbroe of 
sumption of the season, he not only loses a ■ a few large capitals, which buy up tbc gieau-r 
part of the profit which be mi^t otherwise ■ part of it. Not only its value far exceeds what 
have made, but he exposes the people to suf- 1 the capitals of a few private men are capable 
fer before the end of the season, instead of of purchasing ; but, supposing tfacy were ca- 
Ae hardships of a dearth, the dreadful horrors pable of purchasing it, the maniMr in whicii 
of a famine. It is the interest of the people ^ it is produced renders this purchase altoge- 
diat their daily, weekly, and monthly con-,ther impracticable. As, in every dviUz«d 
sumption should be proportioned as exactly country, it is the commodity of which the an- 
as possible to the supply of the season. • The nual consumption is the grntest; so a ffrmur 
interest of the inland com dealer b the same, quantity of industry is annu a ll y employed in 
By supplying them, as nearly as he can judge, 1 producing com than in produdng any ocfaer 
in this proponion, he is likely to sell all his j commodity. When it first cornea from the 
com for the highest price, and with the great- 1 ground, too, it is necessarily divided among a 
est profit ; and his knowledge of the state of. greater number of owners than any otfao' com- 
the crop, and of his daily, weekly, and monthly ' roodity ; and these owners can never be ool- 
lales, enables him to judge, with more or less lected into one place, like a number oi inde- 
accuracy, how far they really are supplied in , pendent manufacturers, but are neoessarOy 
Jiis manner. Without intending the interest . scattered through all the different comers of 
of the people, he is necessarily led, by a re- • the country. These first owners either im- 
gaid to his own interest, to treat them, even . mediately supply the consumets in their own 
m years of scarcity, pretty much in the same neighbourhood, or they supply other inland 
manner as the prudent master of a vessel is dealers who supply those consomcrs. The 
sometimes obliged to treat his crew. When inland dealers in com, therefore^ indnding 
he foresees that provisions are likely to run both the fanner and the baker, are necessarily 



short, be puts them upon short allowance. 
Though from excess of caution he should 
sometimes do thb without any real necessity, 
yet all the inconveniencies which his crew can 
thereby suffer are inconsiderable, in compari- 
son of the danger, misery, and ruin, to which 
they might sometimes be exposed by a less 
provident conduct. Though, from excess of 
avarice, in the same manner, the inland com 
merchant should sometimes raise the price of 
his com somewhat higher than the scarcity of 
the season requires, yet all the inconveniencies 
which the people can suffer from this conduct, 
which effectually secures them from a famine 
in the end of the season, are inconsiderable, 
in comparison of what they might have been 
exposed to by a more liberal way of dealing 
in the b^inning of it The com merchant 
himself is likely to suff*er the most by this ex- 
cess of avarice ; not only from the indigna- 
tion which it generally excites against him, 
but, though he should escape the effects of 
this indignation, from the quantity of com 
which it necessarily leaves upon his hands in 
the end of the season, and which, if the next 
season happens to prove favourable, he must 
always sell for a much lower price than he 
might otherwise have had. 



more numerous than the dealers in any other 
commodity; ■t»*< thtnr Ai^tp^n^^A «n««»L^« ww^^ 
deis it altogether impossible for them to enter 
into any general combination. If, in a year 
of scarcity, therefore, any of them afaoold find 
that he had a good deal more com upon haztd 
than, at the current price, he coold hope to 
dispose of before the end of the season, be 
would never think of keeping up thb price to 
hb own loss, and to the sole benefit of hb 
rivals and competitorB, but would anmedi- 
ately lower it, in order to get rid of hb com 
before the new crop began to come in. The 
same motives, the same intoesta, which would 
thus regulate the conduct of any one dealer, 
would regulate diat of every other, and ob 
lige them all in general to sell their corn at 
the price which, according to the best of their 
judgment, was most suitable to the scarcity or 
plenty of the seasoiu 

Whoever examines, with attention, the his- 
tory of the dearths and fismines which hx%t 
afflicted any part of £urope during either the 
course of the present or that of the two pre- 
ceding centuries, of several of which we ha«« 
pretty exact accounts, will find, I believe, xhat 
a dearth never has arisen from any combina. 
tion among the inland dealers in com, do* 
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from any other cause bat a real acarcity, oc- | In yean of scarcity, the inferior ranks of 
casioncd somedmes, perhaps, and in some par- people impute their distress to the avarice of 
ticular places, by the waste of war, but in by I the corn merchant, who becomes the object of 
far the greatest number of cases by the fault | their hatred and indignation. Instead of mak- 
of the seasons ; and that a famine has nerer , ing profit upon such occasions, therefore, he 
arisen from any other cause but the Tiolence is often in danger of being utterly ruined, 
of government attempting, by improper means, and of having his magazines plundered and 
to remedy the inconveniendes of a dearth. | destroyed by tlieir violence. It is in years of 
In an extensive com country, between all ' scarcity, however, when prices are high, that 
the <lifferent parts of which there is a fVee | the com merchant expects to make his principal 
rominerce and communication, the scarcity [ profit. He is generally in contract with some 
occasioned by the most unfavourable seasons farmers to furnish him, for a certain number 
can never be so great as to produce a famine ; ! of years, with a certain quantity of com, at a 
and the scantiest crop, if managed with fm- ! certain prices lliis contract price is settled 
gality and economy, will maintain, through according to what is supposed to be the mo- 
the year, the same number of people that are ' derate and reasonable, that is, the ordinary or 
commonly fed in a more affluent manner by ' average price, which, before the late years of 
one of moderate plenty. The seasons most ' scarcity, was commonly about 28s. for the 
unlavourable to the crop are those of exces- ' quarter of wheat, and for that of other grain 
nvc drought or excessive rain. But as corn , in proportion. In years of scarcity, therefore, 
grows equally upon high and low lands, upon the com merchant buys a great part of his com 
grounds that are disposed to be too wet, and , for the ordinary price, and sells it for a much 
upon those that are disposed to be too dry, higher. That this extraordinary profit, how 
either the drought or the rain, which is hurt- ' ever, is no more than sufficient to put his 
ful to one part of the country, is favourable trade upon a fair level with other trades, and 
to another ; and though, both in the wet and { to compensate the many losses which he sus. 
in ttie dry season, the crop is a good deal less | tains upon other occasions, both from the pe- 
than in one more properly tempered ; yet, in . rishable nature of the commodity itself, and 
both, what is lost in one part of the country from the frequent and unforeseen fluctuations 
is in aome measure compensated by what is , of its price, seems evident enough, from this 
gained in the other. In rice countries, where I single circumstance, that great fortunes are as 
the crop not only requires a very moist soil, I seldom made in this as in any other trade, 
but where, in a certain period of its growing, I The popular odium, however, which attends 
it must be laid under water, the effects of a ; it in yean of scarcity, the only yean in which 
drought are much more dismaL Even in such it can be very profitable, renden people of cha. 



countriea, however, the drought is, perhaps, 
scarce ever so universal as necessarily to occa- 
sion a famine, if the government would allow 
a free trade. The drought in Bengal, a few 
yeare ago, might probably have occasioned a 
very great dearth. Some improper regulations, 
•ome injudicious restraints, imposed by the 
serranta of the East India Company upon the 
rice trade, contributed, perhaps, to turn that 
dearth into a famine. 

When the govemment, in order to remedy 
the inconvenienciet of a dearth, ordera all the 
dealera to sell their com at what it supposes a 
reasonable price, it either hindera them from 
bringing it to market, which may sometimes 
produce a famine even in the beginning of the 
season ; or, if they bring it thither, it enables 
the people, and thereby encourages them to 
consume it so fast as must necessarily produce 
a famine before the end of the season. The 
unlimited, unrestrained freedom of the corn 
trade, as it is the only efiectual preventive of 
the miseries of a famine, so it is the best pal- 
liative of the inconvcnicncies of a dearth; for 



racter and fortune averse to enter into it It 
is abandoned to an inferior set of dealen; 
and millers, bakers, meal-men, and meal-fac- 
tors,together with a number of wretched huck- 
sters, ara almost the only middle people that, 
in the home nuurket, come between the grower 
and the consumer. 

The ancient policy of Europe, instead of 
discountenancing this popular odium against 
a trade so beneficial to the public, seems, on 
the contrary, to have authorised and encou- 
raged it. 

By the 5th and 6th of Edward VI. cap. 14, 
it was enacted, that whoever should buy any 
com or grain, with intent to sell it again, 
should be reputed an unlawful engrosser, and 
should, for the first fault, suffer two months 
imprisonment, and forfeit the value of the 
com ; for the second, suffer six months impri- 
sonment, and forfeit double the value ; and, 
for the third, be set in the pillory, suffer im- 
prisonment during the king's pleasure, and 
forfeit all bis good.H and chattels. The ancient 
|x>licy of most other parts of Europe was no 



the inconveniencii'S of a real scarcity cannot i better than that of England, 



be remedied ; they can only be palliated. No 
trade deserves more the full protection of the 
law, and no trade requires it so much ; be- 
cause no trade is so much exposed to popular 
odium. 



Our ancestore seem to have imagined, that 
the people would buy their com cheaper of 
the farmer than of the corn merchant, who, 
they were afraid, would require, o^er and 
above the price which he paid to the faniuT. 
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an exorbitant profit to bmiaelC. Tlwy 
vouredy therefore, to annihilate his trade alli»- 
gether. Tbej even eodesTOured to faiiuler, as 
much as possible, aoy micidle man of any 
kind from coming in between the grower and 
the oonsnmer; and this was the meaning of 
the many restiaints which they imposed upon 
the trade of those whom they called kiddiers 
or carriers of com ; a trade whidi nobo^ was 
allowed to exercise witbottt a licence, ascertain, 
ing his qualifications as a man of probity and 
fair dealing. The authority of three justices of 
the peace was, by the statute of Edward VL 
necessary in order to grant this licence. But 
even this restraint was afterwards thou^^t in- 
sufficient, and, by a statute of Elizabeth, the 
pritril^e of granting it was confined to the 
quartcr-seasioos. 

The ancient policy of Europe endeavooicd, 
in this manner, to regulate agriculture, the 
great trade of the country, by maxims quite 
different from those which it established with 
regard to manufactures, the great trade of the 
towns. By leairinga farmer no other custom- 
ers but either the consumers or their imme- 
diate facton, the kidden and cairiers of com, 
it cndeaToured to force him fo exerdse the 
trade, not only of a farmer, but of a com mer- 
chant, or com retailer. On the contrary, it, 
in many cases, prohibited the manufacturer 
from exercising the trade of a shopkeeper, or 
from selling his own goods by retaiL It 
meant, by the one law, to promote the gene- 
ral interest of the country, or to render com 
cheap^ without, perhaps, its being well under- 
stood how this was to be done. By the other, 
it meant to promote that of a particular order 
of men, the shopkeepers, who would be so 
much undersold by the mannfarturer, it was 
supposed, that their trade would be ruined, 
if he was allowed to retail at alL 

llie manufacturer, however, though he had 
been allowed to keep a shop, and to sell his 
own goods by retail, could not have undersold 
the common shopkeeper. Whatever part of 
bis capital he might have placed in his shop, 
ne must have withdrawn it from his manufac- 
ture. In order to carry on his business on a 
level with that of other people, as he must 
have had the profit of a manufacturer on the 
one part, so he must have had that of a shop- 
keeper upon the other. Let us suppose, for 
example, that in the particular town where he 
lived, ten per cent, was the ordinary profit 
both of manufacturing and shopkeeping stock ; 
he must in this case have charged upon every 
piece of his own goods, which he sold in his 
shop, a profit of twenty per cent. When he 
carried Uiem from his workhouse to his shop, 
he must have valued them at the price for 
which he could have sold them to a dealer or 
shopkeeper, who would have bought them by 
wholesale. If he valued them lower, he lost 
a part of the profit of his manufacturing ca- 
pital. "mieUy again, be sold them from his 
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shop, nnlcss be gocibe same price i 
shopkeeper would have sold tfaeso, be lost a 
part of the profit of hb shopkeeping caphai 
Though he might appear, tbei ef ote, to make 
a doable profit npon the same piece of goodi. 
yet, as these goods made succeanvely a part 
of two distinct capitals, be made but a singk 
profit upon the wfade capital emfJoyed aboot 

an ; and if he made leas than bis profit, be 

s a loser, and did not employ bis whole ca- 
pital with the same advantage as the greater 
part of his nca^bboors. 

MThat the maimfiKtnicr was psotukitei to 
do, the farmer waa in some measorv enjoined 
to do ; to divide his capital bct w e c u two dif. 
ferent employments; to keep one port of ii 
in his granaries and stack-yard, for sopphic' 
the €iocasional demands of the market, and to 
employ the other in the coltivatioa of bis 

uL But as he could not aflfbrd to emplov 
the latter for less than the ordinary profits of 
farming stock, so be could as little afford to 
employ the former for leas tfian the ordinary 
profits of mercantile sto^ Whether the stock 
which really carried on the basaneas of a com 
merchant belonged to the poson who was 
called a farmer, or to the person who was call- 
ed a com merchant, an equal profit was ia 
both cases requisite, in order to indemnify its 
owner for employing it in this manner, in 
order to put his business on alevel with other 
trades, arid in order to hinder him from bsv- 
ing an interest to change it as soon as posd. 
ble for some other. The farmer, therrfure, 
who waa thua forced to exercise the trade of 
a com merchant, could not afford to sdl his 
com cheaper than any other com merchant 
would have been obliged to do in the case of 
a free compedtion. 

The dealer who can employ bis whole stock 
in one single branch of iMisiness, has an ad- 
vantage of the same kind with the workman 
who can employ his whole labour in one angle 
operation. As the latter acquires a dexteritv 
which enables him, with the same two hands 
to perform a much greater quantity of work, 
so the former acquires so easy and ready a 
method of transacting his business, of boTiog 
and disposing of his goods, that with thestme 
capital he can transact a much greater quan- 
tity of business. As the one can commonly 
afford his work a good deal cheaper, so the 
other can commonly afford his goods some- 
what cheaper, than if his stock and attaidoe 
were both employed about a greater variety ot 
objects. The greater part of mannfiMrturen 
could not afford to retail tlieir own goods so 
cheap as a vigilant and active shopkeeper, 
whose sole business it was to buy than hj 
wholesale and to retail them again. The 
greater part of farmers could still less aflfond 
to retail their own corn, to supply the inha. 
bitants of a town, at peibaps four or five milt-s 
distance from the greater part of them, so 
cheap as a vigilant and active corn merch^ut. 
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whose sole businen it was to purchase corn by 
wholesale, to collect it into a great magasine, 
and to retail it again. 

Tbe law which prohibited the manufacturer 
from exercising the trade of a shopkeeper, en* 
desToured to force this division in the employ- 
ment of stock to go on faster than it might 
otherwise have done. The law which obUged 
the larmer to exercise the trade of a com 
merchant, endeavoured to hinder it from go- 
ing on BO fast Both laws were evident vio- 
lations of natural liberty, and therefore un- 
jfist; and they were both, too, as impolitic as 
they were unjust. It is the interest of every 
society, that things of this kind should never 
either be forced or obstructed. The man who 
employs either his labour or his stock in a 
greater variety of ways than his situation ren- 
ders necessary, can never hurt his neighbour 
by underselling him. He may hurt himself, 
and he generally does so. Jack-of-all-trades 
will never be rich, says the proverb. But the 
law ought always to trust people with the care 
of their own interest, as in their local situa- 
tions they must generally be able to judge bet- 
ter of it than the legislature can do. The law, 
however, which obliged the farmer to exercise 
the trade of a com merchant was by far the 
most pernicious of the two. 

It obstracted not only that division in the 
employment of stock which is so advantageous 
to every society, but'it obstructed likewise the 
improvement and cultivation of the land. By 
obliging the farmer to carry on two trades in- 
stead of one, it forced him to divide his capi. 
tal into two parts, of which one only could be 
employed in cultivation. But if he had been 
at liberty to sell his whole crop to a com mer- 
chant as fast as he could thresh it out, his 
whole capital might have returned immedi- 
ately to the land, and have been employed in 
buying more cattle, and hiring more servants, 
in order to improve and cultivate it better. 
But by being obliged to sell his com by re- 
tail, be was obliged to keep a great part of 
his capital in his granaries and stack-yard 
through the year, and could not therefore cul- 
tavate so well as with the same capital he might 
otherwise have done. This law, therefore, 
necessarily obstructed the improvement of the 
land, and, instead of tending to render com 
cheaper, must have tended to render it scarcer, 
and therefore dearer, than it would otherwise 
have been. 

AfUr the business of the farmer, that of the 
com merchant is in reality the trade which, if 
properly protected akd encouraged, would 
contribute the most to the raising of com. It 
would support the trade of the farmer, in the 
•ame manner as the trade of the wholesale 
dealer supports that of the manufacturer. 

The wholesale dealer, by affording a ready 
market to the manufacturer, by taking his goods 
off* bis hand as fast as he can make ibem, and 
by sometimes even advancing their price to him 



before he has made them, enables him to keep 
his whole capital, and sometimes even more 
than his whole capital, constantly employed in 
manufacturing, and consequently to manufac- 
ture a much greater quantity of goods than 
if he was obliged to dispose of them himself 
to the immediate consumers, or even to the 
retailers. As the capital of the wholesale 
merchant, too, is generally sufficient to replace 
that of many manufacturers, this intercourse 
between him and them interests the owner of 
a large capital to support the owners of a great 
number of small ones, and to assist them in 
those losses and misfortunes wliich might o- 
therwise prove ruinous to them. 

An intercourse of the same kind univer- 
sally established between the farmers and tlie . 
com merchants, would be attended with effects 
equally beneficial to the farmers. They would 
be enabled to keep tlieir whole capitals, and 
even more than their whole capitals constantly 
employed in cultivation. In case of any of 
those accidents to which no trade is more li- 
able than theirs, they would find in their or- 
dinary customer, the wealthy com merchant, 
a person who had both an interest to support 
them, and the ability to do it ; and tliey would 
not, as at present, be entirely dependent upon 
the forbearance of their landlord, or the mercy 
of his steward. Were it possible, as perhaps 
it is not, to establish this intercourse univer- 
sally, and all at once ; were it possible to turn 
all at once the whole farming stock of the 
kingdom to its proper business, the<:ultivation 
of land, withdrawing it from every other em- 
ployment into which any part of it may be at 
present diverted ; and were it possible, in or. 
der to support and assist, upon occasion, the 
operations of this great stock, to provide all 
at once another stock almost equally great; it 
is not, perhaps, very easy to imagine how great, 
how extensive, and how sudden, would be the 
improvement which this change of circum- 
stances would alone produce upon the whole 
face of the country. 

The statute of Edward VI. therefore, by 
prohibiting as much as p<wsible any middle 
man from coming in between the grower and 
the consumer, endeavoured to annihilate a 
trade, of which the free exercise is not only 
the best palliative of the inconveniencies of a 
dearth, but the best preventive of that cala. 
mity ; aAer the trade of the farmer, no trade 
contributing so much to the growing of corn 
as that of the com merdjant 

The rigour of this bw was afterwards sof- 
tened by several subsequent statutes, which 
successively permitted the engrossing of corn 
when the price of wheat should not exceed 
20s. and 24s. S2s. and 40s. the quarter. At 
last, by the 15tl) of Charles II. c 7, the en- 
grossing or buymg of com, in order to sell it 
again, as long .as the price of wheat did not 
exceed 48s. the quarter, and that of other 
grain in proportion, was declared lawful to all 
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penont not being ibmtallera, that is, not aelU 
ing again in the same market within three 
months. All the freedom which the trade of 
the inland corn dealer has ever yet enjoyed 
was bestowed upon it by this statute. Tlie 
statute of the twelAh of the present king, 
which repeals almost all the other ancient 
laws against engrossers and forestallers, does 
not repeal the restrictions of this particulai 
statute, which therefore still continue in force. 
This statute, however, authorises in some 
measure two very absurd popular prejudices. 

Fint, It supposes, that when the price of 
wheat has risen so high as 48s. the quarter, 
and that of other grain in proportion, com is 
likely to be so engrossed as to hurt t)ie people. 
But, from what has been already said, it seems 
evident enough, that com can at no price be 
so engrossed by the inland dealers as to hurt 
the people; and 48s. the quarter, besides, 
though it may be considered as a very high 
price, yet, in years of scarcity, it is a price 
which frequently takes place immediately af- 
ter harvest, when scarce any part of the new 
rrop can be sold off, and when it is impossible 
even for ignorance to suppose that any part of 
it can be so engrossed as to hurt the people. 

Seamdly, It supposes that there is a certain 
price at which com is likely to be forestalled, 
that is, bought up in order to be sold again 
soon ^er in the same market, so as to hurt 
the people. But if a merchant ever buys up 
com, either going to a particular market, or 
in a particular market, in order to sell it 
Again soon after in the same market, it 
must be because he judges that the market 
cannot be so liberally supplied through the 
whole season as upon that particular occa- 
sion, and tliat the price, therefore, must aoon 
rise. If he judges wrong in this, and if the 
price does not rise, he not only loses the whole 
profit of the stock which he employs in this 
manner, but a part of the stock itself, by the 
expense and loss which necessarily attend the 
storing and keeping of corn. He harts him- 
self, therefore, much more essentially than he 
can hurt even the particular people whom he 
may hinder from supplying themselves upon 
that particular market day, because they may 
afterwards supply themselves just as cheap up- 
on any other market day. If he judges right, 
instead of hurting the great body of the peo- 
ple, he renders them a most important ser- 
vice. By making them feel the inconveni- 
endes of a dearth somewhat earlier than they 
otherwise might do, he prevents their feeling 
them afterw'ads so severely as they certainly 
would do, if tlie cheapness of price encour- 
aged lb em to consume faster than suited the 
real scaixity of the season. When the scarcity 
u real, the best thing that can be done for the 
people is, to divide the inconvenience of it as 
equally as possible, through all the different 
months and weeks and days of the year. The 
interest of the corn merchant makes him study 
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he can; and as no 
other person can have either the same iote^ 
rest, or the same knowledge, or the same abi- 
lities, to do it so exactly as he^ this most im- 
portant operation of commerce ought to be 
tmsted entirely to him ; or, in other wonk, 
the com trade, so far at least as concerns the 
supply of the home market, ought to be left 
perfectly free. 

The popular fear of engroaaing and fore- 
suiting may be compared to the popular ter. 
rors and suspicions of witdicraft. The un. 
fortunate wretches accused of this latter crime 
were not more innocent of the misfcHtancs 
imputed to them, than those who haw been ac- 
cused of the f<»mcr. The law which pat an end 
to all prosecutions against vritchcraf^ which put 
it out of any man's power to gratify his owa 
malice by accusing his neighbour of that ima- 
ginary crime, seems efiectuaOy to have pot 
an end to those fears and suspicions, by tak. 
ing away the great cause which encouraged 
and supported them. Hie law which would 
restore entire freedom to the inland trade of 
com, would probably prove as eficctnal to put 
an end to the popular fean of engroasing and 
foresuUing. 

The 15th of Charles II. c. 7, however, with 
all its imperfections, has, perhaps, contributed 
more, bodi to the plentiful supply of the home 
market, and to the increase of tillage, than 
any other law in the statute book. It is ftom 
this law that the inland com trade has de- 
rived all tlie liberty and protection which it 
has ever yet enjoyed ; and both the supply isi 
the home market and the interest of tillage 
are much more effectually promoted by the 
inland, than either by the importation or ex- 
portation trade. 

The proportion of the average quantity of 
all sorts of grain imported into Great Britain 
to that of all sorts of grain consumed, it has 
been computed by the author of the TVacts 
upon the Com Txade, does not exceed that of 
one to five hundred and seventy. For sup- 
plying the home market, therefore, the im. 
portance of the inland trade must be to t' at 
of the importation trade as five hundred and 
seventy to one. 

The average quantity of all sorts of grun 
exported from Great Britain does not, accord- 
ing to the same author, exceed the one-and- 
thirtieth part of the annual produce. For the 
encouragement of tillage, therefore^ by pro- 
viding a market for the home produce, the 
unportance of the inland trade must be to that 
of the exportation trade* as thirty to one. 

I have no great faith in political arithme- 
tic, and I mean not to warrant ^e exactness of 
either of these computations. I mention them 
only in order to show of how much le&s conse. 
quence, in the opinion of the most judjdous 
and experienced persons, the foreign trade of 
com is than the home trade. The great cheap- 
ness of com in the years immediately prece^ 
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ing tlw cttabliahment of the bounty may, per- 
hapt with reason, be ascribed in some measure 
to the operation of this statute of Charles II. 
which had been enacted about fiTe-and-twenty 
years before, and which had, therefore, Aill 
lime to produce its effect. 

A very few words will sufficiently explain 
■11 that I have to say concerning the other 
three branches of the corn trade. 

II. The trade of the merchant-importer of 
foreign com for home consumption, evidently 
contributes to the immediate supply of the 
home market, and must so far be immediately 
beneficial to the great body of the people. . It 
tends, indeed, to lower somewhat the average 
immey price of com, but not to diminish its 
real value, or the quantity of labour which it 
is capable of maintaining. If importation was 
•t ail times free, our farmers and country gen- 
tlemen would probably, one year with another, 
get less money for their com than they do at 
present, when importation is at most times in 
effect prohibited ; but the money which they 
got would be of more vahie, would buy more 
goods of all other kinds, and would employ 
Boore labour. Their reel wealth, their real re- 
venae, therefore, would be the same as at pre- 
sent, though it might be expressed by a smaller 
quantity <^ silver, and they would neither be 
disabled nor discouraged from cultivating com 
asmuchastheydoatpresenL On the contrary, 
as the rise in the real value of silver, in con- 
sequence of lowering the money price of com, 
iowers somewhat the money price of all other 
commodities, it gives the industry of the coun- 
try where it takes place some advantage in all 
foreign markets, and thereby tends to encou* 
rage and increase that industry. But the ex« 
tent of the home market for com must be in 
proportion to the general industry of the coun- 
try where it grows, or to the number of those 
who produce something else, and, therefore, 
have something else, or, what comes to the 
same thing, the price of something else, to 
give in exchange for com. But in every coun- 
try, the home market* as it is the nearest and 
most convenient, so is it likewise the greatest 
and most important market for corn. That 
rise in the real value of silver, therefore, which 
is the effect of lowering the average money 
price of com, tends to enlarge the greatest and 
most important market for com, and thereby 
to encourage^ instead of discouraging iu 
growth* 
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By the 2Sd of Charles II. c. IS, the im- 
portation of wheat, whenever the price in the 
home market did not exceed 53s. 4d. tlie 
quarter, was subjected to a duty of 16s. the 
quarter ; and to a duty of 8s. whenever the 
price did not exceed L.4. The former of these 
two prices has, for more than a century past, 
taken place only in times of very great scar- 
city ; and the latter has, so far as I know, not 
taken place at all. Yet, till wheat has risen 
above this latter price, it was, by this statute, 
subjected to a very high duty; and, till it 
had risen above the former, to a duty which 
amounted to a prohibition. The importation 
of other sorts of grain was restrained at rates 
and by duties, in proportion to the value of 
the grain, almost equally high. * Subsequent 
laws still further increased those duties. 

The distress which, in years of scarcity, the 
strict execution of those laws might have 
brought upon the people, would probably 
have been very great ; but, upon such occa- 
sions, its execution was generally suspended 
by temporary statutes, which permitted, for a 
limited time, the importation of foreign com. 
The necessity of these temporary statutes suf- 
ficiently demonstrates the impropriety of this 
general one. 

These restraints upon importation, though 
prior to the establishment of the bounty, were 
dictated by the same spirit, by tlie same prin. 
ciples, which afterwards enacted that regula- 
tion. How hurtful soever in themselves, thcs(>, 
or some other restraints upon importation, be 
came necessary in consequence of that regu- 
lation. If, when wheat was either below 48s. 
the quarter, or not much above it, foreign 
com could have been imported, either duty 
free, or upon paying only a small duty, it 
might have been exported again, with the be- 
nefit of the bounty, to the great loss of the 
public revenue, and to the entire perver&ion 
of the institution, of which the object was to 
extend the market for the home growth, not 
that for the growth of foreign countries. 

III. The trade of the merchant-exporter of 
com for foreign consumption, certainly does 
not contribute directly to the plentiful supply 
of the home market. It does so, however, in- 
directly. From whatever source this supply 
may be usually drawn, whether from home 
growth, or from foreign importation, unless 
more com is either usually grown, or usually 
imported into the country, than what is usually 
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consumed in it, the supply of tlie home mar- 
ket can never be very plentifuL But unless 
the surplus can, in all ordinary cases, be ex- 
ported, the growers will be careful never to 
grow more, and the importers never to im- 
port more, than what the bare consumption 
of theiiome market requires. Tliat market 
will very seldom be overstocked ; but it will 
generally be understocked ; the people, whose 
business it is to supply it, being generally 
afraid lest their goods should be left upon 
their hands. The prohibition of exportation 
limits the improvement and cultivation of the 
country to what the supply of its own inhabit 
tant.s require. The freedom of exportation 
enables it to extend cultivation for the supply 
of foreign nations. 

By the 12th of Charles II. c. 4, the exporta- 
tion of com was permitted whenever the price 
of wheat did not exceed 40s. the quarter, and 
that of other grain in proportion. By the 
1 5th of the same prince, this liberty was ex- 
tended till the price of wheat exceeded 48s. 
the quarter; and by the 22d, to all higher 
prices. A poundage, indeed, was to be paid 
to tl)e king upon such exportation; but all 
grain was rated so low in the book of rales, 
Uiat this poundage amounted only, upon 
wheat to Is. upon oats to 4d. and upon all other 
grain to 6d. the quarter By the Ist of Wil- 
l.am and Mary, the act which established this 
bounty, this small duty was virtually taken off 
fvhenever the price of wheat did not exceed 
48s. the quarter; and by the 11th and 12th 
of William III. c. 20^ it was expressly taken 
off at all higher prices. 

The trade of the merchant-exporter was, in 
this manner, not only encouraged by a boun- 
ty, but rendered much more free than that of 
the inland dealer. By the last of these sta- 
tutes, corn could be engrossed at any price for 
ex{>ortation ; but it could not be engrossed for 
inland sale^ except when tlie price did not 
exceed 48s. the quarter. The interest of the 
inland dealer, however, it has already been 
shown, can never be opposite to that of the 
great body of the people. That of the mer- 
chant-exporter may, and in fact sometimes is. 
If, while his own country labours under a 
dearth* a neighbouring country should be af- 
flicted with a famine, it might be his interest 
to carry com to the latter country, in such 
quantities as might very much aggravate the 
calamities of the dearth. The plentiful supply 
of the home market was not the direct object 
of those statutes ; but, under the pretence of 
encouraging agriculture, to raise the money 
price of com as high as possible, and thereby 
to occasion, as much as possible, a constant 
dearth in the home market By the discou- 
ragement of importation, the supply of that 
market, even in times of great scarcity, was 
confined to tlie home growth ; and by the en- 
couragement of exportation, when the price 
was M} high as 48s. the quarter* that market 
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waa not, even in times of consdenble scairity, 
allowed to enjoy the wliole of that growth. 
The temporary laws, prohibiting, for a timitcd 
time, the exportation of com, and taking oC 
for a limited time, the duties upon its import- 
ation, expedients to which Great Britain has 
been obliged so frequently to have reooone, 
sufficiently demonstrate the impropriety of 
her general system. Had that sy^ton been 
good, she would not so frequently hare been 
reduced to the necessity of departing Ihiai it. 
Were all nations to follow tbe libcnl sys- 
tem of free exportation and free importatioo, 
the different states into which a great conti. 
nent was divided, would so far resemble tbe 
different provinces of a great emptieu As 
among the different provinces of a great em- 
pire, the freedom of the inland trade appears, 
both frcHn reason and experience^ not only the 
best palliative of a dearth, but the most effec- 
tual preventive of a famine; so would the 
freedom of the exportation and imparcatioo 
trade be among the different states into which 
a great continent was divided. Tbe larger 
the continent, tbe easier the oommunicatioo 
through all the different parts of it, both by 
land and by water, the less would any one paiti. 
cular part of it ever be exposed to eitlier of 
these calamities, the scarcity of any one coun- 
try being more likely to be relieved by tbe 
plenty of some other. But very few coontrics 
have entirely adopted this liberal systcnk The 
freedom of the com trade is almost every- 
where more or less restrained, and in many 
countries is confined by such absurd regula- 
tions, as frequently aggravate the unavoidable 
misfortune of a dearth into the dreadful ca 
lamity of a famine. The demand of such 
countries for com may frequently become so 
great and so urgent, that a small state in thcir 
neighbourhood, which happened at the same 
time to be labouring under some degree of 
dearth, could not venture to supply tliem with- 
out exposing itself to the like dreadful csla. 
mity. The very bad policy of one cooatry 
may thus render it, in some measure, danger- 
ous and imprudent to establish itbat would 
otherwise be the best policy in another. Tbe 
unlimited freedom of exportation, however, 
would be much less dangerous in great states 
in which the growth being much greater, tbe 
supply could seldom be much afiected by any 
quantity of corn tliat was likely to be exported. 
In a Swiss canton, or in some of the little states 
in Italy, it may, perhaps, sometimes be ne- 
cessary to restrain the exportation of com. In 
such great countries as France or England, it 
scarce ever can. To hinder, besides, the &r* 
mer from sending his goods at all times to 
tlie best market, is evidently to sacrifice the 
ordinary laws of justice to an idea of public 
utility, to a sort of reasons of state ; an act of 
legislative authority which ought to be exer- 
cised only, which can be pardoned only, in 
cases of tlie most urgent ncces^ty. Tlie piirt 
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at which exportAtion of corn la prohibited, if 
it is ever to be prohibited, ought always to be 
a very high price. 

The laws concerning com may everywhere 
be compared to the laws conceding religion. 
Tbe people feel themseWes so much interested 
in what relates either to their subsistence in 
this life, or to their happiness in a life to come, 
that government must yield to their preju- 
dices, and, in order to preserve the public 
tranquillity, establish that system which they 
approve of. It is upon this account, perhaps, 
that we so seldom find a reasonable system es- 
tabli«hed with regard to either of those two ca- 
pital objects. 

IV. The trade of the merchant-carrier, or 
of the importer of foreign com, in order to 
export it again, contributes to the plentiful 
supply of the home market. It is not, indeed, 
Uie direct piir))osc of his trade to sell his com 
there ; but he will generally be willing to do 
so, and even for a good deal less money than 
he might expect in a foreign market ; because 
he saves in this manner tlie expense of load- 
ing and unloading, of freight and insurance. 
'Ihe inhabitants of the country which, by 
means i^ the carrying trade, becomes the ma- 
gazine and storehouse for the supply of other 
countries, can very seldom be in want them- 
selves. Hiough tiie carrying trade must thus 
contribute to reduce the average money price 
of com in tbe home market, it would not 
thereby lower its real value ; it would only 
raise somewhat the real value of silver. 

The carrying trade was in effect prohibited 
in Great Britain, upon all ordinary occasions, 
t>y the high duties upon the importation of fo- 
reign com, of t^e greater part of which there 
was no drawback; and upon extraordinary 
occasions, when a scarcity made it necessary 
to suspend those duties by temporary statutes, 
exportation was always prohibited. By this 
system of laws, therefore, the carrying trade 
was in effect prohibited. 

That system of laws, therefore, which is 
connected with the establishment of the lK>un- 
ty, seems to deserve no part of the praise 
which has been bestowed upon it The im- 
provement and prosperity of Great Britain, 
which haa been so often asciibed to those 
laws, may very easily be accounted for by 
other causes. That security which the laws 
in Great Britain give to every man, that he 
shall enjoy the fruits of his own labour, is 
alone sufficient to make any country flourish, 
notwithstanding these and twenty other ab- 
surd regulations of commerce ; and this secu- 
rity was perfected by the Revolution, much 
about the same time that the bounty was es- 
tablished. The natural effort of every indi- 
vidual to better his own condition, when suf- 
fered to exert itself with freedom and secu- 
rity, is so powerful a principle^ that it is alone, 
and without any assistance, not only capable 
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of carrying on the society to wealth and pros- 
perity, but of surmounting a hundred imper- 
tinent obstructions, with which tlie folly of 
human laws too often encumbers its opera- 
tions : though the effect of those obstructions 
is always, more or less, either to encroach 
upon its freedom, or to diminish its security. 
In Great Britain industry is perfectly secure ; 
and though it is far from being perfectly free, 
it is as free or freer than in any other part of 
Europe. 

lliough the period of the greatest prospe- 
rity and improvement of Great Britain has 
been posterior to that system of laws which is 
connected with the bounty, we must not up- 
on that account, impute it to those laws. It 
has been posterior likewise to the national 
debt ; but the national debt has most assuredly 
not been the cause of it. 

Though the system of laws which is con- 
nected with the bounty, has exactly the same 
tendency with the practice of Spain and Por- 
tugal, to lower somewhat tlie value of tlie 
precious metals in the country where it takes 
place ; yet Great Britain is certainly one of 
the richest countries in Europe, while Spain 
and Portugal are perhaps amongst the most 
beggarly. This difference of situation, how. 
ever, may easily be accounted for from two 
different causes. First, the tax in Spain, the 
prohibition in Portugal of exporting gold and 
silver, and the vigilant police which watches 
over the execution of those laws, must, in two 
very poor countries, which between them im- 
port annually upwards of six millions ster- 
ling, operate not only more directly, but 
much more forcibly, in reducing the value of 
those metals there, than tlie corn laws can do 
in Great Britain. And, secondly, this bad 
policy is not in those countries counterba- 
lanced by the general h'berty and security of 
the people. Industry is there neither free nor 
secure; and the civil and ecclesiastical go- 
vernments of both Spain and Portugal are 
such as would alone be suflicient to {M>rpe- 
tuate their present state oi poverty, even 
though their regulations of commerce were 
as wise as the greatest part of them arc absurd 
and foolish. 

The 13th of the present king, c. 43, seems 
to have established a new system with regard 
to the com laws, in many respects better than 
the ancient one, but in one or two respects 
perhaps not quite so good. 

By this statute, the high duties upon im- 
portation for home consumption are taken off, 
so soon as tlie price of middling wheat ri»es 
to '48s. the quarter; that of middling rye, 
pease, or beans, to 32s. ; that of barley to 
24s. ; and that of oats to 16s. ; and instead of 
them, a small duty is imposed of only 6d. 
upon the quarter of wheat, and upon that oi 
other grain in proportion. With re^rd to 
all those different sorts of grain, but particu- 
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Urly with Kgmrd to wheat, the home market 
U thus opened to forei;^ supplies, at prices 
considerably lower than before. 

By the same statute, the old bounty of 5s. 
upon the exportation of wheat, ceases so soon 
as the price rises to 44s. the quarter, instead 
of 48s. the price at which it ceased before ; 
that of 2s. 6d. upon the exportation of bar> 
ley, ceases so soon as the price rises to 22s. 
instead of 24s. the price at which it ceased be- 
fore ; that of 2s. 6d. upon the exportation of 
oatmeal, ceases so soon as the price rises to 
1 4s. instead of 1 5s. the price at which it ceased 
before. The bounty upon rye is reduced 
from 3s. 6d. to 3s. and it ceases so soon as 
the price rises to 28s. instead of 32s. the price 
at which it ceased before. If bounties are aa 
improper as I have endeavoured to prove 
tlicm to be, the sooner tJiey cease, and the 
lower they are, so much the better. 

The same statute permits, at the lowest 
price », the importation of com in order to be 
exported again, duty free, provided it is in the 
mean time lodged in a warehouse under the 
joint locks of the king and the importer. This 
liberty, indeed, extends to no more than 
twenty-five of the different ports of Great 
Britain. They are, however, the principal 
ones ; and there may not, periiaps, be ware- 
houses proper for tins purpose in the greater 
part of the others. 

So far thin law seems evidently an improve- 
. ment upon the ancient system. 

But by the same law, a bounty of 2s. the 
quarter is given for the exportation of oats, 
whenever the price does not exceed fourteen 
sliillings. No bounty had ever been given 
before for the exportation of this grain, urn 
more than for that of pease or beans. 

By the same law, too, the exportation of 
wheat is prohibited so soon as the price rises 
to forty.four shillings the quarter; that of 
rye so soon as it rises to twenty-eight shil. 
lings ; that of barley so soon as it rises to 
twenty-two shillings ; and that of oats so soon 
as they rise to fourteen shillings.. Those se- 
veral prices seem all of them a good deal too 
low ; and there seem« to be an impropriety, 
besides, in prohibiting exportation altogether 
at those precise prices at which that bounty, 
which was given in order to force it, is witli- 
drawn. The bounty ought certainly either to 
have been withdrawn at a mui h lower price, 
or exportation ouglit to have been allowed at 
a much hij^er. 

So far, therefore, this law seems to be in- 
ferior to the ancient system. With all its 
imperfections, however, we may perhaps say 
of it wluit was said of the laws of Solon, that 
though not the best in itself, it is tlie best 
which the interest, prejudices, and temper of 
the times, would admit of. It may perhaps 
(n due time prei^ore the way for a better. 
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OP TKEATia or comoacB. 

Whkn a nation binds itself by treaty, citfcer 
to permit the entry of certain goods from one 
foreign country wliidi it prohibits from aD 
others, or to exempt the goods of one ooox^ 
try from duties to which it subjects tfaoae of 
all others, the country, or at least the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the coontry, 
whose commerce is so favoured, must neces- 
sarily derive great advantage from the treaty. 
Those merchants and manufacturers enjoy a 
sort of monopoly in the country which is so 
indulgent to them. That country becomes a 
market, both more extensive and mote advan- 
tageous for their goods : more extensive, be^ 
cause the goods of other nations being cither 
excluded or subjected to heavier duties, it 
takes off a greater quantity of theirs ; more 
advantageous, because the merchants of the 
favoured country, enjoying a sort c»f monopoly 
there, will often sell their goods for a better 
price than if exposed to the free competition 
of all other nations. 

Such treaties, however, though they may be 
advantageous to the merchants and mano&c- 
turers of the favoured, are necessarily disad- 
vantageous to those of the favouring country. 
A monopoly is thus granted against them to 
a foreign nation ; and they must freq u en t ly 
buy the foreign goods they have occasion lor, 
dearer than if the free competitioD of other 
nations was admitted. That part of its own 
produce with which such a nation purchases 
foreign goods, must consequently be sold 
cheaper; because, when two things are ex- 
changed for one another, the cheapness of the 
one is a necessary consequence, or rather is 
the same thing, with the dearoeas of tbe other. 
The exchangeable value of its annual pro- 
duce^ therefore, is likely to be diminished by 
every such treaty. This diminution, bo». 
ever, can scarce amount to any positive kns, 
but only to a lessening of the gain vrhicfa it 
might otherwise make. Though it sells its 
goods cheaper than it otherwise might do, it 
will not probably sell them for less than dicy 
cost ; nor, as in the case of bounties, for a 
price which will not replace the capital cm- 
ployed in bringing them to market, togetfarr 
with the ordinary profits of stock. Tbe trade 
could not go on long if it did. £ven the fi»- 
vouring country, therefore, may still gab by 
the trade, though leas than if there was a firve 
competition. 

Some treaties of commerce, however, have 
been supposed advantageous, upon principles 
very different from these ; and a commcreial 
country has sometimes granted a monopoly ol 
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this kind, against itself, to certain goods of a 
foreign nation, because it expected, that in 
the whole commerce between them, it would 
annually sell more than it would buy, and 
that a balance in gold and siWer would be an- 
nually returned to it. It is upon this prin- 
ciple that the treaty of commerce between 
England and Portugal, concluded in 170S by 
Mr Methuen, has been so much commended. 
The following is a literal translation of that 
treaty, which consists of three articles only. 



ART. I. 

His sacred royal majesty of Portugal pro- 
mises, both in his own name and that of his 
successors, to admit for ever hereafter, into 
Portugal, the woollen cloths, and the rest of 
the woollen manufactures of the British, as 
was accustomed, till diey were prohibited by 
the law ; nevertheless upon tliis condition : 



ART. n. 

That is to say, that her sacred royal majesty 
of Great Britain shall, in her own name, and 
that of her successors, be obliged, for ever 
hereafter, to admit the wines of the growth of 
Portugal into Britain; so that at no time, 
whether there shall be peace or war be^ 
tween the kingdoms of Britain and France, 
Any thing more shall be demanded for these 
wines by the name of custom or duty, or by 
whataoerer other title, directly or incUrectly, 
•vhether they shall be imported into Great 
Britain in pipes or hogsheads, or other casks, 
than what shall be demanded for the like 
<]uantity or measure of French wine, deduct- 
log or abating a third part of the custom or 
duty. But if, at any time, this deduction or 
abatement of customs, which is to be made as 
aforesaid, shall in any manner be attempted 
and prejudiced, it shall be just and lawful for 
his sacred royal majesty of Portugal, again to 
prohibit the woollen cloths, and tlie rest of 
the British woollen manufactures. 



The most excellent lords the plenipoten- 
tiaries promise and take upon themselves, that 
their above named masters shall ratify this 
treaty ; and within the space of two months 
the ratification shall be exchanged. 

By this treaty, the crown of Portugal be< 
cornea bound to admit the English woollens 
upon the same footing as before the prohibi- 
tion ; that is, not to raise the duties which 
had been paid before that time. But it does 
not bcctnne bound to admit them upon any 
better terms than those of any other nation, 
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of France or Holland, for example. Tlie 
crown of Great Britain, on the contrary, be- 
comes bound to admit the wines of Portugal, 
upon paying only two-thirds of the duty which 
is paid for those of France, the wines most 
likely to come into competition with them. 
So far this treaty, therefore, is evidently ad- 
vantageous to Portugal, and disadvantageous 
to Great Britain. 

It has been celebrated, however, as a mas- 
terpiece of the commercial policy of England. 
Portugal receives annually from the Brazils 
a greater quantity of gold than can be em- 
ployed in its domestic commerce, whether in 
the shape of coin or of plate. The surplus is 
too valuable to be allowed to lie idle and 
locked up in coffers; and as it can find no 
advantageous market at home, it must, not- 
withstanding any prohibition, be sent abroad, 
and exchanged for something for which there 
is a more advantageous market at home. A 
large share of it comes annually to England, 
in return either for English goods, or for 
those of other European nations that receive 
their returns through England. Mr Barrettl 
was informed, that the weekly packet-boat 
from Lisbon brings, one week with another, 
more than L. 50,000 in gold to England. The 
sum had probably been exaggerated. It 
would amount to more than L. 2,600,000 a- 
year, which is more than the Brazils are sup 
posed to afford. 

Our merchants were, some years ago, out 
of humour with the crown of Portugal. Some 
privileges which had been granted them, not 
by treaty, but by the free grace of that 
crown, at the solicitation, indeed, it is pro- 
bable, and in return for much greater favours, 
defence and protection from the crown of 
Great Britain, had been either infringed or 
revoked. The people, therefore, usually most 
interested in celebrating the Portugal trade, 
were then rather disposed to represent it as 
less advantageous than it had commonly been 
imagined. The far greater part, almost the 
whole, they pretended, of this annual import- 
ation of gold, was not on account of Great 
Britain, but of otiier European nations ; tlie 
fruits and wines of Portugal annually im- 
ported into Great Briuin nearly compensat- 
ing the value of the British goods sent thi- 
ther. 

Let us suppose, however, that the whole 
was on account of Great Britain, and that it 
amounted to a still greater sum than Mr Bar- 
retti seems to imagine ; this trade would not, 
upon that account be more advantageous than 
any other, in which, for the same value sent 
out, we received an equal value of consum- 
able goods in return. 

It is but a very small part of this importa- 
tion which, it can he supposed, is employed 
as an annual addition, cither to the plate or 
to the coin of tlie kingdom. Tlie rest must 
all be sent abroad, and exchanged for con- 
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Burnable gcxxls of some kind or other. But 
if those consumable goods were purchased di- 
rectly with the produce of English industry, 
it would be more for the advantage of Eng- 
land, than first to purchase with that produce 
the gold of Portugal, and afterwards to pur> 
chase with that gold those consumable goods. 
A direct foreign trade of consumption is al- 
wajTS more advantageous than a round-about 
one ; and to bring the same value of foreign 
goods to the home market, requires a much 
smaller capital in the one w-y than in the 
other. If a smaller share of its industry, 
therefore, had been employed in producing 
goods fit for the Portugal market, and a 
greater in producing those fit for the other 
markets, where those consumable goods for 
which there is a demand in Great Britain are 
to be had, it would have been more for the 
advantage of England. To procure both the 
gold which it wants for its own use, and the 
consumable goods, would, in this way, em- 
ploy a much smaller capital than at present 
There would be a spare capital, therefore, to 
be employed for other purposes, in exciting 
an additional quantity of industry, and in 
raising a greater annual produce. 

Though Britain were entirely excluded from 
the Portugal trade, it could find very little 
difficulty in procuring all the annual supplies 
of gold which it wants, either for the purposes 
of plate, or of coin, or of foreign trade. Gold, 
like every other commodi y, is always some- 
where or anotlier to be got for its value by 
those who have that value to give for iL The 
annual surplus of gold in Portugal, besides, 
would still be sent abroad, and though not 
carried away by Great Britain, would be car- 
ried away by some other nation, which would 
be glad to sell it again for its price, in the 
same manner as Great Britain does at present 
In buying gold of Portugal, indeed, we buy 
it at the first hand ; whereas, in buying it of 
any other nation, except Spain, we should buy 
it at the second, and might pay somewhat 
dearer. This diflerence, however, would surely 
be too insignificant to deserve the public at- 
tention. 

Almost all our gold, it is said, comes from 
Portugal. With other nations, the balance of 
trade is either against us, or not much in our 
favour. But we should remember, that the 
more gold we import from one country, the 
lesci we must necessarily import from all others. 
The effectual demand for gold, like that for 
every other commodity, is in every country li- 
mited to a certain quantity. If nine-tentlis 
of this quantity are imported from one coun- 
try, tiiere remains a tenth only to be imported 
from all others. The more gold, besides, that 
is annually imported from some particular 
countries, orer and above what is requisite 
for plate and for coin, the more must nece*;- 
sarily be exported to some others: and the 
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more that most iiwignificant object of modern 
policy, the balance of trade, appears to be in 
our favour with some particular countries the 
more it must necessarily appear to be agaimt 
us with many others. 

It was upon this sflly notion, bowerer, that 
England could not subsist widioat the Por- 
tugal trade, that, towards the end of the late 
war, FWmce and Spain, without pretending 
either oflence or provocation, required the 
king of Portugal to exclude all Biitisfa ships 
from his ports, and, for the aecurity of this 
exclusion, to receive into them Frencii or Spa- 
nish garrisons. Had the king of Portugal 
submitted to those ignominious terms which 
his brother-in-law the king of Spain proposed 
to him, Britain would have bera freed from 
a much greater inconveniency than the loa of 
the Portugal trade, the burden of supporting 
a very weak ally, so unprovided of every thing 
for his own defence, thiat the whole power of 
England, had it been directed to that single 
purpose, could scarce, perhaps, have defended 
him for another campaign. The loss of the 
Portugal trade would, no doubt, have occa- 
sioned a considerable embarrassment to the 
merchants at that time engaged in it, who 
might not, perhaps, have found out, lor a year 
or two, any other equally advantageoua me- 
thod of employing their capitals ; and in this 
would probably have consisted all the incoii- 
veniency which England cotild bare sniFerfd 
from this notable piece of cammcfcial po- 
licy. 

Th6 great annual importation of gold and 
silver is neither for the purpose of plate nor of 
coin, but of foreign trade. A round.aboot 
foreign trade of consumption can be carried 
on more advantageously by means of these 
metals than of ahnost any other goods. As 
they are the universal instrumcnta of com- 
merce, they are more readily received in return 
for all commodities than any other goods ; and, 
on account of their small bulk and great va- 
lue, it costs less to transport them backward 
and forward from one place to another than 
almost any other sort of mercbandiie, and they 
lose less of their value by being so transported. 
Of all the commodities, therefore, whicfa are 
bought in one foreign country, for no other 
purpose but to be sold or exchanged again for 
some other goods in another, there are none 
so convenient as gold and silver. In &cili- 
tating all the diflTerent round-about foreign 
trades of consumption which are carried on in 
Greet Britain, consists the principal advan- 
tage of the Portugal trade ; and thoo^ it is 
not a capital advantage^ it is, no doubt, aeon. 
siderable one. 

That any annual addition which, it can rea- 
sonably be supposed, is made either to the 
plate or to the coin of the kingdom, could rtv 
quire but a very small annua] importation of 
gold and silver, seems evident enough ; ami 
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though we had no direct trade with Portugal, 
this small qaantity could alwafh ■omewhere 
or aDOtfaer» be very easily got 

Though the goldsmiths trade be rery con- 
s;derable in Great Britain, the far greater part 
of the new plate wliich they annually sell, is 
made fiom other old plate melted down ; so 
that the addition annually made to the whole 
plate of the kingdom cannot be very great, and 
could require but a very small annual import- 
ation. 

It is the same case with the coin. Nobody 
imagines, I beliere, tliat even the greater part 
of the annual coinage, amounting, for ten 
years together, before the late reformation of 
the gold coin, to upwards of L.800,(XX) a-year 
in gold, was an annual addition to the money 
hofore current in the kingdom. In a country 
where the expense of the coinage is defrayed 
by the government, tlie value of the coin, even 
when it contains iu full standard weight of 
gold and silver, can never be much greater 
than that of an equal quantity of those metals 
uncoined, becauje it requires only the trouble 
of going to the mint, and the delay, perhaps, 
of a few weeks, to procure for any quantity of 
uncoined gold and silver an equal quantity of 
those metals in coin ; but in every country 
the greater part of the current coin is almost 
always more or less worn, or otherwise dege- 
nerated from iu standard. In Great Britain 
it was, before tlie late reformation, a good 
deal %o, the gold being more than two per 
cent., and the silver more than ei^t percent, 
below its standard weight. But if forty-four 
guineas and a-half, containing their full stand- 
ard weight, a pound weight of gold, could 
purchase very little more than a pound weight 
of uncoined gold ; forty-four guineas and 
half, wanting a part of their weight, could 
not purchase a pound weight, and something 
was to be added, in order to make up the de- 
ficiency. The current price of gold bullion 
at market, therefore, instead of being the same 
with the mint price, or L.46 : 14 : 6, was 
then about 14.47 : 14s., and sometimes about 
L48. When the greater part of the coin, how. 
erer, was in this degenerate condition, forty- 
four guineas and a4ialf, fresh from the mint, 
would purchase no more goods in the market 
than any other ordinary guineas; because, 
when they came into the coffers of the mer< 
chant, being confounded with other money, 
they could not afterwards be distinguished 
without more trouble than the difference was 
worth. Like other guineas they were worth 
no more than L.46 : 14 : 6. If thrown into 
the melting pot, however, they produced, with- 
out any kensible loss, a pound weight of 
standard gold, which could be sold at any 
time for between L.47 ; 14fl* and L.48, either 
in gold or silver, as fit for all the purposes of 
coin as that which bad been melted down. 
Then was an evident profit, therefore, in 
melting down new^oined money ; and it was 



done so instantaneously, that no precaution 
of government could prevent it. The opera- 
tions of the mint were^ upon this account, 
somewhat like the web of Penelop^ ; the work 
that was done in the day was undone in the 
nighL Hie mint was employed, not so much 
in making daily additions to the coin, as in 
replacing the very best part of it, which was 
daily melted down. 

Were the private people who carry their 
gold and silver to the mint to pay themselves 
for the coinage* it would add to the value of 
tliose metals, in the same manner as the fa- 
shion does to that of plate. Coined gold and 
silver would be more valuable than uncoined. 
Hie seignorage, if it was not exorbitant, 
would add to the buUion the whole value of 
the duty; because, the government having 
everywhere the exclusive privilege of coining, 
no coin can come to market cheaper than they 
think proper to afford it If the duty was 
exorbitant, indeed, that is, if it was very much 
above the real value of the labour and ex- 
pense requisite for coinage^ false coiners, both 
at home and abroad, might be encouraged, by 
the great difference between the value of bul- 
lion and that of coin, to pour in so great a 
quantity of counterfeit money as might re^ 
duce the value of the government money. In 
France, however, though the seignorage is 
eight per cent., no sensible inconveniency of 
this kind is found to arise from it. The dan- 
gers to which a false coiner is everywhere ex- 
posed, if he lives in the country of which he 
counterfeiu the coin, and to which his agenu 
or correspondents are exposed, if he lives in 
a foreign country, are by far too great to be 
incurred for the sake of a profit of six or se- 
ven per cent. 

The seignorage in France raises the value 
of the coin higher than in proportion to the 
quantity of pure gold which it contains. Thus, 
by the edict of January 1726, the* mint price 
of fine gold of twenty-four carats was fixed at 
seven hundred and forty livres nine sous and 
one denier one-eleventh the mark of eight Pa- 
ris ounces. The gold coin of France, making 
an allowance for the remedy of the mint, con- 
tains twenty-one carats and three-fourths of 
fine gold, and two carats one-fourth of alloy. 
The mark of standard gold, therefore, is worth 
no more than about six hundred and seventy- 
one livres ten deniers. But in France this 
mark of standard gold is coined into thirty 
louis d*ors of twenty-four livres each, or into 
seven hundred and twenty livres. Hie coin- 
age, therefore, increases the value of a mark 
of standard gold bullion, by the dififerenoe be. 
tween six hundred and seventy-one livres ten 
deniers and seven hundred and twenty livrea, 
or by forty-eight livres nineteen sous and two 
deniers. 

• See Dlctioonslre d« llonnoia, torn. H. srtfdt 
Seijmearage, p. 489, par M. Ahbot de Baiingheti, Coo 
MiUer-Conmitislrs e~ * '"' " " ' 
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many cases, take 'two per cent below its 
avray altogether, and will in all cases dimi- \ would, notwithstanding, have been equal in 
nish, the profit of melting down the new coin. . value to the quantity of standard gold wfairb 
This profit always arises from the difference it ought to have contained ; the valoe of tf e 
between the quantity of bullion which the fashion compensating in this case the dari- 
common currency ought to contain and that nution of the weighL They would, indeed, 
which it actually does contain. If this dif- have had the seignorage to poy, which haufi 
ference is less than the seignorage, there will two per cent., their loss upon the whole tnns- 



be loss instead of profit. If it is equal to the 
seignorage, there will be neither profit nor 
loss. If it is greater than the seignorage, there 
will, indeed, be some profit, but less than if 
there was no seignorage. If, before the late 
reformation of the gold coin, for example, 
there had been a seignorage of five per cent, 
upon tlie coinage, there would have been a 
loss of three per cent, upon the melting down 
of the gold coin. If the seignorage had been 
two per cent., there would have been neither 
profit nor loss. If the seignorage had been 
one per cent., there would have been a profit 
but of one per cent, only, instead of two per 
cent. Wherever money is received by tale, 
therefore, and not by weight, a seignorage is 
the most effectual preventive of the meldng 
down of the coin, and, for the same reason, of its 
exportation. It is the best and heaviest pieces 
that are commonly either melted down or ex- 
ported, because it is upon such that the larg- 
est profits are made. 

The law for the encouragement of the coin- 
age, by rendering it duty-free, was first en- 
acted during the reign of Charles II. for a 
limited time, and afterwards continued, by 
diflferent prolongations, till 1769, when it was 
rendered perpetuaL The bank of England, 
in order to replenish their coflfers with money, 
are frequently obliged to carry bullion to the 
mint ; and it was more for their interest, they 
probably imagined, that the coinage should 
be at the expense of the government than at 
their own. It was probably out of complai- 
sance to this great company, that the govern- 
ment agreed to render this law perpetuaL 
Should the custom of weighing gold, how- 
ever, come to be disused, as it is very likely 
to be on account of its inconveniency ; should 
the gold coin of England come to be received 
by tale, as it was before the late recoinage, 
this great company may, perhaps, find that 
they have, upon this, as upon some other oc- 
casions, mistaken their own interest not a 
little. 

Before the late recoinage, when the gold 
currency of England was two per cent below 
its standard weight, as there was no seignor 
age, it was two per cent, below the value of 
that quandty of standard gold bullion which 
it ought to have contained. When this great 
company, therefore, bou^t gold bullion in 
order to have it coined, they were obliged to 
pay for it two per cent, more tlian it was 
worth after the coinage. But if there had 
beeu a seignorage of two per cent, upon the 
coinage, the common gold currency, though 



action would have been two per oent., ex- 
actly the same, but no greater than it acto- 
ally was. 

If the seignorage had been five per cnt., 
and the gold currency only two per cent, ht- 
low its standard weight, the bank would, to 
this case, have gained three per cent, upon tSe 
price of the bullion ; but as they would have 
had a seignorage of five per cent, to pay upca 
the coin^e, their loss upon the whole trsn^ 
action would, in the same manner, have bees 
exactly two per cent. 

If the seignorage had been only one per 
cent., and the gold currency two per cent. 
below its standard weight, the bank would, in 
this case, have lost only one per rent, upvc 
the price of the bullion ; but as they would 
likewise have had a seignorage of one per 
cent to pay, their loss upon the whole trsns- 
action would have been exactly two per oniL, 
in the same manner as in all other cases. 

If there was a reasonable seignorage, while 
at the same time the coin contained its fall 
standard weight, as it has done Tety nearly 
since the late recoinage, whatever the bark 
might lose by the seignorage, they would gaio 
upon the price of the bullion ; and whatever 
they mif ht gain upon the price of the boU 
lion, they would lose by the seignorage. 
They would neither lose nor gain, therefore, 
upon the whole transaction, and they would 
in this, as in all the foregoing cases, be ei- 
actly in the same situation as if there was co 
seignorage. 

When the tax upon a commodity is so mo- 
derate as not to encourage smuggling, the 
merchant who deals in it, though he advances 
does not properly pay the tax, as he gets h 
back in the price of the commodity. The in 
is finally paid by the last purchaser or con- 
sumer. But money is a commodity, with re- 
gard to which every man is a merchant No- 
body buys it but in order to sell it again : 
and with regard to it there is, in ordioaTr 
cases, no last purchaser or consumer. When 
tlie tax upon coinage, therefore, is so mode- 
rate as not to encourage fidse coining, thoujHi 
every body advances the tax, nobody finalif 
pays it; because every body gets it back ia 
the advanced value of the coin. 

A moderate seignorage, therefore, vocM 
not, in any case, augment the expense of the 
bank, or of any other private persons who 
carry their bullion to tlie mint in order to be 
coined ; and the want of a moderate scigoor- 
age does not in any case diminish it Whe- 
ther there is or is not a seipiorage^ if the ftr- 
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rvncy containt its full ttandanl weight, the 
I oinage costs nothing to any body ; and if it 
i> short of that weight, the coinage must al. 
ways cost the difference between the quantity 
of bullion which ought to be contained in it, 
and that which actually is contained in it. 

The goremment, therafore, when it defrays 
the expense of coinage, not only incurs some 
small expense, but loses some small rerenue 
which it might get by a proper duty; and 
neither the bank, nor any other private per- 
sons, are in the smallest degree benefited by 
this useless piece of public generosity. 

Tlie directors of the bank, however, would 
probably be unwilling to agree to the imposi- 
tion of a seignorage upon the authority of a 
speculation which promises tliem no gain, but 
only pretends to insure them from any loss. 
In tbe present state of the gold coin, and as 
long as it continues to be received by weight, 
they certainly would gain nothing by such a 
change. But if the custom of weighing the 
gold coin should ever go into disuse, as it is 
very likely to do, and if the gold coin should 
ever fall into the same state of degradation in 
which it was before the late reooinage, the 
gain, or more properly the savings, of the 
bank, in consequence of the imposition of a 
seignorage, would probably be very consider- 
able. The bank of England is the only com- 
pany which sends any considerable quantity 
of bullion to the mint, and the burden of the 
annual coinage falls entirely, or almost en- 
tirely, upon it. If this annual coinage had 
nothing to do but to repair the unavoidable 
losses and necessary wear and tear of the 
coin, it could seldom eiceed fifty thousand, 
or at most a hundred thousand pounds. But 
wlten the coin is degraded below its standard 
wei^t, the annual coinage must, besides this, 
fill up the large vacuities which exportation 
and the melting pot are continually making 
in the current coin. It was upon this ac- 
count, that during 'the ten or twelve years 
immediately preceding the late reformation of 
the gold coin, the annual coinage amounted, 
at an average, to more than L.850,(XXX But 
if there had been a seignorage of four or five 
per cent upon the gold coin, it would pro- 
oably, even in the state in which things then 
were, have put an effectual stop to the busi- 
ness both of exportation and of the melting 
pou The bank, instead of losing every year 
about two and a half per cent, upon the buU 
Uon which was to be coined into more than 
eight hundred and fifty thou«iand pounds, or 
incurring an annual loss of more than twenty- 
one thousand two hundred and fifty pounds, 
would not probably have incurred the tenth 
part of that loss. 

The revenue allotted by parliament for de- 
fraying the expense of the coinage is but four- 
teen thousand pounds a-year; and the real 
expense which it costs the goremment, or the 
Ats of the officers of the mint, do not, upon 
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ordinary occasions, I am assured, exceed the 
half of that sum. The saving of so very small 
a sum, or even the gaining of another, which 
could not well be much Isrger, are objects 
too inconsiderable, it may be thought, to de- 
serve the serious attention of government 
But the saving of eighteen or twenty thou- 
sand pounds a-year, in case of an event which 
is not improbable^ which has frequently hap- 
pened before, and which is very likely to hap- 
pen again, is surely an object whidi well de- 
serves the serious attention, even of so great a 
company as the bank of England. 

Some of the foregoing reasonings and ob- 
servations might, perhaps, have been more 
properly placed in those chapters of the first 
book which treat of the origin and use of 
money, and of the difference between the real 
and the nominal price of commodities. But 
as the law for the encouragement of coinage 
derives its origin from those vulgar prqudices 
which have been introduced by the mercantile 
system, I judged it more proper to reserve 
them for this chapter. Nothing could be more 
agreeable to the spirit of that system than a 
sort of bounty upon the production of money, 
the very thing which, it supposes, constitutes 
the wealth of every nation. It is one of ite 
many admirable expedients for enriching the 
country. 
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Of the Motives for EUabUthing Kew Colonieu 

The interest which occasioned the first settle 
ment of the different European colonies in 
America and the West Indies, was not alto- 
gether so plain and distinct as that which di- 
rected the esUblishment of those of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 

All the different states of ancient Greece 
possessed, each of them, but a very small ter- 
ritory ; and when the people in any one of 
them multiplied beyond what that territory 
could easily maintain, a part of them were 
sent in quest of a new habitation, in some re- 
mote and distant part of the world ; the war- 
like neighbours who surrounded them on all 
sides, rendering it difficult for any of them to 
enlarge very much its territory at home. The 
colonies of the Dorians resorted chiefly to 
Italy and Sicily, which, in the times preced- 
ing the foundation of Rome, were inhabited 
by barbarous and uncivilised nations ; those 
of the lonians and .£olians, the two other 
great tribes of the Greeks, to Asia Minor and 
P « 
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the islands of the JEgean sea, of which the 
inhabitants seem at that time to hare been 
pretty much in the same state as those of Si- 
cily and Italy. The mother city, though she 
considered the colony as a child, at all times 
entitled to great favour and assistance, and 
owing in return much gratitude and respect, 
yet considered it as an emancipated child, 
over whom she pretended to claim no direct 
authority or jurisdiction. The colony settled 
its own form of government, enacted its own 
laws, elected its own magistrates, and made 
peace or war with its neighbours, as an inde- 
jendent state, which bad no occasion to wait 
'or the approbation or consent of the mother 
city. Nothing can be more plain and distinct 
than the interest which directed every such 
establishment. 

Rome, like most of the other ancient re- 
publics, was originally founded upon an agrar. 
nan law, which divided the public territory, 
in a certain proportion, among the different 
dtiiens who composed the atate. The course 
of human affairs, by marriage, by succession, 
and by alienation, necessarily deranged this 
original division, and frequently threw the 
lands which had been allotted for the main- 
tenance of many different families, into the 
possession of a single person. To remedy 
this disorder, for such it was supposed to be, 
a law was made, restricting the quantity of 
land which any citizen could possess to five 
hundred jugerOf about S50 English acres. 
This law, however, though we read of its 
having been executed upon one or two occas- 
ions, was either neglected or evaded, and the 
inequality of fortunes went on continually in- 
creasing. Hie greater part of the citizens 
had no land ; and without it the manners and 
customs of those times rendered it difficult for 
a freeman to maintain his independency. In 
the present times, though a poor man has no 
land of his own, if he has a little stock, he 
may either farm the lands of another, or he 
may carry on some little retail trade ; and if 
he has no stock, he may find employment 
either as a country labourer, or as an artificer. 
But among the ancient Romans, the lands of 
the rich were all cultivated by slaves, who 
wrought under an overseer, who was likewise 
a slave; so that a poor freeman had little 
chance of being employed either as a farmer 
or as a labourer. All trades and manufac- 
tures, too, even the retail trade, were carried 
on by the slaves of the rich for the benefit of 
their masters, whose wealth, authority, and 
protection, made it difficult for a poor freeman 
to maintain the competition against them. 
The citizens, therefore, who had no land, had 
scarce any other means of subsistence but the 
bounties of the candidates at the annual elec- 
tions. The tribunes, when they had a mind 
to animate the people against the rich and the 
great, put them in mi ml of the ancient divis- 
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ions of lands, and repre s e n ted that law whifh 
restricted this sort of private property as the 
fundamental law of the republic The people 
became clamorous to get land, and the rich 
and the great, we may believe, were perfectly 
determined not to give them any part of thdxv 
To satisfy them in some measure, tberefoiT, 
they frequently proposed to send out a new 
colony. But conquering Rome was, erra 
upon such occasions, under no neoessity of 
turning out her citizens to seek tfaor fortune, 
if one may so, through the wide world, with- 
out knowing where they were to settle. She 
assigned them ]and& generally in the conquer- 
ed provinces of Italy, where, being vrithin the 
dominions of the republic, they could never 
form any independent state, but were at best 
but a sort of corporation, which, though it had 
the power of enacting bye-lawa for its own 
government, was at all times subject to the 
correction, jurisdiction, and !^islativ« audio* 
rity of the mother dty. The sending out a 
colony of this kind not only gave some satis- 
faction to the people, but ofien established a 
sort of garrison, too, in a newly conquered 
province, of which the obedience migfat other- 
wise have been doubtfuL A Roman colony, 
therefore, whether we consider the nature of 
the establishment itself, or the motives for 
making it, was altogether difiTezcnt from a 
GredL one. Hie words, accordingly^ which 
in the original languages denote those difftr- 
ent establishments! have very different mean- 
ings. Tlie Latin word (co/onia) signifies shiK 
ply a plantation. The Greek word (•raiac), 
on the contrary, signifies a separation of dwell- 
ing, a departure from home, a going out of 
the house. But though the Roman eolooies 
were, in many r e s pect s, different from thr 
Greek ones, the interest which prompted u> 
establish them was equally plain and distinru 
Both institutions derived their origin, either 
from irresistible necessity, or from clear ami 
evident utility. 

The establishment of the European colo- 
nies in America and the West Indies arow 
from no necessity; and though the utiliiv 
which has resulted from them has been very 
great, it is not altogether so dear and evidcoc 
It was not understood at their first estabtnb. 
ment, and was not the motive, either of that 
establishment, or of the discoveries which gave 
occasion to it ; and the nature, extent, and li- 
mits of that utility, are not, pahmpa, well un- 
derstood at this day. 

The Venetians, during the fouitecntfa anJ 
fifteenth centuries, carried on a very advan- 
tageous commerce in spiceries and other East 
India goods, which ^y distributed among 
the other nations of Europe. They purchasid 
them chiefly in Egypt, at that time imder tht 
dominion of the Mamelukes, the enemies oi 
the Turks, of whom the Venetians were the 
) enemies ; and this union of interest, aasisKd bv 
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the money of Venice, fonned such • connexion 
as gave the Venetians almost a monopoly of 
the trade. 

The great profits of the Venetians tempted 
the avidity of the Portuguese. They had been 
endeaTouring, during the course of the fif- 
teenth century, to find out by sea a way to 
the countries from which the Moors brought 
them ivory and gold dust across the desert. 
They discovered the Madeiras, tlie Canaries, 
the Asores, tlie Cape de Verd islands, the 
coa^t of Guinea, diat of Loango, Congo, An- 
gola, and Benguela, and, finally, the Cape of 
Good Hope. They had long wished to share 
in the profitable traffic of the Venetians, and 
this last discovery opened to them a probable 
prospect of doing so. In 1497, Vasco de 
Gamo sailed from the port of Lisbon with a 
fleet of four ships, and, after a navigation of 
eleven months, arrived upon the coast of In- 
dostan ; and thus completed a course of dis- 
coveries which had been pursued with great 
steadiness, and with very little interruption, 
for near a century together. 

Some years before this, while the expecta- 
tions of Europe were in suspense about the 
projects of the Portuguese, of which the suc- 
cesa appeared yet to be doubtful, a Genoese 
pilot formed the yet more daring project of 
sailing to the East Indies by the west The 
situation of those countries was at that time 
vcr) iropeffectly known in Europe. The few 
European travellers who had been there^ had 
magnified the distance, perhaps through smi- 
plicity and ignorance ; what was really very 
great, appearing almost infinite to those who 
could not measure it ; or, perhaps, in order 
to increase somewhat more the mairellous of 
their own adventures in visidng regions so 
immensely remote from Europe. The longer 
the way was by the east, Columbus very justly 
concluded, the shorter it would be by the west 
He proposed, therefore, to take that way, as 
both the shortest and the surest, and he had 
the good fortune to convince Isabella of Cas- 
tile of the probability of his project. He sailed 
from the port of Palos in August 1493, near 
five yeara before the expedition of Vasco de 
Gamo set out from Portugal; and, after a 
voyage of between two and three months, dis- 
covered first some of the small Bahama or 
Lucyan islands, and afterwards the great island 
oC Sc Domingo. 

But the countries which Columbus disco- 
vered, either in this or in any of his subse- 
quent voyages, had no reaemblanoe to tboae 
which he had gone in qnest of. Instead of 
the wealth, cultivation, and populousness of 
China and Indostan, he found, in St. Domin- 
go, and in all the other paru of the new world 
which he ever visited, nothing but a country 
quite covered witli wood, uncultivated, and 
inhahited only by some tribes of naked and 
misersble savages. He was not very willing, 
4iowever, to btUcve that they were not the 



same with some of the countries described by 
Marco Polo, the first European who had vi- 
sited, or at least had left behind him any de- 
scription of China or the East Indies ; and a 
very slight resemblance, such as that which he 
found between the name of Cibao, a moun- 
tain in St. Domingo, and that of Cipange, 
mentioned by Marco Polo, was frequenUy 
suflScient to make him return to this favourite 
prepossession, though contrary to the clearest 
evidence. In his letters to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, be called the countries which he had 
discovered the Indies. He entertained no 
doubt but that they were the extremity of those 
which had been described by Marco Polo, and 
that they were not very distant from the 
Ganges, or from the countries which had been 
conquered by Alexander. Even when at last 
convinced that they were diflerent, he still 
flattered himself that those rich countries were 
at no great distance; and in a subsequent 
voyage, accordingly, went in quest of them 
along the coast of Terra Firma, and towari^ 
the Isthmus of Darien. 

In consequence of this mistake of Colutx 
bus, the name of the Indies has stuck to those 
unfortunate countries ever since ; and when 
it was at last clearly discovered that the new 
were altogether different from the old Indies, 
the former were called the West, in contra- 
distinction to the latter, which were called the 
East Indies. 

it was of importance to Columbus, how- 
ever, that the countries which he had disco- 
vered, whatever they were, should be repre- 
sented to the court of Spain as of very great 
consequence ; and, in what constitutes the real 
riches of every country, the animal and vege- 
table productions of the soil, there was at that 
time nothing which could well justify such a 
representation of them. 

The cori, something between a rat and a 
rabbit, and supposed by Mr BuflTon to be the 
same with the aperea of Brasil, was the largest 
viviparous quadruped in St. Domingo. This 
species seems never to have been very muner- 
ous ; and the dogs and cats of the Spaniards 
are aaid to have long ago almost entirely ex- 
tirpated it, as well as some other tribes of a 
still smaller sise. These, however, together 
with a pretty huge liaard, called the ivana or 
iguana, constituted the principal part of the 
animal food which the land afforded. 

The vegetable food of the inhabitants, 
though, from their want of industry, not very 
abundant, was not altogether so scanty. It 
consisted in Indian com, yams, poUtoes, ba- 
nanas, &c, plants which were then altogether 
unknown in Europe, and which have never 
since been very much esteemed in it, or sup- 
posed to yield a sustenance equal to what is 
drawn from the conunon sorts of grain and 
pulse, which have been cultivated in this part 
of the world time out of mind. 

The cotton plant, indeed, afiforded the ma- 
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terfal of a very important manufacture, and 
was at that time, to Europeans, undoubt- 
edly the most valuable of all the vegetable 
productions of those islands. But though, 
in the end of the fifteenth century, the mus- 
lins and other cotton goods of the East In> 
dies were much esteemed in every part of Eu- 
rope, the cotton manufacture itself was not 
cultivated in any part of it. Even this pro- 
duction, therefore, could not at that time ap- 
pear in the eyes of Europeans to be of very 
great consequence. 

finding nothing, either in the animals 
or vegetables of the newly discovered coun- 
tries which could justify a very advantage- 
ous representation of them, Columbus turn- 
ed his view towards their minerals ; and in 
the ridmess of their productions of tlus third 
kingdom, he flattered himself he had found a 
full compensation for the insignificancy of those 
of the other two. The little bits of gold with 
which the inhabitants ornamented their dress, 
and which, he was informed, they frequently 
found in the rivulets and torrents which fell 
from the mountains, were suflScient to satisfy 
him that those mountains abounded with the 
richest gold mines. St. Domingo, therefore, 
was represented as a country abounding with 
gold, and upon that account (according to 
the prejudices not only of the present times, 
but of those times), an inexhaustible source of 
real wealth to the crown and kingdom of 
Spain. When Columbus, upon his return 
from his first voyage, was introduced with a 
sort of triumphal honours to the sovereigns of 
Castile and Arragon, the principal productions 
of the countries which he had discovered were 
carried in solemn procession before him. The 
only valuable part of them consisted in some 
little fillets, bracelets, and other ornaments of 
gold, and in some bales of cotton. The rest were 
mere objects of vulgar wonder and curiosity; 
some reeds of an extraordinary sixe, some 
birds of a very beautiful plumage^ and some 
stufled skins of the huge alligator and mana- 
ti ; all of which were preceded by six or seven 
of the wretched natives, whose singular colour 
and appearance added greatly to the novelty 
of the show. 

In consequence of the representations of 
Columbus, the council of Castile determined 
to take possession of the countries of which 
the inhabitants were plainly incapable of de- 
fending themselves. The pious purpose of 
converting them to Christianity sanctified the 
injustice of the project. But the hope of 
finding treasures of gold there was the sole 
motive which prompted to undertake it ; and 
to give this motive the greater weight, it was 
proposed by Columbus, that the half of all 
the gold and silver that should be found there, 
should belong to the crown. This proposal 
was approved of by the council. 



ported into Europe was got bj so very ei$y 

a method as the plundering of the defenci.lp« 
natives, it was not perhaps very difficult to 
pay even this heavy tax ; but when the na- 
tives were once fairly stript of all that they 
had, which, in Sl Domingo, and in all the 
other countries discovered by Columbus wu 
done completely in six or eight years, and 
when, in order to find more, it had become 
necessary to dig for it in the mines, there «as 
no longer any possibility of paying this tax. 
The rigorous exaction of it, accordingly, firvt 
occasioned, it is said, the total a b a ndoning 
of the mines of St. Domingo, which have 
never been wrought since. It was ^oon iv> 
duced, therefore, to a third; then to a fifth; 
aftervwds to a tenth ; and at Last to a tveo. 
tieth part of the gross produce of the gold 
mines. The tax upon silver continaed for s 
long time to be a fifth of the gross produce. 
It was reduced to a tenth only in the coune 
of the present century. But the first adTm- 
turers do not appear to have been much inte- 
rested about silver. Nothing less prcdoct 
than gold seemed worthy of their attentioiL 

All the other enterprixes of the Spaniards 
in the New World, subsequent to those cf 
Columbus, seem to have been prompted bj 
the same motive. It was the sacred thirst of 
gold that carried Ovieda, Nicucsaa, and Xaaco 
Nugnes de Balboa, to the Isthmus of Darien ; 
that carried Cortes to Mexico, Almagro a;ui 
Pixarro to Chili and Peru. When those ad- 
venturers arrived upon any unknown coa>t, 
their first inquiry was always if there was snv 
gold to be found there; and according to thr 
information which they received concemior 
this particular, they determined eitfa^ to qriit 
the country or to settle in it. 

Of all those expensive and uncertain pro- 
jects, however, which bring bankruptcy »p 
on Uie greater part of the people who <!d- 
gage in them, there is none, perhaps, more 
perfectly ruinous than the search after crw 
silver and gold mines. It is, perhaps, the moct 
disadvantageous lottery in the world, or the 
one in which the gain of those who dnw the 
prizes bears the least proportion to the loss ul 
those who draw the blanks ; for though tfce 
prizes are few, and the blanks many, the cvnv- 
mon price of a ticket is the whole fortune U 
a very rich man. ProjectS'Of mining, inrtt.-s>l 
of replacing the capital employed in them, to> 
gether with the ordinary profits of stock, com- 
monly absorb both capital and profit Tbev 
are the projects, therefore, to which, of all 
others, a prudent lawgiver, who desired to 
increase the capital of his nation, would k&st 
choose to give any extraordinary eDCouragr- 
ment, or to turn towards them a greater shi re 
of that capital than what would go to thf.n 
of its own accord. Such, in reality, is t: e 
absurd confidence which almost all men ba^c 



As long A» the whole, or the greater part in their own good fortune, that wbererer there 
of the gold which the first adventurers im-jis the least probability of succcta* loo groi 
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A bhare of it is apt to go to them of its own 
accord. 

But though the judgment of sober reason 
and ciperience concerning such projects has 
always been extremely unfavounible, that of 
human avidity has commonly been quite otlier- 
wise. The same passion which has suggested 
CO so many people the absurd idea of the phi- 
liMOpher's stone, has suggested to others the 
equally absurd one of immense rich mines of 
gold and silrer. They did not consider that the 
value of those metals has, in all ages and na- 
tians, arisen chiefly from their scarcity, and that 
tijeir scarcity has arisen from the very small 
quantities of them which nature has anywhere 
deposited in one place, from the hard and in- 
tractable substances with which she has almost 
everywhere surrounded those small quantities, 
and consequently from the labour and expense 
which arw everywhere necessary in order to pe- 
netrate, and get at them. Hiey flattered them- 
selves that veins of those metals might in 
many places be found, as large and as abun- 
dant as those wliich are commonly found of 
lead, or copper, or tin, or iron. The dream 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, concerning the golden 
city and country of El Dorado, may satisfy 
us, that even wise men are not always exempt 
from such strange delusions. More than a 
hundred years after the death of that great 
man, the Jesuit Gumila was still convinced of 
the reality of that wonderful country, and ex- 
pressed, with great warmth, and, I dare say, 
with great sincerity, how happy be should be 
to carry the light of the gospel to a people 
w1k> could so well reward the pious labours of 
their missionary. 

In the countries first discovered by the 
Spaniards, no gold and silver mines are at 
present known which are supposed to be 
worth the working. The quantities of those 
raeuls which the first adventurers are said to 
have found there, had probably been very 
much magnified, as well as the fertility of the 
mines which were wrought immediately after 
the first discovery. What those adventurers 
were reported to have found, however, was 
sufficient to inflame the avidity of all their 
countrymen. Every Spaniard who sailed to 
America expected to find an £1 Dorado. 
Fortune, too, did upon this what she has done 
upon very few other occasions. She realised 
in some measure the extravagant hopes of her 
votaries ; and in the discovery and conquest 
of Mexico and Peru ^of which the one hap- 
pened about thirty, and tlie other about forty, 
years after the first expedition of Columbus), 
she presented them vrith something not very 
unlike tliat profusion of the precious metals 
which they sought for. 

A project of commerce to the East Indies, 
tliereibre, gave occasion to the first discovery 
of the West. A project of conquest gave oc- 
casion to all the establishments of the Spa- 
niards in those newlv discovered countries. 
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The motive which excited them to this con- 
quest was a project of gold and silver mines ; 
and a course of accidents whidi no human 
vrisdom could foresee, rendered this project 
much more successful than the undertakers 
had any reasonable grounds for expecting. 

The first adventurers of all the other na- 
tions of Europe who attempted to make set- 
tlements in America, were animated by the 
like chimerical views; but they were not 
equally successful. It was more than a hun- 
dred years after the first settlement of the Bra- 
zils, before any silver, gold, or diamond mines, 
were discovered there. In the English, French, 
Dutch, and Danish colonies, none have ever 
yet been discovered, at least none that arc at 
present supposed to be worth the working. 
The first English settlers in North America, 
however, offered a fifUi of all the gold and sil- 
ver which should be found there to the king, 
as a motive for granting them their patents. 
In the patents of Sir Walter Raleigh, to the 
London and Plymouth companies, to the coun- 
cil of Plymouth, &c. this fifth was accord- 
ingly reserved to the crown. To the expec- 
tation of finding gold and silver mines, those 
first settlers, too, joined that of discovering a 
north-west passage to the East Indies. They 
have hitherto been disappointed in both. 



Causet of the Prosperity of New Coloniej. 

The colony of a civilized nation which takes 
possession either of a waste country, or of one 
so thinly inhabited that the natives easily give 
place to the new settlers, advances more ra- 
pidly to wealth and greatness than any other 
human society. 

The colonies carry out with them a know 
ledge of agriculture and of other useful art^ 
superior to what can grow up of its own ac- 
cord, in the course of many centuries, among 
savage and barbarous nations. They carry 
out with them, too, the habit of subordination, 
some notion of tlie regular government which 
takes place in their own country, of the sys- 
tem of laws which support it, and of a regu- 
lar administration of justice ; and they natu- 
rally establish something of the same kind in 
the new settlement But among savage and 
barbarous nations, the natural progress of law 
and government is still slower than the natu- 
ral progress of arts, after law and government 
have been so far established as is necessary 
for their protectioa Every colonist gets more 
land than he can possibly cultivate. He has 
no rent, and scarce any taxes, to pay. No land- 
lord shares vrith him in its produce, and, the 
share of the sovereign is commonly but a trifle. 
He has every motive to render as great as pos- 
sible a produce which is thus to be almost en- 
tircly his own. But his land is commonly ho 
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extensive, that, with all his own indnstiy, And 
with all the industry of other people whom he 
can get to employ, he can seldom make it 
produce the tenth part of what it is capable of 
producing. He is eager, therefore^ to collect 
labourers from all quarters, and to reward 
them with the most Ubend wages. But those 



Though posterior in their estabtishmcnt, iit 
all the arts of refinement, philosophy, poctrr, 
and eloquence, seem to have been cuhiTatc-J 
as early, and to have been improved as hi^ly 
in them as in any part of the mother coustri. 
The schools of die two oldest Gscck philoso- 
phers, those of Thales and j^rthagoras, were 



liberal wages, joined to the plenty and che^;>- 1 established, it is remarkable, not in acdfcct 



ness of land, soon make those labourers leave 
him, in order to become landlords themselves, 
and to reward with equal liberality other la- 
bourers, who soon leave them for the same 
reason that they left their first master. The 
liberal reward of labour encourages marriage. 
The children, during the tender years of in- 
fancy, are well fed and properly taken care 
of; and when they are grown up, the value of 
their labour greatly overpays their mainte- 
nance. 'When arrived at maturity, the high 
mice of labour, and the low price of land« en- 
aole them to establish themselves in the same 
manner as their fiuhers did before them. 

In other countries, rent and profit eat up 
wages, and the two superior orders of people 
oppress the inferior one ; but in new colonies, 
the interest of the two superior orders obliges 
them to treat the inferior one vrith more ge- 
nerosity and humanity, at least where that in- 
ferior one is not in a state of slavery. Waste 
lands, of the greatest natural fertility, are to 
be had for a trifle. The increase of revenue 
which the proprietor, who is always the un- 
dertaker, expects from their improvement, 
constitutes his profit, which, in these circum- 
stances, is commonly very great; but this 
great profit cannot be made, without employ- 
ing the labour of other people in clearing and 
cultivating the land; and the disproportion 
between the great extent of the land and the 
small number of the people, which commo;ily 
takes place in new colonies, makes it difiScult 
for him to get this labour. He does not, there- 
fore, dispute about wages, but is willing to 
employ labour at any price. The high wages 
of labour encourage population, llie cheap- 
ness and plenty of good land encourage im- 
provement, and enable the proprietor to pay 
those high wages. In those wages consists 
almost tl^ whole price of the land ; and though 
they are high, considered as the wages of la- 
bour, they are low, consider xl as the price of 
what is so very valuable. What encourages 
the progress of population and improvement, 
encourages that of real wealth and great- 
ness. 

The progress of many of the ancient Greek 
colonies towards wealth and greatness seems 
accordingly to have been very rapid. In the 
course of a century or two, several of them 
appear to have rivalled, and even to have sur- 
passed, their mother cities. Syracuse and Agri- 
gentum in Sicily, Tarentum and Liocri in Ita- 
ly, Ephcsus and Miletus in Lesser Asia, ap- 
pear, by all accounts, to have been at least 
equal to any of the cities of ancient Greece. 



Greece, but the one in an Asiatic, the other is 
an Italian colony. All those oolonies had 
established themselves in countries inbafaited 
by savage and barbarous nations, who casilj 
gave place to the new settlcra. They had 
plenty of good land; and as they were altoge- 
ther independent of the mother dty, tbey wcrv 
at liberty to manage their own affairs in xix 
way that thejr judged was most suitable totheif 
own interest. 

The history of the Roman colonies is by oo 
so brilliant. Some of them, indeed, 
such as Florence, have, in the ooune of maav 
ages, and after the fall of the mother dtr, 
grown up to be considerable states. But tfa« 
progress of no one of them seems ever to ha\ir 
been very rapid. They were all eetabltabed in 
conquered provinces, which in most ca.<tes had 
been fully inhabited before. The qnantitj cf 
land assigned to each colonist was sddam vef? 
considerable, and, as the colony vras not inde> 
pendent, they were not always at Uberty to 
manage their own afiOurs in the way that thry 
judged was most suitable to their own iatenst. 

In the plenty of good land, the Europcas 
colonies established in America and the Weu 
Indies resemble, and even greatly surpass* 
those of ancient Greece. In their dependency 
upon the mother state, they reaembie those c4 
ancient Rome ; but their great distance ham 
Europe has in all of them alleviated more or 
less the effects of this dependency. Their 
situation has placed them leas in the view, a.»J 
less in the power of their mother eoantry. In 
pursuing their interest their own way, their 
conduct has upon many occaaioos been over- 
looked, either because not known cr not oo- 
derstood in Europe; and upon some oocasioat 
it has been fairly suffered and submitted xxk 
because their distance rendered it difficult id 
restrain it. Even the violent and arbitrary go- 
vernment of Spain has, upon many orrasions 
been obliged to recall or sc^ten the orders which 
had been given for the government of her co- 
lonies, for fear of a general inattrTcctio& The 
progress of all the European colonics in weahh, 
population, and improvement, has acoordii^ly 
been very great. 

The crown of Spain, by its share of the gttSa 
and silver, derived some revenue fron its c^ 
lonies from the moment of their first cstsb- 
lishment. It was a revenue, too^ of a nature 
to excite in human avidity the most extrava- 
gant expectation of still greater riches. Tb« 
Spanish colonies, therefore, from the momcct 
of their first establishment, attracted very mmb 
the attention of their mother country ; wbU 
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Chow of the other European nations were for 
« long time in a great measure n^Iected. The 
former did not, perhaps, thrive Uie better in 
consequence of this attention, nor the latter 
the worse in consequence of this neglect. In 
proportion to the extent of the country which 
they in some measure possess, the Spanish co- 
lonies are considered as less populous and 
thriving than those of almost any other Euro- 
pean nation. The progress even of the Spa- 
nish colonies, however, in population and im- 
provement, has certainly been very rapid and 
very great The city of Lima, founded since 
the conquest, is represented by Ulloa as con- 
taining fifty thousand inhabitants near thirty 
years ago. Quito, which had been but a mi- 
serable hamlet of Indians, is represented by 
the same author as in his time equally popu- 
lous. Gemel i Carreri, a pretended traveller, 
it is said, indeed, but who seems everywhere 
to have written upon extreme good informa- 
tion, represents the city of Mexico as contain- 
ing a hundred thousand inhabitants ; a num- 
ber which, in spite of all the exaggerations of 
the Spanish writers, is probably more than five 
times greater than what it contained in the 
time of Montezuma. These numbers exceed 
greatly those of Boston, New York, and Phi- 
ladelphia, the three greatest cities of the Eng- 
lish colonies. Before the conquest of the Spa- 
niards, there were no cattle fit for draught, 
«tther in Mexico or Peru. The lama was 
their cmly beast of burden, and its strength 
seems to have been a good deal inferior to that 
of a common ass. The plough was unknown 
among them. They were ignorant of the use 
of iron. They had no coin^ money, nor any 
established instrument of commerce of any 
kind. Their commerce was carried on by bar- 
ter. A sort of wooden spade was their prin- 
cipal instrument of agriculture. Sharp stones 
served them for knives and hatchets to cut 
with; fish bones, and the hard sinews of cer- 
tain animals, served them with needles to sew 
with ; and these seem to have been their prin- 
dpal instruments of trade. In this state of 
tilings, it seems impossible that either of those 
empires could have been so much improved or 
so well cultivated as at present, when they are 
plentifully furniblied with all sorts of Euro- 
pean cattle, and when the use of iron, of the 
plough, and of many of tlie arts of Europe, 
l:avc been introduced among them. But the 
pupulousnesa of every country must be in pro- 
))ortion to the degree of its improvement and 
cultivation. In spite of the cruel destruction 
of tlic natives which followed the conquest, 
tltcse two great empires are prubably more po- 
pulous now than they ever were before ; and 
the people are surely very diflerent; for we 
must acknowledge, I apprehend, that the Spa- 
nish Creoles are in many respects superior to 
ihe ancient Indians. 

After the settlements of the Spaniards, that 
of the Portuguese in Brazil is the oldest of, 
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any European nat'on in America. But as for 



a long time after the first discovery neither 
gold nor silver mines were found in it, and as 
it aflbrded upon that account little or no reve- 
nue to the crown, it was for a lon^ time in a 
great measure neglected ; and during this state 
of neglect, it grew up to be a great and power- 
ful colony. While Portugal was under the 
dominion of Spain, Brazil was attacked by 
the Dutch, who got possession of seven of the 
fourteen provinces into which it is divided. 
They expected soon to conquer the other seven, 
when Portugal recovered its independency by 
the elevation of the family of Braganza to the 
throne. The Dutch, then, as enemies to the 
Spaniards, became friends to the Portuguese, 
who were likewise the enemies of the Spa- 
niards. They agreed, therefore, to leave that 
part of Brazil which they had not conquered 
to the king of Portugal, who agreed ta leave 
that part which they had conquered to them, 
as a matter not worth disputing about, with 
such good allies. But the Dutch government 
soon began to oppress the Portuguese colo- 
nists, who, instead of amusing themselves with 
complaints, took arms i^ainst their new mas- 
ters, and by their own valour and resolu- 
tion, with the connivance, indeed, but without 
any avowed assistance from the mother coun- 
try, drove them out of BraziL The Dutch, 
therefor^ finding it impossible to keep any 
part of the country to themselves, were con- 
tented that it should be entirely restored to the 
crown of Portugal. In this colony there are 
said to be more than six hundred thousand 
people, either Portuguese or descended from 
Portuguese, Creoles, mulattoes, and a mixed 
race between Portuguese and Brasilians. No 
one colony in America la supposed to contain 
so great a number of people of European ex- 
traction. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth, and dur- 
ing the greater part of tlie sixteenth century, 
Spain and Portugal were the two great naval 
powers upon the ocean ; for though the com- 
merce of Venice extended to every part of Eu- 
rope, its fleet had scarce ever sailed beyond 
the Mediterranean. The Spaniards, in virtue 
of the first discovery, claimed all America as 
their own; and though they could not hinder 
so great a naval power as that of Portugal 
from settling in Brazil, such was at that time 
the terror of their name, that the greater part 
of the other nations of Europe were afraid to 
establish themselves in any other part of that 
great continent. The French, who attempted 
to settle in Florida, were all murdered by the 
Spaniards. But the declension of the naval 
power of this latter nation, in consequence of 
the defeat or miscarriage of what they called 
their invincible armada, which happened to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century, put it 
out of their power to obstruct any longer the 
settlements of the other European nations In 
the course of the seventeenth century, tl»'s. e» 
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fore, the English, French, Dutch, Danes, and 
Swedes, all the great nations who had any 
ports upon the ocean, attempted to make some 
settlements in the new world. 

The Swudes established themselves in New 
Jersey ; and the number of Swedish families 
still to be found there sufficiently demonstrates, 
that this colony was very likely to prosper, 
had it been protected by the mother country. 
But being neglected by Sweden, it was soon 
•wallowed up by the Dutch colony of New 
York, which again, in 1674, fell under the 
dominion of the English. 

The small islands of St. Thomas and Santa 
Cruz, are the only countries in the new world 
*iiat have ever been possessed by tlie Danes. 
Aiese little settlements, too, were under the 
government of an exclusive company, which 
had the sole right, both of purchasing the sur- 
plus produce of the colonies, and of supplying 
them with such goods of other countries as 
they wanted, and which, therefore, both in its 
purchases and sales, had not only the power 
of oppressing them, but the greatest tempta- 
tion to do so. The government of an exclu- 
sive company of merchants is, perhaps, the 
worst of all governments for any country what- 
ever. It was not, however, able to stop alto- 
gether the progress of these colonies, though it 
rendered it more slow and languid. The late 
king of Denmark dissolved this company, and 
since that time the prosperity of these colonies 
has been very great. 

The Dutch settlements in the West, as well 
as tliose in the East Indies, were originally 
put under the government of an exclusive 
company. The progress of some of them, 
tliercfore, though it has been considerable in 
comparison with that of almost any country 
tliat has been long peopled and established, 
has been languid and slow in comparison with 
that of tlie greater part of new colonies. The 
colony of Surinam, tliough very considerable, 
is still inferior to the greater part of the sugar 
colonies of the other European nations. The 
colony of Nova Belgia, now divided into the 
two provinces of New York and New Jersey, 
would probably have soon become consider- 
able too, even though it had remained under 
the government of the Dutch. The plenty 
and dieapness of good land are such powerful 
causes of prosperity, that the very worst go- 
vernment is scarce capable of checking altoge- 
ther tlie efficacy of their operation. The great 
distance, too, from the mother country, would 
enable the colonists to evade more or less, by 
smuggling, the monopoly which tlie company 
enjoyed against them. At present, the com- 
pany allows all Dutch ships to trade to Suri- 
nam, upon paying two and a-half per cent, 
upon the value of tiieir cargo for a license ; 
and only reserves to itself exclusively, the di- 
rect trade from Africa to America, wl ich con- 
sists almost entirely in the slave trade, lliis 
relaxation in the exclusive privileges of the 



company, is probably the principal came of 
that degree of prosperity w^ich that colony at 
present enjoys. Cura^oa and Eustatia, tLe 
two principal islands belonging to the Dutch, 
are free ports, open to the ships of all naticos; 
and this freedom, in the midst of better colo- 
nies, whose ports are open to those of one na> 
tion only, has been the great cause of the pro- 
sperity of those two bairen islands. 

The French colony of Canada was, during 
the greater part of the last century, and soBoe 
part of the present, under tlie government ai 
an exclusive company. Under so unfavour- 
able an administration, its progress was neces- 
sarily very slow, in comparison with that of 
other new colonies; but it became much more 
rapid when this company was dissolved, afta^ 
the fall of what is called the MississipfH scheme 
When the English got possession of this coon- 
try, they found in it near double the number 
of inhabitants which father Charlevoix bad as- 
signed to it between twenty and thirty yeanr 
before. That Jesuit had travelled over the 
whole country, and liad no inclination to re^ 
present it as less inconsiderable than it really 
was. 

The French colony of Sl Domingo was 
established by pirates and freebooters, wbo^ 
for a long time, neither required the protect 
tion, nor acknowledged the authority of 
France; and when that race of banditti be- 
came flo far citizens as to acknowledge this 
authority, it was for a long time necessaiy to 
exercise it with very great gentleness. Dur- 
ing this period, the population and improve- 
ment of this colony increased very fast. Even 
the oppression of the exclusive company, ta 
which it was for some time subjected with all 
the other colonies of France, though it no 
doubt retarded, bad not been able to stop its 
progress altogether. The courM of its prosper 
rity returned as soon as it was relievni hma 
tliat oppression. It is now the most important 
of the sugar colonies of the West Indies, and 
its produce is said to be greater than that ai 
all the English sugar colonies put together. 
Hie other sugar colonies of France are in ge- 
neral all very thriving. 

But there are no colonies of wfaidi the pn^ 
gress has been more rapid than that of the 
English in North America. 

Plenty of good land, and liberty to manage 
their own affairs their own way, seem to be 
the two great causes of the prosperity of all 
new colonies. 

In the plenty of good land, the English co- 
lonies of North America, though no doubt 
very abundantly provided, are, however, infe- 
rior to those of the Spaniards and Portugueie, 
and not superior to some of those possessed 
by the French before the late war. But the 
political institutions of the English colonies 
I have been more favourable to the improve 
ment and cultivation of this land, than tboic 
^ of the other three nations. 
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fhtt. The engrosaiag of uncultiyated land, 
though it has by no means been prevented al- 
together, has been more restrained in the Eng- 
li^ colonies than in any other. The colony 
law, which imposes upon every proprietor the 
obligation of improving and cultivating, within 
a limited time, a certain proportion of his 
lands, and which, in case of failure, declares 
those neglected lands grantable to any other 
person ; though it has not perhaps been very 
strictly executed, has, however, had some ef- 
fect. 

Secondly, In Pennsylvania there is no right 
of primogeniture, and lands, like moveables, 
are divided equally among all the children of 
the family. Jn three of the provinces of New 
England, the oldest has only a double share, 
aa in the Mosaical law. Though in those 
provinces, therefore, too great a quantity of 
land should sometimes be engrossed by a par» 
ticular individual, it is likely, in the course of 
a generation or two, to be sufficiently divided 
again. In the other English colonies, indeed, 
tlie right of primogeniture takes place, as in 
the Uw of England: But in all the English 
colonies, the tenure of the lands, which are all 
held by free soccage, facilitates alienation ; and 
tlie grantee of an extensive tract of land gene- 
rally finds it for his interest to alienate, as fast 
as he can, the greater part of it, reserving only 
a small quit-renC In the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese colonies, what is called the right of 
majoraszo takes place in the succession of all 
those great estates to which any title of ho- 
nour is annexed. Such estates go all to one 
person, and are in effect entailed and unalien- 
able. The French colonies, indeed, are sub- 
ject to the custom of Paris, which, in the in- 
heritance of land, is much more favourable to 
the younger children than the law of England. 
But, in the French colonies, if any part of an 
estate, held by the noble tenure of chivalry 
and homage, is alienated, it is, for a limited 
time, subject to the right of redemption, either 
by the heir of the superior, or by the heir of 
the family; and all the largest esUtes of the 
country are held by such noble tenures, which 
necessarily embarrass alienation. But, in a 
new colony, a great uncultivated estate is like- 
ly to be much more speedily divided by alien- 



therefore, being more employed in the im- 
provement and cultivation of land, is likely to 
afford a greater and more valuable produce 
than that of any of the other three nations, 
which, by the engrossing of land, is more or 
less diverted towards other employments. 

Thirdly, The labour of the Engli.^ coIo- 
nists is not only likely to afford a greater and 
more valuable produce, but, in consequence 
of the moderation of their taxes, a greater pro- 
portion of this produce belongs to themselves, 
which they may store up and employ in put- 
ting into motion a still greater quantity of la- 
bour. The English colonists have never yet 
contributed any thing towards the defence of 
the mother country, or towards the support of 
its civil government. They themselves, on 
the contrary, have hitherto been defended al- 
most entirely at the expense of the mother 
country ; but ttie expense of fleets and armies 
is out of all proportion greater than the ne- 
cessary expense of civil government. Tlie ei- 
pense of their own civil government has al- 
wa3rs been very moderate. It has generally 
been confined to what was necessary for pay- 
ing competent salaries to the governor, to the 
judges, and to some other officers of police, 
and for maintaining a few of the most useful 
public works. The expenae of the civil estab- 
lishment of Massachusetts Bay, before the 
commencement of the present disturbances, 
used to be but about L. 18,000 a-year ; that of 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island, L.350O 
each; tliat of Connecticut, L..4000; that of 
New York and Pennsylvania, L.4500 each; 
that of New Jersey, L. 1200 ; that of Virginia 
and South Carolina, L.8000 each. The civil 
establishments of Nova Scotia and Georgia 
are partly supported by an annual grant of 
parliament; but Nova Scotia pays, besides, 
about L.7000 a^year towards the public ex- 
penses of the colony, and Georgia about 
L.2500 a-year. All the different civil estab- 
lishments in North America, in short, exclu- 
sive of those of Maryland and North Caroli- 
na, of which no exact account has been got, 
did not, before the commencement of the pre- 
sent disturbances, cost the inhabitants above 
L. 64,700 a-year; an ever memorable exam- 
pie, at how small an expense three millions of 



atioQ than by succession. The plenty and . people may not only be governed but well go- 
cheapness of good land, it has already been ! vemed. The most important part of the ex- 
observed, are the principal causes of the rapid pense of government, indeed, diat of defence 



prosperity of new colonies. The engrossing 
of land, in effect, destroys this plenty and 
cheapness. The engrossing of uncultivated 



and protection, has constantly fallen upon the 
mother country. The ceremonial, too, of the 
civil government in the colonies, upon the re- 



land, besides, is the greatest obstruction to its | ception of a new governor, upon the opening 
improvement ; but the labour that is employed | of a new assembly, &c. though sufficiently de- 
in the improvement and cultivation of land ' cent, is not accompanied with any expensive 
affords the greatest and roost valuable produce | pomp or parade. Their ecclesiastical govern- 
to the society. The produce of labour, in this , ment is conducted upon a plan equally fru- 
caM, pays not only its own wages and the gal. Tithes arc unknown among them ; and 
profit of the stock which employs it, but tlie their clergy, who are far from being nuine- 
rcnt of the land too upon which it is employ- > rous sre maintained either by moderate sti- 
■L The labour of the English colonies, pends, or by the volunury contributions of 
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the people. The power of Spain and Portu- 
gal, on the contrary, derives some support 
from the taxes levied upon their colonies. 
France, indeed, has never drawn any consi- 
derable revenue from its colonies, the taxes 
which it levies upon them being generally 
spent among them. But the colony govern- 
ment of all these three nations is conducted 
upon a much more extensive plan, and is ac- 
companied with a much more expensive cere- 
monial. The sums spent upon the reception 
of a new viceroy of Peru, for example, have 
frequently been enonnous. Such ceremonials 
are not only real taxes paid by the rich colo- 
ni&ts upon tJiose particular occasions, but they 
serve to introduce among them the habit of 
vanity and expense upon all other occasions. 
They are not only very grievous occasional 
taxes, but they contribute to establish perpe- 
tual taxes, of the same kind, still more griev< 
ous ; the ruinous taxes of private luxury and 
extravagance. In the colonies of all those 
three nations, too, the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment is extremely oppressive. Tithes take 
place in all of them, and are levied with the 
utmost rigour in those of Spain and Portugal. 
All of them, besides, are oppressed with a nu- 
merous race of mendicant friars, whose beg- 
gary being not only licensed but consecrated 
by religion, is a most grievous tax upon the 
poor people, who are most carefully taught 
that it is a duty to give, and a very great sin 
to refuse them their charity. Over and above 
all this, the clergy are, in all of them, the 
greatest engrossers of land. 

Fourthly, In the disposal of their surplus 
produce, or of what is over and above their 
own consumption, the English colonies have 
been more favoured, and have been allowed a 
more extensive market, than those of any 
other European nation. Every European na- 
tion has endeavoured, more or less, to mono- 
polize to itself the commerce of its colonies, 
and, upon that account, has prohibited the 
ships of foreign nations from trading to them, 
and has prohibited them from importing Eu- 
ropean goods from any foreign nation. But 
the manner in which this monopoly has been 
exercised in different nations, has been very 
different. 

Some nations have given up the whole com- 
merce of their colonies to an exclusive com. 
pany, of whom the colonists were obliged to 
buy all such European goods as they wanted, 
and to whom they were obliged to sell the 
whole of their surplus produce. It was the 
interest of the company, therefore, not only 
to sell the former as dear, and to buy the lat- 
ter as cheap as possible, but to buy no more 
of Uic latter, even at this low price, than wliat 
they could dipose of for a \cry high price in 
Europe. It was their interest not only to de- 
grade in all cases the value of tlie surplus pro- 
duce of the colony, but in many cas^s to dis- 
courage and keep down the natural increase 



of its quantity. Of all the expedients that 
can well be contrived to stunt the natural 
growth of a new colony, that of an exchisve 
company is undoubtctily the most eficctuaL 
This, however, has been the policy of Hol- 
land, though their company, in the course ai 
the present centur)', has given up in many re^ 
spects the exertion of their exclusive privilege. 
This, too, was the policy of Denmark, till tfae 
reign of the late king. It has occasiooally 
been the policy of France ; and of late, bdcc 
1755, after it had been abandoned by all other 
nations on account of its absurdity, it has be- 
come the policy of Portugal, with regard at 
least to two of the principal provinces of Brm- 
zil, Pernambucco, and Marannon. 

Other nations, without establishing an ex- 
elusive company, have confined the whole 
commerce of their colonies to a particnilar pcMt 
of the mother country, from whence no s}i<p 
was allowed to sail, but either in a fleet and 
at a particular season, or, if single, in conse- 
quence of a particular license, which in meat 
cases was very well paid f<». This policy open- 
ed, indeed, the trade of the colonies to all the 
natives of the mother country, provided they 
traded from the proper port, at the proper aea- 
son, and in the proper vessels. But as all the 
different merchants, who joined their stocks in 
order to fit out those licensed vesaula, would 
find it for their interest to act in concert, die 
trade which was carried on in this manner 
would necessarily be conducted very nearly 
upon the same principles as thnt of an exclu- 
sive company. The profit of those mefchants 
would be almost equally exorbitant and op- 
pressive, llie colonies would lie ill supplied, 
and would be obliged both to buy very dear, 
and to sell very cheap. This, however, till 
\tithin these few year», had always been the 
policy of Spain; and the price of aJl European 
goods, accordingly, is said to have been enor- 
mous in the Spanish West Indies. At Qiuto^ 
we are told by LJUoa, a pound of iron told 
for about 4s. 6d., and a pound of steel for 
about 6s. 9d. sterling. But it is chiefly in or- 
der to purchose European goods that the colo- 
nies part with their own produce. The more, 
therefore, they pay for the one^ the less tfacy 
really get for the other, and tfae deameas of 
the one is the some thing with the cheapness 
of the other. The policy of Portugal is, in 
this respect, the same as the ancient policy of 
Spain, with regard to all its colonies, except 
Pernambucco and Marannon; and with re- 
gard to these it has lately adopted a still worse. 
Other nations leave the trade of their cokv 
nies free to all their subjects, who ma} carry 
it on from all the different ports of the mother 
country, and who liave occasion for no other 
license than the common despatches of the 
cu&tom-house. In this case the number and 
dispersed situation of the difierent tmdeis ren- 
ders it impossible for them to enter into any 
general combination, and their compctitioo is 
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sufficient to hinder them from making very 
exori»ttant profita. Under %o liberal a policy, 
the colonies are enabled both to sell their own 
produce, and to buy the goods of Europe at 
a reasonable price ; but since the dissolution 
of the Plymouth company, when our colonies 
were but in their infancy, this has always been 
the policy of England. It has generally, too, 
been that of France, and has been uniformly 
so since the dissolution of what in England is 
commonly called their Mississippi company. 
The profiu of the trade, therefore, which 
France and England carry on with their colo- 
nies, though no doubt somewhat higher than 
if the competition were free to all other na- 
tions, are, however, by no means exorbitant ; 
and the price of European goods, according, 
ly, is not extravagantly high in the greater 
part of the colonies of either of those nations. 

In the exportation of their own surplus pro> 
duce, too, it is only with regard to certain 
commodities that the colonies of Great Bri. 
tain aiv confined to the market of the mother 
country. These commodities having been 
enumcnted in the act of navigation, and in 
some other subsequent acts, have upon that 
occount been called enumeraied commodities. 
The rest are called noHrentimeratedf and may 
be exported directly to other countries, pro- 
vided it is in British or plantation ships, of 
which the owners and three fourths of the ma- 
liacrs are British subjects 

Among the non-enumerated conunodities 
are some of the most important productions of 
America and the West Indies, grain of all 
sorts, lumber, salt provisions, fish, sugar, and 
rum. 

Grain is naturally the first and principal 
object of the culture of all new colonies. By 
allowing them a very extensive market for it, 
the law encoumges them to extend this cul- 
ture much beyond the consumption of a thin- 
ly inhabited country, and thus to provide be- 
forehand an ample subsistence for a continu- 
ally increasing population. 

In a country quite covered with wood, 
where timber consequently is of little or no 
value, the expense of clearing the ground is 
the principal obstacle to improvement. By 
allowing the colonies a very extensive market 
for their lumber, the law endeavours to facili- 
tate improvement by raising the price of a 
commodity which would otherwise be of lit- 
tie value, and thereby enabling them to make 
some profit of wbiit would otherwise be mere 
expense. 

In a country leiihei half peopled nor half 
cultivated, cattl« naturally multiply beyond 
the consumption of the inuabitants, and are 
often, upcm tliat account, of little or no va- 
loc. But it IS necessary, it has already been 
shown, that the price of uaitle should bear a 
certain proportion to tliat t f corn, before the 
greater part of the lands of any country can 
be improve*!. By allowi»^ to American cat- 



tle, in all shapely dead and alive, a very ex. 
tensive market, the law endeavours to raise 
the value of a conunodity, of which the high 
price is so very essential to improvement. 
The good effects of this liberty, however, must 
be somewhat diminished by the 4th of Geo. 
III. c 15, which puts hides and skins among 
the enumerated commodities, and thereby tends 
to reduce the value of American cattle. 

To increase the shipping and naral power' 
of Great Britain by the extension of the fish- 
eries of our colonies, is an object which the 
legislature seems to have had almost constant- 
ly in view. Hiose fisheries, upon this account, 
have had all the encouragement which free- 
dom can give them, and they have flourished 
accordingly. The New England fishery, in 
particular, was, before the Late disturbsnces, 
one of the most important, perhaps, in the 
world. The whale fishery which, notwithstand- 
ing an extravagant bounty, is in Great Bri- 
tain carried on to so little purpose, that in the 
opinion of many people (which I do not, how- 
ever, pretend to warrant), the whole produce 
does hot much exceed the value of the boun- 
ties which are annually paid for it, is in New 
England carried on, without any bounty, to a 
very great extent. Fish is one of the princi- 
pal articles with which the North Americans 
trade to Spain, Portugal, and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Sugar was originally an enumerated commo- 
dity, which could only be exported to Great 
Britain; but in 1731, upon a representation 
of the sugar-planters, its exportation was per 
mitted to all parts of the world. The restric- 
tions, however, with which this liberty was 
granted, joined to the high price of sugar in 
Great Britain, have rendered it in a great 
measure ineffectual. Great Britain and her 
colonies still continue to be almost the sole 
market for all sugar produced in the British 
plantations. Hieir consumption increases so 
fast, that, though in consequence of the in- 
creasing improvement of Jamaica, as well as 
of the ceded islands, the importation of sugar 
has increased very greatly within these twenty 
years, the exportation to foreign countries is 
said to be not much greater than before. 

Rum is a very important article in the trade 
which the Americans carry on to the coast of 
Africa, Irom which they bring back negro 
slaves in return. 

If the whole surplus produce of America, 
in grain of all sorts, in salt provisions, and in 
fish, had been put into the enumeration, and 
thereby forced into the market of Great Bri. 
tain, it would have interferred too much with ' 
the produce of the industry of our own peo- 
ple. It was probably not so much from any 
regard to the interest of America, as from a 
jealousy of this interference, that tJiose im- 
portant commodities have not only been kept 
out of the enumeration, but that the importa- 
tion into Grea^ Britain of all i;rain, except 
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rice, and of all salt provisions, has, in the or- 
dlnary state of the law, been prohibited. 

The non-enuracrated commodities could 
originally be exported to all parts of the world. 
Lumber and rice having been once put into 
the enumeration, when they wo« afterwards 
taken out of it, were confined, as to the £u- 



masts, 3rards, and bowsprHs, tar, pitdi, mad 
turpentine, naturally tended to lower the price 
of timber in the colonies, and oonsequemly to 
increase the expense of clearing thcar lands, 
the principal obstarle to their improremcni. 
But about the bc^nning of the present ccd- 
tury, in 1703, the pitch and tar eompany of 



ropean market, to the countries that lie south , Sweden endesTonred to raise the price of Ifacir 
of Cape Finisterre. By the 6th of George < commodities to Great Britain, by prohibidng 
IIL c 52, all non-enumerated commodities I their exportation, except in their own chips 
were subjected to the like restriction. The at their own price, and in such qu-ntioes as 
parts of Europe which lie south of Cape Fl> they thoui^ht proper. In order to counteract 
nbterre are not manufacturing countries, and this notable piece of mercantile policr, and to 
we are less jealous of the colony ships carry. { render herseif as much as poaaible independ- 



ing home from them any manufactures which 
could interfere with our own. 

The enumerated commodities are of two 
sorts; first, such as are either the peculiar 
produce of America, or as cannot be produced, 
or at least are not produced in the mother 
country. Of this kind are molasses, coffee, 
cocoa-nuts tobacco^ pimento, ginger, whale- 
fins, raw silk, cotton, wool, beaver, and otho- 
p;.Ilry of America, indigo, fustJck, and other 
dyeirig woods; secondly, such as are not the 
peculiar produce of America, but which are, 
and may be produced in tha mother country, 
though not in such qiumtities as to supply the 
greater part of her demand, which is princi- 
pally supplied from foreign countries. Of 
tliis kind are all naval stores, masts, yards, 
and bowsprits, tar, pitch, and turpentine, pig 
and bar iron, copper ore, hides and skins, pot 
and pearl ashes. The largest importation of 
commodities of the first kind could not dis- 
courage the growth, or interfere with the sale, 
of any part of the produce of the mother 
country. By confining them to the home mar- 
ket, our merchants, it was expected, would 
not only be enabled to buy them chewier in 
the plantations, and consequently to sell them 
with a better profit at home, but to establish 
between the plantations and foreign countries 
an advantageous carrying trade, of which 
Great Britain was necessarily to be the centre 
or emporium, as the European country into 
which those commodities were first to be im- 
ported. The importation of commodities of 
the second kind might be so managed too, it 
was supposed, as to interfere, not with the 
sale of those of the same kind which were pro- 
duced at home, but with that of those which 
were imported from foreign countries ; because; 
by means of proper duties, they might be ren. 
dcred always somewhat dearer than the for. 
mcr, and yet a good deal cheaper than the lat- 
ter. By confining such commodities to the 
home market, therefore, it was proposed to 
discourage the produce, not of Great Britain, 
but of some foreign countries with which the 
balance of trade was believed to be unfavour- 
able to Great Britain. 

The prohibition of exporting from the colo- 
nies to any other country but Great Britain, 



ent, not only of Sweden, bat of all the other 
northern powers. Great Britain gave a bounty 
upon the importation of naval stores from 
America; and the effect of this bounty was 
to raise the price of timber in America much 
more than the confinement to the home mar- 
ket could lower it ; and as both regulatjflos 
were enacted at the same time, their joint ef- 
fect was rather to encourage than to discoa- 
rage the clearing of land in America. 

Though pig and bar iron, too, have b ee n 
put among the enumenUed commodities, yet 
as, when imported from America, they are 
exempted from considerable duties to which 
they are subject when imported from any other 
country, the one part of the regulation coo> 
tributes more to encourage the erectioo of for. 
naces in America than the other to disoounige 
it. There is no manufacture which offssioni 
so great a consumption of wood as a furnace, 
or which can contribute so much to tlM dear- 
ing of a country overgrown with it. 

The tendency of some of these rcgolatioiis 
to raise the value of timber in America, and 
thereby to facilitate the clearing of the land, 
was neither, perhaps, intended nor undentood 
by the legislature Though their beneficial 
effects, however, have been in this respect ac- 
cidental, they hate not upon that acooiuitheai 
less reaL 

The most perfect freedom of trade is per- 
mitted between the British colonies of Amcri. 
ca and the West Indies, both in the eoome- 
Tated and in the non-enumerated commodities. 
Those colonies are now become so populous 
and thriring, that each of them finds in some 
of the others a great and extensive market 
for every part of iu produce. All of them 
taken togeUier, they make a great iotamal 
market for the produce of one another. 

The liberality of England, however, towatdi 
the trade of her colonies, has been confined 
chiefly to what concerns the market for their 
produce, either in its rude state^ or in what 
may be called the very first stage of manufac- 
ture. Tbe more advanced or more refined 
manufactures, even of the colony produce, the 
merchanU and manufiscturers of Great Biv 
tain diuse to reserve to themselves, and have 
prevailed upon the legislature to prevent tbrir 
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esUblishment in the colonies, lometimes by 
high duties, and sometimes by absolute pro- 
hibitions. 

While, for example, MuscoTado sugars from 
the British plantations pay, upon importation, 
only 6s. 4d. the hundred weight, white sugars 
pay L*.l : 1 : 1; and refined, either double or 
single, in loaves, L.4:2: 5 8-20ths. When 
those high duties were imposed. Great Bri- 
tain was the sole, and she still continues to be, 
the principal market, to which the sugars of 
the British colonies could be exported. They 
amounted, therefore, to a prohibition, at first 
of claying or refining sugar for any foreign 
market, and at present of claying or refining 
it for the nuu>ket which takes offf perhaps, 
more than nine-tenths of the whole produce. 
The manufacture of claying or refining su- 
gar, accordingly, though it has flourished in 
all the sugar colonies of France, has been lit^ 
tie cultirated in any of those of England, ex- 
cept for the market of the colonies themselves. 
While Grenada was in the hands of the French, 
there was a refinery of sugar, by claying, at 
least upon almost every plantation. Since it 
fell into those of the English, almost all works 
of this kind have been given up ; and there 
are at present (October 1773), I am assured, 
DOt above two or three remaining in the island. 
At present, however, by an indulgence of the 
custom-house, clayed or refined sugar, if re- 
duced from loaves into powder, is commonly 
imported as Muscovado. 

While Great Britain encourages in Ameri- 
ca the manufacturing of pig and bar iron, by 
exempting them from duties to which the like 
commodities are subject when imported from 
any other country, she imposes an absolute 
prohibition upon the erection of steel furnaces 
and slit-mills in any of her American planta- 
tions. She will not sufiTer her colonies to work 
in those more refined manufactures, even for 
dieir own consumption ; but insists upon their 
purchasing of her merchants and manufactur- 
ers all goods of this kind which they have oc- 
casion for. 

She prohibits the exportation from one pro- 
vince to another by water, and even the car- 
liagc by land upon horseback, or in a cart, of 
hatsy of wools, and woollen goods, of the pfo> 
duce of America ; a regulation which effect- 
ually prevents the establishment of any manu- 
facture of such commodities for distant sale, 
and confines the industry of her colonists in 
this way to such coarse and household manu< 
factures as a private family commonly makes 
for its own use, or for that of some of its 
neighbours in tlie same province. 

To prohibit a great people, however, from 
making all tliat tliey can of every part of their 
own produce, or from employing their stock 
and industry in the way that they judge most 
advantageous to themselves, is a manifest vio- 
lation of the most sacrt:d rights of mankind. 
Unjust, however, as such prohibitions may be, | independent foreign countries ; and Great 
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they have not hitherto been very hurtful to 
the colonies. Land is still so cheap, and, con- 
sequently, labour so dear among them, that 
they can import from the mother country al- 
most all the more refined or more advanced 
manufactures cheaper than they could make 
them for themselves. Though they had not, 
therefore, been prohibited from establishing 
such manufactures, yet, in their present state 
of improvement, a regard to their own inte- 
rest would probably have prevented them from 
doing so. In their present state of improve- 
ment, those prohibitions, perhaps, without 
cramping their industry, or restraining it from 
any emplo3rment to which it would have gone 
of its own accord, are only impertinent badges 
of slavery imposed upon them, without any 
suflScient reason, by the groundless jealousr 
of the merchants and manufacturers of the 
mother country. In a more advanced state, 
they might be really oppressive and insup- 
portable. 

Great Britain, too, as she confines to her 
own market some of the most important prc^ 
ductions of the colonies, so, in compensation, 
she gives to some of them an advantage in 
that market, sometimes by imposing higher 
duties upon the like productions when im- 
ported from other countries, and sometimes 
by giving bounties upon their importation 
from the colonies. In the first way, she gives 
an advantage in the home market to the su- 
gar, tobacco, and iron of her own colonies ; 
and, in the second, to their raw silk, to their 
hemp and flax, to their indigo, to their nav.-^! 
stores, and to their building timber. This 
second way of encouraging the colony pro- 
duce, by bounties upon importation, is, so far 
as I have been able to leani, peculiar to Great 
Britain : the first is not. Portugal does not 
content herself with imposing higher duties 
upon the importation of tobacco from any 
other country, but prohibits it under the se- 
verest penalties. 

With regard to the importation of goods 
from Europe, England has likewise dealt 
more liberally with her colonies than any other 
nation. 

Great Britain allows a part, almost always 
the half, generally a larger portion, and some- 
times the whole, of tlie duty which is paid up- 
on the importation of foreign goods, to be 
drawn back upon their exportation to any fo- 
reign country. No independent foreign coun- 
try, it was easy to foresee, would receive them, 
if they came to it loaded with the heavy du- 
ties to which almost all foreign goods are 
subjected on their importation into Great Bri- 
tain. Unless, therefore, some part of those 
duties was drawn back upon exportation, 
there was an end of the carrying trade; a 
trade so much favoured by the mercantile 
system. 

Our colonies, however, are by no means 
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Britain hAving assumed to herself the exclu- 
sive right of supplying them with all goods 
from Europe, might have forced them (in 
the same manner as other countries have dcoie 
their colonies) to receive such goods loaded 
with all the same duties which they paid in 
the mother country. But, on the contrary, till 
176S, the same drawbacks were paid upon 
the exportation of the greater part of foreign 
goods to our colonies, as to any independent 
foreign country. In 1 763, indeed, by the 
4th of Geo. III. c. 15, this indulgence was a 
good deal abated, and it was enacted, " That 
<* no part of the duty called the old subsidy 
" should be drawn back for any goods of the 
" growth, production, or manufacture of Eti. 
" rope or the East Indies, which should be 
*' exported from this kingdom to any British 
** colony or plantation in America; winos, 
** white calicoes, and muslins, excepted.*' Be- 
fore this law, many diiferent sorts of foreign 
goods might have been bought cheaper in the 
plantations than in the mother country, and 
bome may bllll. 

Of the greater part of the regulations con- 
cerning the colony trade, the merchants who 
carry it on, it must be observed, have been 
the principal advisers. We must not wonder, 
therefore, if, in a great part of them, their in- 
terest has been more considered than either 
that of the colonies or that of the mother 
country. In tlieir exclusive privilege of sup- 
plying the colonies with all the goods which 
they wanted from Europe, and of purchasing 
all such parts of their surplus produce 
could not interfere with any of the trades 
which they themselves carried on at home, the 
interest of the colonies was sacrificed to the 
interest of those merchants. In allowing the 
same drawbacks upon the reexportation of 
the greater part of European and East India 
goods to the colonies, as upon their reexpor 
Ution to any independent country, the inte- 
rest of the mother country was sacrificed to It, 
even according to the mercantile ideas of that 
interest. It was for tlie interest of the mer. 
chants to pay as little as possible for the fo- 
reign goods which they sent to the colonies, 
and, consequently, to get back as much as pos- 
sible of the duties wliich they advanced upon 
their importation into Great Britain. They 
might thereby be enabled to sell in the colo- 
nies, either the same quantity of goods with a 
greater profit, or a greater quantity with the 
same profit, and, consequently, to gain some- 
thing either in the one way or the other. 
It was likewise for the interest of the colo- 
nies to get all such goods as cheap, and in as 
great abundance as possible. But this might 
not always be for the interest of the mother 
country. She might frequently suffer, both 
in her revenue, by giving back a great part 
of the duties which had been paid upon the 
importation of such goods ; and in her ma^ 
oufocturesg by being undersold in the colony 



market, in consequence of the easy terms ap> 
on which foreign manufactures could be car- 
ried thither by means of those drawbacks 
The progress of the linen manufacture of 
Great Britain, it is conunonly said, has been 
a good deal retarded by the drawbacks upon 
the re-exportation of German Kneo to the 
American colonies. 

But though the policy of Great Britain, 
with regard to the trade of ber coI<mie% his 
been dictated by the same mercantile spiiit as 
that of other nations, it has, however, upon 
the whole, been less illiberal and opptcssivc 
than that of any of them. 

In every thing except their foreign tiad^ 
the liberty of the English colonists to manage 
their own affiurs their own way, is complete. 
It is in every respect equal to that of thdr 
fellow-citizens at home, and is secured in the 
same manner, by an assembly of the repr». 
sentatives of the people, who claim the sole 
right of imposing taxes for the support of the 
colony government. The authority of this 
assembly overawes the executive power ; and 
neither the meanest nor the moat obnoxious 
colonist, as long as he obeys the law, has any 
thing to fear from the resentment, ettlier of 
the governor, or of any other civil or mi- 
litary officer in the province. The colooy as- 
semblies, though, like the house of commons 
in England, they are not always a very equal 
representation of the people, yet they appraadh 
more nearly to that character ; and aa the exe> 
cutive power either has not the means to cor. 
rupt them, or, on account of the support which 
it receives from the mother country, is not 
under the necessity of doing so, they are, per 
haps, in general more influenced by the incU. 
nations of their constituents. The councils, 
which, in the colony legislatures, corres p ond 
to the house of lords in Great Britain, are 
not composed of a hereditary nobility. In 
some of the colonies, as in three of the go- 
vemmenU of New England, those ooundlr 
are not appointed by the king, but choeen by 
the represenUtives of the people. In none of 
the English colonies is there any hereditary 
nobility. In all of them, indeed, as in all 
other free countries, the descendant of an old 
colony family is more respected than an up- 
start of equal merit and fortune ; but he is 
only more respected, and he has no privikgcs 
by vriiich he can be troublesome to his ndgb- 
bours. Before the commencement of the pre- 
sent disturbances, the colony assemblies hsd 
not only the legislative, but a part of the exe- 
cutive power. In Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, they elected the governor. In die 
other colonies, they appointed the revenue offi- 
cers, who collected the taxes imposed by tlvMe 
respective assemblies, to whom those officers 
were immediately responsible. There is moT« 
equality, therefore, among the English cvlo. 
niste than among tlie inhabitants of the mo- 
ther country. Their manners are more ;» 
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}'ublicaa ; and their gOTemmeiits, those of 
tivree of the provinces of New England in 
particuLir, have hitherto been more republican 
tua 

Hie absolute governments of Spain, Por. 
tugal, and France, on the contrary, take place 
in their colonies ; «iiid the discretionary pow- 
ers which such gOTcmments commonly dele- 
gate to all their inferior officers are, on ac- 
count of the great disUnce, naturally ezer. 
cised there with more than ordinary violence. 
Unuer all absolute governments, there is more 
liberty in the capital than in any otlier part of 
tlie country. Tlie sovereign himself can ne- 
ver hare either interest or inclination to per- 
vert the order of justice, or to oppress the great 
body of the people. In the capital, his pre- 
sence overawes, more or less, all his inferior 
officers, who, in the remoter provinces, from 
whence the complaints of the people are less 
likely to reach him, can exercise their tyranny 
«itli much more safety. But the European 
colonies in America are more remote than 
the most distant provinces of the greatest em- 
pires which had ever been known liefore. Tlie 
{government of the English colonics is, per- 
haps, the only one which, since the world be- 
gan, could give perfect security to the inha- 
bitaots of so very distant a province. The 
administration of the French colonies, how. 
ever, has always been conducted with much 
more gentleness and moderation than that of 
the Spanish and Portuguese. This superio- 
rity of conduct is suitable lx>th to the charac- 
ter of the French nation, and to what forms 
the character of every nation, the nature of 
their government, which, though arbitrary and 
violent in comparison with that of Great Bri. 
tain, is legal and free in comparison vriCh 
diose of Spain and Portugal. 

It is in the progress of the North Ameri- 
can colonies, however, tliat tlie superiority of 
Uie English policy chiefly appears. The pro- 
gress of the sugar colonies of France has been 
at least equal, uerhaps superior, to that of the 
greater part oT those of England ; and yet 
tlie sugar colonies of EngUnd enjoy a free 
government, nearly of the same kind with that 
«hich takes place in her colonies of North 
America. But the sugar colonies of France 
arc not discouraged, like those of England, 
from refining tlieir own sugar ; and what is 
still of greater importance, tlie genius of their 
government naturally introduces a better ma- 
nagement of their negro slaves. 

In all European coloi;ii>s, the culture of 
lite sugar-cane is carried on by negro slaves. 
The constitution of tliose who iiave been born 
in the temperate climate of Europe could 
Dot, it is supposed, support the labour of dig- 
ging the ground under tJic burning sun of 
the West Indies ; and the culture of the su- 
gar-cane, as it is managed at present, is all 
hand labour ; though, in the opinion of many, 
thi> drill plough might be introduced into it 



witii great advantage. But, as the profit and 
success of the cultivation which is carried on 
by means of cattle, depend very much upon 
tlie good management of those cattle ; so the 
profit and success of that which is carried oi. 
by slaves must depend equally upon the good 
management of those slaves ; and in the goor* 
management of their slaves the French plants 
ers, I think it is generally allowed, are supe 
rior to the English. The law, so far as it 
gives some weak protection to the slave against 
the violence of his master, is likely to be bet- 
ter executed in a colony where the govern- 
ment is in a great measure arbitrary, than in 
one where it is altogether free. In every coun- 
try where the unfortunate law of slavery is es- 
tablished, the magistrate, when he protects 
tlie slave, intermeddles in some measure in 
the management of the private property of 
the master ; and, in a free country, where tlie 
master is, perhaps, either a member of the co- 
lony assembly, or an elector of such a mem- 
ber, he dares not do this but with the great- 
est caution and circumspection. The respect 
which he is obliged to pay to the roaster, ren- 
ders it more difficult for him to protect the 
slave. But in a country where the govern, 
ment is in a great measure arbitrary, where it 
is usual for the magistrate to intermeddle even 
in tlie management of the private property of 
individuals, and to send them, perhaps, a let- 
tre de cachet, if they do not manage it accord, 
ing to his Uking, it is much easier for him to 
give some protection to the slave ; and com- 
mon humanity naturally disposer him to do 
so. The protection of the magistrate renders 
the slave less contemptible in the eyes of his 
master, who is thereby induced to consider 
him with more regard, and to treat him vrith 
more gentleness. Gentle usage renders the 
slave not only more faithful, but more intelli- 
gent, and, therefore, upon a double account, 
more useful. lie approaches more to the con- 
dition of a free servant, and may possess some 
degree of integrity and attachment to his mas- 
ter's interest; virtues which frequently belong 
to free servants, but which never can belong 
to a slave, who is treated as slaves commonly 
are in countries where the master is perfectly 
free and secure. 

lliat the condition of a slave is better under 
an arbitrary than under a free government, is, 
I believe, supported by the history of all ages 
and nations. In the Roman history, the first 
time we read of the magistrate interposing to 
protect the slave from the violence of his 
master, is under the emperors. When Vidius 
Pollio, in the presence of Augustus, ordered 
one of his slaves, who had committed a slight 
fault, to be cut into pieces and thrown into 
his fish-pond, in order to feed his fishes, the 
emperor commanded him, with indignation, 
to emancipate immediately, not only that 
slave, but all the otliers that belonged to him. 
Under tha republic no magistrate could have 
Q 
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bad anthority enough to protect the sUtc, much 
less to punish the master. 

The stock, it is to be obserred, which has 
improTed the sugar colonies of France, parti- 
cularly the great colony of St Domingo, has 
been raised almost entirely from the gradual 
improvement and cultivation of those colo- 
nies. It has been almost altogether the pro- 
duce of the soil and of the industry of the co- 
lonists, or, what comes to the same thing, the 
price of that produce, gradually accumulated 
by good management, and employed in rais- 
in^ a still greater produce. But the stock 
which has improved and cultivated the sugar 
colonies of England, has, a great part of it, 
been sent out from England, and has by no 
means been altogether the produce of the soil 
and industry of the colonists. The prosperity 
of tiie English sugar colonies has been in a 
great measure owing to the great riches of 
England, of which a part has overflowed, if 
one may say so, upon these colonies. But 
the prosperity of the sugar colonies of France 
has been entirely owing to the good conduct 
of the colonists, which must therefore have 
had some superiority over that of the Eng- 
lish ; and this superiority has been remarked 
in nothing so much as in the good manage- 
ment of their slaves. 

Such have been the general oatlines of the 
policy of the dlfierent European nations vricfa 
regard to their colonies. 

The policy of Europe, tlicrefore, has Tery 
little to boast of, either in the original esta- 
blishment, or, so far as concerns their internal 
government, in tlie subsequent prosperity of 
the colonies of America. 

Folly and injustice seem to hare been the 
principles which presided over and directed 
the first project of establi^^hing those colonies; 
the folly of hunting after gold and silver 
mines, and the injustice of coveting the pos. 
session of a country whose harmless natives, 
far from having ever injured the people of 
Europe, had received the first adventurers 
with every mark of kindness and I'OspitaUty. 

The adventurers, indeed, who formed some 
of the latter establishments, joined to the chi- 
merical project of finding gold and silver 
mines, other motives more reasonable and 
more laudable; but even these motives do 
very little honour to the policy of Europe. 

The English puritans, restrained at home, 
fled for freedom to America, and established 
there the four governments of New England. 
The English catholics, treated with much 
greater injustice, established that of Mary- 
land; thequakers, that of Pennsylvania. The 
Portuguese Jews, persecuted by the inquisi. 
tion, stript of tlieir fortune^, and banislied to 
Brazil, intioducetl, by tlieir example, some 
sort of order and industry among the trans- 
ported felons and strumpets by whom that co- 
lony was originally peopled, and taught them 



the culture of tfaa togar-cane. Upoo all th«w 
different occasions, it wu not the wisdom ar J 
policy, but the disorder and injustice of tit 
European governments, which peopled asJ 
cultivated America. 

In effectuating some of the most important 
of these establishments, the diflerent govern- 
ments of Europe had as little merit as in pro- 
jecting them. The conquest of Mexico «as 
the project, not of the council of Spain, bat 
of a governor of Cuba ; and it w«s cffiectuatc-t 
by the spirit of the bold adventurer to wbo-n 
it was entrusted, in spite of every thing whir i 
that governor, who soon repented of harin; 
trusted such a per>on, could do to thwart it. 
The conquerors of Chili and Pero, and Of s!- 
most all the other Spanish settlements npcn 
the continent of America, carried out vitb 
them no other public encouragement, but a 
general permission to make settlements and 
conquests in the name of the king of Spain. 
Those adventures were all at the private ti:X 
and expense of the adventurers. The gorero- 
ment of Spain contributed scarce any thin^ 
to any of them. That of England ccotn- 
buted as little towards eflTectuating the esta- 
blishment of some of its most important co.>- 
mes in North America. 

When those establishments were eflectuatea 
and had become so considerable as to attract 
the attention of the mother country, the lira 
regulations which she made with regard t^ 
them, had always in view to secure to hers* r 
the monopoly of their commerce ; to roofinz 
their market, and to enlarge her own at their 
expense, and, consequently, rather to damp and 
discourage, than to quicken and forward ihc 
course of their prosperity. In tbe (fiflinec.t 
ways in which this monopoly has been exer- 
cised, consists one of the most essential <fiflVr 
ences in the policy of the different European 
nations with regard to their colonies. The he^: 
of them all, that of England, is only some«iu: 
less illiberal and oppressive than that of an} (i 
the rest. 

In what way, therefore, has the policy i' 
Europe contributed eitiier to the first e»t:w 
blishment, or to the present grandeur of thtr 
colonies of America ? In one way, and in oi^e 
way only, it has contributed a good deal 
Magna tirum materl It bred and formed tk.* 
men who were capable of achieving such great 
actions, and of laying tlie foundation of hi 
great an empire ; and there is no other quar- 
ter of the world, of which the policy is ca- 
pable of forming, or has ever actually, and ia 
fact, formed such men. The colonies owe to 
the policy of Europe the education and greet 
views of tlieir active and enterprizing fou-.i- 
ers ; and some of the greatest and mo&s iro- 
portant of them, so far as concerns their in 
temal government, owe to it scarce any tlJi:; 
else. 
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Of the Adi'nntngcs which JEurojye has derived 
from the Ditcoifery of America^ ami from 
that of a Passage to the East Indies by the 
Cajtc of Good Hope. 

Srcii are the advantages which the colonies 
of America have derived from the policy of 
Kurope. 

Wliat are those which Europe has derived 
froin the discovery and colonization of Ame- 
rica? 

Those advantages may be divided, first, in- 
to the general advantages which Europe, con- 
sidered as one great country, has derived from 
those great events; and, secondly, into the 
particular advantages which each colonizing 
country has derived from the colonies which 
particularly belong to it, in consequence of 
the authority or dominion which it exercises 
over them. 

The general advantages which Europe, con- 
sidered as one great country, has derived from 
the discovery and colonization of America, 
consist, first, in the increase of its enjoyments ; 
and, secondly, in the augmentation of iti in- 
dL..try. 

The surplus produce of America imported 
into Europe, furnishes the inhabitants of this 
great continent with a variety of commodities 
which they could not otherwise have possess- 
ed ; some for conveniency and use, some for 
pleasure, and some for ornament; and thereby 
contributes to increase their enjoyments. 

llie discovery and colonisation of Ame- 
rica, it will readily be allowed, have contri- 
buted to augn.cnt the industry, first, of all 
the countrita which trade to It directly, such 
as Spain, Portugal, France, and England; 
and, secondly, of all those which, without 
tra<Ung to it directly, send, through the me- 
dium of other countries, goods to it of their 
own produce, such as Austrian Flanders, and 
some provirKres of Germany, which, through 
the medium of tlje countries before mentioned, 
send to it a considerable quantity of linen and 
other goods. All such countries have evi- 
dently gained a more extensive market for 
their surplus produce, and must consequently 
have been encouraged to increase its quan- 
tity. 

But that those great events aliould likewise 
have contributed to encourage the industry 
of countries such as Hungary and Poland, 
which may never, perhaps, have sent a single 
commodity of their own produce to America, 
iH not, perhaps, altogether so evident. That 
those events have done so, however, cannot 
o« doubted. Some part of the produce of 
America is consumed in Hungary and Po- 
land, and there is some demand there for tlie 
•ugnr, chocolate, and tobacco, of tlmt new 
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quarter of tlic world. But those commodities 
must be purchased with something which is 
either the produce of the industry of Hungary 
and Poland, or with something which had 
been purchased witli some part of that pro- 
duce. Those commodities of America are 
new values, new equivalents, introduced into 
Hungary and Poland, to be exchanged there 
for the surplus produce of these countries. 
By being carried thitlier, they create a new 
and more extensive market for tliat surplus 
produce. They raise its value, and thereby 
contribute to encourage its increase. Though 
no part of it may ever be carried to America, 
it may be carried to otlicr countries, which 
purchase it with a part of their share of the 
surplus produce of America, and it may find 
a market by means of tlic circulation of that 
trade which was originally put into motion 
by the surplus produce of America. 

Those great events may even have contri- 
buted to increase the enjoyments, and to aug- 
ment the industry, of countries which not only 
never sent any commodities to America, but 
never received any from it. Even such coun- 
tries may have received a greater abundance 
of other commodities from countries, of which 
the surplus produce had been augmented by 
means of tlie American trade. This greater 
abundance, as it must necessarily have in- 
creased tlieir enjoyments, so it must likewise 
have augmented tlieir industry. A greater 
number of new equivalents, of some kind or 
other, must have been presented to them to 
be exchanged for the surplus produce of that 
industry. A more extensive market muse 
have been created for that surplus produce, so 
as to raise its value, and thereby encourage 
its increase. The mass of commodities an- 
nually thrown into the great circle of Euro- 
pean commerce, and by its various revolutions 
annually distributed among all the different 
nations comprehended within it, must have 
been augmented by the whole surplus pro- 
duce of America. A greater share of this 
greater mass, therefore, is likely to have fallen 
to each of tliose nations, to have increased 
their enjoyments, and augmented their in- 
dustry. 

The exclusive trade of the mother countries 
tends to diminish, or at least to keep down be- 
low what they would otherwise rise to, both 
tlie enjoyments and industry of all those na- 
tions in general, and of the American colonies 
in particular. It is a dead weight upon tlie 
action of one of the great springs which puts 
into motion a great part of the business of 
mankind. By rendering the colony produce 
dearer in all other countries, it lessens its con. 
sumption, and thereby cramps tlic industry of 
the colonies, and both the enjoyments and the 
industry of all other countries, which both en. 
joy less when they pay more for what tliey en- 
joy, and produce less when tliey get less for 
what tliey produce. By rendering the pro- 
Q2 
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(luce of all other countries dearer in die colo- 
nies it cramps in die same manner the indus- 
try of all other colonies, and both the enjoy- 
ments and the industry of the colonies. It is 
a clog which, for the supposed benefit of some ' 
particular countries, embarrasses t!:e pleasures ' 
and encumbers the industry of all other coun- 
tries, but of the colonies more than of any | 
other. It not only excludes as much as pos- 
sible all otiier countries from one particular 
market, but it confines as much as possible 
the colonies to one particular market ; and 
the difference is very ^reat between being ex- ' 
eluded from one particular market when all 
others are open, and being confined to one 
particular market when all others are shut up. I 
The surplus produce of the colonies, however, I 
is the original source of all that increase oft 
enjoymentif and industry which Europe de-' 
rives from the discovery and colonization of 
America, and the exclusive trade of the mo- 1 
tber countries tends to render this source ' 
much less abundant than it otherwise would 
be. 

The particular advantages which each colo- 
nizing country derives from the colonies which 
particularly belong to it, are of two different 
kinds ; first, those common advantages which 
every empire derives from the provinces sub- 
ject to its dominion ; and, secondly, those pe- 
culiar advantages which are supposed to re- 
sult from provinces of so very peculiar a na- 
ture as the European colonies of America. 

The common advantages which every em- 
pire derives from tlie provinces subject to its 
dominion consist, first, in the military force 
which tliey furnish for its defence ; and, se^ 
condly, in the revenue which tliey furnish for 
the support of its civil government. The Ro- 
man colonies furnished occasicnally both the 
one and the other. The Gret;k colonies some- 
times furnished a military force, but seldom 
any revenue. They seldom acknowledged 
themselves subject to the dominion of the mo- 
ther city. They were generally her allies in 
war, but very seldom her subjects in peace. 

The European colonies of America have 
never yet fumislied any military force for the 
defence of the mother country. The military 
force has never yet been sufficient for tlieir 
own defence; and in the different wars in 
which the mother countries have been engaged, 
the defence of their colonies has generally oc- 
casioned, a very considerable distraction of the 
military force of those countries. In tliis re- 
spect, therefore, aU the European colonies 
have, without exception, been a cause rather 
of weakness than of strength to their respec- 
tive moliier countries. 

The colonies of Spain and Portugal only 
have contributed any revenue towards the de- 
fence of the mother country, or the support 
of her civil govemmenL The taxes which 
have been levied upon those of other Euro- 
pean nations, upon those of England in i»ar- 



ticular, have seldom been equal to the ex- 
pense laid out upon them in time of pezce, 
and never sufficient to defray that which thi-y 
occasioned in time of war. Such colotiits 
therefore, have been a source of expense, «nd 
not of revenue, to their respective mother 
countries 

The advantages of such colonies to their 
respective mother countries, consist altogether 
in those peculiar advantages ^-faich are sup- 
posed to result from provinces t^ so very pe 
culiar a nature as the European colonies of 
America ; and the exclusive trade, it w ac- 
knowledged, is the sole source of all those pe- 
culiar advantages. 

In consequence of this exduave trade, aU 
that p.'rt of the surplus produce of the Eng- 
lish colonies, for example, which coiuast& io 
what are called enumerated commoditiea, can 
be sent to no otiier country but England. 
Other countries must afterwards buy it of 
her. It must be cheaper, therefore, in Eng- 
land than it can be in any other country, and 
must contribute more to increase the enjoy- 
ments of England than those of any other 
country. It must likewise contribute more 
to encourage her industry. For all those parts 
of her own surplus produce which En;;Und 
exchanges for those enumerated commodities, 
she must get a better price than any other 
countries can get for the like parts of tbdn, 
when they exchange them for tiie same com- 
modities. The manufactures of England, for 
example, will purchase a greater quantity of 
the sugar and tobacco of her own colonies 
than the like manufactures of otiier countries 
can purchase of that sugar and tobacco. So 
far, therefore, as the manufactures of Eng- 
land and those of other countries are both to 
be exchanged for the sugar and tobacco of the 
English colonies, this superiority of price 
gives an encouragement to the former beyond 
what the latter can. in these circumstances, 
enjoy. The exclusive trade of the colonies*, 
therefore, as it diminishes, or at least keeps 
down below what they would otherwise rise 
to, both the enjoyments and the industry of 
the countries which do not possess it, so it 
gives an evident advantage to the countrie* 
which do possess it over those other coun- 
tries. 

This ao vantage, however, will, peihaps bv 
found to be rather what may be called a rrU- 
tiv6 than an absolute advantage, and to give 
a superiority to the country which enjo}^ it, 
rather by depressing the industry and pro- 
duce of other countries, than by raising tboie 
of that particular country above what tbiji 
would naturally rise to in the case of a fnt 
trade. 

llie tobacco of Maryland and Virginia, for 
example, by means of the monopoly which 
England enjoys of it, certainly conies cbi?a|Kr 
to England than it can do to France, to wIkio 
England commonly sells a considerable part 
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of it. But bad France and all other Euro- 
pean countries been at all timei allowed a free 
trade to Maryland and Virginia, the tobacco 
of those colonies might by this time have 
conne cheaper than it actually does, not only 
to all those other countries, but likewise to 
Kngland. The produce of tobacco, in con- 
»ecjuence of a market so much more extcn. 
ftiTc than any which it has hitherto enjoyed, 
might, and probably would, by this time have 
been so much increased as to reduce the pro- 
fits of a tobacco plantation to their natural 
]pTel with those of a com plantation, which it 
is supposed they are still somewhat above. 
The price of tobacco might, and probably 
would, by this time have fallen somewhat 
lower than it is at present. An equal quan- 
tity of the commodities, either of England or 
of those other countries, might have purchased 
in Maryland and Virginia a greater quantity of 
tobacco than it can do at present, and conse- 
quently have been sold there for so much a 
better price. So far as that weed, therefore, 
can, by its cheapness and abundance, increase 
tlie enjoyments, or augment the industry, 
either of England or of any other country, it 
would probably, in the case of a free trade, 
have produced both these effects in somewhat 
a greater degree than it can do at present. 
England, indeed, would not, in this case, have 
had any advantage over other countries. She 
might hive bought the tobacco of her colo- 
nies somewhat cheaper, and consequently have 
sold some of her own commodities somewhat 
dearer, than she actually does ; but she could 
neither have bought the one cheaper, nor sold 
the other dearer, than any other country might 
have done. She might, perhaps, have gained 
an absolute, but she would certainly have lost 
a relative advantage. 

In order, however, to olitain this relative 
advantage in the colony trade, in order to exe- 
cute the invidious and malignant project of 
excludin^r* as much as possible, other nations 
from any share In it, England, tlicre are very 
probable reasons for believing, has not only 
»acri6ced a part of the absolute advantage 
which she, as well as every other nation, might 
have derived from that trade, but has subjected 
hirself both to an absolute and to a relative 
disadvantage in almost every other branch of 
tratlc. 

When, by the act of navigation, England 
assumed to herself the monopoly of the co- 
lony trade, the foreign capitals which had be- 
fore been employed in it, were necessarily 
withdrawn from it. The English capital, 
which had before carried on but a part of it, 
was now to carry on tlie whole. The capital 
which had berore supplied the colonies with 
but a part of tlie gooils which they wanted 
from Europe, was now all that was employed 
to supply them with the whole. But it could 
not supply tliem with the whole; and the 
goods with which it did supply them wer# 



necessarily sold very dear. The capital which 
had before bought but a part of the surplus 
produce of the colonies, was now all that was 
employed to buy the whole. But it could 
not buy the whole at any thing near the old 
price ; and therefore, whatever it did buy, it 
necessarily bought very cheap. But in an 
employment of capital, in which the merchant 
sold very dear, and bought very cheap, the 
profit must have been very great, and much 
above the ordinary level of profit In other 
branches of trade. This superiority of profit 
in the colony trade could not foil to draw from 
other branches of trade a part of the capital 
which had before been employed in them. 
But this revulsion of capital, as it must have 
gradually increased the competition of capi- 
tals in the colony trade, so it must have gra. 
dually diminished tliat competition in all those 
other branches of trade ; as it must have gra- 
dually lowered the profits of the one, so it 
must have gradually raised those of (he otlier, 
till the profits of all came to a new level, dif- 
ferent from, and somewhat higher, than that 
at which tliey had been before. 

This double effect of drawing capital from 
all other trades, and of raising the rate of 
profit somewhat higher than it otherwise 
would have been in all trades, was not only 
produced by this monoi>oly upon its first es- 
tablislimcnt, but has continued to be produced 
by it ever since. 

^irtt. This monopoly has been continually 
dravring capital from all other trades, to be 
employed in that of the colonies. 

Though the wealth of Great Britain has 
increased very much since the establishment 
of the act of navigation, it certainly has not 
increased in the same proportion as that oi 
the colonies. But the foreign trade of every 
country naturally increases in proportion to 
its wealth, its surplus produce in proportion 
to its whole produce; and Great Britain 
having engrossed to herself almost tlie whole 
of what nnay be called the foreign trade o*. 
the colonics, and her capital not having m- 
creased in the same proportion as the extent 
of that trade, she could not carry it on with- 
out continually withdrawing from other 
branches of trade some part of the capital 
which had before been employed in tliem, as 
well as withholding from them a great deal 
more which would otherwise have gone to 
them. Since the establishment of the act of 
navigation, accordingly, the colony trade has 
been continually increasing, while many other 
branches of foreign trade, particularly of that 
to other parts of Europe, have been continu- 
ally decaying. Our manufactures for foreign 
sale, instead of being suited, as before the 
act of navigation, to the neighbouring market 
of Europe, or to the more distant one of the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean 
sea, have, the greater part of them, been ac- 
•^^mmodated to the still more distant one of 
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the colonics; to the market in which they 
have the monopoly, rather than to that in 
which tliey have many competitors. The 
causes of decay in other branches of foreign 
trade, which, by Sir Matthew Decker and 
other writers, have been sought for in the 
excess and improper mode of taxation, in the 
high price of labour, in the increase of 
luxury, &c. may all be found in the over- 
growth of the colony trade. Tlie mercan- 
tile capital of Great Britain, though ver>- 
great, yet not being infinite, and though 
greatly increased since the act of navigation, 
yet not being increased in the same propor- 
tion as the colony trade, that trade could not 
possibly be carried on without withdrawing 
some part of that capital from other branches 
of trade, nor consequently without some de- 
cay of tiiose other branches. 

England, it must be observed, was a great 
trading country, her mercantile capital was 
very great, and likely to become still greater 
and greater every day, not only before the act 
of navigation had established the monopoly of 
the com trade, but before tliat trade was very 
considerable. In the Dutch war, during the 
government of Cromwell, her navy was su- 
perior to that of Holland ; and in tliat which 
broke out in the beginning of the reign of 
Charles II., it was at least equal, perhaps 
superior to the united navies of France and 
Holland. Its superiority, perhaps, would 
scarce appear greater in the present times, at 
least if the Dutch navy were to bear the 
same proportion to the Dutch commerce now 
which it did then. But this great naval 
power could not, in either of those wars, be 
owing to the act of navigation. During the 
first of them, the plan of that act liad been 
but just formed ; and thou^, before the 
breaking out of tlie second, it had been fully 
enacted by legal authority, yet no part of it 
could have had time to produce any consi. | 
dcrable eflTect, and least of all that part which , 
established the exclusive trade to the colonies. ' 
Both the colonies and their trade were incon- ' 
siderable tlicn, in comparison of what tliey 
are now. The island of Jamaica was an 
unwholesome desert, little inhabited, and less 
cultivated. New York and New Jersey were 
in the possession of the Dutch, the half of 
St. Christopher*s in that of the French^, 
The island of Antigua, the two Carolinas, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, and Nova Scotia, 
were not planted. Virginia, Maryland, and 
New England were planted; and tliougb 
they were very thriving colonies, yet tiicre 
was not perlinps at that time, cither in Eu- 
rope or America, a single person who foresaw, 
or even suspected, tlie rapid progress which 
tliey have since made in wealth, population, 
and improvement. The island of liarbaiioe:^, 
in sliort, was the only Britisli colony vt' ai^y 
conscquencc, of «%hii-li tlie coiiiliiiuii at that 



time bore any resemblance V« what it is a* 
present. The trade of tlie cuIou*es, of whidi 
England, even for bome time after the act of 
navigation, enjoyed but a part (for the act 
of navigation was not very strictly executed 
till several years after it was enacted), could 
not at that time be the cause of the gn^at 
trade of England, nor of the great navaj 
power which was supported by that trade 
The trade wliich at that time supported that 
great naval power was tlie trade of Europe, 
and of tlie countries which lie round the Me- 
diterranean sea. But the share which Great 
Briuin at present enjoys of that trade could 
not support any such great naval power. 
Had the growing trade of the colonies bv^n 
left free to all nations, whatever share of it 
might have (alien to Great Britain, and a 
very considerable sliare would probably have 
fallen to her, must have been ail an addition 
to this great trade of which she was before ia 
posses^uon. In consequence of the monopoly, 
the increase of the colony trade has not so 
much occasioned an addition to the trade 
uhich Great Britain had before^ as a total 
change in its direction. 

Secondly, This pionopoly has necessarily 
contribute to keep up tlie rate of profit, in 
all the different branches of British trade, 
higher than it naturally would have been, bad 
all nations been allowed a free trade to the 
British colonies. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, as it ne- 
cessarily drew towards that trade a greater 
proportion of the capital of Great Britain than 
what would have gone to it of its own accord, 
so, by tlie expulsion of all foreign capitals, it 
necessarily reduced the whole quantity of 
capital employed in tliat trade below what it 
naturally would have been in the ca«>c of a 
free trade. But, by lessening the competi- 
tion of capitals in that branch of trade, it ne- 
cessarily raised the rate of profit in that 
branch. By le«ening, too, the compctitioo 
of BritL»h capitals in all other branches of 
trade, it necessarily raised the rate of Briti^ 
profit in all those otlier branches. Whatever 
may have been, at any particular period since 
the establishment of the act of navigation, the 
state or extent of the mercantile capital of 
Great Britain, the monopoly of the colony 
trade must, during the continuance of thai 
state, have raised the ordinary rate of BritiJi 
profit higher tlian it otherwise would have 
been, both in that and in all tlie other branches 
of British trade. If, since the establishment 
of tlie act of navigation, the ordinary rate of 
Britiskh profit has falkii considerably, a» it 
certainly has, it must have fallen still lower, 
had not the monopoly establiUied by that act 
contributed to keep it up. 

But whati'ver rai!»L'b, in any country*, the 
ordinary rate of profit litghcr tlian it otht.n%ike 
wcuUl be, necessarily bubjccLs that country 
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both to an absolute, and to a relative disad- 
vantage in every branch of trade of whjch she 
lias not the monopoly. 

It subjects her to on absolute disadvantage ; 
because, in such branches of trade, her mer- 
chants cannot get tills greater profit without 
selling dearer than they otherwise would do, 
both the goods of foreign countries which 
they import into their ovm, and the goods of 
their own country which they export to fo- 
reign countries. Their own country must 
both buy dearer and sell dearer ; must both 
buy less, and sell less ; must both enjoy less 
and produce less, than she otherwise would do. 

It subjects her to a relative disadvantage ; 
liecause, in such branches of trade, it sets 
other countries, which are not subject to the 
saine absolute disadvantage, either more above 
her or less below her, than they otherwise 
would be. It enables them both to enjoy 
more and to produce more, in proportion to 
what she enjoys and produces. It renders 
their superiority greater, or their inferiority 
less tXion it otherwise would be. By raising 
thv price of her produce above what it other- 
wiM! would be, it enables the merchants of 
otlier countries to undersell her in foreign 
markets <U)d thereby to justle her out of al- 
most all those branches of trade, of which she 
has not the monopoly. 

Our merchants frequently complain of the 
high wages of British labour, as the cause of 
their manufactures being undersold in foreign 
marketa ; but they are silent about the high 
profits of stock. They complain of the ex- 
travagant gain of other people ; but they say 
nothing of their own. The high profits of 
British stock, however, may contribute to- 
warda raising the price of British manufac- 
tures, in many cases, as much, and in some 
perhaps more, than the high wages of British 
labour. 

It is in this manner that the capital of 
Great Britain, one may justly say, has partly 
been drawn and partly been driven from the 
greater part of the difTerunt branches of trade 
of which she has not the monopoly ; from tlie 
trade of Europe, in particular, and from that 
of tlie countries which Ue round the Mediter- 
ranean sea. 

It lias partly been drawn from those 
branche?i of trade, by the attraction of supe> 
rior profit in the colony trade, in consequence 
of the continual increase of that trade, and of 
tlie continual insufficiency of the capital which 
had carried it on one year to carry it on the 
next. 

It has partly been driven from them, by 
the advantage which the high rate of profit 
established iu Great Britain gives to otlier 
countries, in all tlie dilleient branches of 
trade of i%hich Great Britaiii has not the mo- 
nu|>uly. 

As the mono|)oIy of the colony trade has 
draw u from those otlier branches a part of the 



British capital, which would otherwise have 
been employed in them, so it has forced into 
them many foreign capitals wliich would ne- 
ver have gone to them, had tJiey not been ex- 
pelled from the colony trade. In those otlier 
branches of trade, it has diminished the com- 
petition of British capitals, and thereby rais- 
ed tlie rate of Britisli profit higher than it 
otherwise would liave been. On the con- 
trary, it has increased the competition of fo- 
reign capitals, and thereby sunk the rate of 
foreign profit lower than it otherwise would 
have been. Both in the one way and in the 
other, it must evidently have subjected Great 
Britain to a relative disadvantage in all those 
other brandies of trade. 

The colony trade, however, it may perhaps 
be said, is more advantageous to Great Bri- 
tain tlian any other ; and the monopoly, by 
forcing into that trade a greater proportion 
of the capital of Great Britain than what 
would otherwise have gone to it, has turned 
that capital into an employment, more advan- 
tageous to the country than any other which 
it could have found. 

The most advantageous employment of any 
capital to the country to wliich it belongs, is 
that wliich maintains there the greatest quan- 
tity of productive labour, and increases tlie 
most the annual produce of tlie land and la- 
bour of that country. But the quantity of 
productive Ubour which any capital employed 
in the foreign trade of consumption can main- 
tain, is exactly in proportion, it has been 
shown in the secontl book, to the frequency 
of its returns. A capital of a thousand 
pounds, for example, employed in a foreign 
trade of consumption, of which the returns 
are made regularly once in the year, can keep 
in constant employment, in the country tu ^ 
which it belongs, a quantity of productive la- ^ 
hour, equal to what a thousand pounds can 
maintain there for a year. If tlie returns arc 
made twice or thrice in the year, it can keep 
in constant employment a quantity of produc- 
tive labour, equal to what two or tliree thou- 
sand pounds can maintain there for a year. 
A foreign trade of consumption carried on 
witli a neighbouring, is, upon that account, 
in general, more advantageous tlian one car. 
ried on with a distant country ; and, for tlie 
same reason, a direct foreign trade of con- 
sumption, as it has likewise been shown in 
the second book, is in general more advau- 
tageous than a round-about one. 

But the monopoly of tlie colony trade, so 
fur as it has operated upon tlie employment of 
the capital of Great Britain, has, in all cases, 
forced some part of it from a foreign trade of 
consumption carried on witii a neighbouring, 
to one carried on with a more distant country, 
and in many cases from a direct foreign trade 
of coni»umption to a round-about one. 

Finl, The mono{K>ly of the co!ony trade 
has, in all cases, forced some ii4"t of the caj»- 
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iul of Great Britain from a foreign trade of 
consumption carried on with a neighbouring, 
to one carried on with a more distant country. 
It has, in all cases, forced some part of that 
capital from the trade with Europe, and with 
the countries which lie round the Meditemu 
ncan sea, to that with the more distant re- 
gions of America and the West Indies ; from 
which the returns are necessarily less frequent, 
not only on account of the greater distance, 
but on account of the peculiar circumstances 
of tliose countries. New colonies, it has al- 
ready been observed, are always understocked. 
Their capital is always much less than what 
they could employ with great profit and ad- 
vantage in the improvement and cultivation 
of their land. They have a constant demand, 
therefore, for more capital than they have of 
their own ; and, in order to supply the defi- 
ciency of their own, they endeavour to borrow 
as much as tliey can of the mother country, to 
whom they are, therefore, always in debt. The 
most common way in which the colonies con- 
tract this debt, is not by borrowing upon 
bond of the rich people of the mother coun- 
try, though they sometimes do this too, but 
by running as much in arrear to their cor. 
respondents, who supply them with goods 
from Europe, as those correspondents will al- 
low them. Hieir annual returns frequently 
do not amount to more than a third, and 
sometimes not to so great a proportion of 
what they owe. The whole capital, there- 
fore, which their correspondents advance to 
them, is seldom returned to Britain in less 
than tliree^ and sometimes not in less tlian 
four or five years. But a British capital of a 
tliousand pounds, for eiample, which is re- 
turned to Great Britain only once in five 
years, can keep in constant employment only 
one-fiflh part of the British industry which it 
could maintain, if Uie whole was returned 
once in tlie year ; and, instead of the quan- 
tity of industry which a thousand pounds 
could maintain for a year, can keep in con- 
stant employment the quantity only which 
two hundred pounds can maintain for a year. 
Tlie planter, no doubt, by the high price 
which he pays for tlie goods from Europe, 
by the interest upon the bills which he grants 
at distant dates, and by the commission upon 
the renewal of those which he grants at near 
dates, makes up, and probably more than 
makes up, all the loss which his correspon- 
dent can sustain by this delay. But, though 
he make up the loss of his correspondent, he 
cannot make up that of Great Britain. In a 
trade of which :he returns are very distant, 
the profit of the merchant may lie as great or 
greater tlian in one in which they are ver)' 
frequent and near ; but the advantage of the 
country in which he resides, tlie quantity of 
productive labour constantly maintained 
ihorc, the annual pro<liice of the land and la. 
bour, must al.%ayi be much le»M. That the 
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/Imerica, and stifl 
more those of that to tlie West Indies, arv, 
in general, not only more distant, but more 
irregular and more uncertain, too, than those 
of the trade to any part of Europe, or even 
of the countries which lie round the Mediter- 
ranean sea, will readily be allowed, I ima- 
gine, by every body who has any experience 
of those diflTerent branches of trade. 

Secondly, The monopoly of the colony 
trade, has, in many cases, forced some part 
of the capital of Great Britain from a direct 
foreign trade of consumption, into a round- 
about one. 

Among the enumerated commodities which 
can be sent to no other market but Great 
Britain, there are several of which the quan- 
tity exceeds very much the consumption of 
Great Britain, and of which, a part, therefore, 
must be exported to other countries. But 
this cannot be done without forcing some 
part of the capital of Great Britain into a 
round-about foreign trade of consumption. 
Maryland, and Virginia, for example, send 
annually to Great Britain upwards of ninety- 
six thousand hogsheads of tobacco, and the 
consumption of Great Britain is said not to 
exceed fourteen thousand. Upwards of 
eighty-two thousand hc^sheads, therefore, 
must be exported to other countries, to 
France, to Holland, and, to the countries 
which lie round the Baltic and Mediterxan- 
ean seas. But that part of the capital ef 
Great Britain which brings those eighty-two 
thousand hogsheads to Great Britain, which 
re-exports them from thence to those ocfaei 
countries, and wliich brings back from those 
other countries to Great Britain either goods 
or money in return, is employed in a round- 
about foreign trade of consumption ; and i$ 
necessarily forced into this eropIoymeDt, in 
order to dispose of tliis great surplus. If «e 
would compute in how many ynrs the whole 
of tliis capita] is likely to come back to Grtrat 
Britain, we must add to the distance of tlie 
American retiuns that of the returns from 
tliose other countries. If, in the direct 
foreign trade of consumption which we cazry 
on with America, the whole capital employed 
frequently does not come back in less than 
three or four years, the whole capital employ- 
ed in this round-about one is not likely to 
come back in less than four or five. If the 
one can keep in constant employment btit a 
third or a fourth part of the domestic indus> 
try which could be maintained by a capital 
returned once in the year, the other can kt<ep 
in constant employment but a fourth or a fifUi 
part of tliat industry. At some of the miU 
ports a credit is commonly given to tlios« 
foreign correspondents to whom they ex|jort 
thfrir tobacco. At tlie port of London, in- 
deed, it is commonly sold for ready monc> 
the rule is Weigh and pay. At tlie p^>n i < 
London, therefore, the final returns ui u l 
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%t hole round-about trade are more distant than 
the returns from America, by the time only 
which the goods may lie unsold in the ware- 
house ; where, however, tliey may sometimes 
He long enough. But, had not the colonies 
be«n amfined to the market of Great Britain 
for the sale of tlieir tobacco, very little more 
of It would probably have come to us tlian 
what was necessary for the home consump- 
tion. The goods which Great Britain pur- 
chases at present for her own consumption 
with the great surplus of tobacco which she 
exports to other countries, she would, in this 
case, probably have purchased with the im- 
mediate produce of her own industry, or 
with some part of her own manufactures, 
"niat produce, those manufactures, instead of 
being almost entirely suited to one great mar- 
ket, as at present, would probably have been 
fitted to a great number of smaller markets. 
Instead of one great round-about foreign 
trade cf consumption. Great Britain would 
probably have carried on a great number of 
small direct foreign trades of the same kind. 
On account of the frequency of the returns, a 
|Kirt, and probably but a small i>art, perhaps 
not above a third or a fourth of the capital 
which at present carries on this great round- 
about trade, might have been sufficient to 
carry on all those small direct ones ; might 
nave kept in constant employment an equal 
quantity of British industry ; and have equ- 
ally supported the annual produce of tlie land 
and labour of Great Britain. All the pur- 
poses of this trade being, in this manner, 
answered by a much smaller capital, there 
would have been a large spare capital to apply 
jO other purposes ; to improve the lands, to 
increase the manufactureii, and to extend tlic 
commerce of Great Britain ; to come into 
competition at least with the other British 
cap*tals employed in all those different ways, 
to reduce the rate of profit in them all, and 
thereby to give to Great Britain, in all of 
tliem, a superiority over otlier countries, still 
greater than what she at present enjoys. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, too, has 
forced some part of the capital uf Great Bri- 
tain from alJ foreign trade of consumption to 
a carrying trade; and, consequently from 
stip|)orting more or less the iii(iui»try of Great 
Britain, to be employed altop^uther in support- 
ing partly tJiat of the colonies, and partly tliat 
of some other countrit's. 

Tlie goods, for example, which are annually 
purduLscd with the great surplus of eighty-tvio 
thousand hogslieatis of tobacco aniuially re- 
ts ported from GriMt Hiitain, are not all con- 
sumed in Great Biitain. Part of them, 
Itncn from Germany and Holland, for exam- 
p{i*, is returned to the colonics for their par- 
ticular consumption. But that part of the 
capital of Great Britain which buys the to- 
luu'co with which this linen is afterwards 
bought, is niivitsarily withdrawn from kU|»- 



porting the industry of Great Britain, to bo 
employed altogether in sup))orting, partly that 
of the colonies, and partly that of the parti- 
cular countries who pay for tliis tobacco with 
the produce of their own industry. 

The monopoly of tlic colony trade, besides, 
by forcing towards it a much greater propor- 
tion of the capital of Great Britain than what 
would naturally have gone to it, seems to 
have broken altogether that natural balance 
which would otlierwise have taken place among 
all the different branches of Britisli industry. 
The industry of Great Britain, instead of 
being accommodated to a great number of 
small markets 1><^ l><-^<^n principally suited to 
one great market Her commerce, instead 
of running in a great number of small chaii. 
nels, has been taught to run principally in 
one great channel. But tlie whole system o 
her industry and commerce has thereby been 
rendered less secure ; tlie whole state of her 
body politic less healtliful than it otherwise 
would have l>een. In her present condition. 
Great Britain resembles one of tliose un- 
wholesome bodies in which some of the vital 
parts are overgrown, and which, upon that 
account, are liable to many dangerous dis- 
orders, scarce incident to those in which all 
the parts are more properly proportioned. A 
small stop in that great blood-vessel, which 
has been artificially swelled beyond its natu- 
ral dimensions, and tlirough which an unna- 
tural proportion of the industry and commerce 
of the country has been forced to circulate, 
is very likely to bring on the most dangerous 
disorders upon the whole body politic The 
expectation of a rupture with the colonies, 
accordingly, has struck the people of Great 
Britain with more terror than they ever felt 
for a Spanish armada, or a French invasion. 
It was this terror, whether well or ill ground, 
ed, which rendered the repeal of the stamp 
act, among the merchants at li^st, a popular 
measure. In the total exclusion from the 
colony market, was it to last only for a few 
years, the greater part of our merchants used 
to fancy that they foresaw an entire btop to 
tlieir trade ; the greater part of our master 
manufacturers, the entire ruin of their busi- 
ness ; and tlie greater part of our workmen, 
an end of their employment. A rupture 
with any of our neighbours upon the conti- 
nent, though likely, too, to occasion some stop 
or intemiption in tlie employments of some 
of all these different orders of people, is 
foreseen, however, without any such general 
emotion. The blood, of which the circula- 
tion is stopt in some of tlie smaller vessels, 
easily disgorges iuelf into the greater, with- 
out occasioning any dangerous disorder ; but, 
j when it is slopt in any of die greater vessels, 
I convulsions, apoplexy, or death, are the iin- 
I mediate and unavoidable consequences. If 
I but one of tl.ose overfn'own manufactures, 
I which, by means either of bounties or of tlie 
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monopoly of the home and colony markets, 
have been artificially raised up to any unna- 
tural height, finds some small stop or inter- 
ruption in its employment, it frequently occa- 
sions a mutiny and disorder alarming to go- 
vernment, and embarrassing e^en to the deli- 
berations of the legislature. How great, there- 
fore, tTOuld be the disorder and confusion, it 
was thought, which must necessarily be occa- 
sioned by a sudden and entire stop in the em- 
ployment of so great a proportion of our prin- 
cipal manufacturers ? 

Some moderate and gradual relaxation of 
the laws which give to Great Britain the ex- 
clusive trade to the colonies, till it is rendered 
in a great measure free, seems to be the only 
expedient which can, in all future times, de- 
liver her from this danger ; which can enable 
her, or even force her, to withdraw some part 
of her capital fVom this overgrown employ- 
ment, and to turn it, though with less profit, 
towards other employments; and which, by 
gradually diminishing one branch of her indus- 
try, and gradually increasing all the rest, can, 
by degrees, restore all the diflerent branches 
of it to tliat natural, healthful, and proper 
pro])ortion, which perfect liberty necessarily 
establishes, and which perfect liberty can alone 
preserve. To open the colony trade all at 
once to all nations, might not only occasion 
some transitory inconveniency, but a great 
permanent loss, to the greater part of tliose 
whose industry or capital is at present engaged 
in it. llie sudden loss of the employment, 
even of the ships which import the eighty-two 
thousand hogsheads of tobacco, which are over 
and above the consumption of Great Britain, 
might alone be felt very sensibly. Such are 
tlie unfortunate effects of all the regulations 
of tlie mercantile system. They not only in- 
troduce very dangerous disorders into the state 
of the body politic, but disorders which it is 
often difficult to remedy, without occasioning, 
for a time at least, still greater disorders. In 
what manner, therefore, tlie colony trade ought 
gradually to be opened ; wliat are the restraints 
which ought first, and wiiat are tliose which 
ou^ht laat, to be taken away ; or in what man- 
ner the natural system of perfect liberty and 
justice ought grarlually to be restored, we must 
leavv' to tlie wi:>dum of futtu'e statesmen and 
legislators to determine. 

Five dilfcrent events, unforeseen and un- 
thuught of, have very fortunately concurred 
to hinder Great Britain from feeling, so sen- 
sibly as it was generally expected slic would, ' 
tlie total exclusion which has now taken place . 
for more than a year (from tlie first of De- 1 
ceniber 1774) from a very important branch i 
of the colony trade, tliat of the twelve asso- 



ciated provinces of North America. First, 
those colonies, in preparing tlicmsclvcs for their 
non-importation agreement, drained Great Bri- 
Uiiii completely of all tlie commodities which 
u«.ic fit for tiieir market ; secondly, tlic titra- 



ordinary demand of the Spanish flota has, this 
year, drained Germany and the north of many 
commodities, linen in particular, which used 
to come into competition, even in the British 
market, with the manufactures of Great Bri- 
uin ; thirdly, the peace between Russia and 
Turkey has occasioned an extraordinary de- 
mand from the Turkey market, which, dur- 
ing the distress of the country, and while a 
Russian fleet was cruizing in the Archipelago^ 
had been very poorly supplied ; fourthly, the 
demand of tlie north of Europe for the ma- 
nufactures of Great Britain has been increas- 
ing from year to year, for some time past ; 
and, fifthly, the late partition, and consequen- 
tial pacification of Poland, by opening the 
market of that great country, have, this year, 
added an extraordin'iry demand from thence 
to the increasing demand of the north. These 
events are all, eicept the fourth, in their na> 
ture transitory and accidental ; and the ex- 
clusion from so important a branch of the co- 
lony trade, if unfortunately it should continue 
much longer, may still occasion some degree 
of distress. Hus distress, however, as it will 
come on gradually, will be felt much less se- 
verely than if it had come on all at once ; and, 
in the mean time, the industry and capital of 
the country may find a new employment and 
direction, so as to prevent this distress from 
ever rising to any considerable height. 

Hie monopoly of the colony trade, there- 
fore, so far as it has turned towutis that trade a 
greater proportion of the capital of Great Bri- 
tain than what would otherwise have gone to 
it, has in all cases turned it, from a foreign 
trade of consumption with a neighbouring, in- 
to one with a more distant country ; in many 
cases from a direct foreign trade of consump> 
tion into a round-about one; and, in some 
cases, from all foreign trade of consumption 
into a carrying trade. It has, in all cases, 
therefore, turned it firom a direction in which 
it would have maintained a greats quantity 
of productive labour, into one in which it can 
maintain a much smaller quantity. By suit- 
ing, besides, to one particular market only, so 
great a part of the industry and commerce oi 
Great Britain, it has rendered the whole state 
of that industry and commerce more preca- 
rious and less secure, than if their ptoduce 
had been accommodated to a greater variety 
of markets. 

We must carefully distinguish between the 
effects of the colony trade and tliose of the 
monopoly of that trade. The former are al- 
ways and necessarily beneficial ; the lauer al- 
ways and necessarily hurtful. But the for- 
mer are so beneficial, that the colony trade, 
tliough subject to a monopoly, and, notwith- 
standing tlie hurtful effects of tliat monopoly, 
is still, upon tlie whole, beneficial, and greatly 
beneficial, tliough a good deal less so than it 
otiicmi'ise would be. 

The i-ffcct uf tho colony trade, in its natu 
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ral and fre* state, is to open a great though 
distant market, for such parts of the produce 
of British industry as may exceed the de- 
mand of the markets nearer home, of those 
of Europe, and of the countries which lie 
round the Mediterranean sea. In its natural 
and free state, the colony trade, without draw- 
ing from those markets any part of the pro- 
•luce which had ever been sent to them, en- 
courages Great Britain to increase the surplus 
continually, by continually presenting new 
equivalents to be exchanged for it. In its na- 
tural and free state, the colony trade tends to 
increase the quantity of productive labour in 
Great Britain, out without altering in any re- 
spect the direction of that which had been 
employed there before. In the natural and 
free state of the colony trade, the competition 
of all other nations would binder the rate of 
profit from rising above the common level, 
either in the new market, or in the new em- 
ployment The new market, without drawing 
any thing from the old one, would create, if 
one may say so, a new produce for its own 
supply ; and that new produce would consti- 
tute a new capital for carrying on the new 
employment, which, in the same manner, would 
draw nothing from the old one. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, on the 
eontrary, by excluding the competition of other 
nations, and thereby raising the rate of profit, 
both in the new market and in the new em- 
ployment, draws produce from the old mar- 
ket, and capital from the old employment 
To augment our share of the colony trade 
beyond what it otlierwise would be, is the 
avowed purpose of the monopoly. If our 
«hare of that trade were to be no greater with, 
than it would have been witliout the mono- 
poly, t]:crc could have been no reason for es- 
tablishing the monopoly. But whatever forces 
into a branch of trade, of which the returns 
are slower and more distant than those of the 
greater part of other trades, a greater propor- 
tion of the capital of any country, than what 
of its own accord would go to that branch, 
necessarily renders the whole quantity of pro- 
ductive labour annuaUy maintained tliere, the 
whole annual produce of ilie land and labour 
of that country, less than they otlierwise would 
be. It keeps down the revenue of tlic inha- 
bitants of that country below what it would 
naturally rise to, and thereby diminishes their 
power of accumulation. It not only hinders, 
at all times, their capital from maintaining so 
p-cat a quantity of productive labour as it 
«»ouId otlierwiiie maintain, but it hinders it 
from increasing so fast as it would otlierwise 
increase, and, consequently, from maintain- 
ing a still greater quantity of productive la- 
bour. 

The natural good effects of the colony trade, 
however, more than counterbalance to Great 
Britain the bad efTccts of the monopoly ; so 
U*.\l, nu>n-p<>ly and allt'goilitr, that tr;«lp, 



even as it is carried on at present, is not only 
advantageous, but greatly advantageous. The 
new market and the new employment which 
are opened by the colony trade, arc of much 
greater extent than that portion of the old 
market and of the old employment which is 
lost by the monopoly. The new produce and 
the new capital which has been created, if one 
may say so, by the colony trade, maintain in 
Great Britain a greater quantity of produc- 
tive labour than what can have been thrown 
out of employment by the revulsion of capital 
from other trades of wliich the returns are more 
frequent. If the colony trade, however, even 
as it is carried on at present, is advantageous 
to Great Britain, it is not by means of the 
monopoly, but in spite of the monopoly. 

It is rather for the manufactured than for 
the rude produce of Europe, that the colony 
trade opens a new market. Agriculture is 
the proper business of all new colonics; a 
business which the cheapness of land renders 
more advantageous than any otlicr. 'Iliey 
abound, therefore, in the rude produce of 
land ; and instead of importing it from other 
countries, they have generally a large surplus 
to export. In new colonies, agriculture 
cither draws hands from all other employ, 
ments, or keeps them from going to any other 
employment Tliere are few hands to spare 
for the necessary, and none for the ornamen- 
tal manufactures. The greater part of the 
manufactures of both kinds they find it cheap- 
er to purchase of other countries than to 
make for themselves. It is chiefly by en- 
couraging the manufactures of Europe, that 
the colony trade indirectly encourages its 
agriculture. The manufacturers of Europe, 
to whom that trade gives employment, con- 
stitute a new market for the produce of the 
land, and the most advantageous of all mar- 
kets ; the home market for tlie corn and cat- 
tle, for the bread and butcher's meat of Eu- 
rope, is thus greatly extended by means of 
tlie trade to America. 

But that the monopoly of the trade of po- 
pulous and thriving colonies is not alone suf- 
ficient to establish, or even to maintain, ma- 
nufactures in any country, the examples of 
Spain and Portugal sufficiently demonstrate. 
Spain and Portugal were manufacturing 
countries before tliey had any considerable 
colonies. Since they had tlie richest and 
most tortile in the world, they have botli 
ceased to be so. 

In Spain and Portugal, tlie bad effects of 
the monopoly, aggravated by other causes, 
have, perhaps, nearly overbalanced the natu- 
ral good eflects of .the colony trade. Tliese 
causes seem to be otlier monopolies of diffe- 
rent kinds : the degradation of the value of 
gold and silver below what it in in most other 
countries ; the exclusion from foreign markets 
by improper taxes upon exfjorution, and the 
nurrouiu^ of the hou;e market, by still moii 
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improper taxes u pontile transportation of goods I time, be tlie extent of that capital, from 
from one part of Uie country to another ; but : maintaining so great a quantity of productiTc 
above ail, that irregular and partial adminis- ' labour as it would otherwise maintain, and 
tration of justice which often protects the , from affording so great a rereoue Co the in- 
rich and powerful debtor from the pursuit of dustrious inhabitants as it would otherwise 
his injured creditor, and which makes the in- afford. But as capital can be increased only 
dustrious part of the nation afraid to prepare . by saTings from revenue, the monopoly, by 
goods for the consumption of those haughty hindering it from affording so great a revenue 
and great men, to whom they dare not refuse | as it would otherwise afford, necessarily hin- 
to sell upon credit, and from whom they are . ders it from increasing so fast as it would 
altogether uncertain of repayment. | otherwise increase, and consequently from 

In England, on the contrary, the natural ' maintaining a still greater quantity of produc- 
good effects of the colony trade, assisted by tive labour, and affording a still greater re- 



other causes, have in a great measure con- 
quered tlie bad eflects of the monopoly. 



venue to the industrious inhabitants of that 
country. One great original source of re- 



'i'hi*se causes seem to be, the general liberty i venue, therefore, the wages of labour, tbc 
of trade, which, notwithstanding some re- ; monopoly must necessarily have rendered, at 
straints, is at least equal, perhaps superior, to ' all times, less abundant than it otherwise 



what it is in any other country ; the liberty of 
exporting, duty free, almost all sorts of goods 
which are the produce of domestic industry, 
to abnost any foreign country ; and what, 
pi-rhaps, is of still greater importance, the 
unbounded liberty of transporting them from 
one part of our own country to any other, 
without being obliged to give any account to 
auy public oflSce, without being liable to 
question or examination of any kind ; but, 
aI>ove all, that equal and impartial adininia- 
trulion of justice, which renders the rights of 
the meanest British subject respectable to the 
greatest, and whicli, by securing to every man 
die fruits oC his own industry, gives the 
grt'atcst and most effectual encouragement to 
every sort of industry. 

If the manufactures of Great Britain, how- 
ever, have been advanced, as tliey certainly 
have, by the colony trade, it has not been by 
means of the monopoly of that trade, but in 
spite of the monopoly. The effect of the 
monopoly has been, not to augment the quan- 
tity, but to alter the quality and shape of a 
part of tlie manufactures of Great Britain,! 
and to accommodate to a market, from which 
tlie returns are slow and distant, what would 
otherwise have been accommodated to one 
from which the returns are frequent and near. 
Its effect has consequently been, to turn a 
part of the capital of Great Britain from an 
cniploymeut in which it would have maintain- 
ed a {greater quantity of manufacturing indus- 
try, to one in which it maintains a mucii 
smaller, and thereby to diminish, instead of 
increasing, the wliole quantity of manufactur- 
i) jf indu&try maintained in Great Britain. 

The monopoly uf the colony trade, tliere- 
fore, like all the otlier mean and malignant 
ex)>Ldienl5 of the mercantile system, depresses 
tliu industry of all otlier countries, but chiefly 
tliat uf the colonies, without in the least in- 
crcA^ingf but on the contrary diminishing, 
that of the country in whose favour it is esta- 
bli-hed. 

The monopoly hinders the capital of that 
cciiiiiry, >«liatevcr may, at anv particular 



would have been. 

By raising the rate of mercantile profit, the 
monopoly discourages the improvement of land. 
The profit of improvement depends upon the 
difference between what the land actually pro- 
duces, and what, by the application of a cer- 
tain capital, it can be made to produce. If 
this difference affords a greater profit than 
what can be drawn from an equal capital in 
any mercantile employment, the improvement 
of land will draw capital from all mocantile 
employments. If the profit is less, nMrtmn> 
tile employments will draw capital from the 
improvement of land. Whatever, therefore, 
raises the rate of mercantile profit, either left> 
sens the superiority, or increases the inferior- 
ity of the profit of improvement : and, in the 
one case, hinders capital from going to im- 
provement, and in the other draws capital 
from it ; but by discouraging improvement, 
the monopoly necessarily retards the natural 
increase of another great original source of 
revenue, the rent of land. By nising the 
rate of profit, too^ the monopoly necessarily 



keeps up the market rate of interest higher 
than it otherwise would be. But the price 
of land, in proportion to the rent which it 
affords, the number of years purchase which 
is commonly paid for it, necessarily (alls as 
the rate of interest rises, and rises as the rate 
of interest falls. The monopoly, tlierefore, 
hurts the interest of the landlord two different 
ways, by retarding the natural increase, first, 
of his rent, and, secondly, of the price which 
he would get for his land, in proportion to the 
rent which it affords. 

The monopoly, indeed, raises the rate of 
mercantile profit, and thereby augments 
somewhat the gain of our merchants. But 
as it obstructs the natural increase of capital, 
it tends rather to diminish than to incre-se the 
sum total of tlie revenue which the inhabitants 
of the country derive from the profits of 
stock ; a small profit upon a great capital ge- 
nerally aflbrding a greater revenue than a 
great profit u|M>n a small one. The mcmu- 
polv raises the rate of profit, but it hinders th«^ 
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!ujm of profit from rising so higli as it other 
wise would do. 

AU the original sources of revenue, the 
wages of labour, the rent of land, and the 
profits of stock, the monopoly renders much 
less abundant than they ottierwise would be. 
To promote the little interest of one little 
order of men in one country, it hurts the in- 
terest of all other orders of men in that coun- 
try, and of all the men in all other countries. 

It is solely by raising the ordinary rate of 
profit, tliat the monopoly either has proved, 
or cuuld proTe, advantageous to any one par- 
ticular order of men. But besides all the 
bad efiects to the country in general, which 
have already licen mentioned as necessarily 
resulting from a higher rate of profit, there is 
one more fatal, perhaps, than all these put 
together, but which, if we may judge from 
experience, is inseparably connected with it. 
l^e high rate of profit seems everywhere to 
destroy that par&imony which, in other cir- 
cumstances, is natural to the character of the 
merchant. When profits are high, that sober 
virtue seems to be superfluous, and expensive 
luxury to suit better the affluence of his situa^ 
tion. But the owners of the great mercantile 
capitals are necessarily the l^ers and con- 
ductors of the whole industry of every na- 
tion ; and their example has a much greater 
influence upon the manners of the whole in- 
dustrious part of it than that of any other 
order of men. If his employer is attentive 
and parsimonious, the workman is very likely 
to be so too ; but if the master is dissolute 
and disorderly, the servant, who shapes his 
work according to the pattern which his mas- 
ter prescribes to him, will shape his life, too, 
according to the example which he sets him. 
Accumulation is thus prevented in the hands 
of all those who are naturally the most dis- 
posed to accumulate; and the funds destined 
for the maintenance of productive labour, 
receiTe no augmentation from the revenue of 
those who ought naturally to augment them 
the most. The capital of the country, in- 
stead of increasing, gradually dwindles away, 
and the quantity of productive labour main- 
tained in it grows every day less and less. 
Have the exorbitant profits of the merchants 
of Cadix and Lisbon augmented tlie capital 
of Spain and Portugal ? Have they alleviated 
the poverty, have tliey promoted the industry, 
of those two beggarly countries ? Such has 
bv'en the tone of mercantile expense in those 
two trading dties, that those exc^^itant pro- 
fits, far from augmenting the general capital 
of the country, seem scarce to have been 
Mifllicient to keep up the capitals upon which 
tliey were made. Foreign capitals are every 
day intruding themselves, if I may say so, 
more and more into the trade of Cadix and 
Li»bon. It is to expel those foreign capitals 
from a trade which their own grows every 
day more and more insufficient for carrying 



on, that the Spaniards and Portuguese endea- 
vour every day to straiten more and more the 
galling bands of their absurd monopoly. 
Compare the mercantile manners of Cadir 
and Lisbon with those of Amsterdam, and 
you will be sensible how diflTercntly the con- 
duct and character of merchants are afiected 
by the high and by the low profits of stock. 
The merchants of London, indeed, have not 
yet generally become such magnificent lords 
as those of Cadiz and Lisbon ; but neither 
are they in general such attentive and parsi- 
monious burghers as those of Amsterdam. 
They are supposed, however, many of tliem, 
to be a good deal richer than the greater part 
of the former, and not quite so rich as many 
of the latter : but the rate of their profit is 
commonly much lower than that of the for- 
mer, and a good deal higher than that of the 
latter. Light come, light go, says tlie pro- 
verb ; and the ordinary tone of expense seems 
everywhere to be regulated, not so much ac- 
cording to the real ability of spending, as 
to the supposed facility of getting money to 
spend. 

It is thus that the single advantage which 
tlie monopoly procures to a single order of 
men, is in many difierent ways hurtful to the 
general interest of tlie country. 

To found a great empire for the sole pur- 
pose of raising up a people of customers, 
may at first sight, appear a project fit only 
for a nation of shopkeepers. It is, however, 
a project altogctiier unfit for a nation of 
shopkeepers, but extremely fit for a nation 
whose government is influenced by shop- 
keepers. Such statesmen, and such states- 
men only, are capable of fancying that they 
will find some advantage in employing the 
blood and treasure of their fellow-citizens, to 
found and maintain such an empire. Say to 
a sliopkeeper, Buy me a good esUte, and I 
shall always buy my clothes at your shop, 
even though I should pay somewhat dearer 
than what I can have them for at other shops ; 
and you will not find him very forward to 
embrace your proposal. But should any 
other person buy you such an estate, th« 
shopkeeper will be much obliged to your be- 
nefactor if he would enjoin you to buy all 
your clothes at his shop. England purchatu 
ed for some of her subjects, who found thcni- 
selves uneasy at home, a great estate in a 
distant country. The price, indeed, was very 
small, and instead of thirty years purchasi% 
the ordinary price of land in the prLs.i-t 
times, it amounted to little more than the 
expense of the different equipments which 
made the first discovery, reconoitered tlie 
coast, and took a fictitious possession of tlie 
country, llie land was good, and of great 
extent ; and the cultivators having plenty of 
good ground to work upon, and being fur 
some time at liberty to sell their produce 
where they pleased, became, in the ct»tin>e of 
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little more tban thirty or forty years (between 
1 620 and 1 660), so numerous and thriving a 
people, that the shopkeepers and other traders 
of England wished to secure to themselves 
the monopoly of their custom. Without 
pretending, therefore, that they had paid any 
part, eitlier of the original purchase money, 
or of the subsequent expense of improvement, 
they petitioned the parliament, that the cul- 
tivators of America might for the future be 
confined to their shop ; first, for buying all 
the goods which tliey wanted from Europe ; 
and, secondly, for selling all such parts of 
their own produce as those traders might find 
it convenient to buy. For they did not find 
it convenient to buy every part of it. Some 
parts of it imported into England, might 
have interfered with some of the trades which 
tliey fhenisclves carried on at home. Those 
particular parts of it, therefore, they were 
willing that the colonists should sell where 
they could; the farther oflT the better; and 
r.pc:i that cccour.t proposed that their market 
should be confined to the countries south of 
Cape Finisterre. A clause in the famous act 
of navigation established this truly shopkeeper 
proposal into a law. 

The maintenance of this monopoly has 
hitherto been the principal, or more properly, 
perhaps, the sole end and purpose of tlic do- 
minion which Great Britain assumes over her 
colonies. In the exclusive trade, it is sup- 
posed, consists the great advantage of pro- 
vinces, which have never yet aflbrded either 
revenue or military force for the support of 
the civil government, or the defence of the 
mother countr}*. The monopoly is the prin- 
cipal badge of their dependency, and it is the 
sole fruit wliich has hitherto been gathered 
from that dependency. Whatever expense 
Great Britain has hitherto laid out in main- 
taining this dependency, has really been laid 
out in order to support this monopoly. The 
expense of the ordinary peace establishment 
of the colonies amounted, l)efore the com> 
mencement of the present disturbances to the 
pay of twenty regiments of foot ; to the ex- 
pense of the artillery, stores, and extraordi- 
nary provisions, with which it was necessary 
to supply them ; and to the expense of a very 
considerable naval force, which was constant- 
ly kept up, in order to guard from the smug- 
gling vessels of otlier nations, the immense 
coast of North America, and that of our West 
Indian islands. The whole expense of this 
peace establishment was a charge upon the 
revenue of Great Britain, and was, at the 
same time, tlie smallest part of what the do- 
minion of the colonies has cost the mother 
countrj'. If we would know the amount of 
the whole, we must add to the annual ex- 
pense of tlus peace establishment, the interest 
of the sums wliich, in consequence of their 
considering her colonies as provinces subject 
to her dominion, Great Britain has, ujKjn 



diiTerent occasions, laid out upon th«ir de- 
fence. We must add to it, in particular, the 
whole expense cf the late war, and a great 
part of that of the war which preceded it. 
The late war was altogether a colony quarrel ; 
and the whole expense of it, in whaterer part 
of the world it might have been laid out, 
whether in Germany or the East Indies 
ought justly to be stated to the account of 
the colonies. It amounted to more than 
ninety millions sterling, including not only 
the new debt which was contracted, but iImt 
two shillings in the pound additional laud tax, 
and the sums which were every year borrow- 
ed from the sinking fund, l^e Spanish war 
which began in 1739 was principally a colony 
quarrel. Its principal object was to prevent 
the search of the colony ships, which carried 
on a contraband trade with die Spanish Main. 
This whole expense is, in reality, a bounty 
which has been given in order to support a 
monopoly. The pretended purpose of it was 
to encoumge the manufactures, and to in- 
crease the commerce of Great Britain. But 
its real eflTect has been to raise the rate of 
mercantile profit, and to enable our roeirfaants 
to turn into a branch of trade, of which the 
returns are more slow and distant than tho»e 
of the greater part of other trades, a greater 
proportion of their capital than tliey otherwise 
would have done ; two events which, if a 
bounty could have prevented, it might per- 
haps have been very well worth while to give 
such a bounty. 

Under the present system of management, 
therefore. Great Britain derives nothing but 
loss from the dominion which she assumes over 
her colonies. 

To propose that Great Britain should vo- 
luntarily give up all authority over her colo 
nies, and leave them to elect their own ma- 
gistrates, to enact their own laws, and to 
make peace and war, as they might tlunk 
proper, would be to propose such a measure 
as never was, and never will be, adopted by 
any nation in the world. No nation ever 
voluntarily gave up the dominion of any pny- 
vince, how troublesome soever it might be ta 
govern it, and how small soever the revenue 
which it afforded might be in proportion to 
the expense which it occasioned. Sadi sa. 
crificcs, though they might frequently be 
agreeable to the interest, are always mortify* 
ing to the pride of every nation ; and, what 
is perhaps of still greater consequence^ they 
are always contrary to the private intn^st c€ 
the governing part of if, who would thereby 
be deprived of the disposal of zniny places of 
trust and profit, of many opportunities of 
acquiring wealth and distinction, which the 
possession of the most turbulent, and, to the 
great body of the people, the roost unprofi- 
table province, seldom fails to afford. The 
most vL«ionary enthusiasts would scarce be 
capable of proposing such a measure, with 
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any serious hopes at least of its erer being I it is both absolutely impossible to tax beyoiul 
adopteil. If it was adopted, however, Great j the proportion of other orders, and extremely 
Britain would not only bo immediately freed I impolitic even to attempt to tax beyond that 
from the whole annual expense of the peace , proportion, as I shall endeavour to show in 
establishment of the colonies, but might settle { tlie following book. No particular resource, 
with them such a treaty of commerce as therefore, can be drawn from this particular 



would eflTectually secure to her a free trade, 
more advantageous to the great body of the 
people, though less so to the merchants, than 
the monopoly which she at present enjoys. 
By thus parting good friends, tlie natural af- 



order. 

ITie colonies may be taxed either by their 
own assemblies, or by the parliament of Great 
Britain. 

That the colony assemblies can never be so 



nigh extinguished, would quickly revive. It 
might dispose them not only to respect, for 
whole centuries topjether, that treaty of com- 
merce which they had concluded with us at 
parting, but to favour us in war as well as in 
trade, and instead of turbulent and factious 
subjects, to become our most faitliful, affec- 
tionate, and generous allies; and the same 
sort of parental affection on the one side, and 
filiml respect on the other, might revive be- 



fection of the colonies to the mother country, | managed as to levy upon their constituents a 
which, perhaps, our late dissensions have well | public revenue, sufficient, not only to main- 
tain at all times their own civil and militiiry 
establishment, but to pay their proper propor- 
tion of the expense of the general govern- 
ment of the British empire, seems not very 
probable. It was a long time before even 
the parliament of England, though placed 
immediately under tlie eye of the sovereign, 
could be brought under such a system of 
management, or could be rendered sufficient- 
ly liberal in their grants for supporting the 



twecn Gre^t Britain and her colonies, which | civil and military esUblishments even of tlicir 



used to subsist between those of ancient Greece 
and the mother city from which they descended. 
In order to render any province advanta- 
JfeODs to the empire to which it belongs, it ought 
to alTord, in time of peace, a revenue to the 
public, sufficient not only for defraying the 
whole expense of its own peace establishment, 
6ut for contributing its proportion to the sup- 
port of the general government of the empire. 
Every province necv»ssari!y contributes, more 
or less, to increase the expense of tiiat general 
government. If any particular province, 
therefore, does not contribute its share to- 
wards defraying this expense, an unequal 
burden must be thrown upon some other part 
of the empire. ITje extraordinary revenue, 
too, which every province affords to the pub- 



own country. It was only by distributing 
among the particular members of parliament 
a great part either of the offices, or of the 
disposal of tlie offices arising from this civil 
and military establisliment, that such a system 
of management could be established, even 
with regard to the parliament of England. 
But the distance of the colony assemblii's 
from the eye of the sovereign, tlieir number, 
their dispersed situation, and their various 
constitutions, would render it very difficult 
to manage them in the same manner, even 
tliough the sovereign had the same means of 
doing it ; and those means are wanting. It 
would be absolutely impossible to distribute 
among all the leading members of all the co- 
lony assemblies such a share, either of the 



lie in time of war, ouffht, from parity of rea- offices, or of the disposal of the offices, aris- 
son, to bear the same proportion to the ex- i ing from the general government of the Bri- 
traordinary revenue of the whole empire, ' tish empire, as to dispose them to give up 
which its ordinary rcvinue does in time of. their popularity at home, and to tax their 
peace. That neither the ordinary nor extra- | constituents for the support of that general 
ordinary revenue which Great Britain dc- J government, of which almost the whole emo- 
rives from her colonies, I>cnr3 this proportion ' luments were to be divided among people who 
to the whole revenue of the British empire, , were strangers to them. The unavoidable 
will readily be allowed, llie monopoly, it ignorance of administration, besides, con- 



has bean supposed, indeed, by increasing the 
private revenue of the people of Great Bri- 
tain, and thereby enabling them to pay great- 
er taxes, compensates the deficiency of the 
public revenue of the colonies. But this mo- 
nopoly, I have endeavoured to show, though 
a very grievous tax upon tlie colonies, and 
though it may increase the revenue of a parti- 
cular order of men in Great Britain, dimi- 
nishes, instead of increasing, that of the great 



ceming the relative importance of the difle- 
rent members of tliose different assemblies, 
the offences which must frequently be given, 
the blunders which must constantly be com- 
mitted, in attempting to manage them i-i 
this manner, seems to render such a systei i 
of management altogether impracticable with 
regard to them. 

The colony assemblies, besides, cannot l>e 
supposed the proper judges of what is necc*s- 



body of the people, and consequently dimi- | sary for the defence and support of the whole 
nishes instead of increasing, the ability of! empire. The rare of that defence and sup 
the great body of the people to pay taxes. ' port is not entrusted to them. It is not their 
The men, too, whose revenue the monopoly business, and they have no regular means of 
increase*, constitute a particular order, which , information concerning it. The assembly of 
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a province, like the vestry of a parish, may 
judge very properly concerning the affairs of 
its own particular district, but can have no 
proper roeans of judging concerning those of 
the whole empire. It cannot even judge pro- 
perly concerning the proportion which its own 
province bears to the whole empire, or con- 
cerning the reladve degree of its wealth and 
importance, compared with the other pro- 
vinces ; because those otlier provinces are not 
under the inspection and superintendency of 
the assembly of a particular province. What 
is necessary for the defence and support of the 
wliole empire, and in what proportion each 
part ought to contribute, can be judged of 
only by that assembly which inspects and su- 
perintends the affairs of the whole empire. 

It has been proposed, accordingly, that the 
colonies should be raxed by requisition, Uie 
parliament of Great Britain determining the 
sum which each colony ought to pay, and the 
provincial assembly assessing and levying it 
in llic way dsLt suited bei»t Uie circumstances 
of the province. What concerned the whole 
empire would in this way be determined by 
ihe assembly which inspects and superintends 
the affairs of the whole empire ; and the pro- 
rincial affairs of each colony might still be re- 
gulated by its own assembly. Though the 
colonies should, in this case, have no repre- 
sentatives in the British parliament, yet, if we 
may judge by experience, there is no probabi- 
lity that tlie parliamentary requisition would 
be unreasonable. The parliament of England 
has not, upon any occasion, shewn the small- 
est disposition to overburden tho^e parts of 
the empire which are not represented in par- 
liament. Tlie islands of Guernsey and Jer- 
sey, without any means of resisting the autho- 
rity of parliament, are more lightly taxed than 
any part of Great Britain. Parliament, in at- 
tempting to exercise its supposed right, whe- 
ther well or ill grounded, of taxing the colo- 
nies, has never hitherto demanded of them 
any thing which even approached to a just 
proportion to what was paid by tlieir fellow, 
subjects at home. If the contribution of tlie 
colonies, besides, was to rise or fall in pro- 
portion to the rise or fall of the land-tax, par- 
liament could not tax them without taxing, 
at tlie same time, its own constituents, and 
the colonies might, in this case, be considered 
as virtually represented in parliament 

Examples are not wanting of empires in 
which all the different provinces arc not taxed, 
if I may be allowed the expression, in one 
mass ; but iii which the sovereign regulates 
the sum which each province ought to pay, 
«nd in some prorinces assesses and levies it 
as he thinks proper ; while in otliers he leaves 
it to be assessed and levied as the respective 
states of each province sliall determine. In 
some provinces of France, the king not only 
imposes what taxes he thinks proper, but as- 
sesses and levies tJicm in the way he thinks 



proper. From others he dcmanda a certain 
sum, but leaves it to tho states of each pro- 
vince to assess and levy that sum as they think 
proper. According to the scheme of taxing 
by requisition, the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain would stand nearly in the same situation 
towards the colony assemblies, as the king of 
France docs towards the states of those pro- 
vinces which still enjoy the privilege of hav. 
ing states of their own, the provinces of 
France which are supposed to be the best go- 
verned. 

But though, according to this scheme, the 
colonies could have no just reason to fear that 
tlieir share of the public burdens should ever 
exceed the proper proportion to that of their 
fellow-citizens at home. Great Britain mi^t 
have just reason to fear that it never wotild 
amount to that proper proportion. The par- 
liament of Great Britain has not, for some 
time past, had the same established authority 
in the colonies, wliich the French king has in 
those provinces of France which still enjoy 
the privilege of having states of their own. 
The colony assemblies, if they were not very 
favourably disposed (and unless more skilfully 
managed than they ever have been hitherto, 
they are not very likely to be so), might still 
find many pretences for evading or rejecting 
the most reasonable requisitions of parlia- 
ment. A French war breaks out, we shall 
suppose; ten millions must immediately be 
raised, in order to defend the seat of the em- 
pire. This sum must be borrowed upon the 
credit of some parliamentary fund mortgaged 
for paying the interest. Part of this fund 
parliament proposes to raise by a tax to be 
levied in Great Britain ; and part of it by a 
requisition to all the different colony assem- 
blies of America and the West Indies. Would 
people readily advance their monej upon the 
credit of a fund which partly depended upon 
the good humour of all those assemblies, far 
distant from the seat of Uie war, and sometime^ 
perhaps, thinking them elves not much con- 
cerned in the event of it ? Upon such a fund, 
no more money would probably be advasced 
than what the tax to be levied in Great Bri- 
tain might be supposed to answer for. The 
whole burden of the debt contracted on ac- 
count of the war would in this manner fail, 
as it always has done hitherto, upon Great 
Britain ; upon a part of the empire, and not 
upon the whole empire. Great Britain is 
perhaps, since the world began, the only state 
which, as it has extended its empire, has only 
increased its expense, without once augment, 
ing its resources. Other states have gene- 
rally disburdened themselves, upon their sub- 
ject and subordinate provinces, of the mo^t 
considerable part of the expense of defending 
the empire. Great Britain has hitherto sof- 
fered her subject and subordinate provinces to 
disburden themselves upon her of almost thic^ 
whole expense. In order to put Great Briuus 
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i«|ion « footing of equality with her own colo- 
niL-s, which the law has hitherto supposed to 
}te subject and subordinate, it seems neces- 
sary, upon the scheme of Uxing them by par- 
lianientary requisition, that parliament should 
hare some means of rendering its requisitions 
in.mediately effectual, in case the colony as- 
•cinblies should attempt to evade or reject 
t em; and what those means are, it is not 
Tery easy to conceive, and it has not yet been 
explained. 

Should the parliament of Great Britain, at 
the same time, be ever fully established in the 
right of taxing the colonies, even independent 
of the consent of their own assemblies, the 
importance of those assemblies would, from 
that moment, be at an end, and with it, that 
of all the leading men of British America. 
Men desire to have some share in the nuuiage- 
ment of public atfairs, cluefly on account of 
the importance which it gives them. Upon 
the power which the greater part of the lead- 
ing men. the natural aristocracy of every coun- 
try, have of preserving or defending their re- 
spective importance, depends the stability and 
duration of every system of free government. 
I n the attacks which those leading men are con- 
tinually making upon the importance of one an • 
other, and in the defence of their own, consists 
th«* whole play of domestic faction and ambi- 
tion. The leading men of America, like those 
of all other countries, desire to preserve their 
cmn importance. They feel, or imagine, that if 
their assemblies, which they are fond of call- 
ing parliaments, and of considering as equal 
in authority to the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, should be so far degraded as to become 
the humble ministers and executive officers 
of that parliament, the greater part of their 
own importance would be at an end. They 
have rejected, therefore, the proposal of be- 
ing taxed by parliamentary requisition, and, 
like other ambitious and high-spirited men, 
have rather chosen to draw the sword in de- 
fence of their own importance. 

Towards the declension of the Roman re- 
public, the allies of Rome, who had borne 
the principal burden of defending the state 
and extending the empire, demanded to be 
admitted to all the privileges of Roman dti- 
StfDs. Upon being refused, the social war 
broke out. During the course of that war, 
Rome granted those privileges to the greater 
part of them, one by one, and in proportion as 
they detached themselves from tlje general 
confederacy. The parliament of Great Bri- 
tain insists upon taxing the colonies ; and they 
refuse to lie taxed by a parliament in which 
they are not represented. If to each colony 
which should detach itself from the general i 
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pensation admitted to the same freedom of 
trade with its fellow-subjects at home ; the 
number of its representatives to be augmented 
as tlie proportion of its contribution might af- 
terwards augment ; a new method of acquir- 
ing importance, a new and more daxzling ob- 
ject of ambition, would be presented to the 
leading men of each colony. Instead of pid- 
dling for the little prixes which are to be found 
in what may be called the paltry raffle of co- 
lony faction, they might then hope, from the 
presumption which men naturally have in their 
own ability and good fortune, to draw some 
of the great prises which sometimes come from 
the wheel of the great state lottery of British 
politics. Unless this or some other method is 
fallen upon, and there seems to be none more 
obvious than this, of preserving the importance 
and of gratifying the ambition of the leading 
men of America, it is not very probable that they 
will ever voluntarily submit to us; and we 
ought to consider, that the blood which must 
be shed in forcing them to do so, is, every 
drop of it, the blood either of those who are, 
or of those whom we wish to have for our felt 
low-citixens. They are very weak wlio flattei 
themselves that, in the state to which things 
have come, our colonies will be easily con. 
quered by force alone. Hie persons who now 
govern the resolutions of what they call their 
continental congress, feel in themselves at this 
moment a degree of importance which, per- 
haps, the greatest subjects in Europe scares 
feel. From shopkeepers, tradesmen, and at* 
tomeys, they are become statesmen and legis* 
lators, and are employed in contriving a new 
form of government for an extensive empire, 
which, &ey flatter themselves, will become, ' 
and which, indeed, seems very likely to be- 
come, one of the greatest and most formidable 
that ever was in the world. Five hundred 
different people, perhaps, who, in different 
ways, act immediately under the continental 
congress, and five hundred thousand, perhaps, 
who act under those five hundred, all feel, in 
the same manner, a proportionable rise in 
their own importance. Almost every indivi- 
dual of the governing party in America fills, 
at present, in his own fancy, a station supe- 
rior, not only to what he bad ever filled be- 
fore, but to what he bad ever expected to fill ; 
unless some new object of ambition is 
presented either to him or to his leaders, if he 
has the ordinary spirit of a man, he will die 
in defence of that sution. 

It is a remark of the President Heynaut, 
that we now read with pleasure the account 
of many little transactions of the Ligue, which, 
when they happened, were not, peihaps, con- 
sidered as very important pieces of news. But 



confederacy. Great Britain should allow such : every man tiwn, says he, fimded himself of 
a number of representatives as suited the pro- j some importance ; and the innumerable me- 
portJon of what it contributed to the public moirs which have come down to us from those 
revenue of the empire, in consequence of its times, were tlie greater part of them written 
being subjected to the same taxes, and in com- bv people who took pleasure in recording and 
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roagnifying events, in which they flattered 
themselves they had been considerable actors. 
How obstinately the city of Paris »ipon that 
occasion, defended itself, what a dreadful fa- 
mine it supported, ratlier than submit to the 
best, and afterwards the most beloved of all 
the French kings, is well knovrn. The greater 
part of the citizens, or those who governed the 
j;reater part of them, fought in defence of 
Uieir own importance, which, they foresaw, 
was to be at an end whenever the ancient go- 
vernment should be re^-esublished. Our co- 
lonies, unless they can be induced to consent 
to a union, are very likely to defend them- 
selves, against the best of all motlier countries, 
as obstinately as the city of Paris did against 
one of the best of kings. 

The idea of representation was unknown in 
ancient times. Wlien the people of one state 
were admitted to the right of citixensliip in 
another, they bad no other means of exercis- 
ing that right, but by coming in a body to 
vote and delibenite with the people of that 
otlier state. The admission of Uie greater part 
'J die inhabitants of Italy to the privileges of 
Roman citizens, completely ruined the Ro- 



force of the democracy on the other. But if 
the number of American representatives mere 
to be in proportion to the produce of Ameri> 
can taxation, the number of people to be ma- 
naged would increase exactly in proportion to 
the means of managing tliem, and the means 
of managing to the numl*er of people to be 
managed. The monarchical and dcmocralical 
parts of the constitution would, afler the union, 
stand exactly in the same degree of relative 
force with regard to one another as they had 
done before. 

The people on the other side of the wafer 
are afraid lest their distance from tlie scat of 
government miglit expose them to many op- 
pressions ; but their representatives in pariia- 
ment, of which the number ought from the 
first to be considerable, would easily be »b\e 
to protect them from all oppreuion. The di^ 
tance could not much weaken the dependency 
of the representative upon the constituent, and 
the former would still feel that be owed hi% 
seat in parliament, and all the cons«<queiHrr 
which he derived from it, to the good-w ill of 
the latter. It would be the interest of tlie for. 
mer, therefore, to cultivate that good-will, by 



man republic. It was no longer possible to | complaining, with all the authority of a mem- 



distinguish l>etween who was, and who was 
not, a Roman citizen. No tribe could know 
*ts own members. A rabble of any kind could 
je introduced into the assemblies of the peo- 
ple, could drive out the real citizens, and de- 
cide upon the aflTairs of the republic, as if they 
tliemselves had been such. But though Ame- 
rica were to send fifty or sixty new represen- 
tatives to parliament, the door-keeper of the 
house of commons could not find any great 
diflficulty in distinguishing between who was 
and who was not a member. Tliough the Ro- 
man constitution, tlierefore, was necessarily 
ruined by the union of Rome with the allied 
states of Italy, there is not the least probabi- 
lity tliat the British constitution would be hurt 
by the union of Great Britain with her colo- 
nies. Tliat constitution, on the contrary, 
would be completed by it, and seems to be 
imperfect %rithout it. Tlie assembly which de- 
liberates and decides concerning the aflairs of 
every part of the empire, in order to be pro- 
perly informed, ought certainly to have re- 
presentatives from every part of it. That this 
union, however, could be easily effectuated, 
or that difficulties, and great difficulties, might 
not occur in the execution, I do not pretend. 
I have yet heard of none, however, which ap- 
pear insurmountable. The principal, perhaps, 
arise, not from the nature of things, but 
from the prejudices and opinions of the peo- 
ple. Iioth on this and on the other side of tlie 
Atl.intic. 

We on tfatt side the water are afraid lest 
the multitude of American representatives 
should overturn the balance of the constitu- 
tion, and increase too much' either the influ- 
ence of the crown on the one hand, or the 



her of the legislature, of every outrage which 
any civil or military officer might be guilty of 
in those remote parts of the empire. The dxs- 
tance of America from the seat oif government, 
besides, the natives of that country might flat- 
ter themselves, with some appearance of rf«. 
son too, would not be of very long conti. 
nuance. Such has hitherto been the rapid pro- 
gress of that country in weclth, population, 
and improvement, that in the course of liule 
more than a century, perhaps, the produce of 
the American might exceed that of the Bri- 
tish taxation. The seat of the empire wouU 
then naturally remove itself to that part of the 
empire which contributed most to the general 
defence and support of the whole. 

The discovery of America, and that of a 
passage to the East Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope, are the two greatest and okM 
important events recorded in the history of 
mankind, llieir consequences have alrvady 
been great ; but, in the short period of be- 
tween two and three centuries which lus 
elapsed since these discoveries were made, ii 
is impossible that the whole extent of their 
consequences can have been seen. What be- 
nefits or what misfortunes to mankind may 
hereafter result from tiiose great events, no hu- 
man wisdom can foresee. By uniting in sonw 
measure the most distant parts of the worli), 
by enabling them to relieve one another's 
wants, to increase one another's enjoyments 
and to encourage one another's industry, their 
general tendency would seem to be beoelirtal 
To the natives, however, both of the East ajiJ 
West Indies, all tlie commerciaJ benefits whirb 
can liave resulted from those events liave btxn 
sunk and lost in the dreadful mi^ortuiit 
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which they have occasioned. These zntsfor- land, and 
tunes, however, seem to have arisen rather 
from accident than from any thing in the na^ 
ture of those events themselves. At the par- 
ticular time when these discoveries were made, 
the superiority of force happened to be so 
great on the side of the Europeans, that they 
were enabled to commit with impunity every 
sort of injustice in those remote countries. 
Hereafter, perhaps, the natives of those coun- 
tries nnay grow stronger, or those of Europe 
may grow weaVer ; and the inhabitants of all 
the difierent quarters of the world may arrive 
at that equality of courage and force which, 
by inspiring mutual fear, can alone overawe 
the injustice of independent nations into some 
sort of respect for the rights of one another. 
But nothing seems more likely to establish 
this equality of force, than that mutual com- 
rounication of knowledge, and of all sorts of 
improvements, which an extensive commerce 
from nil countries to all countries naturally, 
or rather necessarily, carries along with iL 

In the mean time, one of the principal effects 
of those discoveries has been, to raise the 
mercantile system to a degree of splendour 
and glory which it could never otherwise have 
attained to. It is the object of that system 
to enrich a great nation, rather by trade and 
manufactures than by the improvement and 
cultivation of land, rather by the industry of 
the towns than by that of the country. But 
in consequence of those discoveries, the com- 
ro^xial towns of Europe, instead of being 
the mamufacturera and carriers for but a very 
small part of the world (that part of Europe 
which is washed by the Atlantic ocean, and 
the countries which lie round the Baltic and 
Mediterranean seas), have now become the 
manufacturers for the numerous and thriving 
cultivators of America, and the carriers, and 
in some respects the manufacturers too, for 
almost all the different nations of Asia, 
Africa, and America. Two new worlds have 
been opened to their industry, each of them 
much greater and more extensive than the 
old one, and the market of one of them grow- 
ing still greater and greater every day. 

The countries which possess the colonies of 
America, and which tnde directly to the East 
Indies, enjoy indeed the whole show and 
splendour of this great commerce. Other 
countries, however, notwithstanding all the 
invidious restraints by which it is meant to 
exclude them, frequently enjoy a greater 
sliare of the real benefit of it. The colonies 
of Spain and Portugal, for example, give 
more real encouragement to the industry of 
other countries than to that of Spain and Por- 
tugaL In the single article of linen alone, 
tlie consumption of those colonies amounts, it 
is said (but I do not pretend to warrant the 
quantity), to more than three millions sterling 
a>year. But this great consumption is almost 
entirely supplied by France, Flanders, Hoi- 
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Germany. Spain and Portugal 
furnish but a small part of it. The capital 
which supplies the colonies with this great 
quantity of linen, is annually distributed a- 
mong, and fumidies a revenue to, the inha- 
bitants of those other countries. The profiu 
of it only are spent in Spain and Portugal, 
where they help to support the sumptuous 
profusion of the merchants of Cadiz and 
Lisbon. 

Even the regulations by which each nation 
endeavours to secure to itself the exclusive 
trade of its own colonies, are frequently more 
hurtful to the countries in favour of whidi 
they are established, than to those against 
which they are established. The unjust op. 
pression of the industry of other countries 
falls back, if I may say so, upon the heads 
of the oppressors, and crushes their industry 
more than it does that of those other coun- 
tries. By those regulations, for example, the 
merchant of Hamburg must send the linen 
which he destines for the American market 
to London, and he must bring back from 
thence the tobacco which he destines for the 
German market ; because he can neither send 
the one directly to America, nor bring the 
other directly from thence. By this restraint 
he is probably obliged to seU the one some- 
what cheaper, and to buy the other somewhat 
dearer, than he otherwise might have done ; 
and his profits are probably somewhat abridg- 
ed by means of it. In this trade, however, 
between Hamburg end London, he certainly 
receives the returns of his capital much more 
quickly than he could pos^bly have done in 
the direct trade to America, even though we 
should suppose, what is by no means the case, 
that the payments of America were as punc- 
tual as those of London. In the trade, 
therefore, to which those reg^ulations confine 
the merchant of Hamburg, his capital can 
keep in constant employment a much greater 
quantity of German industry than he possibly 
could have done in the trade from which he 
is excluded. Though the one employment, 
therefore, may to him perhaps be less profi- 
table than the other, it cannot be less advan- 
tageous to his country. It is quite otherwise 
with the employment into which the mono- 
poly naturally attracts, if I may say so, the 
capital of the London merchant. That em- 
ployment may, perhaps, be more profitable to 
him than the greater part of other employ- 
ments; but on account of the slowness of the 
returns, it cannot be more advantageous to 
his country. 

After all the unjust attempts, therefore, of 
every country in Europe to engross to itself 
the whole advantage of the trade of its own 
colonies, no country has yet been able to 
engross to itself any thing but the expense of 
supporting in time of peace, and of defending 
in time of war, the oppressive authority which 
it assumes over them. The inconvenienoes 
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resulting from the possession t>f its colonies, 
erery country has engrossed to itself* com- 
pletely. The * advantages resulting from 
their trade, it hati^been obliged to share with 
many other coun^es. 

At first sight, no 'doubt, the monopoly of 
the great commerce of America naturally 
seems to be an acquisition of the highest 
raiue. To the undisceming eye of giddy 
ambition it naturally presents itself, amidst 
the confused scramble of politics and war, as 
a very drizzling object to fight for. llie daz- 
xling splendour of the object, however, the 
immense greatness of the commerce, is the 
very quality which renders the monopoly of 
it hurtful, or which makes one employment, 
in its own nature necessarily less advanta- 
geous to the country than the greater part of 
other employments, absorb a much greater 
proportion of the capital of the country than 
what would otharwise have gone to It. 

Tlie mercantile stock of erery country, it 
has been shown in the second ixx>k, naturally 
seeks, if one may say so, • the employment 
most advantageous to that cofin^y. If it is 
employed in the carrying trade, the country 
to which it belongs becomes the emporium of 
the goods of all the countries whose trade 
that stock carries on. But the owner of that 
stock necessarily wishes to dispose of as great 
a part of those goods as he can at home. 
He thereby saves himself the trouble, risk, 
and expense of exportation ; and he will upoa 
that account be glad to sell tliem at home, 
not only for a much smaller price, but with 
somewhat a smaller profit, than he might ex- 
pect to make by sending them abroad. He 
naturally, therefore, endeavours as much as 
he can to turn his carrying trade into a 
foreign trade of consumption. If his stock, 
again, is employed in a foreign trade of con- 
sumption, he will, for the same reason, be 
glad to dispose of, at home, as great a part 
as he can of the home goods which he collects 
in order to export to some foreign market, 
and he will thus endeavour, as much as he 
can, to turn his foreign trade of consumption 
into a home trade. The mercantile stock of 
every country naturally conrts in this manner 
the near, and shuns the distant employment : 
naturally courts the employment in which 
the returns are frequent, and shuns that in 
which they are distant and slow; naturally 
courts tlie emploj'ment in which it can main- 
tain the greatest quantity of productive labour 
in the country to which it belongs, or in 
which its owner resides, and shuns that in 
winch it can maintain tlicre the smallest 
«]uantUy. It naturally courts the employ- 
ment which in ordinary ca!»es is most advan- 
txigcous, and simns tliat wliich in ordinary 
rases is least advantageous to that country. 

But if, in any one of those distant employ- 
ments, which in ordinary cases are less ad- 
vantageous to the country, the profit sbould 



happen to rise somewhat hi^tf than what is 
sufficient to balance the natural preference 
which is given to nearer employments, this 
superiority of profit will draw stock from tbobe 
nearer employments, till the profita of ail rv- 
tum to their proper level. This aopcriority 
of profit, however, is a proof that, in the ac- 
tual circumstances of the sodcty, tbose dis- 
tant employme n ts are somem'bBt uoderstocked 
in proportion to other employments, and tiot 
the stock of the society is not distributed in 
the ptoperest manner among all the dilTercT.t 
employments carried on in it. It is a proof 
that something is either bought cheaper or 
sold dearer than it ought to be, and that some 
particular class of citizens is mone or kw 
oppressed, either by pajring more, or by grt- 
ting less than what is suitable to that equality 
which ought to take place, and which natu- 
rally dues take place, among all the diflmiit 
classes of -them. lliough tbe same capitd 
never will maintain the same quantity of pro. 
ductive labour in a distant as in a near em- 
ployment, yet a distant employment may be 
as necessary for the welfare of tbe society as 
a near one; the goods which the distant 
employment deals in being nece^ary, perbapi^ 
for carrying on many of the nearer employ, 
ments. But if the profits of those who deal 
in such goods are above thtar proper levij, 
those goods will be sold dearer than tfaej 
ought to be, or somewhat above their natural 
price, and all those engaged in the nearv en- 
ployments will be more or less oppressed by 
this high price. Their interest, t hc ie fu ie, in 
this case, requires, that some stock iJiuukl 
be withdrawn from those nearer employments* 
and turned towards that distant one, in orda 
to reduce its profits to their proper level, and 
the price of die goods which it deab in tu 
their natural price. In this extraordxnary 
case, the public interest requires that tome 
stock should be withdrawn from Ihose ecu 
ployments which, in ordinary cases, are mete 
advantageous, and turned towards one which, 
in ordinary cases, is less advantageous to tho 
pul>lic ; and, in this extraordinary case, ilje 
natural interests and inclinations of men coin- 
cide as exactly with the public interests as io 
all other ordinary cases, and lead fhcm to 
withdraw stock from the near, and to turn it 
towards the distant employments. 

It is dius that the private interests and pas- 
sions of individuals naturally dispose them ta 
turn their stock towards the employment* 
which in ordinary ckscs, are n:ost advants> 
geous to the society. But if from this naturjJ 
preference they should turn too much of it 
towards those implo)'ments, the fall of profit 
in them, and the rise of it in all othen^ inunc^ 
diately dispose them to alter this faolty di>. 
tribudon. Without any intervention of Uv, 
therefore, the private interests and pasMon> d 
men naturally lead them to divide and di>tri. 
bute tlie stock of every society among all tht 
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diiTcrent employments carried on in it, as 
nearly as possible in the proportion which is 
me^t agreeable to the interest of the whole 
society. 

All the difierent regulations of the mercan- 
tile system necessarily derange more or leiks 
t!iis natural and most advantageous distribu- 
tion of stock. But those which concern the 
trade to America and the East Indies derange 
it, perhaps, more than any other ; because the 
trade to those two great continents absorbs a 
greater quantity of stock than any two other 
branches of trade. The regulations, however, 
by which this derangement is effected in those 
two different branches of trade, are not alto- 
gether t)ie same. Monopoly is the great en- 
gine of both ; but it is a different sort of mo 
no{X)ly. Monopoly of one kind or a other, 
indeed, seems to be the sole engine of tlie mer- 
cantile system. 

In the trade to America, every nati«. n en- 
deavours to engross as much as pos- ible the 
whole market of its own colonies, by fairly 
excluding all other nations from any direct 
trade to them. During the greater part of the 
sixteenth century, the Portuguese endeavoured 
to manage the trade to the East Indies in the 
same manner, by claiming the sole right of 
soiling in tlie Indian seas, on accoiwt of the 
merit of having first found out the rood to 
them. The Dutch still continue to exclude 
all other European nations from any direct 
trade to their spice islands. Monopolies of 
tliis kind are evidently established against all 
other European nations, who are thereby not 
only excluded from a tnule to which it might 
be convenient for them to turn some part of 
their stock, but are obliged to buy the goods 
ubicb that trade deals in, somewhat dearer 
tJian if they could import them tliemielves 
directly from the countries which produced 
them. 

But since the fall of tlie power of Portu- 
gal, no European nation has claimed the ex- 
clusive right of sailing in the Indian seas, of 
which the principal ports are now open to the 
ships of all European nations. Except in 
Portugal, however, and within these few years 
in France, the trade to the East Indies has, 
in e>ery European country, been subjected to 
an exclusive company. Monopolies of this 
kind are properly established against the very 
nation which erects them. The greater part 
of that nation are thereby not only excluded 
from a trade to which it might be convenient 
fur them to turn some part of their stock, but 
are obliged to buy the goods which that trade 
deals in somewhat dearer than if it was open 
and free to all their countrymen. Since the 
establishment of the English East India cora- 
p4.ny, for example, the other inhabitants of 
England, orvr and above being excluded from 
the trade, must have paid, in the price of the 
East India goods which they have consumed, 
not ooljT for all the extraordinary profits which , 
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the company m«y have made upon those goods 
in coz^Mquence of their monopoly, but for all 
the extraordinary waste whi(ji the fraud and 
abuse inseparable Urom th^ .management o( 
the affairs of so great a oompany must neces* 
sarily have occasioned. The absurdity of this 
second kind of monopoly, therefore, is much 
more manifest than that of the first. 

Both these kinds of monopolies derange 
more or less the natural distribution of the 
stock of the society ; but tliey do not always 
derange it in the same way. 

Monopolies of the first kind always attract 
to the particular trade in which they are esta- 
blished a greater proportion of the stock of 
the society than what would go to that trade 
of its own accord. 

Monopolies of the second kind may some- 
times attract stock towasds the particular trade 
in which tliey arc established, and soipetimes 
repel it from that trade, according to differ, 
ent circumstances. In poor 'countries, they 
naturally attract towards tliat trade more stock 
tlian would otlier^^ise go to it. In rich ooun* 
tries, they naturally repel from it a good deal 
of stock which would otlierwise go to it 

Such poor countries as Sweden and Den- 
mark, for example, would probably have ne- 
ver sent a single ship to the East Indies, had 
not the trade been subjected to an exclusive 
company. The establishment of such a com- 
pany necessarily encourages adventurers. Their 
monopoly secures them against all competi- 
tors in the home market, and they have the 
same chance for foreign markets with the 
traders of other nations. Their monopoly 
shows them the certainty of a great profit up- 
on a considerable quantity of goods, and the 
chance of a considerable profit upon a great 
quantity. Without such extraordinar; encou- 
ragement, the poor traders of such poor coun« 
tries would probably never have thought of 
haxarding their small capitals in so very dis- 
tant and uncertain an adventure as the trade 
to the East Indies must naturally hav3 ap- 
peared to them. 

Such a rich country as Holland, on the 
contrary, would probably, in the case of a free 
trade, send many more ships to the East In- 
dies than it actually does. The limited stock 
of the Dutch East India company probably 
repels from that trade many great mercantile 
capiuls which would otherwise go to it. The 
mercantile capital of Holland is so great, that 
it is, as it were, continually overflowing, some- 
times into the public funds of foreign coun- 
tries, sometimes into loans to private traders 
and adventurers of foreign countries, some- 
times into tlie most round-about foreign trades 
of consumption, and sometimes into the car- 
rying trade. All near employments being 
completely filled up, all the capital which can 
be placed in them with any tolerable profit 
being already placed in them, the capital of 
Holland necessarily flows towards the most 
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distant employments. The trade to the East 
Indies, if it were altogether free, would pro- 
bably absorb the greater part of thu redun- 
dant capital The East Indies offer a market 
bodi for the manufactures of Europe, and for 
*he gold and silver, as well as for the several 
otner productions of America, greater and 
more extensive than both Europe and Ame- 
rica put together. 

Every derangement of the natural distri- 
bution of stock b necessarily hurtful to the 
society in which it takes place ; whether it be 
by repelling from a particular trade the stock 
which would otherwise go to it, or by attract- 
ing towards a particuUr trade that which 
would not otherwise come to it If, without 
any exclusive company, the trade of Holland 
to the East Indies would be greater than it 
actually is, that country must suffer a consi- 
derable loss, by part of its capital being ex- 
cluded from the employment most convenient 
for that port. And, in the same manner, if, 
without an exclusive company, the trade of 
Sweden and Denmark to the East Indies 
would be less than it actually is, or, what per- 
haps is more probable, would not exist at all, 
those two countries must likewise sufi*er a 
considerable loss, by part of their capital be- 
ing drawn into an employment which must 
be more or less unsuitable to their present aT- 
cumstances. Better for them, perhaps, in the 
present circumstances, to buy East India 
goods of other nations, even though they 
should pay somewhat dearer, than to turn so 
great a part of their small capital to so very 
distant a trade, in which the returns are so 
very slow, in which that capital can maintain 
so small a quantity of productive labour at 
home, where productive labour is so much 
wanted, where so little is done, and where so 
much u to do. 

Though without an exclusive eompany, 
therefore, a particular country should not be 
able to carry on any direct trade to the East 
Indies, it will not from thence follow, that 
such a company ought to be established there, 
but only that such a country ought not, in 
these circumstances, to trade directly to the 
East Indies. That such companies are not 
in genera] necessary for carrying on the East 
India trade, u sufficiently demonstrated by 
the experience of the Portuguese, who enjoy- 
ed almost the whole of it for more than a 
century together, without any exclusive com- 
pany. 

No private merchant, it has been said, 
could well have capital sufficient to maintain 
factors and agents in the different ports of the 
Hast Indies, in order to provide goods for 
the ships which he might occaadonally send 
thither; and yet, unless he was able to do 
this, the difficulty of finding a cargo might 
frequently make his ships lose the season for 
returning ; and the expense of so long a de- 
lay would not only eat up tlic whole profit of 



the adventure, but frequently < 
considerable loss. lUs argument, bowev«r, 
if it proved any thing at all, would prove 
that no one great branch of trade oould be 
carried on without an exduave companj, 
which is contrary to the experience of all na- 
tions. There is no great branch of trade, ia 
which the cafutal of any one private mer cha at 
is sufficient for carrying on all the subonC- 
nate branches which must be carried on, in 
order to carry on the principal one. Bst 
when a nation is ripe for any great brandi of 
trade, some merchants naturally tarn ih«ar 
capitals towards the principal, and some lo> 
wards the subordinate branches of it; and 
though all the different brandies of it arc ia 
this manner carried on, j^ it vcvy seUoas 
happens that they are all carried on by tfie ca- 
pital of one private merchant. If a nation, 
therefore, is ripe for the East India trade, a 
certain portion of its capital will natuxaDy 
divide itself among all the difieient branches 
of that trade. Some of its mercliants viD 
find it for their interest to reside in the Eaa 
Indies, and to employ their capitals there ia 
providing goods for the ships which are to be 
sent out by other merdiants who reside ia 
Europe. The settlements wfaicb diflcms 
European nations have obtained in the East 
Indies, if they were taken from the exdusire 
companies to which they at present belong 
and put under the imm«»diate protectkm of 
the sovereign, would render this residence 
both safe and easy, at least to the merchant 
of the particular nations to whom those aettJew 
ments belong. If, at any particular tixoe, 
that part of the capital of any country wfaicfa 
of its own accord tended and incfined, if I 
may say so, towards the East India trade, 
was not suffident for carrying on all ibcnr 
diflferent branches of it, it would be a prouf 
that, at that particular time, that oocmtiy wm 
not ripe for that trade, and that it woold do 
better to buy for some time, even at a higher 
price, from other European nationsi, the £a^ 
India goods it had occasion for, than to im- 
port them itself directly from the East Indies. 
What it might lose by the high price of tbo&e 
goods, could seldom be equal to the loss vhidi 
it would sustain by the distractioD of a Isr^^ 
portion of its capitel from other employmcaLi 
more necessary, or more useful, or moee suit- 
able to its drcumstanoes and sxtuatioo, thaa 
a direct trade to the East Indies. 

Though the Europeans possess many cor- 
siderable setdements both upon the coast of 
Africa and in the East Indiis, they have not 
yet established, in either of those coaatries* 
such numerous and thriving colonies as d)o»« 
in the islands and continent of America. XU 
rica, however, as well as several of the rouo- 
tries comprehended undn- the genersl nauK 
of the East Indies is inhabited by barbarous 
nations. But those nations were by no musra 
so weak and de enceless as the miserable jdJ 
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hi'Iple» Americans ; and in proportion to the 
natural fertility of the countries which they 
inhabited, they were, besides, much more 
populous. llie roost barbarous nations, 
either of Africa or of the East Indies, were 
sJiepherds; even the Hottentots were so. 
But the natives of every part of America, ex- 
cept Mexico and Peru, were only hunters; 
and the difference is very great between the 
number of shepherds and that of hunters, 
whom the same extent of equally fertile tern- 
U)ry can maintain. In Africa and the East 
Indies, therefore, it was more difficult to 
displace the natives, and to extend the Euro- 
pean plantations over the greater part of the 
lands of the original inhabitants. The ge- 
nius of exclusive companies, besides, is un- 
favourable, it has alr«idy been observed, to 
the growth of new colonies, and has probably 
been the principal cause of the little progress 
which they have made in the East Indies. 
The Portuguese carried on the tradle both to 
Africa and the East Indies, without any ex- 
clusive companies; and their settlements at 
Congo, Angola, and Benguela, on the coast 
of Africa, and at Goa in the East Indies, 
though much depressed by superstition and 
every sort of bad government, yet bear some 
resemblance to the colonies of America, and 
are partly inhabited by Portuguese who have 
been established there for sevoal generations. 
The Dutch settlements at the Cape of Good 
Hope and at Batavia, are at present the most 
considerable colonies which the Europeans 
have esublished, either in Africa or in the 
I-last Indies; and both those settlements are 
1)eculiarly fortunate in their situation. The 
Cape of Good Hope was inhabited by a race 
of people almost as barbarous, and quite as 
incapable of defending themselves, as the na- 
tives of America. It is, besides, the half-way 
bouse, if one may say so, between Europe 
and the East Indies, at which almost every 
European ship makes some stay, both in go- 
ing and returning. The supplying of those 
ships with every sort of fresh provisions, with 
fruit, and sometimes with wine, affords alone 
a very extensive market for the surplus pro- 
duce of tlie colonies. What the Cape of 
Good Hope is between Europe and every 
part of the East Indies, Batavia is between 
the principal countries of the East Indies. 
It lies upon the most frequented road from 
Indostan to China and Japan, and is nearly 
about mid-way upon that road. Almost all 
tlie ships, too, that sail between Europe and 
China, touch at Batavia ; and it is, over and 
above all this the centre and principal mart 
of what is called the country trade of the East 
Indies ; not only of that part of it which is 
carried on by £urO|)cans, but of that which is 
carried on by the native Indians ; and vessels 
navigated by the inhabitants of China and Ja- 
pan, of Tonquin, Malacca, Cochin- China, 
and the island of Celebes, are frequently to 



be seen in its port. Snch advantageous situ- 
ations have enabled those two colonies to sur- 
mount all the obstacles which the oppressive 
genius of an exclusive company may have oc- 
casionally opposed to tlieir growth. They 
have enabled Batavia to surmount the ad- 
ditional disadvantage of perhaps the most un- 
wholesome climate in the world. 

The English and Dutch companies, though 
they have established no considerable colo- 
nies, except the two above mentioned, have 
both made considerable conquests in the East 
Indies. But in the manner in which they 
both govern their new subjects, the natural 
genius of an exclusive company has shewn iu 
self most distinctly. In the spice islands, tlie 
Dutch are said to bum all the spiceries which 
a fertile season produces, beyond what they 
expect to dispose of in Europe with such a 
profit as they think sufficient. In the islands 
where they have no settlements, they give a 
premium to those who collect the young blos- 
soms and green leaves of the clove and nut- 
m^ trees, whidi naturally grow there, but 
which this savage policy has now, it is said, 
almost Gomplet^y extirpated. Even in the 
islands where they have settlements, they have 
very much reduced, it is said, the number of 
those trees. If the produce even of their own 
islands was much greater than what suited 
their nuurket, the natives, they suspect, might 
find means to convey some part of it to othet 
nations ; and the best way, they imagine, to 
secure their own monopoly, is to take care 
that no more shall grow than what they them- 
selves cany to market. By different arts of 
oppression, they have reduced the population 
of several of the Moluccas nearly to the num- 
ber which is sufficient to supply with fresh 
provisions, and other necessaries of life, their 
own insignificant garrisons, and such of their 
ships as occasionally come there for a cargo 
of spices. Under the government even of the 
Portuguese, however, those islands are said 
to have been tolerably well inhabited. The 
English company have not yet had time to 
establish in Bengal so perfecUy destructive a 
system. The plan of their government, how- 
ever, has had exactly the same tendency. It 
has not been uncommon, I am well assured, 
for the chief, that is, the first clerk of a fac- 
tory, to order a peasant to plough up a rich 
field of poppies, and sow it with rice, or some 
other grain. The pretence was, to prevent a 
scarcity of provisions ; but the real reason^ to 
give the chief an opportunity of selling at a 
better price a large quantity of opium which 
he happened then to have upon hand. Upon 
other occa&ions, liic order has been reversed ; 
and a rich field of rice or other grain has 
been ploughed up, in order to make room 
for a plantation of poppies, when the chief 
foresaw that extraordinary profit was likely 
to be nuide by opium. The servants of tlie 
company have, upon several occauon*, au 
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tempted to establish in tbeir own favour tlie 
monopoly of some of the most important 
branches, not only of the foreign, but of the 
inland trade of the country. Had they been 
allowed to go on, it is impossible that they 
should not, at some time or another, have at- 
tempted to restrain the productiooof the parti- 
cular articles of which they had thus usurped 
llie monopoly, not only to the quantity which 
they themselves could purchase, but to that 
which they could expect to sell with such a 
profit as they might think sufficient. In the 
course of a century or two, the policy of the 
English company would, in tliis manner, have 
probably proved as completely destructive as 
that of the Dutch. 

Nothing, however, can be more directly 
contrary to the real interest of those com- 
panies, considered as the sovereigns of the 
countries which tfiey have conquered, than 
this destructive plan. In almost all coun- 
tries, the revenue of the sovereign is drawn 
from that of the people. The greater the 
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which they may be enabled to buy cheaper in 
India, and thereby to sell with a better profit 
in Europe. They endeavour, for this pur- 
pose, to keep out as much as possible all 
competitors from the market of the countries 
which are subject to their government, ao/. 
consequently to reduce, at leaist, some part o( 
the surplus produce of those countries to what 
is barely sufficient for supplying their own 
demand, or to what they can eipect to sell in 
Europe, with such a profit as thev may think 
reasonable. Their mercantile habits draw them 
in this manner, almost necessarily, though 
perhaps insensibly, to prefer, upon all ordi- 
nary occasions, the little and transitory profit 
of the monopolist to the great and ptomaneot 
revenue of the sovereign ; and would gn. 
dually lead them to treat the countries sub- 
ject to their government nearly aa the Dutch 
treat the Moluccas. It is the interest of the 
East India company, considered as sovereigns, 
that the European goods which are carried to 
their Indian dominions should be sold thoe 



revenue of the people, therefore, the greater ' as cheap as possible ; and that tlie Indian 
the annual produce of their land and labour, ' goods which are brought from ibenoe should 
the more they can afford to the sovereign. It bring dierc as good a price, or should be soJd 
is his interest, therefore, to increase as much there as dear as possible. But the rever&e 
as possible that annual produce. But if this ' of this is their interest as merchants. As 
is the interest of every sovereign, it is pecu- ' sovereigns, their interest is exactly the sasce 
liarly so of one whose revenue, like ^t of with that of the country which they govern, 
the sovereign of Bengal, arises chiefly fVom a As merchants, their interest is directly oppo- 
land-rent. That rent must necessarily be in site to that interest. 

proportion to the quantity and value of the ' But if the genius of such a government, 
produce ; and both the one and the other even as to what concerns its direction in £«t- 
must depend upon the extent of the market. ' rope, is in this manner essentially, and per- 
The quantity will always be suited, with haps incurably faulty, that of its adminisirs> 
more or less exactness, to the consumption of tion in India is still more so. Tliat adnum- 
those who can afibrd to pay for it ; and the stration is necessarily composed of a council 
price which they will pay will always be in pro- of merchants, a profession no doubt extreme! j 
portion to the eagerness of their competition. 1 respectable, but which in no country in the 
It is the interest of such a sovereign, there- world carries along with it that sort of autbo- 
fore, to open the most extensive market for .rity which naturally overawes the people, and 
the produce of his country, to allow tlie most without force commands their willing cbe- 
perfect freedom of commerce, in order to in- dience. Such a council can command cLe- 
crease as much as possible the number and dience only by the mDiury force with whii-h 
compctidoo of buyers; and upon this account ' they are accompanied ; and their government 
to abolish, not only all monopolies, but all is, therefore, necessarily military and despoti- 
restraints upon the transportation of the home caL Their proper business, however, is that 



produce from one part of the country to 
another, upon its exportation to foreign coun- 
tries, or upon the importation of goods of 
any kind>for which it can be exchanged. He 
iS in this manner most likely to increase both 
the quantity and value of Uiat produce, and 
consequently of his own share of it, or of his 
jwn revenue. 

But a company of merchants, are, it sMms, 
incapable of considering themselves as sove- 
reigns, even after they have become such. 
Trade, or buying in order to sell again, they 
still consider as their principal business, and 
by a strange absurdity, regard the character 
of the sovereign as but an appendix to that of 
the merchant ; as something which ought to 
bv nia<le subservient to it, or by means of 



of merchants. It is to sell, upon tfadr mas- 
ter's account, the European goods can&igiH%J 
to them, and to buy, in return, Indian gtH «.< 
for the European market. It is to sell tie 
one as dear, and to buy the other as cheap u 
possible, and consequently to exclude, as 
much as possible, all rivals from the particular 
market where they keep their shop. lue 
genius of the administration, tfaereforv, mi 
far as concerns the trade of the company, t» 
the same as that of the direction. It tends 
to make government subservient to the into> 
rest of monopoly, and consequently to »tunt 
the natural growth of some parts, at least, of 
the surplus produce of the country, to whit 
is barely sufficient for answering the d«inap«l 
of the com|)any 
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AU the membcn of th« administration, 
besides, trade more or less upon their own ac- 
count; and it is in Tain to prohibit them 
from doing so. Nothing can be more com- 
pletely foolish than to expect that the clerks 
of a great counting-house, at ten thousand 
miles distance, and consequently almost quite 
out of sight, should, upon a simple order 
from their master, give up at once doing any 
sort of business upon their own account; 
abandon for ever all hopes of making a for- 
tune, of which they have the means in their 
hands; and content themselves whh the 
moderate salaries which those masters allow 
them, and which, moderate as they are, can 
seldom be augmented, being commonly as 
Urge as the real profits of the company trade 
can afford. In such circumstances, to pro- 
hibit the servants of the company from trad> 
ing upon their own account, can have scarce 
any other efi*ect than to enable its superior 
servants, under pretence of executing their 
master's order, to oppress such of the inferior 
ones as have had the misfortune to fidi under 
their displeasure. The servants naturally 
endeavour to establish the same monopoly in 
favour of their own private trade as of the 
public trade of tlie company. If they are 
suffered to act as they could wish, they will 
establish this monopoly openly and directly, 
by fiurly prohibiting all other people from 
trading in Uie articles in which they choose to 
deal ; and this, perhaps, is the best and least 
oppressive way of establishing it. But if, by 
an order from Europe, they are prohibited 
from doing this, they will, notwithstanding, 
etidcAvour to establish a monopoly of the 
wme kind secretly and indirectly, in a way 
that is much more destnictive to the country. 
They will employ the whole authority of go- 
vernment, and pervert the administration of 
justice, in order to harass and ruin those who 
interfere with them in any branch of com- 
merce, which by means of agents, cither 
concealed, or at least not publicly avowed, 
they may choose to carry on. But the pri- 
vate trade of the servants will naturally extend 
to a much greater variety of articles than the 
public trade of the company. The public 
trade of the company extends no further than 
the trade with Europe, and comprehends a 
part only of the foreign trade of the country, 
But the private trade of the servants may 
extend to all the difierent branches both of 
its inland and foreign trade. The monopoly 
of the company can tend only to stunt the na- 
tural growth of that part of the surplus pro- 
duce which, in the caae of a free trade, would 
be exported to Europe. I1iat of the servants 
lends to stunt the natural growth of every 
part of the produce in which they choose to 
deal ; of what is destined for home consump- 
tion, as well as of what is destined for expor- 
tation ; and consequently to degrade the 
cultivation of the whole country, and to re^ 



duce the number of its inhabitants. It tend* 
to reduce the quantity of every sort of produce* 
even that of the necessaries of life, whenever 
the servants of the country choose to deal in 
them, to what those servants can both alFord 
to buy and expect to sell with such a profit as 
pleases them. 

From the nature of their situation, too, the 
servants must be more disposed to support 
with rigourous severity their own interest, 
against that of the country which they go- 
vern, than their mastera can be to support 
theirs. The country belongs to their masters, 
who cannot avoid having some regard for the 
interest of what belongs to them ; but it does 
not belong to the servants. The real interest 
of their masters, if they were capable of un- 
derstanding it, is tlic same with that of the 
country;* and it is from ignorance chiefly, 
and the meanness of mercantile prejudice, 
that they ever oppress it. But the real in- 
terest of the servants b by no means the same 
with that of the country, and the most perfect 
information would not necessarily put an end 
to their oppressions. The regulations, ac- 
cordingly, which have been sent out from 
Europe, though they have been frequently 
weak, have upon most occasions been well 
meaning. More intelligence, and perhaps 
less good meaning, has sometimes appeared 
in those established by tlie servants in India. 
It is a very singular government in which 
every member of the administration wishes to 
get ont of the country, and consequently to 
have done with the government, as soon as he 
can) and to whose interest, the day after he 
has left it, and carried his whole fortune with 
him, it is perfectly indifferent though tlie 
whole country was swallowed up by an earth- 
quake. 

I mean not, however, by any thing which I 
have here said, to throw any odious imputa- 
tion upon the general character of the servants 
of the East India company, and much lev 
upon that of any particular persons. It is 
the system of government, the situation in 
which they are placed, that I mean to cen- 
sure, not the character of those who have 
acted in it. They acted as their situation na- 
turally directed, and they wlto have clamoured 
the loudest against tliem would probably not 
have acted better themselves. In war and 
negotiation, the councils of Madras and Cal- 
cutta, have upod several occaiiions, conducted 
themselves with a resolution and decisive 
wisdom, whidi would have done honour to 
the senate of Rome in the best days of that 
republic. Hie members of tliose councils, 
however, had been bred to profesbions very 
different from war and politics. But theii 
situadon alone, without education, experience, 

« Tb« Intcreif of every proprietor of India itock, how 
ever, if by no mean* the Mine wiUi tbnt of tt e couiitr} 
In the govrmnieni of whirh hi* vote gives ilm toiiie 
InH'.ience.— iJee book v, cha|x i, part il 
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OT even example, seems to liaTe formed in 
:hem all at once the great qualities which it 
required, and to have inspired tliem both witii 
abilities and virtues which they themselves 
could not well know Uiat thej possessed. If 
upon some occasions, therefore, it has ani. 
mated them to actions of magnanimity which 
could not well have been expected from them, 
we should not wonder if, upon others, it has 
prompted them to exploits of somewhat a dif- 
ferent nature. 

Such exclusive companies, therefore, are 
nuisances in every respect; always more or 
less inconvenient to the countries in which 
they are established, and destructive to those 
which have the misfortune to fall under their 
govemmenL 



CHAP. VIII. 

OONCLUnON OF TH£ MERCANTILE SYSTEM. 

Though the encouragement of exportation, 
and the discouragement of importation, are 
the two great engines by which the mercan- 
tile system proposes to enrich every country, 
yet, with regard to some particular commodi- 
ties, it seems to follow an opposite plan : to 
discourage exportation, and to encourage im- 
portation. Its ultimate object, however, it 
pretends, is always the same, to enrich the 
country by an advantageous balance of trade. 
It discourages the exportation of the mate- 
rials of manufacture, and of the instruments of 
trade, in order to give our own workmen an ad- 
vantage, and to enable them to undersell those 
of other nations in all foreign markets ; and 
by restraining, in this manner, the exportation 
of a few conunodities, of no great price, it 
proposes to occasion a much greater and more 
valuable exportation of others. It encourages 
the importation of the mafprials of manufac- 
ture, in order that our own people may be 
enabled to work them up more cheaply, and 
thereby prevent a greater and more valuable 
importation of the manufactured commodities. 
I do not observe, at least in our statute book, 
any encouragement given to the importation 
of the instruments of trade. When manufac- 
tures have advanced to a certain pitch of 
greatness,, the fabrication of the instruments 
of trade becomes itself the object of a great 
number of very important manufactures. To 
give any particular encouragement to the im- 
portation of such innniments, would interfere 
too much with the interest of those manufac- 
tures. Such importation, therefore, instead 
of being encouraged, has frequently been pro- 
hibited. Tlius the importation of mool cards, 
except from Ireland, or when brought in as 
wrack or prize goods, was prohibit^ by the, 



BOOK IV 

3d of Edward IV. ; which prohibitioa ww r». 
newed by the S9th of Elixabeth, and has been 
continued and rendered perpetual by sabae- 
quent laws. 

Hie importation of the materials of ma- 
nufacture has sometimes been encouraged by 
an exemption from the duties to wfaicfa other 
goods are subject, and sometimes by boun- 
ties. 

The importation of sheep's wool from seve 
ral different countries, of cotton wool frocn aA 
countries, of undressed flax, of the gresto' 
part of dyeing drugs, of the greater part of 
undressed hides fixMm Ireland, or the British 
colonies, of seal skins fiom the British Green- 
land fishery, of pig and bar iron Iroin the 
British colonies, as well as of several other 
materials of manu^Kture^ has been cnoon- 
raged by an exemption from all daticsr if pro- 
perly entered at the custom-house. Tlie pri- 
vate interest of our merdiauts and wi*titif*#.- 
turers may, perhaps, have extorted from the 
legislature these exemptions, as well as the 
greater part of our other commercial regnla- 
tions. They are, however, pefectly just and 
reasonable ; and if, consistently vritfa the ne- 
cessities of the state, they could be extended 
to all the other matoials of manufiKture^ the 
public would certainly be a gainer. 

Tlie aridity of our great manufactnrcn, 
however, has in some cases extended these 
exemptions a good deal beyond what can justly 
be considered as the rude materials of then 
work. By the S4th Geo. II. chap. 46, a 
small duty of only Id. the pound was ia* 
posed upon the importation of foreign brown 
Unen yam, instead of much higher duties, t» 
which it had been subjected before, riz. of 6d. 
the pound upon sail yam, of Is. the pouai 
upon aO French and Dutch yam, amd of 
L.S: 13:4 upon the hundred weight of aQ 
spruce or Muscovia yam. But our manu. 
facturers were not long satisfied vrith this re- 
duction: by the 29th of the same kin^ 
diap. IS, the same law which gave « bounty 
upon the exportation of British and Irish 
linen, of which the price did not exceed 18d. 
the yard, even this small duty upon the im- 
portation of brown linen yam was taken awaj. 
In the different operations, however, which 
are necessary for the preparation of linen 
yam, a good deal more industry is employed, 
than in the subsequent operation of preparing 
linen cloth from linen yam. To say ootfaing 
of the industry of the flax-growers and flax- 
dressers, three or four spinners at least are 
necessary in order to keep one weaver in con- 
stant employment; and more than four-AAhs 
of the whole quantity of labour ne te saa ty fat 
the preparation of linen doth, is employed in 
that of linen yam ; but our spinners an poor 
people ; women commonly scattered about in 
all diflerent parts of tlie country, vritfaout sup- 
port or protection. It is not by the asJe of 
their work, but by that of the complete work 
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uf the weATcn, that our grett master manufac- 
mrtn make their profits. As it is their interest 
to scU the complete manufacture as dear, so it 
is to buy the materials as cheap as possible. By 
extortiiig from the legislature bounties upon 
the eiportation of thdr own linen, high du- 
ties upon the importation of all foreign linen, 
and a total prohibition of the home consump- ' 
tiotk of some sorts of French linen, they en- ! 
deaTour to sell their own goods as dear as ; 
poaaible. By encouraging the importation of] 
foreign linen yam, and thereby bringing it ' 
into competition with that which is made by 
our own people, they endeavour to buy the 
work of the poor spinners as cheap as pos- 
sible. They are as intent to keep down the 
wages of their own weavers, as the earnings 
of the poor spinners ; and it is by no means for 
the benefit of the workmen that they endea- 
vour either to raise the price of the complete 
work, or to lower that of the rude materials. 
It is ihe industry which is carried on for the be- 
nefit of the rich and the powerful, that is prin- 
cipally encouraged by our mercantile system. 
That which is carried on for the benefit of the 
poor and the indigent is too often either ne- 
glected or oppressed. 

Both the bounty upon the exportation of 
linen, and the exemption from the duty upon 
the importation of foreign yam, which were 
granted only for fifteen years, but continued 
by two difierent prolongations, expiie with the 
end of the session of parliament which shall 
immediately follow the S4th of June 1786. 

The encouragement given to the importa- 
tion of the materials of manufacture by boun- 
ties, has been principally confined to such as 
were imported from our American planta- 



Tbe fbrst bounties of this kind were those 
granted about the beginning of the present 
century, upon the Importation of naval stores 
from America. Under this denomination 
were comprehended timber fit for noasts, 
yards, and bowspriu ; hemp» tar, pitch, and 
turpentine. The bounty, however, of L. 1 the 
ton upon masting-timber, and that of L. 6 the 
ton upon hemp, were extended to such as 
should be imported into England from Scot- 
land. Both these bounties continued, with- 
out any variation, at the same rate, till they 
were severally allowed to expire ; that upon 
hemp on the 1st of January 1741, and that 
upon masting-timber at the end of the session 
of parliament immediately following the S4th 
June 1781. 

The bounties upon the importation of tar, 
pitch, and turpentine, underwent, during their 
continuance, severd alterations. Originally, 
that upon tar was L.4 the ton ; that upon pitch 
the same ; and that upon turpentine L.3 the 
ton. The bounty of L.4 the ton upon tar was 
afterwards confined to such as had been pre. 
pared in a particular manner ; that upon other 
good, dean, and merchantable tar wa5 reduced 



to L.S, 4s. the ton. The bounty upon pitch 
was likewise reduced to L. 1, and that upon 
turpentine to L. 1 : 10s. the ton. 

The second bounty upon the importation 
of any of the materials of manufacture, ac- 
cording to the order of time, was that granted 
by the 21st Geo. II. chap. 30, upon the im- 
portation of indigo from the British planta- 
tions. When the plantation indigo was worth 
three 'fourths of the price of the best French 
indigo, it was, by this act, entitled to a boun- 
ty of 6d. the pound. This bounty, which, 
like moat others, was granted only for a li- 
mited time, was continued by several prolon- 
gations, but was reduced to 4d. the pound. 
It was allowed to expire with the end of the 
session of parliament which followed the 25th 
March 1781. 

' The third bounty of this kind was that 
granted (much about the time that we were 
beginning sometimes to court, and sometimes 
to quarrel with our American colonies), by 
the 4th Gea III. chap. 26, upon the impor- 
tation of hemp, or undressed flax, from the 
British plantations. Tliis bounty was granted 
for twenty-one years, from the 24th June 
1764 to the S4th June 1785. For the first 
seven years, it was to be at the rate of L.8 the 
ton ; for the second at L.6; and for the third 
at L.4. It was not extended to Scotland, of 
which the climate (although hemp is somc^ 
times raised there in small quantities, and of an 
inferior quality) is not very fit for that pro- 
duce. Such a bounty upon the importation 
of Scotch flax in England would have been 
too great a discouragement to the native pro- 
duce of the southern part of the united king- 
dom. 

The fourth bounty of this kind was that 
granted by the 5th Geo. III. chap. 45, upon 
the importation of wood from America. It 
was granted for nine years from the 1st Ja- 
nuary 1766 to the 1st January 1775. Dur- 
ing the first three years, it was to be for every 
hundred-and .twenty good deals, at the rate of 
L. I, and for every l(»d containing fifty cubic 
feet of other square timber, at the rate of 12s. 
For the second three years, it was for deals, 
to be at the rate of 15s., and for other squared 
timber at the rate of 8s. ; and for the third 
three years, it was for deals, to be at the rate 
of 10s. ; and for every other squared timber 
at the rate of 5s. 

The fifth bounty of this kind was that 
granted by the 9th Geow IIL chap. 88, upon 
the importation of raw silk from the British 
planutions. It was granted for twenty-one 
years, firom the Ist January 1770, to the 1st 
January 1791. For the first seven years, it 
was to be at the rate of L.25 for every hun- 
dred pounds value ; for the second, at L.SO; 
and for the tliird, at L.15. The manage- 
ment of the silk-worm, and the preparation 
of silk, requires so much hand-labour, and 
labour is so very dear in America, that even 
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U)U great bounty, I have been inforroed, was * in persuading the legislature that the pro- 



not likely to produce any considerable effect. 
Tlie sixth bounty of this kind was that 



sperity of the nation depended upon the sue- 
cess and extension of their particular bu^ 



fp^nted by 11th Geo. III. chap. 50, for the ness. They have not only obtained a mono- 
importadon of pipe, hogshead, and barrel- 'poly against the consumers^ by an absolute 
staves and heading from the British planta- ' prohibition of importing woollen cloths fraoi 
tions. It was granted for nine years, from any foreign country ; but they haT« likewise 
1st January 1772 to the 1st January 1781. obtained another monopoly against the sheep 
For the first three years, it was, for a certain ' fanners and growers of wool, by a similar 
quantity of each, to be at the rate of L.6; prohibition of the exportation of li^re sleep 
for the second three years at L.4 ; and for the and wool. The severity of many of the laws 
third three years at L.2. { which have been enacted for the security of 

The seventh and last bounty of this kind the revenue is very justly complained of, m 
was that granted by the 19th Geo. III. chap. ' imposing heavy penalties upon action:^ which, 
37, upon the importation of hemp from Ire- ; antecedent to the statutes that dedand them 
land. It was granted in the same manner as ' to be crimes, had always been underuood to 
chat for the importation of hemp and undres- be innocent. But the cruellest of our rave. 
sod flax from America, for twenty-one years, * nue laws, I will venture to affirm, are nuLi 
from the 24th June 1779 to the 24th June i and gende, in comparison to some of tbtne 
1800. The term is divided likewise into I which the clamour of our merchants and 
tliree periods, of seven years each ; and in I manufacturers has extorted from the Icipsla- 
cach of those periods, the rate of the Irish I ture, for the support of their ovm absurd and 
bounty is the same with that of the American. * oppressive monopoliesu Like the laws of 



It does not, however, like the American 
bounty, extend to the importation of undres- 
sed flax. It would have been too great a 
discouragement to the cultivation of that plant 
in Great Britain. When this last bounty was 



Draco, theae laws may be said to be all wriw 
ten in blood. 

Br the 8th of Elixabeth, chap. S, the ex. 
portew of sheep, lambs, or rams, was for the 
first olVence, to forfeit all his goods for ever. 



granted, the British and Irish legislatures to sufK r a year*s imprisonmenty and then t9 
were not in much better humour with one | have his left hand cut off in a market lown, 
another, than the British and American had ! upon a nyurket day, to be there nailed up ; 
been before. But this boon to Ireland, it is ' and lor the second offence, to be adjudged a 
to be hoped, has been granted under more ' felon, and to suffer death accordingly. To 
fortunate auspices than aU those to America, prevent the breed of our sheep from being pro- 
The same commodities, upon which we ! pagated in foreign countries, seems to have 
thus gave bounties, whoi imported from been the object of this law. By the ISth and 



America, were subjected to considerable du- 
tics when imported from any other country. 
The interest of our American colonies was 



14th of Charles II. chap. 18, the exportalioa 
of wool was made felony, and the exporter 
subjected to the same penalties and forfeitures 



regarded as the same with that of the mother as a felon. 

country. Tlicir wealth was considered as our For the honour of the national humanity, 

wealth. Whatever money was sent out to . it is to be hoped that neither of these aiatuta 



them, it was said, came all back to us by the 
balance of trade, and we could never become 
a farthing the poorer by any expense which we 
could lay out upon them. They were our own 
in every respect, and it was an expense laid otit 
upon the improvement of our own property, 
and for the profitable employment of our own 
people. It is unnecessary, I apprehend, at 
present to say any thing further, in order to 
expose the folly of a system which fatal ex- 
perience has now sufficiently exposecL Had 
our American colonies really been a part of 
Great Britain, those bounties might have 
been considered as bounties upon production, 
and would still have been liable to all the ob- 
jections to whidi such bounties are liable, but 
to no other. 

The exportation of the materials of manu- 
facture is sometimes discouraged by absolute 
prohibitions, and eometimes by high duties. 

Our woollen manufacturers have been more 



was ever executed. The first of them, bow. 
ever, so far as I know, has never been direct- 
ly repealed, and seijeant Hawkins seems to 
consider it as still in force. It may, however, 
perhaps be considered as virtually repealed by 
the ISth of Charles II. chap. 32, sect. 3, 
which, without expressly taking away the pe- 
nalties imposed by former statutes^ imposei 
a new penalty, viz. that of 20s. for mry 
sheep exported, or attempted to be exported* 
together with the forfeiture of the sheep, and 
of the owner's sluu-e of the sheep. The se^ 
cond of than was expressly repoded by the 
7th and 8th of William III. chap. 28, sect. 
4, by which it is declared that * Whereas the 
statute of the 13th and 14th of king Charles 
II. made against the exportation of wool, 
among other things in the said act raeatiomd. 
doth enact tiie same to be deemed felony, by 
the severity of which penalty the proscrutiuo 
of offenders hath not been so effectually put 



successful than any other class of workmen.! in execution ; be it therefore enacted, hg the 
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authority aforesaid, tliat so much of the said 
act, which relates to the making the said of- 
fence felony, be repealed and made void.' 

The penalties, however, which are either 
imposed by this milder statute^ or which, 
thoiAj^h imposed by former statutes, are not 
rcpcsUed by this one, are still sufficiently se- 
vere. Besides the forfeiture of the goods, 
the exporter incurs the penalty of 3s. for 
every pound weight of wool, either exported 
or attempted to be exported, that is, about 
four or five times the value. Any merchant, 
or other person convicted of this offence, is 
disabled from requiring any debt or account 
belonging to him from any factor or other 
person. Let his fortune be what it will, 
whether he is or in not able to pay those heavy 
pena ties, tlie law means to ruin him com- 
pletely. But, as the morals of the great 
body of the people are not yet so corrupt as 
those of the contrivers of this statute, I have 
not heard that any advantage has ever been 
taken of this clause. If the person convicted 
€if this offence is not able to pay the penalties 
witliin three months after judgment, he is to 
be transported for seven years ; and if he re- 
turns before the expiration of tiiat term, he is 
liable to the pains of felony, without benefit 
of clergy. The owner of the ship, knowing 
this offence, forfeits all his interest in the ship 
and furniture. Tlie master and mariners, 
knowing this offence, forfeit all their goods 
and chattels, and suffer three months impri- 
sonnient. By a subsequent statute, the 
master suffers six months imprisonment. 

In order to prevent exportation, the whole 
inland commerce of wool is laid under very 
burdensome and oppresMve restrictions. It 
i*amiot be packed in any box, barrel, cask, 
case, cheat, or any other package, but only in 
packs of leather or pack-cloth, on which must 
be marked on the outside the words WOOL or 
YAAK, in large letters, not less than three 
inches long, on pain of forfeiting the same 
and tlie package, and Ss. for every pound 
weight, to be paid by tlie owner or packer. 
It cannot be loaden on any horse or cart, or 
carried by land within five miles of the coast, 
but between sun-rising, and sun-setting, on 
|jain of forfeiting the same, the horses and 
carriages. The hundred next adjoining to 
the sea coaKt, out of, or through which tlie 
wool is carried or exported, forfeits L.20, if 
tlie wool is under tlte value of L. 10 ; and if 
of greater value, then treble that value, to- 
getlier with treble costs to be sued for witliin 
the year. The execution to be against any 
two of the inhabitants whom tlie ses&ions 
must reimburse, by an aftscssroent on the 
other inhabitants as in die cases of robbery. 
And if any person compounds with the hun- 
dred for less than this penalty, he is to be 
imprtiioned for five years ; and any other per- 
son may prosecute. T. e.se regulations take 
place tluough the whole kingdom. 



But in the particular counties of Kent and 
Sussex, the restrictions are still more trouble- 
some. Every owner of wool within ten miles 
of tlie sea coast must give an account in wriu 
ing, three days after shearing, to the next 
officer of t!)e customs of the number of his 
fleeces vid of the places where they are lodg- 
ed. And before he removes any part of them, 
he must give the like notice of the number 
and weight of the fleeces and of the name 
and abode of the person to whom they are 
sold, and of the place to which it is intended 
they should be carried. No person within 
fifteen miles of the ses in the said counties 
can buy any wool, before he enters into bond 
to the king, that no part of the wool which 
he shall so buy shall be sold by him to any 
other person within fifteen miles of the sea. 
If any wool is found carrying towards the 
sea side in the said counties unless it has 
been entered and security given as aforesaid, 
it is forfeited, and the offender also forfeits 
Ss. for every pound weight. If any person 
lay any wool, not entered as aforesaid, within 
fifteen miles of the sea, it must be seued and 
forfeited ; and if, after such seixure, any per- 
son shall claim the same, he must give se- 
curity to the exchequer, that if he is cast up- 
on tnal he shall pay treble costs besides all 
other penalties. 

When such restrictions are imposed upon 
the inland trade, the coasting tcade, we may 
believe, cannot be left very free. Every 
owner of wool, who carrieth, or causcth to 
be carried, any wool to any port or place on 
the sea coast, in order to be from thence trans- 
ported by sea to any other place or port on 
the coast, must first cause an entry thereof 
to be made at the port from whence it is in- 
tended to be conveyed, containing the weight, 
marks ^^^ number, of the packages before 
he brings the same witliin five miles of that 
port, on pain of forfeiting the same, and also 
the horses carts and other carriages; and 
also of suffering and forfeiting, as by the 
other laws in force against the exportaUon of 
wool. This law, however (1st of William 
III. chap. 32), is so very indulgent as to d^ 
clare, that * this shall not hinder any person 
from carrying his wool home from the place 
of shearing, though it be within five miles of 
the sea, provided tliat in ten days after shear- 
ing, and before he remove the wool, he do 
under his hand certify to the next officer of the 
customs the true number of fleeces and 
where it is housed ; and do not remove the 
sitme, without certifying to such officer, un- 
der his hand, his intention so to do, tliree 
days before.* Bond must be given that the 
wool to be carried coast-ways is to be landed 
at the particular port for which it is entered 
outwards; and if any part of it is landed 
without the presence of an officer, not only 
the forfeiture of tlie wool is incurred, as in 
other goods but the usual additional penalty 
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of 3s. for every pound weight is likewise in- 
curred. 

Our woollen manufacturers, in order to 
justify their demand of such extraordinary re- 
strictions and regulations, confidently asserted, 
that English wool was of a peculiar quality, 
superior to that of any other country; that 
the wool of other countries could not, without 
some mixture of it, be wrought up into any 
tolerable manufacture ; that fine cloth could 
not be made without it ; that England, there- 
fore, if the exportation of it could be totally 
prevented, could monopolize to herself almost 
the whole woollen trade of the world ; and 
thus, having no rivals, could sell at what 
price she pleased, and in a short time acquire 
the most incredible degree of wealth by the 
most advantageous balance of trade. This 
doctrine, like most other doctrines which are 
confidently asserted by any considerable num- 
ber of people, was, and still continues to be, 
most implicitly believed by a much greater 
number : by almost all those who are either 
unacquaint«l with the woollen trade, or who 
have not made particular inquiries. It is, 

however, so perfectly false, that English wool | less there is paid for the one, the more mu^ 
is in any respect necessary for the making of' be paid for the other. In vrhat manner this 
fine doth, that it is altogether unfit for it. ' price is to be divided upon the different paru 
Fine cloth is made altogether of Spanish] of the beast, is indifiereot to the laiidiard« 
wooL English wool, cannot be even so mix- ' and farmers, provided it is all paid to tbezn. 



though it may, perhaps, have been m little 
affected by these regulations. The growing 
of wool is not the diief purpose far which the 
sheep farmer employs his industry and stock. 
He expects his profit, not so much from the 
price of the fleece, as from that of the carcase; 
and the average or ordinary price of the latter 
must even, in many cases, make up to him 
whatever deficiency there may be in the ave- 
rage or ordinary price of the former. It has 
been observed, in the forgoing part of this 
work, that * whatever regulations tend to sink 
the price, either of wool or of raw hides 
below what it naturally would be, most, in aa 
improved and cultivated country, have some 
tendency to raise the price of butcher's meat. 
The price, both of tlie great and snoall cattle 
which are fed on improved and cultivated 
land, must be sufficient to pay the rent which 
the landlord, and the profit whidi the farmer, 
has reason to expect from improved and cul- 
tivated land. If it is not, they will soon 
cease to feed them. Whatever part of this 
price, therefore, is not paid by the wool and 
the hide, must be paid by the carcase. The 



ed vrith Spanish wool, as to enter into tlie 
composition without spoiling and degrading, 
in some degree, the fabric of the clotli. 

It has been shown in the foregoing part of 
this work, that the eflfect of these regulations 
has been to depress the price of English wool, 
not only below what it naturally would be in 
the present times, but very much below what 
it actually was in tlie time of Edward III. 
The price of Scotch wool, when, in conse- 
quence or the Union, it became subject to the 
same regulations, is said to have fallen about 
one half It is observed by the very accurate 
and intelligent author of the Memoirs of 
W^ool, the Reverend Mr. John Smith, that 
the price of the best English wool in Eng- 
land, is generally below what wool of a very 
'fnferior quality commonly sells for in the 
market of Amsterdam. To depress the price 
of this commodity below what may be called 
its natural and proper price, was the avowed 
purpose of those regulations ; and there seems 
to be no doubt of their having produced the 
effect that vras expected from them. 

This reduction of price, it may perhaps be 
thought, by discouraging the growing of wool, 
must have reduced very much the annual 
produce of that commodity, though not below 
what it formerly was, yet below what, in the 
present state of things, it would probably 
have been, had it, in consequence of an open 
and free market, been allowed to rise to the 
natural and proper price. I am, however, 
di«j|M)sed to believe, that the quantity of the 
ajinual oroduce cannot liavc been much, 



In an improved and cultivated country, there 
fore, their interest as landlords and fittmen 
cannot be much affected by such regulations, 
though their interest as consumers may, by 
the rise in the price of provisions.* Accord- 
ing to this reasoning, therefore, this d^rada- 
tion in the price of wool is not likdy, in an 
improved and cultivated country, to occasioa 
any diminution in the annual produce of tbsl 
commodity ; except so far as, by raising the 
price of mutton, it may somewhat diimni«h 
the demand for, and consequently the pro* 
duction of, that particular species of butcher's 
meat. Its effect, however, even in this way, 
it is probable, is not very considerate. 

But though its eflfect upon the quantity of 
the annual produce may not have been verj 
considerable, its effect upon the quality^ it 
may perhaps be thought, ihust ncceatsarily 
have been very great. The degradatioa in 
the quality of English wool, if not below 
what it was in former times, yet below whit 
it naturally would have been in the present 
state of improvement and cultivation, must 
have been, it may perhaps be supposed, very 
nearly in proportion to the degradation of 
price. As the quality depends upon the 
breed, upon the pasture, and upon the manage- 
ment and cleanliness of the alieep, during 
the whole progress of the grovrth of the fleece, 
the attention to these circumstances, it ms) 
naturally enough be imagined, can never be 
greater than in proportion to the recompenoe 
which the price of the fleece is likely to make 
for the labour and expense vdiich that attoi- 
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ti<xi requires. It happens, howerer, that the 
goodness of the fleece depends, in a great 
measure, upon the health, growth, and bulk 
of the animal : the same attention which is 
necessary for the improTement of the carcase 
i%, in some respect, suffident for that of the 
fleece. Notwithstanding the degradation of 
price, English wool is said to have been im- 
prored considerably during the course even 
of the present century. The improvement, 
might, perhaps, have been greater if the price 
had been better; but the lowness ot price, 
though it may have obstructed, yet certainly 
it has not altogether prevented that improve- 
ment. 

The violence of these regulations, therefore, 
veems to have affected neither the quantity 
nor the quality of the annual produce of wool, 
so much as it might have been expected to do 
(though I think it probable that it may have 
alfected the latter a good deal more than the 
former) ; and the interest of the growers of 
wool, though it must have been hurt in some 
degree, seems upon the whole, to have been 
much less hurt than could well have been 
imagined. 

These considerations, however, will not 
justify the absolute prohibition of the expor- 
tation of wool ; but they will fully justify the 
imposition of a considerable tax upon that ex- 
• portation. 

To hurt, in any degree, the interest of any 
one order of citizens, for no other purpose 
but to promote that of some other, is evidently 
contrary to that justice and equality of treat- 
ment which the sovereign owes to all the dif- 
ferent orders of his subjects. But the pro- 
hibition certainly hurts, in some degree, the 
interest of the grower s of wool, for no other 
purpose but to promote that of the manufac- 
turers. 

Every different order of citizens is bound to 
contribute to the support of the sovereign or 
commonwealth. A tax of five, or even of ten 
shillings, upon the exportation of every tod 
of wool, would produce a very considerable 
revenue to the sovereign. It would hurt the 
interest of the growers somewhat less than 
the prohibition, because it would not probab- 
ly lower the price of wool quite so much. It 
would afford a sufficient advantage to the 
manufiscturer, because, though he might not 
buy bis wool altogether so cheap as under the 
prohibition, he would still buy it at least five 
or ten shillings cheaper than any foreign 
manufacturer could buy it, besides saving the 
freight and insurance which the other would 
be obliged to pay. It is scarce possible to 
devise a ux which could produce any const- 
dcrable revenue to the sovereign, and at the 
same time occasion so little inconveniency to 
any body. 

The prohibition, notwithstanding all the 
penalties which guard it, does not prevent the 
exportation of wool. It is exported, it is well 



known, in great quantities. The great dif- 
ference between the price in the home and 
that in the foreign market, presents such a 
temptation to smuggling, that all the rigour of 
the law cannot prevent it. This illegal ex- 
portation is advantageous to nobody but the 
smuggler. A legal exportation, subject to a 
tax, by affording a revenue to the sovereign, 
and diereby saving the imposition of some 
other, perhaps more burdensome and incon- 
venient taxes, might prove advantageous to all 
the different subjects of the state. 

The exportation of fuller's earth, or fuller's 
clay, supposed to be necessary for preparing 
and cleansing the woollen manufactures, has 
been subjected to nearly the same penalties as 
the exportation of wool. Even tobacco-pipe 
clay, though acknowledged to be different 
fVom fuller's clay, yet, on account of their re- 
semblance, and because fuller's clay might 
sometimes be exported as tobacco-pipe clay, 
has been laid under the same prohibitions and 
penalties. 

By the 13th and 14th of Charles II. chap. 
7, the exportation, not only of raw hides, 
but of tanned leather, except in the shape of 
boots, shoes, or slippers, was prohibited ; and 
the law gave a monopoly to our boot-makers 
and shoe-makera, not only against our gra- 
ziers, but against our tanners. By subse- 
quent statutes, our tanners have got them- 
selves exempted from this monopoly, upon 
paying a small tax of only one shilling on the 
hundred weight of tanned leather, weighing 
one hundred and twelve pounds. They have 
obtained likewise the drawback of two-thirds 
of the excise duties imposed upon their com- 
modity, even when exported without further 
manufacture. All manufactures of leather 
may be exported duty free ; and the exporter 
is besidei entided to the drawback of the 
whole duties of excise. Our graziers still 
continue subject to the old monopoly. Gra- 
ziers, separated from one anoUier, and dis- 
persed through all the different comers of the 
country, cannot, without great difficulty, 
combine together for the purpose either ot 
imposing monopolies upon their fellow-citi- 
zens, or of exempting themselves from such 
as may have been imposed upon them by 
other people. Manufacturers of all kind^ 
collected together in numerous bodies in all 
great cities, easily can. Even the horns of 
cattle are prohibited to lie exported ; and the 
two insignificant trades of the horner and 
comb-maker enjoy, in this respect, a mono- 
poly against the graziers. 

Restraints, either by prohibitions, or by 
taxes, upon the exportation of goods which 
are partially, but not completely manufac- 
tured, are not peculiar to die manufacture of 
leather. As long as any thing remains to be 
done, in order to fit any commodity for im- 
mediate use and consumption, our manufac- 
turers think that they themselves ought to 
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have the doing of it Woollen yam and wor- 
sted are prohibited to be exported, under the 
same penalties as wool. Even white cloths 
are subjt^-t to a duty upon exportation ; and 
our dyers have so far obtained a monopoly 
against our dothiers. Our dothiers would 
probably have been able to defend tbemadves 
against it; but it happens that t!.e greater 
part of our prindpal dothiers are themselves 
likewise dyent. Watch-cases, dock-cases, and 
dial-plates for clocks and watches, have been 
prohibited to be exported. Our clock-makers 
and watch-makers are, it seems, unwilling 
that the price of this sort of workmanUiip 
should be raised upon them by the competition 
of foreigners. 

By some old statutes of Edward III. Hen- 
ry Vin. and Edward VI. the exportation of 
all metals was prohibited. Lead and tin were 
alone excepted, probably on account of the 
great abundance of those metals ; in the ex- 
portation of which a considerable part of the 
trade of the kingdom in those days consisted. 
For the encouragement of the mining trade, 
the 5th of William and Mary, chap. 17, ex- 
empted from this prohibition iron, copper, and 
mundic metal roaide from Briti&h ore. Tlie 
exportation of all sorts of copper bars, foreign 
as well as British, was afterwards permitted 
by the 9th and 10th of William III. chap S6. 
I'he exportation of unmanufactured brass, of 
what is called gun-metal, bell-metal, and 
shroff metol, still continues to be prohibited. 
Brass manufactures of all sorts may be ex- 
ported duty free. 

Tlie exportation of tlie materials of manu- 
facture, where it is not altogetlier prohibited, 
'vi, in many cases, subjected to considerable 
duties. 

By the fith Geo. I. chap. 15, tiie exporta- 
tion of all goods, tlie produce of manufacture 
of Great Britain, upon which any duties had 
been imposed by former statutes, was rendered 
duty free. The following goods, however, 
were excepted : alum, lead, lead>ore, tin, 
tanned leather, copperas, coals, wool, cards, 
white woollen cloths, lapis calaminaris, skins 
of all sorts, glue, coney hair or wool, hares 
wool, hair of all sons, horses, and litharge of 
lead. If you except horses, all these are either 
materials of manufacture, or incomplete ma- 
nufactures (which may be considered as ma- 
terials for still furtlier manufacture), or in- 
struments of trade. This statute leaves tliem 
subject to all the old duties which liad ever 
been imposed upon them, the old subsidy, 
and one per cent, outwards. 

By the same statute, a great number of fo- 
reign drugs for layers use are exempted from 
all duties upon importation. Each of them, 
however, is aAerwards subjecU*d to a certain 
duty, not indeed a very heavy one, upon ex- 
ixirtation. Our dyers, it seems, while they 
thought it for tlieir interest to encourage tiie 
un)K>rtation of tliose drugs, by an exemption 



from all duties, thought it likewise for their 
own interest to throw some small discourage- 
ment upon their exportation. The avidity, 
however, which suggested this notable piece 
of mercantile ingenuity, most probably di»ap- 
pointed itself of its c^jecL It necessarily 
taught the importers to be more careful than 
they might otherwise have been, that their 
importation should not exceed what was ce 
cessary for the supply of the home market. 
The home maiket was at all tin»es likely tt 
be more scantily supplied ; the commodities 
were mt all times likely to be somewhat dearer 
there than they would have been, bad the ex- 
portation been rendered as free as the impor- 
tation. 

By the above-mentioned statute, gum se- 
nega, or gum arabic, bdng among the enu- 
merated dydng drugs, might be imported duty 
free. They were subjected, indeed, to a small 
poundage duty, amounting only to tfareepeoce 
in the hundred wdght, upon their re.«xpona- 
tion. France enjoyed, at that time, an ex- 
clusive trade to the country most productive 
of those drugs, that which lies in the ncig}}- 
bourhood of the Senegal ; and tl.e British 
market could not be easily supplied by tbe 
immediate importation of them from the place 
of growth. By the 25th Geo. II. therefore, 
gum senega was allowed to be imported (con- 
trary to the general dispositions of tbe act of 
navigation) ^m any part of Europe. As tbe 
law, however, did not mean to encourage this 
spedes of trade, so contrary to the general 
principles of the mercantile policy of Eng- 
land, it imposed a duty of ten shillings tbe 
hundred wdght upon such importation, and 
no part of this duty was to be aAerwards 
drawn back upon its exportation. The suc- 
cessful war which began in 1755 gave Great 
Britain the same exdusive trade to tho&e coun- 
tries which France had enjoyed before. Our 
manufactures, as soon as the peace was made, 
endeavoured to avail themselves of this ad- 
vantage, and to establish a monopoly in their 
own favour both against the growers and 
against the importers of this commodity. By 
the 5th of Geo. III. therefore, chapw 37, the 
exportotion of gum senega, finom his majesty's 
dominions in Africa, was confined to Great 
Britain, and was subjected to all the same re- 
strictions, regulations, forfdtures, and penal- 
ties, as that of the enumerated commodities 
of the British colonies in America and ihk. 
West Indies. Its importation, indeed, was 
subjected to a small duty of sixpence the him 
dred wdght ; but its re-exportation was sub- 
jected to the enormous duty of one pound tea 
hliil lings tbe hundred weight. It was the in- 
tention of our manufacturers, that the whole 
produce of those countries should be imported 
into Great Britain ; and in order that they 
themselves might be enabled to buy it at their 
OH u price, that no part of it sliould be ex- 
ported again, but at such an expense as woukJ 
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su fficientlj diaooonge that exportation. Their 
avidityy howeTer, upon this, as well as upon 
many other occasions, disappointed itself of its 
object. This enormous duty presented such a 
temptAtion to smuggling, that great quanti< 
tics of this commodity were clandestinely ex- 
ported, probably to all the manufacturing 
countries of Europe, but particularly to Hol- 
land, not only from Great Britain, but from 
Africs. Upon this account, by the 14th 
Geo. III. chap. 10^ this duty upon exporta- 
tion was reduced to fire shillings the hundred 
weight. 

In the book of rates, according to which 
the old subsidy was levied, beaver skins were 
estimated at six shillings and eight pence a- 
piece ; and the different subsidies and imposts 
which, before the year 17S3, had been laid 
upon their importation, amounted to one-fifth 
part of the rate, or to sixteen pence upon 
each skin ; all of which, except half the old 
subsidy, amounting only to twopence, was 
drawn back upon exportation. This duty, up- 
on the importation of so important a material 
of manufacture^ had been tliought too high ; 
ai^d, in the year 17SS, the rate was reduced 
to two shillings and sixpence, which reduced 
the duty upon importation to sixpence, and 
of this only one-half was to be drawn back 
upon exportation. The same successful war 
put the country most productive of beaver un- 
der the dominion of Great Britain ; and bea- 
ver skins being among the enumerated com- 
nKMlities, the exportation from America was 
consequently confined to the market of Great 
Britain. Our manufacturers soon bethought 
themselves of Ae advantage which they might 
make of this drcumstance ; and in the year 
1764, the duty upon the importation of bea- 
ver dun was reduced to one penny, but the 
duty upon exportation was raised to seven- 
pence each skin, without any drawback of the 
duty upon importation. By the same law, a 
duty of eighteen pence the pound was im- 
posed upon the exportation of beaver wool or 
woumbs, without nuiking any alteration in the 
duty upon the importation of that commodity, 
whidi, when imported by British, and in Bri- 
tish shipping, amounted at that time to be- 
tween foorpence and fivepence the piece. 

Coals may be considered both as a material 
of manufacture, and as an instrument of trade. 
Heavy duties, accordingly, have been imposed 
upon their exportation, amounting at present 
(1783) to more than five shillings the ton, or 
more than fifteen shillings the chaldron. New. 
castle measure ; which is, in most cases, more 
than the origiiial value of the commodity at 
the coal-pit, or even at the shipping port for 
exportation. 

The exportation, however, of the instru- 
ments of trade, properly so called, is com- 
monly ustia ined, not by high duties, but by 
absolute prohibitions. Thus, by the 7th and 
Sth of WiUiam III. chap. 80, sccL 8, the ex- 



portation of frames or engines for knitting 
gloves or stockings, is prc^bited, under the 
penalty, not only of the forfeiture of suck 
frames or engines, so exported, or attempted 
to be exported, but of forty pounds, one half 
to the king, the other to the person who shall 
inform or sue for the same. In the same 
manner, by the 14th Gea III. chap. 71, the 
exportation to foreign parts, of any utensils 
made use of in the cotton, linen, woollen, and 
silk manufactures, is prohibited under the pe- 
nalty, not only of the forfeiture of such uteo- 
sils, but of two hundred pounds, to be paid 
by the person who shall offend in this man- 
ner ; and likewise of two hundred pounds, to 
be paid by the master of the ship, who shall 
knowingly suffer such utensils to be loaded on 
board his ship. 

When such heavy penalties were imposed 
upon the exportetion of the dead instruments 
of trade, it could not well be expected that 
the living instrument, the artificer, should be 
allowed to go free. Accordingly, by the 5th 
Geo. I. chap. 27, the person who shall be 
convicted of enticing any artificer, of or in 
any of the manufactures of Great Britain, to 
go into any foreign parts, in order to practise 
or teach his trade, is liable, for the first offence, 
to be fined in any sum not exceeding one 
hundred pounds, and to three months impri- 
sonment, and until the fine shall be paid ; and 
for the second offence, to be fined in any sum, 
at the discretion of the court, and to impri- 
sonment for twelve months, and until the fine 
shall be paid. By the 8Sd Geo. II. chap. IS, 
this penalty is increased, for the first offence, 
to five hundred pounds for every artificer so 
enticed, and to twelve months imprisonment, 
and until the fine shall be paid ; and for the 
second oflfence, to one thousand pounds, and 
to two yean imprisonment, and until the fine 
shall be paid. 

By the former of these two stetutes, upon 
proof that any person has been enticing any 
artificer, or that any artificer has promised or 
contracted to go into foreign parts, for the 
purposes aforesaid, such artificer may be ob- 
liged to give security, at the discretion of the 
court, tint he shall not go beyond the seas, 
and may be conunitted to prison until he give 
such security. 

If any artificer has gone beyond the sea% 
and tt exercising or teaching his trade in any 
foreign country, upon warning being given to 
him by any of lus4najesty*s ministers or con- 
suls abroad, or by one of his majesty's secre- 
taries of stote^ for the time being, if he does 
not, within six months after such warning, re- 
turn into this realm, and from henceforth 
abide and inhabit continually within the same^ 
he is from thenceforth deckred incapable of 
taking any legacy devised to him within this 
kingdom, or of being executor or administra- 
tor to any pemn, or of taking any lands within 
this kingdom, by descent, devise, or purchase^ 
S 
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lie Ifkewiie forfeits to the king all his lands, 
goods, and rhttlrltt ; is declared an alien in 
every respect; and is put out of the king's 
protection. 

It is unnecessary, I imagine, to observe how 
contrary such regulations are to the boasted 
liberty of the subject, of which we affect to 
be so very jealous ; but which, in this case, is 
ISO plainly sacrificed to the futile interests of 
our n)erchants and manufarturers. 

The laudable motive of all these regula. 
tioDS, is to extend our own manufcrtures, not 
by theif own improvement, but by the de> 
pression of those of all our neighbours, and 
by putting an end, as much as possible, to 
the troublesome competition of such odious 
aod diwgreeable rivals. Our master manu- 
facturers think it reasonable that they then^ 
selves should have the monopoly of the inge- 
nuity of all their countrymen. Though by 
rpstffsining, in some trades, the number of 
apprentices whkh can be employed at one 
time, and by imposing the necessity of a Umg 
apprenticeship in all trades, they endeavouj^ 
all of them, to confine the knowledge of their 
respective employments to as small a number 
as possible ; they are unvrilling, however^ that 
iny part of this small number shoukl go abroad 
to instruct foreigners. 

Consumption is the sole end and purpose 
of all production ; and the interesi of the pro> 
ducer ought to be attended to, only so far as 
it may be necessary for promoting that of the 



The maxim is so perfectly adf-evadeat, that 
it would be absurd to attempt to prove k. 
But in tlie mercantile system, the interest of 
the consumer is almost constantly sacrificed 
to that of the producer ; and it seems to con- 
sider production* and not consumptifin, aa 
the ultimate end and object of all industry 
and commerce. 

In the restrunts upon the importation of 
all foreign commodities which can come into 
competition with those of our own growth or 
manufacture, the interest of the home con- 
sumer is eridently sacrificed to that of the 
producer. It is altogether for the benefit of 
the lattor, that the former is obliged to pay 
that enhancement of price which this mono* 
poly almost always occasions. 

It is altogether for the benefit of the pro. 
ducer, that bounties are granted upon the 
exportation of some of his productionik The 
home consumer is obliged, to pay, first, the 
tax which is necessary for paying the bounty ; 
and, secondly, the still greater tax which ne^ 
oesearily arises from the enhancement of the 
price of the commodity in the home market. 

By the famous trea^ of connnerce with 
Portoc^f the consumer is prevented by high 



duties from purchasing of n aagMvourmg 
country, a commodity which our own dimau 
does not produce ; but is obliged to purcfaaae 
it of a distant country, though it is acknow- 
ledged, that the commodity of the dtttoit 
countiy is of a worse quality than tha4 of the 
near one. The home c o nsuB»er ia obliged to 
submit to thia inconvenience, in order that 
the prcdaiQer nt9^ import into the distant 
country aome of his production^ upon marc 
advantageous terms than he otherwise woohl 
have beni allowed to do* The cooaiuner, toa» 
is obliged to pay whatever enhancpment in 
the price of those very prodoctiona thb forced 
exportation may occasion in the home mar- 
ket. 

But in the system of laws whicli has been 
established far the management of our Aam* 
can and West Indian colonies the intciesi of 
the home consumer has been sacrificed to thai 
of the producer, with a more extnvaguit 
profusion than in all our other ooramscdal 
r^ulation& A gacat empire has been ctfa. 
blif4ied for the sole purpose of raising «P ^ 
nation of customers, who should be obliged 
to buy, from the shops of our different pro- 
ducers. all the goods with which these coaU 
supply them. For the sake of that little en- 
hancement of price 'Vhicb thia monopoly 
might afford our proauoersg Che home coo- 
sumen have been burdened with the whole 
expense of majnlsinii^ and defending that 
empire. For this purpose^ and for this pur- 
pose only, in the two last wars» mora than 
two hundred millions have been H^cnt, and a 
new dcte of more than a hundred and seventy 
milliona has been contracted, ^vr and above 
all that had been expended for the same 
purpoae in fonner vrars. The intacst d 
this debt alone is not osdy greater than die 
whole extraordinary profit which, it nev<r 
could be pretended, waa made by tlw mono- 
poly of the colony trsde» but than the wh^ 
value of that trade, or than the whole vajue 
of the goods which, at an average, have been 
annually exported to the colonies. 

It cannot be very difficult to determine who 
have been the eontrivera of this whcJc mer- 
cantile ^slcm ; not the consumer^ we may 
believe, whose interest baa been enrirdy oe- 
glected; but the producers, whose infterm 
has been so carefully attended to ; and among 
this latter class, our merchanta and manulsfr. 
turers have been by far the principal archi- 
tects. In the mercantile n;gu]atk»s which 
have been taken notice of in thia chapter, the 
interest of our manufacturers baa been moa 
peculiarly attended to ; and the interest, not 
so much of the consumers, as that of soar 
other seu of producers, baa been sacrificed 
toit. 
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CHAP. IX. 

or TII£ AGMICULTURAt SYSTEMS, OR OF THOSE 

sYirr£Ms or foutxcal economy which re- 

l-ttESENT the produce Or LAND, AS EITHER I 
TUK SOLE OR THE PRINCIFAL SOURCE OF THE 
KSVSKUE AND WEALTH OF EVERY COUNTRY. 

Th£ agricultural systems of political economy 
will not require so long an explanation as that 
which I have thought it necessary to bestow 
upoo the mercantile or commercial system. 

That s>8tem which represents the produce 
of land as tlie sole source of the revenue and 
wealth of every country, has, so far as I know, 
never been adopted by any nation, and it at 
|tr^sent exisu only in the speculations of a 
tow men of great learning and ingenuity in 
France. It would not, surely, be worth 
while to examine at great length the errors of 
a syvtem which never has done, and probably 
never will do, any harm in any part of the 
world. I shall endeavour to explain, how. 
every as distinctly as I can, the great outlines 
of this very ingenious system. 

Mr. Colbert, the famous minister of Lewis 
XIV. was a man of probity, of great indu»> 
try, and knowledge of detail ; of great expe- 
rience and acuteness in the examination of 
public accounts; and of abilities, in short, 
every way fitted for introducing method and 
good order into the collection and expendi- 
ture of the public revenue. That minister 
hjd unfortunately embraced all the prejudices 
of the mercantile system, in iu nature and 
raience a system of restraint and regulation, 
and such as could scarce fail to be agreeable 
to a laborious and plodding man of business, 
who had been accustomed to regulate the dif- 
fvrent departments of public ofiScea, and to 
establish the necessary checks and controuls 
for confining each to its proper sphere. The 
indiustry and commerce of a great country, 
he endeavoured to regulate upon the same 
model aa the departments of a public oflSce ; 
and instead of allowing every man to pursue 
his own interest his own way, upon the libe- 
ral plan of equality, liberty, and justice, he 
bestowed upoo certain branches of industry 
extraordinary privileges, while he laid others 
under as extraordinary restraints. He was 
not only disposed, like other European mini* 
aten^ to encourage more the industry of the 
towns than that of the country ; but, in or* 
der to support the industry of the town% he 
was willing even to depress and keep down 
that of the country. In order to render pro- 
visions cheap to the inhabitants of the towns, 
and thereby to encourage manufactures and 
foreign commerce, he prohibited altogether 
the exportatioD of com, and thus excluded 
Ibe inhahiunts of the country from every fo- 
*ngn narkd, for by far the most important 



part of the produce of their industry, lliis 
prohibition, joined to the restraints imposed . 
by the ancient provincial laws of France upon 
the transportation of com from one province 
to another, and to the arbitrary and . degrad* 
ing taxes which are levied upon the cultiva- 
tors in almost all the provinces, discouxiged 
and kept down the agriculture of that country 
very much below the state to which it would 
naturally have risen in so very fertile a soU, 
and so very happy a climate. This state of 
discouragement and depression was felt more 
or leas in every different part of the country, 
and many different inquiries were set on foot 
concerning the causes of it. One of those 
causes appeared to be the preference given, by 
the institutions of Mr. Colbert, to the indus- 
try of the towns above that of the country. 

If the rod be bent too much one way, says V 
the proverb, in order to make it straight, you* ^ 
must bend it as much the other. The French 
philosophers, who have proposed the system 
which represents agriculture as the sole source 
of the revenue and wealth of every country, 
seem to have adopted this proverbial maxim ; 
and, aa in the plan of Mr. Colbert, the in- 
dustry of the towns was certainly overvalued 
in comparison vrith that of the country, so in 
their system it seems to be as certainly under- 
valued. 

The different orders of people, who have 
ever been supposed to contribute in any re- 
spect towards the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country, they divide into 
three classes. The first is the class of the 
proprietors of land. The second is the class 
of the cultivators, of farmers and country U- 
bourers, whom they honour with the peculiar 
appellation of the productive class. The 
third is the class of artificers, manufacturers, 
and merchants, whom they endeavour to de- 
grade by tbe humiliating appellation of the 
barren or unproductive class. 

Hie class of proprietors contributes to the 
annual produce, by the expense which they 
may occasionally lay out upon the improve- 
ment of the land, upon the buildings, drains, 
indosures, and other ameliorations, which 
they may either make or maintain upon it, 
and by means of which the cultivators are en- 
abled, with the same capital, to raise a great- 
er produce, and consequently to pay a greater 
rent. This advanced rent may be considered 
as the interest or profit due to the proprietor, 
upon the expense or capital which he thus 
employs in the improvement of his land. 
Such expenses are in this system called ground 
expenses ftUjtemet/oneieresJ, 

The cultivators or fisrmers contribute to the 
annual produce, by what are in this system 
called the original and annual expenses fdg^ 
pefU€$ primitioety et depenses onnuellesjf which 
they lay out upon the cultivation of the land. 
The original expenses consist in the instru- 
menu c? husbandly, in the stock of cattle, iu 
89 
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the aee^ and in th« mainteoance of the 
fanner's family, servants, and cattle, during 
at least a great part of the first year of his oc- 
cupancy, OT till he can receive some return 
from the land. The annual expenses consist 
in the seed, in the wear and tear of instru- 
ments of husbandry, and in the annual main- 
tenance of the farmer's servants and cattle, 
and of his fiunily too, so far as any part of 
them can be considered as servants employed 
in cultivation. That part of the produce of 
the land which remains to him after paying 
the rent, ought to be sufficient, first, to re- 
place to him, within a reasonable time, at 
least during the term of his occupancy, the 
whole of his original expenses, together with 
the ordinary profits of stock; and, second- 
ly, to replace to him annually the whole 
of his annual expenses, together likewise 
with the ordinary profits of stock. Those two 
sorts of expenses are two capitals which the 
farmer employs in cultivation; and unless 
they are regularly restored to him, together 
with a reasonable profit, he cannot carry on 
his employment upon a level with other em- 
ployments; but, from a regard to his own 
interest, must desert it as soon as possible, 
and seek some other. That part of the pro- 
duce of the land which is thus necessary for 
enabling the farmer to continue his business, 
ought to be considered as a fund sacred to 
cultivation, which, if the landlord violates, 
he necessarily reduces the produce of his own 
land, and, in a few years, not only disables 
the farmer from paying this racked rent, but 
from paying the reasonable rent whidi he 
might otherwise have got for his land. The 
rent which properly belongs to the landlord. 



neither to tithe nor to taxatian. If it tsctb^r 
wise, by discouraging the improvcmeDt of 
land, the church discourages the future hk 
crease of her own tithes, and the king the i^ 
ture increase of his own taxes. As in a well 
ordered state of things, therefore, tfaoM groand 
expenses, over and above reproducing in the 
completeat manner their own value, occasicia 
likewise, after a certain time, a reproductaaa 
of a neat produce, they are in this system 
considered as productive expenses. 

The ground expenses of the landlord, how. 
ever, together wiUi the original and the an- 
nual expenses of the laimer, are the oolr 
three sorts of expenses which in this system 
are considered aa productive. Ail other ex- 
penses, and all other orders of people, em 
those who, in the conunoo apprebensaons of 
men, are regarded as the most prodnctiTe, 
are, in this account of things, represented as 
altogether barren and unproductive. 

Artificers and manufacturers, in particular, 
whose industry, in the coomion a pprebensioas 
of men, increases so much the ralne <if the 
rude produce of land, are in this system re- 
presented as a class of people ahogeiha 
barren and unproductive. Their labour, it tf 
said, replaces only die stock vridcfa emplop 
them, together with its ordinary profits. 
That stock consists in the materials, tools, 
and wages, advanced to them by their em- 
ployer ; and is the* ftind destined for their 
employment and maintenance. Its profit! 
are the fund destined for the nudntenanoe d 
their employer. Thdr employer, aa he ad- 
vances to them the stock of matoials, toois, 
and wages, necessary for their empioymeot. 
so he advances to himself what u Deocssarv 



is no more than the neat produce which re- ' for his own maintenance ; and tfab 



mains after paying, in the completest manner, 
all the necessary expenses whidi must be pre- 
viously laid out, in order to raise the gross or 
the whole produce. It is because the labour 
of the cultivators, over and above paying 
completely all those necessary expenses, af- 
fords a neat produce of this kind, that this 



nance he generally proportions to the praSt 
which he expects tomake by the price of their 
work. Unless its price repays to him the 
maintenance whidi he advances to himself, as 
well as the materials, tools, and wages, wfaicit 
he advances to his workmen, it evidendy doa 
not repay to him the whole expense whidi be 



class of people are in this system peculiarly | lays out upon it The profits of manufiit- 
distinguished by the honourable appellation ' turing stock, therefore, are not, like the mt 
of the productive class, llieir origiiud and ' of land, a neat produce which remains after 
annual expenses are for the same reason cal- completely repaying the whole expense which 
led, m this system, productive expenses, be- must be laid out in order to obtain them. 
cause, over and above replaring their own The stock of the farmer yields him a profit, 
value, they occasion the annual reproduction as well as that of the master mazmftctuTCT ; 
of this neat produce. ' and it yields a rent likewise to another petwo. 

The ground expenses, as they are called, which that of the master manufiscturer does 
or what the landlord lays out upon the im- not The expense, therefore, laid out in exD- 
provement of his land, are, in this system, ' ploying and maintaining artificers and manu- 



too, honoured with the appellation of produc- 



tive expenses. Till the whole of those ex- 
penses, together with the ordinary profits of 
stock, have been completely repaid to him by 
the advanced rent which be gets from his 
land, that advanced rent ought to be regard- 
ed as sacred and invioUble, both by the 
church and by the king ; ought to be suh*.*ct< 



facturers, does no more than continue, if one 



may say so, &e existence of its own valtie, 
and do» not produce any new vahie. It is 
therefore, altogether a barren and unprodoc* 
tive expense. The expense, on the oontmr, 
laid out in employing farmers and countiT 
labourers, ova* and above continuing the cns^ 
itence of its own value, produces a new value, 
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tfic rent of the landlonL It is, therefore, a 
productive expense. 

Mercantile stock is e<]ually barren and un. 
productive with manufacturing stock. It 
only continues the existence of its own value, 
without producing any new value. Its pro- 
fits are only the repayment of the maintenance 
which its employer advances to himself dur- 
ing the time that he employs it, or till he re- 
ceives the returns of it. They are only the 
repayment of a part of the expense which must 
be laid out in employing it. 

The labour of artiBcers and manufacturers 
never adds any thing to the value of the whole 
annual amount of the rude produce of the 
land. It adds, indeed, greatly to the value 
of some particular parte of it. But the con- 
sumption which, in the mean time, it occa- 
sions of other parts, is precisely equal to the 
value which it adds to those parts ; so that 
the value of the whole amount is not, at any 
one moment of time, in the least augmented 
by it. The person who works the lace of a 
pair of fine ruffles for example, will some- 
times raise the value of, perhaps, a penny- 
worth of flax to L.30 sterling. But though, 
at first sight, he appears thereby to multiply the 
value of a part of the rude produce about seven 
thousand and two hundred times, he in reality 
adds nothing to the value of the whole annual 
amount of the rude produce, l^e working 
of that lace costs him, perhaps, two years la- 
bour. The L.SO which he gets for it when 
it is finished, is no more than the repayment 
of the subsistence which he advances to him- 
self during the two years that he is employ- 
ed about it. The value which, by every 
day*a, month's, or year's labour, he adds to 
the flax, does no more than replace the value 
of his own consumption during that day, 
month, or year. At no moment of time, 
therefore, does he add any thing to the value 
of the whole annual amount of the rude pro- 
duce of the land : the portion of that produce 
which be is continuidly consuming, being 
always equal to the value which he is conti- 
nually producing. The extreme poverty of 
tlie greater part of the persons employed in 
this expensive, though trifling manufacture, 
may satisfy us that the price of tlieir work 
docs not, in ordinary cases, exceed the value 
of their subsistence. It is otherwise with the 
work of fanners and country labourers. The 
rent of the landlord is a value which, in ordi- 
nary cases, it is continually producing over 
and above replacing, in the most complete 
manner, the whole consumption, the whole 
expense laid out upon the employment and 
maintenance both of the workmen and of their 
employer. 

Artificers, nuinufacturcrs, and merchants, 
can augment the revenue and wealth of tlieir 
society by parsimony only ; or, as it is expressed 
in this system, by privation, that is, by de- 
priving themselves of a part of the fVmds 



destined for their own soboistence.^ They 
annually reproduce nothing but those funds. 
Unless, therefore, they annually save some 
part of them, unless they annually deprive 
themselves of tlie enjoyment of some part of 
them, the revenue and wealth of their society 
can never be, in the smallest degree, aug- 
mented by means of their industry. Farmers 
and country labourers, on the contrary, may 
enjoy completely the whole funds destined 
for their own subsistence, and yet augment, 
at the same time, the revenue and wealth of 
their society. Over ard above what is des- 
tined for their own subsistence, their industry 
annually affords a neat produce, of which tlie 
augmentation necessarily augments the re- 
venue and wealth of their society. Nations, 
therefore, which, like France or England, 
consist in a great measure, of proprietors 
and cultivators, can be enriched by industry 
and enjoyment. Nations, on the contrary, 
which, like Holland and Hamburgh, are coin- 
posed chiefly of merchants, artificers, and 
manufacturers, can grow rich only through 
parsimony and privation. As the interest of 
nations so differently circumstanced is very 
diflTerent, so is likewise the common character 
of the people. In those of the former kind, 
liberality, frankness, and good fellowsliip, 
naturally make a part of their common cba- 
racter; in tlie latter, narrowness, meanness, and 
a selfish disposition, averse to all social plea- 
sure and enjoyment. 

The unproductive class, that of merchants, 
artificers, and manufacturers, is maintained 
and employed altogether at the expense of the 
two other classes, of that of proprietors, and 
of that of cultivators. They furnish it both 
with the materials of its work, and with the 
fund of its subsistence, with the com and 
cattle which it consumes while it is employed 
about that work. The proprietors and cul- 
tivators finally pay both the wages of all the 
workmen of the unproductive class, and the 
profits of all their employers. Those work- 
men and their employers are properly the 
servants of the proprietors and cultivators. 
They are only servants who work without 
doors, as menial servants work within. Both 
the one and the other, however, are equally 
maintained at tlie expense of the same ma». 
ters. The labour of both is equally unpro- 
ductive. It adds nothing to the value of the 
sum total of the rude produce of the land. 
Instead of increasing the value of that sum 
total, it is a charge and expense which must 
be paid out of it. 

The unproductive class, however, is not 
only useful, but greatly useful, to the other 
two classes. By means of the industry of 
merchants, artificers, and manufacturers, the 
proprietors and cultivators can purchase both 
the foreign goods and the manufactured pro- 
duce of their own country, which they have 
occasion for, with the produce of t much 
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cmallcr quantity of their own labour, than only useful, but greatly useful, to dw inha- 
what they would be obliged to employ. If they 



were to attempt, in an awkward and unskil 
ful manner, either to import the one, or to 
make the other, for their own use. By means 
of the unproductive class, the cultivators are 



bitants of those other conntriea. Thcj €1. 
up, in some measure, a very importaat ttid : 
and supply the place of the mercbants, arti- 
ficers, and manufacturers, whom the tnba(»- 
tants of those countries ought to find at bocnr. 



deliTered fVom many cares, which would ; but whom, from some defect in their poli.?. 
otherwise distract their attention from the I they do not find at home, 
cultivation of land. The superiority of pro- 1 It can never be the interest of those landed 
duce, which in consequence of this undivided nations, if I may call them so, to dkctmnct 
attention, they are enabled to raise, is fully or distress the industry of sorb mcrcar.r-e 



sufficient to pay the whole expense whidi the 
maintenance and employment of the unpro- 
ductive daas costs either the proprietors or 
themselves. "Hie industry of merchants, ar- 
tificers, and manufacturers, though in its own 
nature altogether unproductive, yet contri- 
butes in this manner indirectly to increase the 
produce of the land. It increases the pro- 
ductive powers of productive labour, by leav- 
jng it at liberty to confine itself to its proper 
employment, the cultivation of land ; and the 
plough goes frequently the easier and the 
better, by means of the labour of the man 
whose buuness is most remote from the 
plough. 

It can never be the interest of the proprie- 
tors and cultivators, to restrain or to discou- 
rage, in any respect, the industry of merchants, 
artificers, and manufacturers. Hie greater 
the liberty which this unproductive class en • 
joys, the greater will be the competition in all 
the different trades which compose it, and the 
diea}icr will the other two classes be supplied, 
both with foreign goods and witli the manu- 
factured produce of their own country. 

It can never be the interest of the unpro- 
ductive class to oppress the other two classes. 
It is the surplus produce of the land, or what 
remains afler deducting the maintenance, first 
jf the cultivators, and afterwards of the pro- 
prietors, that maintains and employs the un- 
productive class. The greater this surplus, 
the greater must likewise be the maintenance 
and employment of that class. The establish- 
ment of porfect justice, of perfect liberty, anil 
of perfect equality, is the very simple secret 
which most effectually secures the highest de- 
gree of prosperity to all the three classes. 

The merchants, artificers, and manufacturers 
of those mercantile states, which, like Hol- 
land and Hamburgh, consist chiefly of this 
unproductive class, are in the same manner 
maintained and employed altogether at the 
expense of the proprietors and cultivators of 
land. The only difference is, that those pro- 
prietors and cultivators are, the greater part 
of them, placed at a most inconvenient dis- 
tance from the merchants, artificers, and manu. 
facturers, whom they supply with the mate^ 
rials of their work and the fund of their 
subsistence; are the inhabitants of other 
countries, and the subjects of other govern- 
ments. 

Such mercantile states, however, are not 



states, by imposing high duties upon their 
trade, or upon the commoditiea which th«y 
furnish. Such duties, by rendering tfaoe 
commodities dearer, could serve «Ni]y to wok 
the real value of the surplus produce of tbetr 
own land, with whidi, or, what comes to the 
same thing, with the price of which thoie 
commodities are purchased. Such duties 
could only serve to discourage the incmu c^f 
that surplus produce, and co nse q u ently the 
improvement and cultivation of tfaeir ova 
land. The roost effectual expedient, on tlie 
contrary, for rai^g the value c€ that sorplos 
produce, for encouraging its incrense, and 
consequently the improvement and cuJtivadoa 
of their own land, would be to aUow the moRt 
perfect freedom to the trade of all such mtf- 
cantile nations. 

Hiis perfect freedom of trade would em 
be the most effectual expecCent for suppljia^ 
them, in due time, with all the artificer 
manufacturers, and merchants, wlMNn tb*i 
wanted at home ; and for filling up, in tt« 
propoest and most advantageous manner, 
that very important void which they f«h 
there. 

The continual increase of the surplus pro- 
duce of thdr land would, in due time, create 
a greater capital tiian what would be eav 
ployed with the ordinary rate of profit in the 
improvement and cultivation of land; aad 
the surplus part of it would naturally turn 
itself to the employment of artificers and nu- 
nufacturers, at home. But these artificxrt 
and manufacturers, finding at home both the 
materials of their work and the fund of their 
subiustcnce, might immediately, 
much less art and skill be able to 
cheap as the little artificers and mannfai tur- 
ers of such mercantile states, who had both (o 
bring from a greater distance. Even though, 
from want of art and skill, they noi^t not fi-r 
some time be able to work as dheap, vvt, 
finding a market at home, they migfit be al > 
to sell their work there as chea|i as thai ti 
tlio artificers and manufacturens of such gkt> 
cantile states, which could not be brought tn 
that market but from so great a distance ; ja*i 
as their art and skill improved, they vouM 
soon be able to sell it cheaper. The art.& 
cers and manufacturers of such mertar.c^ 
states, therefore, would immeiliati^ly he n 
vailed in the market of those landed natioit^ 
and soon afUr undersold and justled out of U 
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altogether. The che^ness of the mamifkc- 
tures of those landed nations, in consequence 
of the gradual improvements of art and skill, 
would, in due time, extend their sale beyond 
the home market, and carry them to many 
foreign markets, from which they would, in 
the same manner, gradually justle out many 
o the manufacturers of such mercantile na- 
tions. 

This continual increase, both of the rude 
and manufactured produce of those landed 
nations, would, in due time, create a greater 
capital than could, with the ordinary rate of 
profit, be employed either in agriculture or in 
manufactures. The surplus of this capital 
would naturally turn itself to foreign trade, 
and be employed in exporting, to foreign 
countries, such parts of the rude and manu- 
factured produce of its own country, as ex- 
ceeded the demand of the home market. In 
the exportation of the produce of their own 
country, the merchants of a landed nation 
would have an advantage of the same kind 
over those of mercantile nations, which its ar- 
ti Beers and manufacturers had over the artifi- 
cers and manufacturers of such nations ; the 
advantage of finding at home that cargo, and 
those stores and provinons, which the others 
were obliged to seek for at a distance. With 
inferior art and skill in navigation, therefore, 
they would be able to sell that cargo as cheap 
in foreign markets as the merchants of such 
mercantile nations ; and with equal art and 
skill they would be able to sell it cheaper. 
TlK*y would soon, therefore, rival those mer- 
cantile nations in this branch of foreign trade, 
and, in due time, would justle them out of it 
altogether. 

According to this liberal and generous sys- 
tem, therefore, the most advantageous me- 
thod in which a landed nation can raise up 
artificers, manufacturers, and merchants of its 
own, is to grant the most perfect freedom of 
trade to the artificers, manufacturers, and 
merchants of all other nations. It thereby 
raises the value of the surplus produce of its 
own land, of which the continual increase 
gradually establishes a fund, which, in due 
time, necessarily raises up all the artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants, whom it has 
occasion for. 

VHwn a landed nation on the contrary, op- 
presses, either by high duties or by prohibi- 
tions, the trade of foreign nations, it neces- 
sarily hurts its own interest in two different 
wayi. Hrst, by raii^ing the price of all fo- 
reign goods «°d of all sorts of manufactures, 
it necewarily »inks the real value of the sur- 
plus produce of its own land, with which, or, 
w hat comes to the same thing, with the price 
of which, it purchases those foreign goods and 
manufactures. Secondly, by giving a sort of 
trionopoly of the home market to its own mer- 
chants, artificeriy and manufacturers, it raises 
tiie rat« of mercantile and manufacturing pro- 



fit, in proportion to that of agricultural pro- 
fit; and, consequently, either draws from 
agriculture a part of the capital which had 
before been employed in it, or hinders from 
going to it a part of what would otherwise 
have gone to it. This policy, therefore^ dis. 
courages agriculture in two different ways ; 
first, by sinking the real value of its product, 
and tiiereby lowering the rate of its profits ; 
and, secondly, by ndsing the rate of profit in 
all other employments. Agriculture is render- 
ed less advantageous, and trade and manufac- 
tures more advantageous, than they otherwise 
would be ; and every man is tempted by his 
own interest to turn, as much as he can, both 
his capital and his industry frnm the former 
to the latter employments. 

Though, by this oppressive policy, a land- 
ed nation should be able to raise up artificer^ 
manufacturers, and merchants of its own, 
somewhat sooner than it could do by the free- 
dom of trade; a matter, however, which is 
not a little doubtful; yet it would raise them 
up, if one may say so, prematurely, and be- 
fore it was perfectly ripe for them. By rais- 
ing up too hastily one species of industry, it 
would depress another more valuable species 
of industry. By raising up too hastily a spe- 
cies of industry which only replaces the stock 
which employs it, together with the ordinary 
profit, it would depress a species of industry 
which, over and above replacing that stock, 
with its profit, affords likewise a neat pro- 
duce, a free rent to the landlord. It would 
depress productive labour, by encouraging too 
hastily that labour which is altogether burec 
and unproductive. 

In what manner, according to this system, 
the sum total of the annual produce of the 
land is distributed among the three classes 
above mentioned, and in what manner the la- 
bour of the unproductive class does no more 
than replace the value of its own consump. 
tion, without increasing in any respect the 
value of that sum total, is represented by Mr 
Quesnai, the very ingenious and profound 
author of this system, in some arithmetical 
formularies. The first of these formularies, 
which, by way of eminence, he peculiarly dis- 
tinguishes by the name of the Economical 
Table, represents the manner in which he sup- 
poses this distribution takes place, in a state 
of the most perfect liberty, and, therefore, of 
the highest prosperity ; in a state where the 
annual produce is such as to aflbrd the great- 
est possible neat produce, and where each 
class enjoys its proper share of the whole an- 
nual produce. Some subsequent formularies 
represent the manner in which he supposes 
this distribution is made in different states of 
restraint and regulation ; in which, either the 
class of proprietors, or the barren and unpro- 
ductive class, is more favoured than the cla^s 
of cultivators ; and in which either the one or 
the other encroaches, more or less, upon the 
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than which ou^t properly to belong to tfaU 
productire class. Every such encroechmcnt, 
every violation of that natural distribution, 
which the most perfect liberty would esta- 
blish, must, according to this system, neces. 
sarily d^prade, more or less, from one year to 
another, the value and sum total of the annual 
produce, and must necessarily occasion a gra- 
dual declension in the real wealth and reve- 
nue of the society ; a declension, of which the 
progress must be quicker or slower, accord- 
ing to the degree of this encroachment, ac- 
cording as that natural distribution, which 
the most perfect liberty would establish, is 
more or less violated. Those subsequent for- 
mularies represent the different degrees of de- 
clension which, according to this system, cor- 
respond to the different degrees in which this 
natural distribution of things is violated. 

Some speculative physicians seem to have 
imagined that the health of the human body 
could be preserved only by a certain precise 
regimen of diet and exercise, of which every, 
the smallest violation, necessarily occasioned 
some degree of disease or disorder propor- 
tionate to the degree of the violation. Expe- 
rience, however, would seem to shew, that the 
human body frequently preserves, to all ^>- 
pearanoe at least, the most perfect state of 
health under a vast variety of different regi- 
mens ; even under some which are generally 
believed to be very far from being perfectly 
wholesome. But the healthful state of the 
human body, it would seem, contains in itself 
some unknown principle of preservation, ca- 
pable either of preventing or of correcting, in 
many respects, the bad effects even of a very 
faulty r^men. Bir Quesnai, who was himself 
a physician, and a very speculative physician, 
seems to have entertained a notion of the same 
kind concerning the political body, and to 
have imagined that it would thrive and pros- 
per only under a certain precise regimen, the 
exact regimen of perfect liberty and perfect 
Justice. He seems not to have considered, that 
in the political body, the natural effort which 
every man is continually making to better his 
own condition, is a principle of preservation 
capable of preventing and correcting, in numy 
respects, the bod effects of a political economy, 
in some degree both partial and oppressive. 
Such a political economy, though it no doubt 
retards more or less, is not always capable of 
stopping altogether, the natural progress of a 
nation towards wealth and prosperity, and still 
less of making it go backwards. If a nation 
could not prosper without the enjoyment of 
perfect liberty and perfect justice, there is not 
in the world a nation which could ever have 
prospered. In the political body, however, 
the wisdom of nature has fortunately made 
ample provision for remedying many of the 
bad effects of the folly and injustice of man ; 
« the same manner as it has done in the na- 



tural body, for remedyiqg thoae of hia slack 

and intemperance. 

Hie capital error of thia sysCciB, h o we^ e » , 
seems to lie in its representing the class of am. 
Beers, manufacturers, and naerchanta, as alto- 
gether barren and unproductive. Tbe foUonr. 
ing observations may serve to shew the iii>> 
propriety of this representation : — 

First, this class, it is acknowledged^ repro- 
duces annually the value of its own anaosl 
consumption, and continues, at least, tbe ex- 
istence of the stock or capital whicii main- 
tains and employs it. But, upon tfab acooust 
alone, tbe denomination of barren or napro- 
ductive should seem to be very impropcrh 
applied to it. We should not call a na«rriv<. 
barren or unproductive, though it prodnced 
only a son and a daughter, to replace dxe t^ 
ther and mother, and though it did not ia- 
crease the number of the hunuui species, bat 
only continued it as it waa before. FarsKn 
and country labourers, indeed, over and ahore 
the stock which maintains and employs ihetc, 
reproduce annually a neat produce^ m. fret 
rent to the landlord. As a marriage whitt 
affords three children is certainly more pro- 
ductive than one which affords only two, w 
the labour of fanners and country l a boo ret s 
is certainly more productive than that of mev- 
chants, artificers, and manufacturers. The 
superior produce of the one dass, bowevcr. 
does not, render the other barren or unpro- 
ductive. 

Secondly, it seems, on this account, alto- 
gether improper to consider artificers, vsno- 
facturers, and merchants, in the same light a» 
menial servants. Hie labour of memaJ ser- 
vants does not continue the existoce of the 
fund which nuintains and employs them. 
Their mainteiumce and employment is alto- 
gether at the expense of their masters, and 
the work which they perform is not of a ds- 
ture to repay that expense. That work coo- 
sists in services which perish guierally in the 
very instant of their performance, and 6ots 
not fix or realize itself in any vendible coa*- 
modity, which can replace the value of tbisr 
wages and maintenance. The labour, on the 
contrary, of artificers, manufactuien, sod 
merchants, naturally does fix and reafiae it«df 
in some such vendible commodity. It is up- 
on this account that, in the chapter in which 
I treat of productive and unproductive Is- 
hour, I have classed artificers, manufacturvrv 
and merchants among the productive labour- 
ers, and menial servants among the barren or 
unproductive. 

Thirdly, it seems, upon every suppositi o, 
improper to say, that the labour of artificers 
manufacturers, and merchants, does not in- 
crease the real revenue of the society. ThoQi:b 
we should suppose, for example, as it secsa 
to be supposed in this system, that tbe vihie 
of the daily, monthly, and yearly consomptiiM 
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€»r this dam wms exactly eipuX to that of its 
daily, monthly, and yearly production; yet 
it would not from thence follow, that its la- 
bour added nothing to the real revenue, to 
the real value of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society. An artificer, 
for example, who, in the first six months after 
harvest, executes ten pounds worth of worii, 
though he should, in the same time, consume 
ten pounds worth of com and other nec c a sa - 
ries» yet really adds the value of ten pounds 
to the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the society. While he has been consum- 
ing • half-yearly revenue of ten pounds worth 
of com and other necessaries, he has pro- 
duced an equal value of work, capable of pur- 
cfaaaing, either to himself, or to some other 
person, an equal half-yearly revenue. The 
value, therefore^ of what has been consumed 
and produced during these six months, is 
equal, not to ten, but to twenty pounds. It 
is possible, indeed, that no more than ten 
pounds worth of this value may ever have ex- 
isted at any one moment of time. But if the 
ten pounds worth of com and other necessaries 
which were constuned by the artificer, bad 
been consumed by a soldier, or by a menial 
servant, the value of that part of the annual 
produce which existed at the end of the six 
months, would have been ten pounds less than 
it actually is in consequence of the labour of 
Che artificer. Though the value of what the 
artificer produces, therefore, should not, at 
any one moment of time, be supposed greater 
than the value he consumes, yet, at every mo- 
ment of time, the actually existing value of 
goods in the market is, in consequence of 
what he produces, greater than it otherwise 
would be. 

When the patrons of this system assert, that 
the consumption of artificers, manufacturers, 
And merchants, is equal to the value of what 
they produce, they probably mean no more 
than that their revenue, or the fund destined 
for their consumption, is equal to it. But if 
they had expressed themselves more accurate- 
ly, and only asserted, that the revenue of 
this class was equal to the value of what they 
produced, it might readily have occurred to 
the reader, that what would naturally be saved 
out of this revenue^ must necessarily increase 
more or less the real wealth of the society. 
In order, therefore, to make out something 
like an argument, it was necessary that they 
should express themselves as they have done ; 
and this argument, even supposing things 
actually were as it seems to presume them to 
be, turns out to be a very inconclusive one. 

Fourthly, farmers and country labourers 
can no more augment, without parsimony, 
the real revenue, the annual produce of the 
land and labour of their society, than arti- 
ficers, manufacturers, and merchants. The 
annual produce of the land and labour of any 
society can be augmented only in two ways ; 



either, first, by some fanpravemcnt in the 
productive powers of the useful labour actual, 
ly maintained within it; or, secondly, by some 
increase in the quantity of that labour. 

The improvement in the productive powers 
of useful labour depends, first, upon the im- 
provement in the ability of the workman ; 
and, secondly, upon that of the machinery 
with which he works. But the labour of ar- 
tificers and manufacturers, as it is capable of 
being more subdivided, and the labour of eaco 
workman reduced to a greater simplicity of 
operation, than that of fanners and country 
labourers ; so it is likewise capable of both 
these sorts of improvement in a much higher 
degree*. In this respect, therefore, the class 
of cultivators can have no sort of advantage 
over that of artificers and manufacterers. 

The increase in the quantity of useful la- 
bour actually employed within any society 
must depend altogether upon the increase of 
tbe capital which employs it ; and the increase 
of that capital, again, must be exactly equal 
to the amount of the savings from the revo- 
nue, either of the particular penons who 
manage and direct the employment of that 
capita], or of some other persons, who lend it 
to them. If merchants, artificers, and manu- 
facturers arc, as thU system seems to suppose, 
naturally more inclined to parsimony and 
saving than proprietors and cultivators, 
they are, so far, more likely to augment the 
quantity of useful labour employed withiit 
their society, and consequently to increase its 
real revenue, the annual produce of its land 
and labour. 

Fifthly and lastly, though tbe revenue of 
the inhabitants of every country was supposed 
to consist altogether, as this system seems to 
suppose^ in the quantity of subsistence which 
their industry could procure to them; yet, 
even upon this supposition, the revenue of a 
trading and manufacturing country must, 
other things being equal, always be much 
greater than that of one without trade or ma- 
nufactures. By means of trade and manufac- 
tures, a greater quantity of subsistence can 
be aimually imported into a particular country, 
than what its own lands in the actual state 
of their cultivation, could aflford. The in- 
habitants of a town, though they ftequently 
possess no lands of their own, yet draw to 
themselves, by their industry, such a quan- 
tity of the rode produce of the lands of other 
people, as supplies them, not only with the 
materials of their work, but with the fund of 
their subsistence. What a town always is 
with regard to the country m its neighbour- 
hood, one independent sute oi country may 
frequently be with regard U* other indepen^ 
dent states or countries. It is thus that Hol- 
land draws a great part of its subsistence 
from other countries; live cattle from Hul 
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ttein and Jutlsnd, find corn from dmoct all 
the different countries of Europe. A smsH 
quantity of manofactured produce, pvrcfaase^ 
a great quantity of rude prodnoe. A trading 
and manufacturing country, therefore, na- 
turally purchases, widi a small part of its ma- 
nufactured produce^ a great part of the rude 
produce of other countries; while, on the 
contrary, a country without trade and manu- 
factures is generally obliged to purchase, at 
the eipeme of a great part of Sto rude pro>- 
duce, a very smaH part of the manufactured 
produce of other countries. The one e^zports 
what can subsist and accommodate but a tery 
few, and imports the subsistence and accom- 
modation of a great number. The other ex- 
ports the acoonnmodation and subsistence of a 
great number, and imports that of a very 
few only. The inhabitants of the one must 
always enjoy a much greater quantity of aub- 
sistence than what their own lands, in the 
actual state of their cultinrtion, could afford. 
The inhabitants of the other most always en- 
joy a much smaller quantity. 

"niis system, however, with all its imper- 
fections, is perhaps the nearest approiimation 
to the truth that has yet been published upon 
the subject of political economy ; and is upon 
that account, well worth the consideration of 
erery man ^Hm wishes to examine with atten- 
tion the principles of that very importaat 
science. Hiough in representing the labour 
which is employed upon land as the only pro- 
ductive labour, the notions which it incul- 
cates are, perhaps, too narrow and confined ; 
yet in representing the wealth of nations as 
consisting, not in tne nnconsumable riches of 
money, but in the consumable goods annual- 
ly reproduced by the labour of the society, 
and in representing perfect liberty as the only 
effectual expedient for rendering this annual 
reproduction the greatest possible, its doc- 
trine seems to be in every respect as just as it 
is generous and liberal. Its followers are 
very numerous ; and as men are fond of para- 
doxes, and of appearing to understand what 
surpasses the comprehensions of ordinary peo- 
ple, the paradox which it maintains, concern- 
ing tile unproductive nature of raanufacnuring 
labour, has not, perhaps, contributed a litde 
to increase the number of its admi^er!^ They 
have for some years past made a pretty con- 
siderable sect, distinguished in the French 
republic of letteia by the name of the Econo- 
mists. Hieir works have certainly been of 
some service to tlieir country ; not only by 
bringing into general discussion, many sub- 
jecto which had never been well examined 
before, but by influencing, in some mea- 
sure, the public administration in favour 
of agriculture. It has been in consequence 
of their representations, accordingly, tliat the 
agriculture of France has been delivered from 
several of the oppressions whicli it before la- 
boured under. The terra, during which such | 



a lease can be granted, as wfll beivlid gainst 
every future purchaser or pio p ii etm of the 
land, has been prolonged from nine to twenty- 
seven years. Tbeandent provincial le stiaims 
upon the transportation of com from one prxv 
vince of the kingdom to anodier, have been 
entirely taken away ; and the liberty of ex- 
porting it to all foreign countries;, has been 
established as tiie common law of the king- 
dom in all ordinary cases. Tbis sect, in their 
worka, whidi are very ntrnieroos^ and which 
treat not only of what is properly called PoR. 
tical Economy, or of the nature and cames of 
the wealth of nations, but of every other 
branch of the system of civfl government, all 
follow implidtly, and without any sensible 
variadon, the doctrine of Mr. Quesnai. 
There is, upon this account, fittle variety in 
the greater part of thdr works. The mott 
distinct and best connected account of this 
doctrine is to be found in a litde book writfea 
by Mr. Merrier de la Riviere, some time m. 
tendant of Maitinico, entitled. Hie natural and 
essential Order of Political Societies, The 
adndratinn of this whole sect for tlieir master, 
who was himself a man of the g reate s t mo. 
desly and simplicity, is not inferior to that of 
any of the ancient philoaophers for the fbaod- 
en of their respective systems. * There have 
been since the worid began,* says a very dili- 
gent and respectable author, the Marquis de 
Mirabcau, * three great inventions which have 
principally given stability to political soctetiA* 
independent of many other inventions which 
have enriched and adorned them. The §ra 
is the invention of writing, which alone gives 
human nature the power of to aa sm i t tiag, 
without alteration, its laws, its eontracts, its 
annals, and its discoveries. The second is 
the invention of money,- which binds togvcber 
all the relations between civilized sooedes. 
The third is the economical table, the resuh 
of the other two> which completes them htMh 
by perfecting their object ; the great discoverT 
of our age, but of which our poaterity will 
reap the benefit.' 

As the political economy of die nations of 
modem Europe has been more favourable to 
raanulactures and fonagn trade, the industry 
of the towns, than to agriculture^ tlie indm- 
try of the country ; so that of other natiom 
has followed a different plan, and has been 
more fiivourable to agriculture than to mano- 
facturea and foreign trade. 

The policy of CSiina favours agricukme 
more than all other employments. In China, 
the condition of a lidxrarer is said to be » 
much superior to that of an artifieer, as io 
most parts of Europe that of an artificer is to 
that of a laboiuer. In China, the great am- 
bition of every num is to get poaaeusion of « 
little bit of land, either in property or ia 
lease ; and leases are there said to be grtated 
upon very mo<ierate terms, and to be suffident. 
ly secured to the lessees. The CfaineM btve 
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tittle respect for foreign trade. Tour beggar- 
ly rommcrce ! wai the language in which the 
mandarins of Pekin ufcd Co talk to Mr. De 
Lange, the Ruwian envoy, concerning it*. 
Eicept with Japan, the Cfainete carry on, 
themieWea, and in their own bottoms, little 
or no foreign trade ; and it ii only into one 
or two ports of their kingdom that they even 
admit the ships of foreign nations. Foreign 
trade, therefore, is, in China, every way con- 
fined within a much narrower circle than that 
to wfaidi it would naturally extend itself, if 
more ftecdom was allowed to it, either in 
their own shipa, or in those of foreign na- 



Manufactnres, as in a small bulk they fre. 
c|ucntly contain a great value, and can upon 
that account be transported at less expense 
from one country to another than most parts 
of rude produce, are, in almost all countries, 
the principal support of fbreign trade. In 
countries, besides, less extensive, and less fa- 
vourably circumstanced for inferior oommeree 
than China, they generally require the support 
of foreign trade. Without an extensive 
foreign market* they could not well flourish, 
either in countries so modemtely extensive as 
to af!brd but a narrow home market, or in 
countries where tlie communication between 
one province and another waa so difficulty as 
to render it impossible for the goods of any 
particular place to enjoy the whole of that 
home market which the country could afford. 
The perfection of nuinuAicturing industry, it 
must be remembered, depends altogether 
upon the division of labour ; and the degree 
to which the division of labour can be Intro- 
duoed into any manufhcture, is necesaarily 
regulated, it has already been shewn, by the 
extent of the market. But the great extent 
of the empire of China, the vast multitude of 
iia inhabitants, the variety of climate, and 
consequently of productions in its diflVrent 
provinces, and the easy communication by 
means of waters-carriage between the greater 
part of them, render the home market of that 
country of so great extent, as to be alone suf. 
licient to support very great manufiwtures, 
and to admit of very considerable subdivi- 
sioaa of labour. The home market of China 
n, perhaps, in extent, not much inferior to 
the market of all the different countries of 
Europe put together. A more extensive 
fcyreign trade, however, which to this great 
home market added the forrign market of all 
the rest of the world, especially if any consi- 
derable part of this trade was carried on in 
Chinese ships, could scarce fail to incrsase 
very much the manufactures of China, and 
to improve very much the productive powers 
of its manufscturiag industry. By a more 
exteume navigation, the Chinese would na- 



• See the Journal of Mr Dc Lange, In Bcll't TraTels, 
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tundly leahi the art of using and constructing, 
themselves, all the dilferent machines made 
use of in other countries, as well as the other 
improvements of art and industry which are 
practised in ail the different parts of the 
world* Upon their present plan, they have 
little opportunity of improving themselves by 
the exan«>le of any other nation, except that 
of the Japanese. 

The policy of ancient Egypt, too> and that 
of the Gentoo government of Indostan, seem 
to hate favoured agricultura more than all 
other employments. 

Both in ancient Egypt and Indostan, the 
whole body of the people was divided into 
different casts or tribes each of which was 
confined, from fiither to son, to A particular 
employment, or class of employments. The 
son of a priest was necessarily a priest ; the 
son of a soldier, a soldier ; the son of a b- 
bourcr, a labourer ; the son of aweaver, a wea- 
ver; the son of a tailor, a tailor, &c In both 
countries, the cast of the priests holds the 
highest rank, and that of the soldiers the 
next ; and in both countries the cast of the 
fitfmers and labourers was superior to the casts 
of merchants and manufacturera. 

Hie government of both countries was par- 
ticularly attentive to the interest of agricuU 
tureb The works constructed by the ancient 
sovereigns of JSgypt, fitr the proper distribu- 
tion of the waters of the Nile, were famous in 
antiquity, and the ruined remains of some ot 
them are still tlie admiration of travellers. 
Those of the same kind which were con. 
structed by the ancient sovereigns of Indos. 
tan, for the proper distribution of the waters 
ot the Ganges, as well as of many otlier rivers, 
though they have been leas celebrated, seem 
to have been equally great. Both countries, 
accordingly, though subject occasionally to 
dearths, have been famous for their great fer- 
tility. Though both were extremely populous, 
yet, in yean of modemte plenty, they were 
both able to export great quantidea of grain to 
their neighboun. 

Hie ancient Egyptians had a superstitious 
aversion to the sea ; and as the Gentoo reli- 
gion docs not permit its followers to light a 
fire, nor consequently to dress any victuals, 
upon the water, it, in effect, prohibits them 
from all distant sea voyages. Both the 
Egyptians and Indians must have depended 
almost altogether upon the navigation of other 
nations for the exportation of their surplus 
produce; and this dependency, as it must 
have confined the market, so it must have 
discouraged the increase of this surplus pro- 
duce, it must have discouraged, too^ tlie 
increase of the manufactured produce, more 
than that of the rude produce. Manulkctures 
require a much more extensive market than 
the most important parts of the rude produce 
of the land. A single shoemaker will make 
lan aoo pain of shoes in the year ; 
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«nd his own family will not, perhaps, wear 
out six pain. Unless, therefore, he has the 
custom of, at least, 50 such families as his 
own, he cannot dispose of the whole produce 
of his own labour. The most numerous 
class of artificers will seldom, in a lar^ coun- 
try, make more than one in 50, or one in a 
100, of the whole number of families con- 
tained in it. But in such large countries, as 
France and England, the number of people 
mployed in agriculture has, by some authors, 
been computed at a half, by others at a third, 
and by no author that I know of, at less than 
a fifth of the whole inhabitants of the country. 
But as the produce of the agriculture of both 
France and England is, the far greater part 
of it, consumed at home, each person employ- 
ed in it must, according to these computa- 
tions, require little more than the custom of 
one, two, or, at most, of four such families as 
his own, in order to dispose of the whole pro- 
duce of his own labour. Agriculture, there- 
fore, can support itself under the discourage- 
ment of a confined market mudh better than 
manufactures. In both ancient Egypt and 
Indostan, indeed, the confinement of the 
foreign market was in some measure com- 
pensated by the couTeniency of many inland 
navigations, which opened, in the most ad- 
vantageous manner, the whole extent of the 
home market to every part of the produce of 
every different district of those countries. 
The great extent of Indostan, too, rendered 
the home market of that country very great, 
and sufficient to support a great variety of 
manufactures. But the small extent of an- 
cient Egypt, which was never equal to Eng- 
land, must at all times, have rendered the 
home market of that country too narrow for 
supporting any great variety of manu&ctures. 
Bengal accordingly, the province of Indostan 
which commonly exports the greatest quantity 
of rice, has always been more remarkable for 
the exportation of a great varie^ of manu- 
fiictures, than for that of its grain. Ancient 
Egypt, on the contrary, thouj^ it exported 
some manufactures, fine linen in particular, 
as well as some other goods, was always most 
distinguished for its great exportation of 
grain. It was . long the granary of the Ro- 
man empire. 

The sovereigns of China, of ancient Egypt, 
and of the difTtrent kindoms into which In- 
dostan has, at different times, been divided, 
have always derived the whole, or by far the 
most considerable part, of their revenue, from 
some sort of land tax or land renL This 
land tax, or land rent, like the tithe in £u< 
rope, consisted in a certain proportion, a fifth, 
it is said, of the produce of the land, which 
was either delivered in kind, or paid in mo- 
ney, according to a certain valuation, and 
which, therefore, varied firom year to year, 
according to all the variations of the produce, 
II was natural, therefore, that the sovereigns 



of those countries should be particiilariy at- 
tentive to the interests of agricultuR^ npo« 
the prosperity or declension of wfaidli imme- 
diately depended the yeariy iooeaae or dimi. 
nution of tb«r own revenue. 

Hie policy of the ancient repnUics at 
Greece, and that of Rome, thou^ it hoooor- 
ed agriculture more than mannfartmres or 
foreign trade, yet seems rather to have dis- 
couraged the latter employments, than to 
have given any direct or intentional eneoo 
lagement to the former. In several of the 
ancient states of Greece, foreign trade was 
prohibited altogether; and in several olfacn, 
the employments of artificen and mannfac- 
turers were considered as hurtful to the 
strength and agility of the human body, as 
rendering it incapable of thoae habits wfaidi 
their military and gynmastic exercises cndea- 
voured to form in it, and as thereby disqoa- 
lifying it, more or less, for undef^^xng the 
fadgues and encountering the dangers of war. 
Such occupations were considered as fit only 
for slaves, and the free citizens of the states 
were prohibited from exercising tbcna. Even 
in those states where no such prohibition look 
place, as in Rome and Athens, the great body 
of the people were in e0ect excluded from 
all the trades which are now coaunonly exer- 
cised by the lower sort of the inhabitants of 
towns. Such trades were, at Athens and 
Rome, all occupied by the slaves of the ridi, 
who exercised them for the benefit of their 
masters, whose wealth, power, and protedioiw 
made it almost impossible for a poor freetnaa 
to find a market for his work, when it came 
into competition with that of the slaves of the 
rich. Slaves, however, are very seldom in- 
ventive ; and all the most important improve, 
ments, either in machinery, or in the ar 
rengement and distribution of work, whkft 
facilitate and abridge labour have been the 
discoveries of freemen. Should a slave pro- 
pose any improvemeot of this kind, his nat- 
ter would be veiy apt to consider the pro* 
posal as the suggestion of lasiness, and of a 
desire to save his own labour at the master'* 
expense. The poor slave, instead of rewaid 
would probably meet with much abuse, per- 
haps with some punishment. In the mami- 
fiictures carried on by slaves, therefore, moie 
labour must generally have been employed 
to execute the same quantity of work, than 
in those carried on by freemen. The work 
of the former must, upon that aoooant, gene- 
rally have been dearer than that of the latter. 
The Hungarian mines, it is remarked by Mr. 
Montesquieu, though not richer, have always 
been wrought with less expense, and therefore 
with more profit, than the Turkish mines ia 
their neighbourhood. Tlie Turkish mines 
are wrought by slaves ; and the arms of tboie 
slaves are the only machines which the Turks 
have ever thought of employing. The Hun- 
garian mines are wrought by fjcaiieu , who 
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ifmploj a great deal of machioeiy, bj which 
they faciliute and abridge their own labour. 
From the very little that is known about the 
price of manufactures in the times of the 
Greeks and Romans, it would appear that 
those of the finer sort were excessively dear. 
Silk sold for iu weight in gold. It was not, 
indeed, in those times an European manu- 
&cture ; and as it was all brought from the 
East Indies, the distance of the carriage may 
in some measure account for the greatness oif 
the price. The price, however, which a 
lady, it is said, would sometimes pay for a 
piece of very fine linen, seems to have been 
equally extravagant ; and as linen was always 
either an European, or at farthest, an Egyp- 
tian manufacture, this high price can be ac- 
counted for only by the great expense of the 
labour which must have been employed about 
it, and the expense of this labour again could 
arise from nothing but the awkwardness of 
the machinery which is made use of. The 
price of fine woollens, too, though not quite 
so extravagant, seems, however, to have been 
much above that of the present times. Some 
cloths, we are told by Pliny*, dyed in a par- 
ticular manner, cost a hundred denarii, or 
L.3 6s. 8d. the pound weight. Others, dyed 
in another manner, cost a thousand denarii 
the pound weight, or L.S3 6s. 8d. The Ro. 
man pound, it must be remembered, contain- 
ed only twelve of our avoirdupois ounces. 
Tbis hi^ price, indeed, seems to have been 
principally owing to the dye. But had not 
the cloths themselves been much dearer than 
any which are made in the present times, so 
very expensive a dye would not probably have 
been bestowed upon them, llie dispropor 
tion would have been too great between the 
value of the accessory and that of the prind- 
paL The price mentioned by the same au- 
thor f , of some triclinaria, a sort of woollen 
pillows or cushions made use of to lean upon 
as they reclined upon their couches at table, 
pasiw all credibility ; some of them being 
said to have cost more than L. 30,000, others 
more than L.300,000i This high price, too, 
is not said to have arisen from the dye. In 
the dress of the people of fashion of both 
sexes, there seems to have been much less va- 
riety» it is observed by Dr. Arbuthnot, in 
ancient than in modem times ; and the very 
little variety which we find in that of the an- 
cient statues, confirms his observation. He 
infers from this, that their dress must, upon 
the whole, have been cheaper than ours ; but 
the conclusion does not seem to follow. 
When the expense of fashionable dress is very 
great, the variety must be very small. But 
when, by the improvementt in the productive 
powers of manufacturing art and industry, 
the expense of any one dress comes to be very 
moderaUv the variety will naturally be v< 
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great. The rich, not being able to distin- 
guish themselves by the expense of any ona 
dress, vrill naturally endeavour to do so by 
the multitude and variety of their dresses. 

Hie greatest and most important branch of 
the commerce of every nation, it has already 
been observed, is that which is carried on be- 
tween the inhabitants of the town and those 
of the country. The inhabitants of the town 
draw from the country the rude produce, 
which constitutes both the materials of their 
work and the fund of their subsistence ; and 
they pay for this rude produce, by sending 
back to the country a certain portion of it mar> 
nufactured and prepared for immediate use. 
The trade which is carried on between these 
two difllerent sets of people, consists ultiouite- 
ly in a certain quantity of rude produce ex- 
changed for a certain quantity of manufac- 
tured produce. The dearer the latter, there- 
fore, the chexpet the former; and whatever 
tends in any country to raise the price of ma- 
nufactured produce, tends to lower that of 
the rude produce of the land, and thereby to 
discourage agriculture. The smaller the 
quantity of manufactured produce, which any 
given quantity of rude produce, or, what 
comes to the same thing, which the price of 
any given quantity of rude produce, is capa- 
ble of purchasing, the smaller the exchange- 
able value of that pven quantity of rude pro. 
duce; the smaller the encouragement which 
either the landlord has to increase its quantity 
by improving, or the fiirmer by cultivating 
the land. Whatever, besides, tends to dimi 
nish in any country the number of artificers 
and numufacturers, tends to diminish the 
home market, the most important of all 
markets, for the rude produce of the lan^ 
and tha«by still further to discourage agri* 
culture. 

Those systems, therefore, which preferring 
agriculture to all other employments, in order 
to promote it, impose restraints upon manu- 
factures and foreign trade, act contrary t« 
the very end which they propose, and indi- 
rectly dQscourage that very species of industry 
which they mean to promote. They are so 
fisr, perhaps, more inconsistent than even the 
mercantile system. That system, by en- 
couraging manufactures and foreign trade 
more than agriculture, turns a certain portion 
of the capital of the society, from supporting 
a more advantageous, to support a less advan- 
tageous species of industry. But still it real- 
ly, and in the end, encourages that species 
of industry which it means to promote. 
Those agricultural systems, on the contrary, 
really, and in the end, discourage their own 
favourite species of industry. 

It is thus that every system which endea- 
voun, either, by extraordinary encourage- 
ments to draw towards a particular species of 
industry a greater share of the capital of tho 
society than what would nsturally go to iK 
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or, by extraordinary restraints, to foroe from 
B particular species of industry some sban: of 
the capital which would otherwise be empiuj* 
ed in it, is, in reality, subversive of the great 
purpose which it means to promote- It re- 
tards, instead of accelerating the progress of 
the society towards real wealth and greatness ; 
and diminishes, instead of increasinf^ the 
real value of the annual produce of its land 
and labour. 

All systems, eitlier of preference or of re- 
straint, therefore, being thus completely taken 
away, the obvious and simple syst«!m of na- 
tural liberty establishes itself of its own ac- 
cord. Every man, as long as he does not 
violate the laws of justice, is left perfectly 
free to pursue his own interest his own way, 
and to bring both his industry and capital in* 
to competition with those of any other man, 
or order of men. The sovereign is complete- 
ly discharged from a duty, in the attempting 
to ptrform which he must always be exposed 
to innumerable delusions, and tor the proper 
performance of which, no human wisdom or 
knowledge could ever be sufficient ; the duty 
of superintending the industry of private peo- 
ple, and of directing it towards the employ- 
ments most suitable to the interests of tlie so- 
ciety. According to the system of natural 
liberty, the sovereign has only three duties to 
attend to ; three duties of great importance, 
indeed, but plain and intelligible to common 
understandings : first, the duty of protecting 
the society from the violence and invasion 
of other mdependent societies ; secondly, the 
duty of protecting, as far as possible, every 
:iiciuber of the society from the injustice or 
oppression of every other member of it, or 



the duty of establishing an exact i 
tinn of justice ; and, thirdly, the duty of « 
tug and maintaining certain public works 
and certain public institutions, which it can 
never be for the interest of any individual, 
or small number of individuals to erect axul 
maintain ; because the profit could never r^- 
pay the expense to any individual, or small 
number of individuals, though it may f«^ 
quently do much more than repay it to a 
great society. 

The proper peiformance of those several 
duties of the sovereign necessarily supposes a 
certain expense ; and this expense again ne- 
cessarily re<)uires a certain revenue to suppon 
it. In the following book, therefore, I shall 
endeavour to explain, first, what are the ne- 
cessary expenses of the sovereign or commoo- 
wealth ; and which of those expenses ought 
to be defrayed by the general oontrUmtioa of 
the whole society ; and which of them, by that 
of some particular part only, or of some par- 
ticular members of the society : secondly, 
what are the different methods in which the 
whole society may be made to oootribute to- 
wards defraying the expenses incumbent on 
the whole society ; and what are the principal 
advantages and inconveniencies of each of 
those methods : and thirdly, what are the re»> 
sons and causes which have induced almost all 
modem governments to mortgage some part 
of this revenue, or to contract debts; and 
what have been the effects of those dd>ts upon 
the real wealth, the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society. The follow^ 
ing book, therefore, will naturally be divided 
into three diapters. 
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Thi two following atcouoU are subjoined, in order to iUustr«te and eonfinn what is said ic 
I lie fifth chapter of the fourth book, concerning the Tonnage Bounty to the White-herring 
Fishery. The reader, 1 believe, m^y dei>end upon the accuracy of both accounta 

An jfeomnt tf Butwt Jitied out in Scotland for eleven Yeat% wiik the Numbtr ofempt^ Bar* 
rdt carried out, and the Number of Bai reU of MerriMgt eaugkl t aUo the JioutUy, at m 
liedinwh OH each Barrel of Sea-Mticks, and on each Barrel when fully packed. 



Years. 


Number of 


Emptor Barrels 


Barrels of Her- 




Busses. 


carried out. 


rings caught 


Busses. 










L. s. d. 


1771 


99 


5,948 


9,832 


2,885 


1779 


168 


41,316 


22.237 


11 JOSS 7 6 


1773 


190 


42,333 


42.055 


12.510 8 6 


1774 


240 


59^Sai 


56^65 


26,952 2 6 


1775 


«75 


69.M4 


52,879 


19.315 15 


1776 


£94 


76,.S29 


51,863 


21,290 7 6 


1777 


'240 


62,679 


43,313 


17,592 2 6 


1778 


120 


56,390 


40,958 


16,316 2 6 


1779 


toe 


55,194 


29.367 


15.287 


1780 


181 


48,315 


19.885 


13.445 12 6 


1781 


135 


33,999 


16,593 


9.613 15 6' 


Total, 8,186 


550,943 


378.347 


L. 165.463 14 



Sea-sCiclu, 378,347 Bounty, at a modium. for each barrel of f«a- sticks, LO 8 24 

But a barrel of sea-sticks being only reckoned two thirds of 

a barrel fully packed, one third is to be deducted, which brings 

l-Sd deducted, 126,1151 the bounty to L.0 19 Sj 

And if the herrings are eiported, there is besides, a premiuin of. L.0 9 8 

So that the bounty paid by government in money, for e4ch barrel, is L.0 14 1 1} 

But if to this, the duty of the salt usually taken credit for as eipended in cur- 
ing each barrel, which, at a medium, is. of foreign, one bushel and one-fourth of 
a buabeU at 10k a^mshel, be added, via. 12 6 

the bounty on each baml would amount to L.1 7 .Sj 
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If the benings are cured with British salt, it wilt stand thus, m. 

Bounty, as before L.0 14 llj 

But if to this bounty, the duty on two bushels of Scotch salt, at Is. 6d. per bo- 
shel. supposed to be the quantity, at a medium, used in curing each barrel, is add- 
ed, viz. 3 



the bounty on eadi barrel will amount to LwO 17 1 1) 

And when buss herrings are entered for boma consumption in Scotland, and pay the shilling 

a-barrel of duty, the bounty stands thus, to wit, as before LX> IS S 

From which the Is. »>barrel is to be deducted ^ ^ 10 



L.0 11 3} 
But to that there is to be added again, the duty of the foreign salt used in cur- 
ing a barrel of herrings, viz O 12 6 

So that the premium allowed for each barre) of hemngs entered for home con- 
sumption is — .. t*-I S 9f 

If the herrings are cured with British salt, it will stand as follows, riz. 

Bounty on each barrel brought in by the busses, as abore L.0 18 5} 

From which deduct the Is. a- barrel, paid at the time they are entered for home 
consumption O 1 O 

UO 11 5] 
But if to the bounty, the duty on two bushels of Scotch salt, at Is. 6d. per 
bushel, supposed to be the quantity, at a medium, used in curing each barrel, is 
added, viz O S O 



the premium for each barrel entered for home consumption will be ^ L.O 14 3} 

Though the lo8& of duties upon herrings exported cannot, periiaps, properly be roosideivd 
as bounty, that upon herrings entered for home consumption certainly may. 

An Account of the Quantity of Foreign Soli imparted into Scotland, and of Scotch Sail dehrered 
jyuttf'JreejTom the Works there, for the Fishery, from the 5th of April 1771 to the 5ih ^ 
April 1782, vUh the Medium of both for one Year. 



1 

PERIOD. 


Foreign Salt 
imported. 


Scotdi Salt deli- 
vered from the 
Works. 


Bushels 


Bushek 


Krom the 5th of April 1771 to the? 
£th April 1782. 5 

Medium for one year ...•.•• 


936,974 


168,226 


85,I59A 


15,293A 

1 





It is to be observed, that the bushel of foreign salt weighs 481b. that of British sah. Still. 

only. 
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BOOK V. 



OP THE REVENUE OF THE SOVEREIGN OR COMMONWEALTH. 



CHAP. I. 

or THK EXPENSES OF THE SOVEREIGN OE COM- 
UOSWEALTH. 



Cftke Expcnte cf Defence* 

The first duty of the sovereign, that of pro- 
tecting the society from the violence and 
invasion of other independent societies, can 
be performed only by means of a military 
force. But the expense both of preparing 
this military force in time of peace, and of 
tm ploying it in time of war, is very different 
in the different states of society, in the dif- 
ferent periods of improvement. 

Among nations of hunters, the lowest and 
rudest state of society, such as we find it 
among the native tribes of North America, 
every man is a warrior, as well as a hunter. 
When he goes to war, either to defend his 
society, or to revenge the injuries which have 
been done to it by other societies, he main- 
uins himself by his own labour, in the same 
manner as when he lives at home. His so- 
ciety (for in this state of things there is pro- 
perly neither sovereign nor commonwealth) 
i« at no sort of expense, either to prepare 
him for the field, or to maintain hun while he 
i% in iu 

Among nations of shepherds, a more ad- 
vanced state of society, such as we find it 
among the Tartars and Arabs, every man is, 
in the same manner, a warrior. Such nations 
have commonly no fixed habitation, but live 
either in tents, or in a sort of covered wag- 
gons, vrfaicfa are easily transported from place 
lo place. The whole tribe, or nation, changes 
iu situation according to the different seasons 
of the year, as well as according to other 



accidents. When its herds and flocks have 
consumed the forage of one part of the 
country, it removes to another, and from 
that to a third In the dry season, it comes 
down to the banks of the rivers ; in the wet 
season, it retires to the upper country. 
When such a nation goes to war, the war- 
riors will not trust their herds and flocks to 
the feeble defence of their old men, their 
women and children ; and their old men, 
their women and children, will not be left 
behind without defence, and vrithout subsis- 
tence. The whole nation, besides, being ac- 
customed to a wandering life, even in time 
of peace, easily takes the field in time of war. 
Whiether it marches as an army, or 'moves 
about as a company of herdsmen, the way of 
life is nearly the same, though the objecv 
proposed by it be very different Tliey all 
go to vrar together, therefore, and every one 
does as well as he can. Among the Tartars, 
even the women have been frequently known 
to engage in battle. If they conquer, what- 
ever belongs to the hostile tribe is the recom- 
pence of the rictory ; but if they are van- 
quished, all is lost; and not only their herds 
and flocks, but their women and children, 
become the booty of the conqueror. Even 
the greater part of those who survive the ac- 
tion are obliged to submit to him for the sake 
of immediate subsistence. The rest are com- 
monly dissipated and dispersed in the desert. 

The ordiikary life, the ordinary exercise of 
a Tartar or Arab, prepare him sufliciently 
for war. Runnings wrestling, cudgeUplay- 
ing, throwing the javelin, drawing the bow, 
&c. are the common pastimes of those who 
live in the open air, and are all of them the 
images of war. When a Tartar or Arab 
actually goes to war, he is maintained by his 
own herds and flocks, which he carries witli 
him, in the same manner as in peace. His 
chief or sovereign (for those nations have all 
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cbiefs or soTereigns) u at no sort of expense 
in preparing him for the field ; and when he 
it in it, the chance of plunder is the only pay 
which he either expects or requires. 

An army of hunters can seldom exceed two 
or three hundred men. The precarious sub- 
sistence which the chace affords, could seldom 
allow a greater number to keep together for 
any considerable time. An army of shep- 
herds, on the contrary, may sometimes amount 
to two or three hundred thousand. As long 
as nothing stops their progress, as long an :jiey 
can go on from one district, of wbicN they 
have consumed the forage, to another, which 
is yet entire; there seems to be scarce any 
limit to the number who can march on toge- 
tiier. A nation of hunters can never be 
formidable to the civilized nations in their 
neighbourhood ; a nation of shepherds may. 
Nothing can be more contemptible than an 
Indian war in North America ; nothing, on 
the contrary, can be more dreadful than a 
Tartar invasion has frequently been in Asia. 
The judgment of Thucydides, that both Eu- 
rope and Asia could not resist the Scythians 
united, has been verified by the experience of 
all ages. The inhabitants of the extensive, 
but defenceles plains of Scythia or Tartary, 
have been frequently uuitMl under the do- 
minion of the chief of some conquering horde 
or clan ; and the havock and devastation of 
Asia have always signalized their union. The 
inhabitants of the inhospitable deserts of 
Arabia, the other great nation of shepherds, 
have never been united but once, under Ma- 
homet and his immediate successors. Hidr 
union, which was more the effect of religious 
enthusiasm than of conquest, was signalized 
in the same manner. If the hunting nations 
of America should ever become shepherds, 
their neighbourhood would be much more 
dangerous to the European colonics than it is 
at present. 

In a yet more advanced state of society, 
among those nations of husbandmen who have 
little foreign commerce, and no other manu. 
factures but those coane and household ones, 
which almost every private family prepares 
for its own use, every man, in the same 
manner, either is a warrior, or easily becomes 
such. Those who live by agriculture gene, 
rally pass the whole day in the open air, ex- 
posed to all the inclemencies of the seasons. 
The hardiness of their ordinary life prepares 
them for the fatigues of war, to some of which 
their necessary occupations bear a great ana- 
logy. The necessary occupation of a ditcher 
prepares him to work in the trenches, and to 
fortify a camp, as well as to inclose a field. 
The ordinary pastimes of such husbandmen 
are the same as those of shepherds, and are in 
the same manner the images c/t war. But as 
husbandmen have less leisure than shepherds, 
they are not so frequently employed in those 
pastimes. They are soldiers, bat aoldierv not 



quite so much masters of tbdrezcrciae. Suci: 

they are, however, it sddom costs the sove- 
reign or commonwealth any expense to prw 
pare them for the field. 

Agriculture, even in its radcat and lownc 
state, supposes a settlement, some sort of fix- 
ed habitation, which cannot be alMi s dimw* . 
without great loss. When a natios of mere 
husbandmen, therefore, goes to war, tfac wboic 
people cannot take the fidd together. Tbe 
old men, the women and duldrvn, aC lesz, 
must remain at home, to take care of the h». 
bitation. All the men of tbe nafitarr ape. 
however, may take the field, and in aosaO b». 
tions of this kind, have frequently dooe su 
In every nation, the men of the militBrT ape 
are supposed to amount to about a fourth ur 
a fifUi part of the whole body of tbe peopK. 
If the campaign, too» should begin after were- 
time, and end before harvest, both the hu«. 
bandman and hli principal labourers caa be 
spared from tbe farm without mxicfa loaSk Be 
trusts that the work which must be done h 
the mean time, can be well cnoogfa cxccnteJ 
by the old men, the women, and the dlsl^ea. 
He is not unwilling, theref o re , to serve vit^ 
out pay during a short campaign ; and it fi^ 
quently costs the sovereign or ooauBonwesid 
as little to maintain him in tbe fidd as to pn> 
pare him for it. The dtisens of all tbe S£^ 
ferent states of ancient Greece aecm to bare 
served in this manner till after tbe secoatf 
Persian war ; and tbe people of Felopoaae. 
BUS till after the Peloponnesan war. Thr 
Peloponnesians, Thucydides ofaacrves, ge»^ 
rally left the field in the summer, and netnn. 
ed home to reap the harvest. Tbe Bonaa 
people, under their kings, and daring tbe fint 
ages of the republic, served in the ssne maa- 
ner. It was not till tbe seige of Vcn, thst 
they who staid at home b^gan to c o u uiba ac 
something towards maintaining tfaoae «bo 
went to war. In the European mo uan.hi e\ 
which were founded upon tbe mina of tfcc 
Roman empire^ both before, and far some 
time alter, tbe establishment of what b petv 
perly called the feudal law, tbe gnat lardv 
with all their immediate d ep endents, nsed to 
serve the crown at tfacir own expense. In 
tlie field, in the same manner as at home, 
they maintained themselves by fhea own r«. 
venue, and not by any stipend or pay wfatcb 
they received from tbe king upon that psni- 
cular occasion. 

In a more advanced state of aeciety, tvo 
different causes contribute to render it site 
gether impossible that they who take the fii'-d 
should maintain themselves at their own n- 
penae. Those two causes are, tbe pragresk i'' 
manufactures, and tbe improvement in the an 
of war. 

Though a husbandman should be cmplcyrd 
in an expedition, provided it begins after MeiS- 
time, and ends brfore harvest, tbe inivnipate 
of his bttsinesB will not always occa M OO ^ * 
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ounsiUcnljle diminution of his reTenue. With- 
out the intervention of his labour, Nature 
docs herself the greater part of the work which 
remains to be done. But the moment that an 
aiiiBcer, a smith, a carpenter, or a weaver, 
for example, quits his workhouse, the sole 
source of his revenue is completely dried up. 
Nature does nothing for him ; he does all for 
himself. When he Ukes the field, therefore, 
in defence of the public, as he has no revenue 
to maintain himself, he must necessarily be 
maintained by the public. But in a country, 
of which a great part of the inhabitants are 
artificers and manufacturers, a great part of 
the people who go to war must be drawn from 
those classes, and must, therefore, he main- 
tained by the public as long as they are em- 
ployed in its service. 

When the art of war, too, has gradually 
grown up to be a very intricate and compli- 
cated science ; when Uie event of war ceases 
to be determined, as in the first ages of so- 
ciety, by a single irregular skirmish or battle; 
but when the contest is generally spun out 
through several different campaigns, each of 
which lasts during the greater part of the 
year; it becomes universally necessary that 
the public should maintain those who serve 
the public in war, at least while they are em- 
ployed in that service. Whatever, in time of 
p e a ce, might be the -ordinary occupation of 
those who go to war, so very tedious and ex- 
pensive a service would otherwise be by far 
too heavy a burden upon them. After the se- 
cond Persian war, accordingly, the armies of 
Athens seem to have been generally composed 
of mercenary troops, consisting, indeed, partly 
of citixens, but partly, too, of foreigners; 
and all of them equally hired and paid at the 
expense of the sUte. From the time of the 
siege of Veii, the armies of Rome received 
pay for their service during the time which 
they remained in the field. Under the feudal 
governments, the military service, both of the 
great lords, and of their inunediate depend- 
ents, was, aAer a certain period, universally 
exchanged for a payment in money, which 
was employed to maintain those who served 
in their stead. 

The number of those who can go to war, 
in proportion to the whole number of the 
people is necessarily much smaller in a ci- 
vilised than in a rude sUte of society. In 
a dvilited society, as the soldiers are main- 
tained altogether by the labour of those 
who are not soldiers, the number of the for-, 
mer can never exceed what the latter can 
maintain, over and above maintaining, in a 
manner suitable to their respective stations, 
both themselves and the other officers of go- 
vcnimeot and law, whom they are obliged to 
maintain. In the little agrarian states of an- 
cient Greece, a fourth or a fifUi part of the 
whole body of the people considered them- 
•elves as soldiers, and would sometimes, it is 
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said, take the field. Among the civilized na- 
tions of modem Europe, it is commonly com- 
puted, that not more than the one hundredth 
part of the inhabitants of any country can be 
employed as soldiers, without ruin to the 
countiy which pays the expense of their ser- 
vice. 

Tlie expense of preparing the army for the 
field seems not to have become considerable 
in any nation, till long after that of maintain^ 
ing it in the field had devolved entirely upon 
the sovereign or commonwealth. In all the 
different republics of ancient Greece, to learn 
his military exercises, was a necessary part of 
education imposed by the state upon every 
free citizen. In every city there seems to 
have been a public field, in which, under the 
protection of the public magistrate, the young 
people were taught their different exercises 
by different masters. In this very simple in- 
stitution consisted the whole expense which 
any Grecian state seems ever to have been at. 
in preparing its citizens for war. In ancient 
Rome, the exercises of the Campus Martins 
answered the same purpose with those of tlte 
Gymnasium in ancient Greece. Under the 
feudal governments, the many public ordi- 
nances, that the citizens of every district should 
practise archery, as well as several other mill, 
tary exercises, were intended for promoting 
the same purpose, but do not seem to have 
promoted it so well. Either from want o' 
interest in the officers entrusted with the exe- 
cution of those ordinances, or fnm some other 
cause, they appear to have been universally 
neglected ; and in the progress of all those 
governments, military exercises seem to have 
gone gradually into disuse among the great 
body of the people. 

In the republics uf ancient Greece and 
Rome, during the whole period of their exist- 
ence, and under the feudal governments, for 
a considerable time after tlieir first establish- 
ment, the trade of a soldier was not a eepa- 
rate, distinct trade, which constituted the sole 
or principal occupation of a particular class of 
citizens ; every subject of the state, whatever 
might be the ordinary trade or occupation by 
which he gained his livelihood, considered 
himself, upon all ordinary occasions, as fit 
likewise to exercise the trade of a soldier, and, 
upon many extraordinary occasions, as bound 
to exercise it. 

The art of war, however, as it is certainly 
the noblest of all arts, so, in the progress of 
improvement, it necessarily becomes one of 
the most complicated among them. The state 
of the mechanical, as well as some other arts, 
with which it is necessarily connected, deter- 
mines the degree of perfection to which it is 
capable of being carried at any particular 
time. But in order to carry it to this degree 
of perfection, it is necessary that it should be- 
come the sole or principal occupation of a 
particular class of citizens ; and the division 
T « 
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of labour is as necessary for the improTement whatever other trafde or profeaaion tbcy z&aj 
of this, as of every other art. Into other happen to carry on. 

arts, the division of labour is naturally intro- ' Or, secondly, by maintaining and emp«cn. 
duccd by the prudence of individuals, who ing a certain number of citizens in the cnrj- 
find that they promote their private interest stant practice of military exercises, it may 
better by confining themselves to a particular render the trade of a soldier a particular txadt. 



trade, than by exercising a great number 
But it is the wisdom of the state only, which 
can render the trade of a soldier a particular 
trade, separate and distinct from all others. 
A private citizen, who, in time of profound 
peace, and without any particular encourage- 
ment from the public, should spend the greater 
part of his time in military exercises, might, 
no doubt, both improve himself very much in 
them, and amuse himself very well ; but he 
certainly would not promote his own interest. 
It is the wisdom of the state only, which can 
render it for Ids interest to give up the greater 
part of his time to this peculiar occupation ; 
and states have not always had this wisdom, 
even when their circumstances had become 
such, that the preservation of their existence 
required that they should have it. 

A shepherd has a great deal of leisure j a 
husbandman, in the rude state of husbandry, 
has some ; an artificer or manufacturer has 
none at all. The first may, without any loss, 
employ a great deal of his time in martial ex- 
ercises ; the second may employ some part of 
it ; but the last cannot employ'a single hour 
in them without some lo^s, and his attention 
to his own interest naturally leads him to ne- 
glect them altogether. Those improvements in 
husbandry, too, which the progress of arts 
and manufactures necessarily introduces, leave 
the husbandman as little leisure as tlie artifi- 
cer. Military exercises come to be as much 
neglected by the inhabitants of the country as 
by those of the town, and the great body of the 
people becomes altogether unwarlike. That 
wealth, at the same time, which always follows 
the improvements of agriculture and manufac- 
tures, and which, in reality, is no more than 
the accumulated produce of those improve- 
ments, provokes the invasion of all their 
neighbours. An industrious, and, upon that 
account, a wealthy nation, is of all nations 
the most likely to be attacked ; and unless the 
state takes some new measure for tlie public 
defence, the natural habits of the people ren- 
der them altogether incapable of defending 
themselves. 

In these circumstances, there seem to be 
but two mctnods by which the state can 
make any tolerable provi^jon for the public 
defence. 

It may either, first, by means of a very ri- 
gorous police, and in spite of the whole bent 
of the interest, genius, and inclinations of the 
people, enforce the practice of military exer- 
cises, and oblige either all the citizens of the 
military age, or a certain number of them, to 



separate and distinct from all others. 

If the state has recourse to the first cf tho%e 
two expedients, ite military force b said to 
consist in a militia ; if to the second, it is 
said to consist in a standing army. Tlie prac- 
tice of military exerdses is the sole or princi- 
pal occupation of the soldiers of a standic^ 
army, and the maintenance or pay whtdi the 
state afibrds them is the principal and ordi. 
nary fund of their subsistence. Tbe practice 
of military exercises is only the occasioaal oc- 
cupation of the soldiers of a militia, and they 
derive the principal and ordinary fund of tb^xr 
subsistence from some other occupatioct. In 
a militia, the character of tbe labourer, arti^- 
cer, or tradesman, predominates over that of 
the soldier; in a standing army, that of tbe 
soldier predominates over every other charac- 
ter ; and in this distinction seems to consist tiic 
essential diflference between those two difier- 
ent species of military force. 

Militias have been of several different kindv 
In some countries, the citizens destined for 
defending the state seem to have been exer- 
cised only, without being, if I may say so, re- 
gimented ; that is, without being divided in- 
to separate and distinct bodies of troops, each 
of which performed its exercises under its 
own proper and permanent ofl5cer& In the 
republics of ancient Greece and Rome, cadi 
citizen, as long as he remained at booie, seems 
to have practised his exercises, either sqia- 
rately and independently, or with such of his 
equals as he liked best ; and not to have be«n 
attached to any particular body of troops, tili 
he was actually called upon to take the fidd. 
In other countries, the militia has not onlr 
been exercised, but regimented. In Englacd, 
in Switzerland, and, I believe, in every odier 
country of modem Europe, where any im- 
perfect military force of this kind has been 
established, every militiaman is, even io time 
of peace, attached to a particuUu* body uf 
troops, which performs its exercises under its 
own proper and permanent officers. 

Beifore the invention of fire^-arms, that anrv 
was superior in which the soldiers had, each 
individually, the greatest skill and dexunr; 
in the use of their arms. Strength and abi- 
lity of body were of the highest consequtniv, 
and commonly determined the fate of battUv 
But this skill and dexterity in the use of thiir 
arms could be acquired only, in the sasie 
manner as fencing is at present, by practisin<r, 
not in great bodies, but each man separatdj, 
in a particular school, under a paiticuJar 
master, or with Ids own particular equals and 



join in same measure the trade of a soldier to companions. Since the invention of fir»> 
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strength and aj^lity of bodj, or even 
extraordinary dexterity and skill in the use of 
arms though they are far from being of no 
consequence, are, however, of less conse- 
quence. The nature of the weapon, though 
it by no means puts the awkward upon a 
level with the skilful, puts him more nearly 
so tlian he ever was before. All the dexteri^ 
ajid skill, it Is supposed, which are necessary 
for using it, can be well enough acquired by 
practising in great bodies. 

Regularity, order, and prompt obedience to 
command, are qualities wliich, in modem 
armies, are of more importance towards de- 
termining tlie fate of battles, than the dexter- 
ity and skill of the soldiers in the use of their 
arms. But tlie noise of fire-arms, the smoke, 
and the invisible death to which every man 
feels himself every moment exposed, as soon 
as he comes within cannon-shot, and fre- 
quently a long time before the battle can be 
well said to be engaged, must render it very 
difficult to maintain any considerable degree 
of this regularity, order, and prompt obe- 
dience, even in die beginning of a modem 
battle. In an ancient battle, there was no 
noise but what arose from the human voice ; 
there was no smoke, there was no invisible 
cause of wounds or death. Every man, till 
M>me mortal weapon actually did approach 
him, saw clearly that no such weapon was 
near him. In these circumstances, and 
among troops who had some confidence in 



to ready obedience, with those whose whole 
life and conduct are every day directed by 
him, and who every day even rise and go to 
bed, or at least retire to their quarters, accord- 
ing to his orders. In what is called disci- 
pline, or in the habit of ready obedience, a 
militia must always be still more inferior to a 
standing army, than it may sometimes be in 
what is called the manual exercise, or in the 
management and use of its arms. But, in 
modern war, the habit of ready and instant 
obedience is of much greater consequence 
than a considerable superiority in the manage- 
ment of arms. 

Those militias which, like the Tartar or Arab 
militia, go to war under the same chieftains 
whom they are accustomed to obey in peace, 
are by far the best. In respect for their 
oflicers, in the habit of ready obedience, 
they approach nearest to standing armies 
The Highland militia, when it served under 
its own chieftains, had some advantage of the 
same kind. As the Highlanders, however, 
were not wandering, but stationary shepherds, 
as they had all a fixed habitation, and were 
not, in peaceable times, accustomed to follow 
their chieftain from place to place ; so, in 
time of war, they were less willing to follow 
him to any considerable distance, or to con- 
tinue for any long time in the field. When 
they had acquired any booty, they were eager 
to return home, and his authority was seldom 
sufficient to detain them. In point of obe- 



their own skill and dexterity in the use ofidience, they were always much inferior to 



their arms, it must have been a good deal 
less difficult to preserve some degree of regu- 
larity and order, not only in tlic beginning, 
but through the whole progress of an ancient 
battle, and till one of the two armies was 
fairly defeated. But the habits of regularity, 
order, and prompt obedience to command, 
can be acquired only by troops which are 
exercised in great bodies. 

A militia, however, in whatever manner it 
may be either disciplined or exercised, must 
always be much inferior to a well disciplined 
and well exercised standing army. 

The soldiers who are exercised only once a- 
week, or once a^month, can never be so expert 
in the use of their arms, as those who are 
exercised every day, or every otljer day ; and 
though this circumstance may not be of so 
much consequence in modem, as it was in 
ancient times, yet the acknowledged superior- 
ity of the Prusftian troops, owing, it is said, 
very much to ihcir superior expertncss in 
their exercise, may satisfy us that it is, even 
at this day, of ver>' considerable consequence. 

The soldiers, who are bound to obey their 
nfficer only once a-week, or once a-month, 
nncl who are at all other tiroes at liberty to 
manage their own affairs their own way, 
without being, in any respect, accountable to 
him, can never be under the same awe in his 
presence, can never have the same diuiosition 



what is reported of the Tartars and Arabs. 
As the Highlanders, too, from their stationary 
life, spend less of tlieir time in the open air, 
they were always less accustomed to military 
exercises, and were less expert in the use of 
their arms than the Tartars and Arabs are said 
to be. 

A militia of any kind, it must be observed, 
however, which has served for several suc- 
cessive campaigns in the field, becomes in 
every respect a sUnding army. The soldieis 
are every day exercised in the use of their 
arms, and, being constantly under the com- 
mand of their officers, are habituated to the 
same prompt obedience which takes place in 
standing armies. What they were before 
they took the field, is of little importance. 
They necessarily become in every respect a 
standing army, after they have passed a few 
campaigns in it. Should the war In America 
drag out through another campaign, the 
American militia may become, in every re- 
spect, a match for that standing army, of 
which the valour appeared, in the last war at 
least, not inferior to that of the hardiest vete- 
rans of France and Spain. 

This distinction being well understood, the 
history of all ages, it will be found, bears 
testimony to the irresistible superiority which 
a well regulated standing army has over a 
militia. 
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One of the 6nt ttandiog •nniei, of which 
we haTe any distinct account in anj well 
authenticated history, is that of Philip of 
Macedon. Hb frequent wars with the Thra- 
cians, Illyrians, Thessalians, and some of the 
Greek cities in the neighbourhood of Mace- 
don, gradually formed his troops, which in 
the beginning were probably militia, to die 
exact discipline of a standing army. When 
he was at peace, which he was very seldom, 
and nerer for any long time together, he was 
careful not to disband that army. It van- 
quished and subdued, afVer a long and vio- 
lent struggle, indeed, the gallant and well 
exercised militias of the principal republics 
of ancient Greece ; and afterwards, with very 
little struggle, the effeminate and ill exercised 
militia of the great Persian empire. The 
fall of the Greek republics, and of the Per- 
sian empire was the effect of the irresistible 
superiority which a standing army has over 
every other sort of militia. It is the first 
great revolution in the affiurs of mankind of 
which history has preserved any distinct and 
circumstantial account. 

The fall of Carthage, and the consequent 
elevation of Home, is the second. All the 
varieties in the fortune of those two famous 
republics may very well be accounted for from 
the same cause. 

From the end of the first to the beginning 
of the second Carthaginian war, the armies 
of Carthage were continually in the field, and 
employed under three great generals, who 
succeeded one another in the command; 
Amilcar, his son-in-law Asdrubal, and his 
son Annibal : first in chastising their own 
rebellious slaves, afterwards in subduing the 
revolted nations of Africa; and lastly, in 
conquering the great kingdom of Spain. Hie 
army which Annibal led from Spain into 
Italy must necessarily, in those different 
wars, have been gradually formed to the 
exact discipline of a standing army. The 
Romans, in the meantime, though they had 
not been altogether at peace, yet they had 
not, during this period, been engaged in any 
war of very great consequence; and their 
military discipline, it u generally said, was a 
good deal relaxed. The Roman armies 
which Annibal encountered at Tlvbi, Thrasy- 
menus, and Cann«, were militia opposed to 
a standing army. T^iis circumstance, it is 
probable, contributed more than any^Sther to 
determine the fate of those battles. 

llie standing army which Annibal left 
behind him in Spain had the like superiority 
over the militia which the Romans sent to 
oppose it ; and, in a few years, under the 
command of hb brother, the younger As- 
drubal, expelled them almost entirely from 
tliat country. 

Annibal was ill supplied from home. The 
Roman militia, being continually in the field, 
became, in tijc progress of the war, a well 



disciplined and well exercised standing armv ; 
and the superiority of Annibal grew evsy 
day less and leas. Asdrubal judged it ne- 
cessary to lead the whole, or almost the 
whole, of the standing army whicb be oom- 
manded in Spain, to the a^fastanoe of fan 
brother in Itdy. In this march, be is said 
tc have been misled by his guides ; and in a 
country which he did not know, was sur- 
prised and attacked, by anocher atandia^ 
army, in every respect equal or supcsior to 
his own, and was entirely defeated. 

When Asdrubal had left Spain, die great 
Sdpio found nothing to oppose liim bat a 
militia inferior to his own. He oooquered 
and subdued that militia, and, in the coune 
of the war, bis own militia necessarily becazM 
a well disciplined and well exercised standic^ 
army. That standing army was aftervvds 
carried to Africa, where it found nothing bcit 
a militia to oppose it. In order to defead 
Carthage, it became necessary to recal the 
standing army of AnnibaL Tbe disheartened 
and frequentiy defeated African militia joined 
it, and, at the battle of Zama, composed the 
greater part of the troops of AnnibaL The 
event of that day determined the fate of the 
two rival republics. 

FVom the end of the second Carthaginiaa 
war till the (all of the Roman republic, the 
armies of Rome were in every respect stsnd- 
ing armies. The standing army of Maccdou 
made some resistance to their anna. In the 
height of their grandeur, it cost them two 
great wars, and three great battles, to sobduc 
that little kingdom, of which the eonqoest 
would probably have been stiU more difficult, 
had it not been for the cowardice of its last 
king. Tlie militias of all the civilised natioat 
of the ancient world, of G re e c e, of Syria, 
and of Egypt, made but a fe^e resistance 
to the standing armies of Rome. Tlie mi- 
litias of some barbarous natJoos defended 
themselves much better. The Scythian or 
Tartar militia, which Mithridates <bew from 
the countries north of the Euxine and Cas- 
pian seas, were the most formidable enemia 
whom the Romans had to encounter after the 
second Carthaginian war. The Parthian and 
German militias, too, were always re s pect a ble, 
and upon several occasions, gained very coo- 
siderable advantages over the Roman armin. 
In general, however, and when the Rooun 
armies were well commanded, they appear to 
have been very much superior ; and if the 
Romans did not pursue the fiual conquest 
cither of Parthia or Germany, it was protab!? 
because they judged that it was not worth 
while to sdd those two barbarous countries to 
an empire which was already too large Vke 
ancient Partl.ians appear to Itave been a ns- 
tion of Scythian or Tartar extraction, and to 
have always retained a good deal of the man- 
ners of their ancestors. The ancient Grr- 
mans were, like the Scythians or Tartars, s 
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n«tioo of waoderuig shepherds, who went to 
vrmr under the same chiefs whom they were 
accustomed to follow in peace. Their militia 
^w-ju eiacUy of the same kind with that of the 
ScTthians or Tartars, from whom, too, they 
^rere probably descended. 

Many different causes contributed to relax 
th« discipline of the Roman armies. Its ex- 
treme severity was, perhaps, one of those 
causes. In the days of their grandeur, when 
no «nemy appeared capable of opposing them, 
thor heavy armour was laid aside as unneces- 
sarily burdensome, their laborious exercises 
iwere neglected, as unnecessarily toilsome. 
Voder ^ Roman emperors, besides, the 
standing armies of Rome, those particularly 
vrhicfa guarded the German and Pknnonian 
frontiers, became dangerous to their roasters, 
against whom they used frequently to set up 
tb«ir own generals. In order to render them 
less formidable, according to some authors, 
Dioclesian, according to others, Constantine, 
ftrst withdrew them from the frontier, where 
they bad always before been encamped in great 
bodies, generally of two or three legions each, 
azid dispened them in small bodies through 
the different provincial towns, from whence 
they were scarce ever removed, but when it 
became necessary to repel an invasion. Small 
bodies of soldiers, quartered in trading and 
manufacturing towns, and seldom removed 
from those quarters, liecame themselves 
tradesmen, artificers, and manufacturers. 
The dvil came to predominate over the mi- 
litary character ; and the standing armies of 
Rome gradually degenerated into a corrupt, 
n^lectnl, and undisciplined militia, incapa- 
ble cf resisting the attack of the German and 
Scythian militias, which soon afterwards in- 
vaded the western empire. It was only by 
hiring the militia of some of those nations to 
oppose to that of others, that the emperors 
were for some time able to defend themselves. 
The fall of the western empire is the third 
great revolution in the affairs of mankind, of 
which aadent history has preserved any dis- 
tinct or circumstantial account It was 
brought about by the irresistible superiority 
which the militia of a barbarous has over 
tliat of a civilised nation ; which the militia 
of a nation of shepherds has over that of a na* 
tion of husbandmen, artificers, and maimfac- 
turers. The victories which have been gained 
by militias have generally been, not over stand- 
ing armies, but over other militias, in exercise 
and discipline inferior to themselves. Such 
were the victories which the Greek militia 
gained over that of the Persian empire; and 
such, too, were those which, in later times, 
the Swiss militia gained over that of the Au- 
strians and Burgundians. 

The miliury force of the German and Scy- 
thian nations, who established themselves up- 
on the ruins of the western empire, continued 
Cor some time to be of the same I'l-^l ip their 
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new settlements, as it had been in their ori- 
ginal country. It was a militia of shephmla 
and husbandmen, which, in time of war, took 
the field under the command of the same 
chieftains whom it was accustomed to obey in 
peace. It was, therefore, tolerably well ex- 
ercised, and tolerably well disciplined. As 
arts and industry advanced, however, the au- 
thority of the cbieftians gradually decayed, and 
the great body of the people had less time to 
spare for military exercises. Both the dis- 
cipline and the exercise of the feudal militia, 
therefore, went gradually to ruin, and stand- 
ing armies were gradually introduced to 
supply the place of it. When the expedient 
of a standing army, besides, had once been 
adopted by one civilised nation, it became 
necessary Uiat all its neighbours should follow 
the example. They soon found that their 
safety depended upon their doing so, and that 
their own militia was altogether incapable of 
resisting the attack of such an army. 

The soldiers of a standing army, though 
they may never have seen an enemy, yet have 
frequently appeared to possess all the courage 
of veteran troops, and, the very moment that 
they took the field, to have been fit to face 
the hardiest and most experienced veterans. 
In 1756, when the Russian army marched 
into Poland, the valour of the Russian sol- 
diers did not appear inferior to that of the 
Prussians, at that time supposed to be the 
hardiest and most experienced veterans in 
Europe. The Russian empire, however, 
had enjoyed a profound peace for near twenty 
years before, and could at that time have very 
few soldiers who had ever seen an enemy. 
MThen the Spanish war broke out in 1739, 
England had enjoyed a profound peace for 
about eight-and-twenty years. The valour 
of her soldiers, however, far from being cor. 
rupted by that long peace, was never more 
distinguished than in the attempt upon Car. 
thagena, the first unfortunate exploit of that 
unfortunate war. In a long peace^ the ge- 
nerals, perhaps, may sometimes forget their 
skill ; but where a well regulated standing 
army has been kept up, the soldiers seem ne- 
ver to forget their valour. 

When a civilised nation depends for its 
defence upon a militia, it is at all times ex- 
posed to be conquered by any barbaroua na- 
tion which happens to be in its neighbour- 
hood. The frequent conquesta of all the 
civilised countries in Asia by the Tartars, 
suflldently demonstrates the natural superi- 
ority which the militia of a barbarous has 
over that of a dvilized nation. A well re- 
gulated standing army is superior to every 
militia. Such an army, as it can best be 
maintained by an opulent and dvilixed nation, 
so it can alone defend such a nation against 
the invasion of a poor and barbarous ndgh- 
bour. It is only by means of a standing 
army, thercftxe, that the dviliiation of any 
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eountry can be perpetuated, or even pre- 
served, for any considerable time. 

As it is only by means of a well regulated 
standing army, that a civilised country can 
be defended, so it is only by means of it that 
a barbarous country can be suddenly and to- 
lerably civilized. A standing army esta- 
blishes, with an irresistible force, the law 
of the sovereign through the remotest pro- 
vinces of the empire, and maintains some de- 
gree of r^ular government in countries 
which could not otherwise admit of any. 
Whoever examines with attention, the im- 
provements which Peter the Great introduced 
into the Russian empire^ will find that they 
almost all resolve themselves into the esta- 
blishment of a well regulated standing army. 
It is the instrument which executes and main- 
tains all his other regulations. Tliat degree 
of order and internal peace, which that em- 
pire has ever anoe enjoyed, is altogether ow- 
ing to the influence of that army. 

Men of republican principles have been 
jealous of a standing army, as dangerous to 
liberty. It certainly is so, wherever the in- 
terest of the general, and that of the principal 
officers, are not necessarily connected vrith 
the support of the constitution of the state. 
The standing army of C«sar destroyed the 
Roman republic. The standing army of 
Cromwell turned the long parliament out of 
doors. But where the sovereign is himself 
the general, and the principal nobiUty and 
gentry of the country the chief officers of the 
army ; where tiie military force b placed uik- 
der the command of those who have the 
greatest interest in the support of the civil 
authority, because they have themselves the 
greatest share of that authority, a standing 
army can never be dangerous to liberty. On 
the contrary, it may, in some cases, be fa- 
vourable to liberty. The security whidi it 
gives to the sovereign renders unnecessary 
tliat troublesome jealousy, which, in some 
modem republics, seems to watch over the 
minutest actions, and to be at all times ready 
to disturb the peace of every citizen. Where 
the security of the magistrate, though sup- 
ported by the principal people of the country, 
is endangered by every popular discontent; 
where a small tumult is capable of bringin 
aboQt in a few hours a great revolution, the 
whole authority of government must be em- 
ployed to suppress and punish every murmur 
and complaint against it. To a sovereign, 
on the contrary, who feels himself supported, 
not only by the natural aristocracy of the 
country, but by a well regulated standing 
army, the rude&t, the most groundless, and 
tlie most licentious remonstrances, can give 
little disturbance. He can safely pardon or 
neglect tliem, and his consciousness of his 
own superiority naturally disposes him to do 
BO. That degree of liberty which approaches 



to licentiousness, can be tolerated onhr in 
countries where the sovereign is secured by a 
well regulated standing army. It i» in such 
countries only, that the public safety does 
not require that the sovereign should be tmst. 
ed vrith any discretionary power, for auppves- 
sing even the impertinent wantonneia of this 
licentious liberty. 

The first duty of the sovereign, therefore, 
that of defending the society from the vio. 
lence and injustice of othei independent so- 
cietiea, grows gradually more and more ex- 
pensive, as the society advances in civiltza- 
tion. The military force of the socieCr, 
which originally cost the sovereign no ex- 
pense, either in time of peace, or in time of 
war, must, in the progress of impraivenient, 
first be maintained by him in time of wiv, 
and afWrwards even in time of peace. 

The great change introduced into the art 
of war by the invention of fire-arms, has en- 
hanced still further both the expense of exer. 
cising and disciplining any particular number 
of soldiers in time of peace, and that of ero- 
ploying them in time of war. Both their 
arms and their ammunition are become more 
expensive. A musket is a more expensive 
machine than a javelin or a bow and arrows; 
a cannon or a mortar, than a balista or a ca^ 
tapulta. The powder which is spent in a 
modem review is lost irrecoverably, and oc- 
casions a very considerable expense. The 
javelins and arrows which were throvra or 
shot in an ancient one, could easily be pick- 
ed up again, and were, besides, of Tcry little 
value. The cannon and the mortar are not 
only much dearer, but much heavier marfaioes 
than the balista or catapulta ; and require a 
greater expense, not only to prepare them for 
the field, but to carry them to it. As the 
superiority of the modern artillery, too^ over 
that of the ancients, is very great ; it has be- 
come much more difficult, and consequently 
much more expensive, to fcntify a town, so 
as to resist, even for a tew weeks, the attack 
of that superior artillery. In modem times, 
many different causes contribute to render the 
defence of the society more expensive. The 
unavoidable effects of the natural progress o^ 
improvement have, in this respect, been a 
good deal enhanced by a great revolutioo ia 
the art of war, to which a mere accident, the 
invention of gunpowder, seems to have given 
occasion. 

In modem war, the great expense of fire» 
arms gives an evident advantage to the nation 
which can best afford tliat expense; and, 
consequently, to an opulent and driliied, 
over a poor and barbarous nation. In an- 
cient times, the opulent and civilized found 
it difficult to defend themselves agaiast the 
poor and barbarous nations. In oMxieni 
times, the poor and barbarous find it difficult 
to defend themselves against the opulent and 
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riviUxed. The inTention of tire-anna, an in- 
vention which At iirrt sight appears to be 90 
pemidoiu, is ceitainly favourable, both to 
the permanency and to the extension of civili- 
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PARTn. 
Of the Expenae ofJuUice. 

The second duty of the sovereign, that of 
protecting, as far as possible^ every member 
of the society from the injustice or oppression 
of every other member of it, or the duty of 
estabbshing an exact administration of justice, 
requires two very different degrees of expense 
in the dilferent periods of society. 

Among nations of hunters, as there is 
scarce any property, or at least none that ex- 
ceeds the value of two or three days labour ; 
so there is seldom any established magistrate, 
or any regular administration of justice. 
Men who ^ve no property, can injure one 
another only in their persons or reputations. 
But when one man kills, wounds, beats, or 
defames another, though he to whom the in- 
jury is done suffers, he who does it receives 
no benefit. It is otherwise with the injuries 
to property. The benefit of the person who 
does the injury is often equal to the loss of 
bim who suffers it. Envy, malice, or resent- 
ment, are the only passions which can prompt 
one man to injure another in his person or 
reputation. But the greater part of men are 
not very frequently under the influence of 
those passions ; and the very worst men are 
so only oocasionally. As their gratification, 
too^ how agreeable soever it may be to cer- 
tain characters, is not attended with any real 
or permanent advantage^ it is, in the greater 
part of men, eommonly restrained by pniden- 
lial considerations. Men may live together 
in society with some tolerable degree of se- 
curity, though there is no dvil magistrate to 
protect them from the injustice of those pas- 
sions. But avarice and ambition in the rich, 
in the poor the hatred of labour and the love 
of present case and enjoyment, are the pas- 
sions which prompt to invade property ; pas- 
sions much more steady in their operation, 
and much more univenal in their influence. 
Wherever there is a great property, there is 
great inequality. For one very rich man, 
there most be at least five hundred poor, and 
the affluence of the few supposes the indi- 
gence of the many. The affluence of the rich 
excites the indignation of the poor, who are 
often both driven by want, and prompted by 
envy to invade his possessions. It is only 
under the shelter of the civil magistrate, that 
the owner of that valuable property, which is 
acquired by the labour of many yeani, or 
perhaps of many successive generations, can 
sleep a fcingle night in security. He is at all 



times surrounded by unknown enemies, 
whom, though he never provoked, he can 
never appease, and from whose injustice he 
can be protected only by the powerful arm of 
the civil magistrate, continually held up to 
chastise it. The acquisition of valuable and 
extensive property, therefore, necessarily re- 
quires the establishment of civil government. 
Where there is no property, or at least none 
that exceeds the value of two or three days 
labour, civil government is not so necessary. 

Civil government supposes a certain sub- 
ordination. But as the necessity of civil go- 
vernment gradually grows up with the acqui- 
sition of valuable property ; so the principal 
causes, which naturally introduce subordina- 
tion, gradually grow up with the growth of 
that valuable property. 

The causes or circumstances which natural- 
ly introduce subordination, or which natural- 
ly and antecedent to any civil institution, give 
some men some superiority over the greater 
part of their brethren, seem to be four in 
number. 

I'he first of those causes or circumstances, 
is the superiority of personal qualifications, 
of strength, beauty, and agility of body ; of 
wisdom and virtue ; of prudence, justice, 
fortitude, and moderation of mind. The 
qualifications of the body, unless supported 
by those of the mind, can give little authority 
in any period of society. He is a very strong 
man, who, by mere strength of body, can 
force two weak ones to obey him. The qua- 
lifications of the mind can alone give very 
great authority. They are however, invisiible 
qualities; always disputable, and generally 
disputed. No society, whether barbarous or 
dvilixed, has ever found it convenient to seU 
tie the rules of precedency of rank and subor- 
dination, according to those invisible quali- 
ties ; but according to something that is more 
plain and palpable. 

Tlie second of those causes or circumstances, 
is the superiority of age. An old man, pro- 
vided his age is not so far advanced as to give 
suspicion of dotage, is everywhere more re- 
spected than a young man of equal rank, for- 
tune, and abilities. Among nations of hunt- 
ers, such as the native tribes of North Ame- 
rica, age is the sole foundation of rank and 
precedency. Among them, fatlier is the ap- 
pellation of a superior ; brother, of an equal ; 
and son, of an inferior. In the most opu- 
lent and civilized nations, age regulates rai;k 
among those who are in every other respect 
equal ; and among whom, therefore, there is no- 
thing else to regulate it. Among brothers and 
among sisters, the eldest always takes place ; 
and in the succession of the paternal estate, 
ever)- thing which cannot be divided, but mu»t 
go entire to one person, such as a title of ho- 
nour, is in most cases given to ti.e eldest. 
Age is a plain and palpable quality, which ad- 
mits of no dispute. 
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Hie third of those csuaes or drcumstances, 
is the superiority of fortune. Hie authority 
of riches, however, though greet in every age 
of society, is, perhaps, greatest in the rudest 
ages of society, which admits of any consider- 
able inequality of fortune. A Tartar chief, 
the increase of whose flocks and herds is 
suffideut to maintain a thousand men, cannot 
well employ that increase in any other way 
than in maintaining a thousand men. The 
rude state of his sodety does not afford him 
any manufactured produce; any trinkets or 
baubles of any kind, for which he can ex- 
change that part of his rude produce which 
is over and above his own consumption. The 
thousand men whom he thus maintains, de- 
pending entirely upon him for their subsist- 
ence, must both obey his orders in war, and 
submit to his jurisdiction in peace. He is ne- 
cessarily both tbdr general and their judge, 
and his chieftainship is the necessary effect of 
the superiority of his fortune. In an opulent 
and dviliied sodety, a man may possess a 
much greater fortune, and yet not be able to 
command a dosen of people. Though the 
produce of his estate may be suffident to main- 
tain, and may, perhaps, actually maintain, 
more than a thousand people, yet, as those 
people pay for every thing which they get 
from him, as he gives scarce any thing to any 
body but in ezcbange for an equivalent, there 
« scarce any body who considers himself as 
entirely dependent upon him, and his autho- 
rity extends only over a few menial servants. 
I1ie authority of fortune, however, is very 
great, even in an opulent and dvilixed sodety. 
That it is much greater than that dther of age 
or of personal qualities, has been the constant 
complaint of every period of sodety which 
admitted of any considerable inequality of for. 
tune. The first period of sodety, that of 
hunters, admits of no such inequality. Uni- 
versal poverty establishes thdr univenal equa- 
lity ; and the superiority, dther of age or of 
personal qualities, are the feeble, but the sole 
foundations of authority and subordination. 
There is, therefore, little or no authority or 
subordiiuuion in this period of sodety. The 
second period of sodety, that of shepherds, 
admits of very great inequalities of fortune, 
and there is no period in which the superior- 
ity of fortune gives so great authority to those 
who possess it. Tliere is no period, accord- 
uigly* in mdiich authority aud subordination 
are more perfectly established. The authority 
of an Ar^ian schcrif is very great ; that of a 
Tartar khan altogether despoticaL 

The fourth of those causes or drcumstances, 
is the superiority of birth. Superiority of 
birth supposes an andent superiority of for- 
tune in the family of the person who claims 
ic All families are equally andent ; and the 
ancestors of the prince, though they may be 
better known, cannot well be more numerous 
than those of the beggar. Aotiquttv of fW 



mOy means ever y w h e re the antiquicy citiicr 
of wealth, or of that greatneas which is cam. 
monly dther founded upon wealth, or aooom* 
panied with it. Upstart greatness is evcfy. 
where less respected than andent greatness. 
Hie hatred of usurpers, the love of the iunSty 
of an ancient monarch, are in a great iiie»- 
sure founded upon the contempt which men 
naturally have for the former, and upon their 
veneration for the latter. As a military offi- 
cer submits, without reluctance, to the autho- 
rity of a superior by whom be haa always been 
commanded, but cannot bear that his inferior 
should be set over his head ; so men eaafly 
submit to a family to whom they and their 
ancestors have always submitted; but are 
fired with indignation vriien another family, 
in whom they had never acknowledged any 
such superiority, assumes a dominion over 
them. 

The distinction of birth, bdng sub aeq oen t 
to the inequality of fortune, can hare no place 
in nations of hunters, among whom all men, 
bdng equal in fortune, must likewise be very 
nearly equal in birth. Hie son of a wise and 
brave man may, indeed, even among them, 
be somewhat more respected than a man of 
equal merit, who has the misfottuae to be 
the son of a fool or a coward. The diUcr- 
enoe, however, will not be very great ; and 
there never was, I believe^ a great fionily in 
the world, whose illustration was entirely de- 
rived from the inheritance of wisdom and 
virtue. 

Hie distinction of birth not only may, but 
always does, take place among nations of 
shepherds. Such nations are always stzangcn 
to every sort of luxury, and great wealth can 
scarce ever be dissipated among them by im- 
provident profusion. There are no nations, 
accordingly, who abound more in fionilies re. 
vered and honoured on account of their de- 
scent from a long race of great and illnstri. 
ous ancestors ; because there are no nations 
among whom wealth is likely to contiBtte 
longer in the same families. 

Birth and fortune are evidently the two dr- 
cumstances which prindpally set one man above 
another. They are the two great sources of per. 
sonal distinction, and are, therefore, the pria- 
dpal causes which naturally establish author 
rity and subordination among men. Among 
nations of shepherds, both those causes ope- 
rate with their full force. The great ibep. 
herd or herdsman, respected on account o( 
his great wealth, and cf the great number of 
those who depend upon him for subs iste ace, 
and revered on account of the nobleness of 
his birth, and of the immemorial antiquity of 
his illustrious family, has a natiiral authority 
over all the inferior shepherds or herdsmen of 
hu horde or clan. He can command dw 
united force of a greater number of people 
A f^ any of them. His military power is 
ifv^ter »»»MtF that of any of them. In tine of 
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war, they are all of them naturally disposed 
to muster themselves under his banner, rather 
than under that of any other person ; and his 
birth and fortune thus naturally procure to 
him some sort of executive power. By com- 
manding, too, the united force of a greater 
number of people than any of them, he is best 
able to compel any one of them, who may 
have injured another, to compensate the 
wrong. He is the perM>n, therefore, to whom 
all those who are too weak to defend them. 
selves naturslly look up for protection. It is 
to him that they naturslly complain of the 
injuries which they imagine have been done to 
them ; and his interposition, in such esses, is 
more easily submitted to, even by the person 
complained of, than that of any other person 
would be. His birth and fortune thus natu- 
rally procure him some sort of judicial au- 
thori^. 

It is in the age of shepherds, in the second 
period of society, that the inequality of for- 
tune first begins to take place, and introduces 
among men a degree of authority and subor- 
dination, which could not possibly exist be. 
fore. It thereby introduces some degree of 
that civil government which is indispensably 
necessary for its own preservation; and it 
teems to do this naturally, and even inde- 
pendent of the consideration of that necessity. 
The consideration of that necessity comes, no 
doubt, afterwards, to contribute very much to 
maintain and secure that authority and subor- 
dination. The rich, in particular, are neoes- 
fiarily interested to support that order of 
things, which can alone secure them in the 
poiscwiion of their own advantages. Men of 
inferior wealth combine to defend those of 
^perior wealth in the possession of their pro- 
perty, in order that men of superior wealth 
may combine to defend them in the possession 
of theirs. All the inferior shepherds and 
herdsmen feel, that the security of their own 
herds and flocks depends upon the security of 
those of the gmt shepherd or herdsman; 
that the maintenance of their lesser authority 
depends upon that of his greater authority ; 
and that upon their subordination to him de- 
pends his power of keeping their inferiors in 
subordination to them. They constitute a 
sort of little nobility, wly> feel themselves in- 
terested to defend the property, and to sup- 
port the authority, of their own little sove- 
rdgn, in order that he may be able to defend 
their property, and to support their authority. 
Civil government, so far as it is in^ututed for 
the security of property, is, in i«ality, institut- 
ed for the defence of the ^Icn against the poor, 
or of those who hat'j some property against 
those who h ive iione at all. 

The judif ^1 authority of such a sovereign, 
however, far from being a cause of expense, 
was, for a long time, a source of revenue to 
him. The persons who applied to him for 
justice were alwsys willing to pay for it, and 
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a present never failed to accompany a peti- 
tion. After the authority of the sovereign, 
too, was thoroughly established, the person 
found guilty, over and above the satisfaction 
which he was obliged to make to the party, 
was likewise forced to pay an amercement to 
the sovereign. He had given trouble, he bad 
disturbed, he had broke the peace of his lord 
the king, and for those offences an amerce- 
ment was thought due. In the Tartar go- 
vernments of Asia, in the governments of 
Europe which were founded by the German 
and Scythian nations who overturned the 
Roman empire, the adnoinistration of justice 
was a considerable source of revenue, both to 
the sovereign, and to all the lesser chiefs or 
lords who exercised under him any particular 
jurisdiction, either over some particular tribe 
or clan, or over some particular territory or 
district. Originally, both the sovereign and 
the inferior chiefs used to exercise this juris- 
diction in their own persons. Afterwards, 
they universally found it convenient to dele- 
gate it to some substitute, bailiff*, or judge. 
This substitute, however, was still obliged to 
account to his principal or constituent for ihe 
profits of the jurisdiction. Whoever reads the 
instructions* which were given to the judges 
of the circuit in the time of Henry IL will 
see clearly that those judges were a sort of 
itinerant factors, sent round the country for 
the purpose of levying certain branches of the 
king's revenue. In those days, the admi- 
nistration of justice not only afforded a cer- 
tain revenue to the sovereign, but, to procure 
this revenue, seems to have been one of the 
principal advantages which he proposed to ol>- 
tain by the administration of justice. 

This scheme of making the administration 
of justice subsenrient to the purposes of reve- 
nue, could scarce fail to be productive of se- 
veral very gross abuses. The person who ap- 
plied for justice with a large present in his 
hand, was likely to get something more than 
justice ; while he who applied for it with a 
small one was likely to get something less. 
Justice, too, might frequently be delayed, in 
order that this present might be repeated. 
The amercement, besides, of the person com- 
plained of, might frequently suggest a very 
strong reason for finding him in the wrong, 
even when he had not raally been so. That 
such 9hiite» were tar iron: being uncommon, 
tue ancient history of every C0UQ&7 in Eu- 
rope bears witness. 

When the sovereign or chief exercises nl% 
judicial authority in his own person, how 
much soever he might abuse it, it must have 
been scarce possible to get any redress ; be- 
cause there could seldom be any body power- 
ful enough to call him to account. When he 
exercised it by a bailiff*, indeed, redress might 
sometimes be had. If it was for his own be- 

•ThsvsnlobtftNind In Tyrol's History of EnghutL 
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nefit only, that the bailiflf had been guiltj of 
an act of injustice, the sorereign himself might 
not always be unwilling to punish him, or to 
oblige him to repair the wrong. But if it 
was for the benefit of his sovereign ; if it was 
in order to make court to the person who ap- 
pointed him, and who might prefer him, that 
be had committed any act of oppression ; re- 
dress would, upon most occasions, be as im- 
possible as if the sovereign had committed it 
himself. In all barbarous governments, ac- 
cordingly, in all those ancient governments of 
Europe in particular, which were founded 
upon the ruins of the Roman empire, the ad- 
ministration of justice appears for a long time 
to have been extremely corrupt ; far from be- 
ing quite equal and impartial, even under the 
best monarchs, and altogether profligate un- 
der the worst. 

Among nations of shepherds, where the so- 
vereign or chief is only the greatest shepherd 
or herdsman of the horde or clan, he is main- 
tained in tlie same manner as any of his vas- 
sals or subjects, by the increase of his own 
herds or flocks. Among those nations of hus- 
bandmen, who are but just come out of the 
shepherd state, and who are not much ad- 
vanced beyond that state, such as the Greek 
tribes appear to have been about the time of 
the Trojan war, and our German and Scythian 
ancestors, when they first settled upon the 
ruins of the western empire ; the sovereign 
or chief is, in the same manner, only the 
greatest landlord of the country, and is main- 
tained in the same manner as any other land- 
lord, by a revenue derived from his own pri- 
vate estate, or from what, in modem Europe, 
was called the demesne of the crown. His 
subjects, upon ordinary occasions, contribute 
nothing to his support, except when, in order 
to protect them from the oppression of some 
of their fellow-subjects, they stand in need of 
his authority. The presents which they make 
him upon such occasions constitute the whole 
ordinary revenue, the whole of the emolu- 
ments which, except, perhaps, upon some very 
extraordinary emergencies, he derives from 
his dominion over them. When Agamemnon, 
in Homer, offers to Achilles, for his friendship, 
the sovereignty of seven Greek cities, the sole 
advantage which he mentions as likely to be 
derived from ii was, that tlie people would 
honour him with presents. As long as such 
presents, as long as the emoluments of jus- 
tice, or what may be called the fees of court, 
constituted, in this manner, the whole ordi- 
nary revenue which the sovereign derived from 
his sovereignty, it could not well be expected, 
it could not even decently be proposed, that 
he should give them up altogether. It might, 
and it frequently was proposed, that he should 
regulate and ascertain tliem. But after they 
had been so regulated and ascertained, how 
to hinder a person who was all-powerful from 
extending them bcyonu those regulations, was 



still very difficult, not to say impossible. Dur- 
ing the continuance of this state of thingv 
therefore, the corruption of justice, naturally 
resulting from the arbitrary and uncertain na- 
ture of those presents, scarce admitted of any 
effectual rem^y. 

But when, from diff*erent causes, chiefly 
from the continually increasing expense oi 
defending the nation against the invasion of 
other nations, the private estate of the tove- 
reign had become altogethtf insufficient for 
defraying the expense of the sovereignty; 
and when it had become necessary that the 
people should, for their own security, eon- 
tribute towards this expense by taxes of dif- 
ferent kinds; it seems to have been very 
commonly stipulated, that no present far tiie 
administration of justice should, under any 
pretence, be accepted either by the sovereign, 
or by his bailiffs and substitutes, the judges. 
Those presents, it seems to have been suppos- 
ed, could more easily be abolished altogefbo', 
than effectually r^ulated and ascertained. 
Fixed salaries Mrere appointed to the judges^ 
which were supposed to compensate to theiv 
the loss of whatever mi^t have been their 
share of the ancient emoluments of justice ; 
as the taxes more than compensated to the 
sovereign the loss of his. Justice was tbm 
said to be administered gratis. 

Justice, however, never was in reality ad- 
ministered gratis in any country. Lawyers 
and attorneys, at least, roust always be paid 
by the parties ; and if they were not, they 
would perform their du^ still worse than 
they actually perform it. The fees annually 
paid to lawyers and attorneys, amount, in 
every court, to a much greater sum than ths 
salaries of the judges. Tlie circumstanoe of 
those salaries being paid by the crown, csa 
nowhere much diminish the necessary expeo&e 
of a law-suit. But it was not so much to 
diminish the expense, as to prevent the cor- 
ruption of justice, that the judges wesv pro- 
hibited from receiving ldj present or fee from 
the parties. 

Tlie office of judge is in itself so very ho- 
nourable, that men are willing to accept of it, 
though accompanied with very small eoMla- 
ments. The inferior office of justice of 
peace, though attended with a good deal of 
trouble, and in most cases with no emolu- 
meiits at all, is an object of ambition to the 
greater part of our country gentlenoen. The 
salaries of all the different judges, high and 
low, togetho* with the whole expense of the 
administration and execution of justice, even 
where it is not managed with very good 
economy, makes, in any civilized country, 
but a very inconsiderable part of the whole 
ex^iense of government. 

The whole expanse of justice, too, might 
easily be defrayed by the fees of court ; and, 
without expoMng the administration of justice 
to any real hazard of corruption, the pub!** 
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fwenue might thus be entirely discharged 
from a certain, though perhaps but a small 
incumbrance. It is difficult to regulate the 
ices of court effectually, where a person so 
powerful as the sovereign is to share in them, 
and to derive any considerable part of his re- 
venue from them. It is very easy, where the 
judge is the principal person who can reap any 
benefit from them. The law can very easily 
oblige the judge to respect the regulation, 
though it might not always be able to make 
the sovereign respect it. Where the fees of 
court are precisely regulated and ascertained ; 
where they are paid all at once, at a certain 
period of every process, into the hands of a 
cashier or receiver, to be by him distributed 
in certain kiy)wn proportions among the 
different judges ^.e** the process is decided, 
and not till it is denoted ; there seems to be 
no more danger of corruption than where 
such fees are prohibited altogether. Those 
leesy without occasioning any considerable 
increase in the expense of a lawsuit, might 
be rendered fully sufficient for defraying the 
whole expense of justice. But not being 
paid to the judges till the process was deter- 
mined, they might be some incitement to the 
diligence of the court in examining and de- 
dding it. In courts which conHisted of a 
considerable number of judges, by propor. 
tioiilng the share of each judge to the number 
of hours and days which he had employed in 
examining the process, either in the court, or 
in a committee, by order of the court, those 
fees might give some encouragement to the 
diligence of each particular judge. Public 
services are never better performed, dian 
when their reward comes only in consequence 
of their being performed, and is proportioned 
to the diligence employed in perfonning 
them. In the different parliaments of 
France, the fees of court (called cpices and 
vacations) constitute the far greater part of 
the emoluments of the judges. After all 
deductions are made, the neat salary paid by 
the crown to a counsellor or judge in the 
parliament of Thoulouse, in rank and dignity 
the second parliament of the kingdom, 
amounts only to 150 livres, about L.6. lis. 
sterling »-year. About seven years ago, that 
sum was in the same place the ordinary yearly 
wages of a common footman. The distribu- 
tion of these epiccs, too, is according to the 
diligence of the judges. A diligent judge 
guns a comfortable, though moderate re- 
venue, by his office ; an idle one gets little 
more than bis salary. Those parliaments 
are, perhaps, in many respects, not very con- 
\enient courts of justice; but they have 
never been accused ; tliey seem never even to 
have been stisptxted of corruption. 

The fees of court seem originally to have 
been the principal support of the different 
courts of justice in England. Each court 
endeavoured to draw to itself as much busi- 
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ness as it could, and was, upon that account, 
willing to take cognizance of many suits 
which were not originally intended to fall 
under its jurisdiction, llie court of king's 
bench, instituted for the trial of criminal 
causes only, took cognizance of civil suits ; 
the plaintiff pretending that the defendant, in 
not doing him justice, had been guilty of 
some trespass or misdemeanour. The court 
of exchequer, instituted for the levying of the 
king's revenue, and for enforcing the pay- 
ment of such debu only as were due to the 
king, took cognizance of all other contract 
debts ; the plantiff alleging that he could not 
pay the king, because the defendant would 
not pay him. In consequence of such fic- 
tions, it came, in many cases, to depend alto- 
gether upon the parties, before what court 
they would choose to have their cause tried, 
and each court endeavoured, by superior di<;- 
patch and impartiality, to draw to itself as 
many causes as it could. The present ad- 
mirable constitution of tlie courts of justice 
in England was, perhaps, originally, in a 
great measure, formed by this emulation* 
which anciently took place between their re- 
spective judges : each judge endeavouring to 
give, in his own court, the speediest and 
most effectual remedy which the law would 
admit, for every sort of injustice. Origi- 
nally, the courts of law gave damages only 
for breach of contract. The court of chan- 
eery, as a court of conscience, first took upon 
it to enforce the specific performance of 
agreements. When the breach of contract 
consisted in the non-payment of money, the 
damage sustained could be compensated in 
no other way than by ordering payment, 
which was equivalent to a specific perfor- 
mance of tlie agreement. In such cases, 
therefore, the remedy of the courts of law 
was siifficienL It was not so in others. 
When the tenant sued his lord for having 
unjustly outed him of his lease, the damages 
which he recovered were by no means equi- 
valent to the possession of the land. Such 
causes, therefore, for some time, went all to 
the court of chancery, to the no small loss of 
the courts of law. It was to draw back such 
causes to themselves, that the courts of law 
are said to have invented the artificial and 
fictitious ^Tit of ejectment, the most effectual 
remedy for an ui^ust outer or dispossession 
of land. 

A stamp-duty upon the law proceedings 
of each particular court, to be levied by that 
court, and applied towards the maintenance 
of the judges, and other officers belonging to 
it, might in the same manner, afford a re. 
venue sufficient for defraying the expense of 
the administration of justice, without bring- 
ing any burden upon the general revenue of 
the society. The judges, indeed, might in 
this case, be under the temptation of multi- 
plying unntceMarily the proceedings upon 
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every cause, in order to increase, as much as 
pos&ible, the produce of such a stamp-duty. 
It has been the custom in modem Europe to 
regulate, upop most occasions, the payment 
of the attorneys and clerks of court accord- 
ing to the number of pages which they had 
occasion to write; the court, however, re- 
quiring that each page should contain so 
many lines, and each line so many words. 
In order to increase their payment, the attor- 
neys and clerks have contrived to multiply 
words beyond all necessity, to the corruption 
of the law language of, I believe, every court 
of justice in Europe. A like temptation 
mi^t, perhaps, occasion a like corruption in 
the form of law proceedings. 

But whether the administration of justice 
be so contrived as to defray its own expense, 
or whether the judges be maintained by fixed 
salaries paid to them from some other fund, 
it does not seem necessary that the person or 
persons entrusted with the executive power 
should be charged with the management of 
that fund, or with the payment of those sala- 
ries. That fund might arise from the rent of 
landed estates, the management of each 
estate being entrusted to the particular court 
which was to be maintained by it. That 
fund might arise even from the interest of a 
sum of money, the lending out of which 
might, in the same manner, be entrusted to 
the court which was to be maintained by it. 
A part, thougii indeed but a small part of the 
salary of the judges of the court of session 
in Scotland, arises from the interest of a sum 
of money. The necessary instability of such 
a fund seems, however, to render it an im- 
proper one for the maintenance of an institu- 
tion which ought to last for ever. 

The separation of the judicial from the 
executive power, seems originally to have 
arisen from the increasing business of the 
society, in consequence of its increasing im- 
provement The administration of justice 
became so laborious and so complicated a 
duty, as to require the undivided attention of 
the person to whom it was entrusted. The 
person entrusted with the executive power, 
not having leuure to attend to the decision 
of private causes himself, a deputy was ap- 
pointed to decide them in his stead. In the 
progress of the Roman greatness, the consul 
was too much occupied with the political af- 
fairs of the state, to attend to the admimstra- 
tton of justice. A prsetor, therefore, was 
appointed to administer it in his stead. In 
tlie progress of the European monarchies, 
which were founded upon the ruins of the 
Roman empire, the sovereigns and the great 
lords came universally to consider the admi- 
nistration of justice as an office both too la- 
borious and too ignoble for them to execute 
in thair own persons. They universally. 



therefore, discharged themselves of it, by ap. 
pointing a deputy, bailiff, or judge. 

When the judicial is united to the execu- 
tive power, it is scarce possible that jnstioc 
should not frequently be sacrificed to what is 
vulgariy called politics. The petsons en- 
trusted with the great interesU of die state 
may even without any corrupt views, sosoe. 
times imagine it necessary to sacrifice to tboae 
interests the rigfau of a private man. Bot 
upon the impartial administration of justice 
depends the liberty of every individual, the 
sense which he has of his own security. In 
order to make every individual feri hi i nsf If 
perfectly secure in the pos ses sion of every 
right which belongs to tmn, it is not only ne- 
cessary that the judicial should be separated 
from the executive power, but that it siiaiild 
be rendered as mudi as possible independent 
of that power. The judge should not be 
liable to be removed from his office acooniing 
to the caprice of that power. The regular 
payment of his salary should not depend upon 
the good will, or even upon the good « 
of that power. 



PAETIXL 

Of ike Expense ofpubUe Works and pmUie In- 
ttUutima, 

The thurd and last duty of the sovereigD or 
commonwealth, is that of erecting and main- 
taining those public institutions and tiioae 
public works, which though they may be la 
the highest degree advantageous to a great 
society, are^ however, of such a nature^ that 
the profit could never repay the expense to 
any individual, or small number of indivi- 
duals ; and which it, therefore, cannot be 
expected that any individual, or small number 
of individuals, should erect or maintain. 
Hie performance of this duty requires, too, 
very different degrees of expense in the dif- 
ferent periods of society. 

After the public institutions and public 
works necessary for the defence of the society, 
and for the administration of justice, both of 
which have already been mentioned, the other 
works and institutions of this kind arechictfy 
for facilitating the commerce of the society, 
and those for promoting the instruction of 
the people. The institutions for instructioa 
are of two kindk : those for the education of 
the youth, and those for the instruction of 
people of all ages. The consideration of the 
manner in which the expense of thoae dtf. 
ferent sorts of public works and institutions 
may be most properly defrayed will divide tins 
third part of the present chapter into three 
different articles. 
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cluj^^ in the price of the goods. As the 
expense of carriage, however, is very much 
reduced by means of such public works, the 
goods, notwithstanding the toll, come cheap- 
er to the consumer tlian they could otherwise 
have done, their price not being so much rais 
ed by the toll, as it is lowered by tlie cheap- 
nest of the carriage. The person who 6nally 
pays this tax, therefore, gains by the appli- 
cation more than he loses by the payment of 
it. His payment is exactly in proportion to 
his gain. It is, in reality, no more than a 
part of that gain which he is obliged to give 
up, in order to get the rest. It seems im- 
possible to imagine a more equitable method 
of raising a tax. 

When the toll upon carriages of luxury, 
upon coaches, post-chaises, &c. is made 
somewhat higher in proportion to their 
weight, than upon carriages of necessary use, 
such as carts, waggons, &c. the indolence and 
vanity of the rich is made to contribute, in a 
very easy manner, to the relief of the poor, 
by rendering cheaper the transportation of 
heavy goods to all the different parts of the 
country. 

When high-roads, bridges, canals, &c. are 
in this manner made and supported by the 
commerce which is carried on by means of 
them, they can be made only where that 
commerce requires them, and, consequently, 
where it is proper to make them. Tlieir ex- 
pense, too^ their grandeur and magnificence* 
must be suited to what that commerce can 
afford to pay. Hiey must be made, conse- 
quently, as it is proper to make them. A 
magnificent high-road cannot be made through 
a desert country, where there is little or no 
commerce, or merely because it happens to 
lead to the country villa of the intendant of 
the province, or to that of some great lord, 
to whom the intendant finds it convenient to 
make his court. A great bridge cannot be 
thrown over a river at a place where nobody 
passes, or merely to embellish the view from 
the windows of a neighbouring palace ; things 
which sometimes happen in countries, where 
works of this kind are carried on by any other 
revenue than that which they themselves are 
capable of affording. 

In several different parts of Europe, the 
toll or lock-duty upon a canal is the property 
of private persons, whose private interest 
obliges them to keep up the canaL If it is 
not kept in tolerable order, the navigation 
necessarily ceases altogether, and, along with 



ART. l.'-^f the fnMic Work$ and InsiUutians 
for facilitating the Commerce if the Society. 

Andffirtt^ of those which are neeeuary for 
facilitating Commerce in generoL 

That the erection and maintenance of the 
public works which facilitate the commerce 
of any country, such as good roads, bridges, 
navigable canals, harbours, &c must require 
very different degrees of expense in the dif- 
ferent periods of society, is evident without 
any proof. The expense of making and 
maintaining the public roads of any country 
must evidently increase with the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of that country, 
or with the quantity and weight of the goods 
which it becomes necessary to fetch and carry 
upon those roads. The strength of a bridge 
must be suited to the number and weight of 
the carriages which are likely to pass over it. 
The depth and the supply of water for a na- 
vigable canal must be proportioned to the 
number and tonnage of the lighters which 
•re likely to carr} goods upon it; the extent 
of a harbour, to the number of the shipping 
which are likely to take shelter in it. 

It does not seem necessary that the expense 
of those public works should be defrayed 
from that public revenue, as it is commonly 
called* of which the collection and applica- 
tion are in most countries, assigned to the 
executive power. Tlie greater part of such 
public works may easily be so managed, as to 
afford a particular revenue, sufficient for de- 
fraying their own expensa. without bringing 
any burden upon the general revenue of the 
society. 

A highway, a bridge* a navigable canal, for 
example, may, in most cases, be both made 
and maintained by a small toll upon the car- 
riages which make use of them ; a harbour, 
by a moderate port-duty upon the tonnage of 
the shipping which load or unload in it. 
The coinage, another institution for facilitat- 
ing commerce, in many countries, not only 
defrays its own expense, but affords a snwll 
revenue or a seignorage to the sovereign. 
The post-office, another institution for the same 
purpose, over and above defraying its own 
expense, affords, in almost all countries, a 
very considerable revenue to the sovereign. 

When the carriages which pass over a high- 
way or a bridge, and the lighters which sail 

opon a navigable canal, pay toll in proportion j it, the whole profit which they can make by 
to their weight or their tonnage, they pay for , the tolls. If those tolls were put under tlie 
the maintenance of those public works exactly , management of commissioners, who had 
in proportion to the wear and tear which they | tliemselves no interest in them, they might 
occasion of them. It seems scarce possible be less attentive to the nuuntenance of the 
to invent a more equitable way of maintain, i works which produced them. The canal of 
ing such works. This tax or toll, too* though I Langucdoc cost the king of France and the 
it u advanced by the carrier, is finally paid 'province upwards of thirteen millions of livres, 
by the consumer, to whom it must always be , which (at twenty-eight livres the mark of siU 
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ver, the value of French money in the end 
of the last century) amounted to upwards of 
nine hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
When that great work was finished, the roost 
likely method, it was found, of keeping it in 
constant repair, was to make a present of the 
tolls to Riquet, the engineer who planned 
and conducted the work. Those tolls con- 
stitute, at present, a very large estate to the 
difierent branches of the family of that gen- 
tleman, who have, therefore, a great interest 
to keep the work in constant repair. But had 
tl)ose tolls been put under the management 
of commissioners, who had no such interest, 
they might perhaps, have been dissipated in 
ornamental and unnecessary expenses, while 
the most essential parts of the works were al- 
lowed to go to ruin. 

The tolls for the maintenance of a high< 
road cannot, with any safety, l)e made the 
property of private persons. A high-road, 
though entirely neglected, does not become 
Altogether impassable, though a canal does. 
The proprietors of the tolls upon a high-road, 
tlierefore, might neglect altogether the repair 
of the rood, and yet continue to levy very 
nearly the same tolls. It is proper, therefore, 
tliat the tolls for tlie maintenance of such a 
work should be put under the management 
of commissioners or trustees. 

In Great Britain, tlie abuses which the 
trustees have committed in tlic management 
of those tolls, have, in many cases, been very 
justly complained of. At many turnpikes, 
it has been said, the money levied is more 
than double of what is necessary for execut. 
ing, in the completest manner, tlie work, 
which is often executed in a very slovenly 
manner, and sometimes not executed at all. 
The system of repairing the high-roads by 
tolls of this kind, it must be observed, is not 
if very long standng. W*e should not wonder, 
therefore, if it has not yet been brought to 
that degree of perfection of which it s 
capable. If mean and improper persons are 
frequently appointed trustees ; and if proper 
courts of inspection and account have not yet 
been established for controuling their conduct, 
and for reducing the tolls to what is barely 
sufficient for executing the work to be done 
by them ; the recency of the institution both 
accounts and apologizes for those defects, of 
which, by the wisdom of parliament, the 
greater part may, in due time, be gradually 
remedied. 

The money levied at the different turnpikes 
in Great Britain, is supposed to exceed so 
much what is necessary for repairing the 
roads, that the savings which, with proper 
economy, might be made from it, have been 
considered, even by some ministers, as a very 
great resource, which might, at some time or 
another, be applied to the exigencies of the 
state. Government, it has been said, by Uk- 
mg the management of the turnpikes into its 
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own hands, and by employing the soldiers, 
who would work for a very small addition to 
their pay, could keep the roads in good ovder, 
at a much less expense than it can be done by 
trustees, who have no other workmen to em- 
ploy, but such as derive their whole sobiast. 
ence from their wages. A great revenue, 
half a million, perhaps*, it has been pretend- 
ed, mi^t in this manner be gained, without 
laying any new burden upon the people; and 
the turnpike roads might be made to eontri- 
bute to the general expense of the state, in 
the same manner as the posi-offioe does at 
present. 

Tlwt a considerable revenue might be gain- 
ed in thb manner, I have no doubt, thou^ 
probably not near so much as the projedors 
of this plan have supposed. The plan itself, 
however, seems liable to several very impor- 
taut objections. 

First, If the tolls which are levied at the 
turnpikes should ever be considered as one of 
the resources for supplying the exigencies of 
the state, they would certainly be augmented 
as those exigencies were supposed to require. 
According to the policy of Great Britain, 
therefore, they would probably be augmented 
very fast. The facility with which a great 
revenue could be diaivn from tbent, would 
probably encourage administration to recur 
very frequently to this resource. Though it 
may, perhaps, be more than doubtful. whe« 
ther half a million could by any economy be 
saved out of the present tolls, it can scanody 
be doubted, but tlut a million might be saved 
out of them, if they were doubled ; aiMl per- 
hi^ps two millions, if they were triplcdf . This 
great revenue, too^ might be levied without 
the api^Mntmentof a single new officer to col- 
lect and receive it. But the turnpike toUs, 
being continually augmented in this manner, 
inst^ of facilitating the inland commerce ol 
the country, as at present, would soon be- 
come a very great incumbrance upon iu The 
expense of transporting all heavy goods from 
one part of the country to another, would 
soon be so much increased, the market for 
all such goods, consequently, would soon be 
so much narrowed, that their production 
would be in a great measure discouii^«d. 
and the most important branches of die do- 
mestic industry of the country annihilated al- 
together. 

Secondly, A tax upon carriages in pro- 
portion to their weight, though a very equal 
tax when applied to the sole purpose of re- 
pairing the roads, is a very unequal one when 



« Since publishing the two ftnt editioiM of thb tionk, 
1 haTe got gofjd reuoiM to believe tliat all the nuniake 
tolls levied ko Great Briutn do not pnMlaoe a oeu rfr. 
▼etiue that amounts to half a million ; a turn vbich, 
under the management of noreniment, would noi be 
MiflSctent to keep in refiair 6we of the priiKi|«aI roads la 
the kingdom. 

f I have DOW good reoioo to believe that all ttms 
conjectural sums are by much too large. 
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applied to any other purpose, or to supply 
the common exigencies of the state. When 
it is applied to the sole purpose above men- 
tioned, each carriage is supposed to pay ex- 
actly for the wear and tear which that carriage 
occasions of the roads. But when it is ap. 
plied to any other purpose, each carriage is 
supposed to pay for more than that wear and 
tear, and contributes to the supply of some 
other exigency of the state. But as the turn- 
pike toll raises the price of goods in propor- 
tion to their weight and not to their value, it 
is chiefly paid by the consumers of coarse 
and bulky, not by those of precious and light 
commodides. Whatever exigency of the 
ctate, therefore, this tax might be int<:nded 
to f»upply, that exigency would be chiefly 
supplied at the expense of the poor, not of 
the rich; at the expense of those who are 
least able to supply it, not of those who are 
moat able. 

Thirdly, If government should at any time 
neglect the reparation of the high-roads, it 
would be sdll more diflicult, than it is at pre- 
sent, to compel the proper application of any 

part of th3 turnpike tolls. A large revenue 
might thus be levied upon the people, with- 
out any part of it being applied to the only 

purpose to wliich a revenue levied in this 

manner ought ever to be applied. If the 

noeanness and poverty of the trustees of turn- 

pike roads render it somedmes diflicult, at 

presfent, to oblige them to repair their wrong ; 

their wealdi and greatness would reader it 

t«*n times more so in the case which is here 

supposed. 

In France, the funds destined for the re- 

paradoQ of the high-roads are under the im- 
mediate direction of the execudve power. 

Those funds consist, partly in a certain number 

of days labour, which the country people are 

in most parts of Europe obliged to give to the 

reparation of the highways; and partly in 

such a porf^ion of the general revenue of the 

state as the king diooses to spare from his 

other expenses. 

By the ancient law of France, as well as 

by that of most otlier parts of Europe, the 

labour of the country people was under the 

direction of a local or provincial magistracy, 

which had no immediate dependency upon 

the king's council. But, by the present 

practice, both the labour of the country peo- 
ple, and whatever other fund the king may 

choose to assign for the reparation of the 

high-roads in any particular province or ge- 
nerality, are entirely under the management 

of the intendant ; an officer who is appointed 

and removed by the king*s council who re^ 

ceives his orders from it, and is in constant 

correspondence with iL In the progress of 

despotism, the authority of the execudve 

power gradually absorbs that of every other 

power in the state, and assumes to itself the 

management of every branch of revenue 
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which is desdned for any public purpose. In 
France, however, the great post-roads, the 
roads which make the communicadon between 
the principal towns of the kingdom, are in 
general kept in good order; and, in some 
provinces, are even a good deal superior to 
the greater part of the turnpike roads of 
England. But what we call the cross roads, 
that is, the far greater part of the roads in 
the country, are entirely neglected, and are 
in many places absolutely impassable for any 
heavy carriage. In some places it is even 
dangerous to trcvel on horseback, and mules 
are the only conveyance which can safely be 
trusted. The proud minister of an ostenta- 
dous court, may frequently take pleasure in 
execudng a work of splendour and magnifi- 
cence, such as a great highway, which is fre- 
quendy seen by the principal nobility, whose 
applauses not only flatter his vanity, but even 
contribute to support his interest at court. 
But to execute a great number of litde works, 
in which nothing that can be done can make 
any great appearance, or excite the smallest 
degree of admiradon in any traveller, and 
which, in short, have nothing to recommend 
them but their extreme udlity, is a business 
which appears, in every respect, too mean 
and paltry to merit the attention of so great a 
magistrate. Under such an administradon, 
therefore, such works are almost always en- 
drely neglected. 

In China, and in several other governments 
of Asia, the execudve power chai^ itself 
both with the reparation of die high-roads, 
and with the maintenance of the navigable 
canals. In die instructions which are given 
to the governor of each province, those objects, 
it is said, are constantly recommended to 
him, and the judgment which the court forms 
of his conduct is very much regulated by the 
attention which he appears to have paid to this 
part of his instructions. This branch of 
public police, accordingly, is said to be very 
much attended to in all those countries, but 
particularly in China, where the high-roads, 
and still more the navigable canals, it is pre- 
tended, exceed very much every thing of the 
same kind which is known in Europe. Hie 
accounts of those works, however, which have 
been transmitted to Europe, have generally 
been drawn up by weak and wondering tra- 
vellers; frequendy by stupid and lying mis- 
sionaries. If they had been examined by 
more intelligent eyes, and if the accounU of 
them had been reported by more ifaidiful 
witnesses, they would not, perhaps, appear to 
be BO wonderful. The account which Ber- 
nier gives of some works of this kind iu 
Indostan, falls very short of what had been 
reported of them by other travellers, more 
disposed to the marvellous than he was. It 
may too, perhaps, be in those countries, as it 
is in France, where the great roads, the great 
communications, which arc likely to be the 
U 
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sabiecta of eonTenatum at the court and in 
the capital, are attended to. and all the rest 
n^ected. In China, besides, in Indostan, 
and in several other goremments of Asia, 
the revenue of the sovereign arises almost al- 
together from a land tax or land rent, vrhich 
rises or falls with the rise and fall of the 
annual produce of the land. The great in- 
terest of the sovereign, therefore, his revenue, 
is in such countries necessarily and imme- 
diately connected with the cultivation of the 
land, with the greatness of its produce, and 
with the value of its produce. But in order 
to render that produce both as great and as 
valuable as possible, it is necessary to procure 
to it as extensive a market as possible, and 
consequently to establish the freest, the 
easiest, and the least expensive oommunica^ 
tion between all the different parts of the 
country ; which can be done only by means 
of the best roads and the best navigable ca- 
nals. But the revenue of the sovereign does 
not, in any part of Europe^ arise chiefly from 
a land tax or land rent. In all the great 
kingdoms of Europe, perhaps, the greater 
part of it may ultimately depend upon the 
produce of the land : but that dependency is 
neither so immediate nor so evident. In 
Europe, therefore, the sovereign does not feel 
himsdf so directly called upon to promote 
the increase, both in quantity and value of the 
produce of the land, or, by maintaining good 
roads and canals, to provide the most exten- 
sive market for that produce. Hiough it 
should be true, therefore, what I apprehend 
is not a little doubtful, that in some parts of 
Asia this department of the public police is 
Tery properly managed by the executive 
power, there is not the least probability that, 
during the present state of things, it could be 
tolerably managed by that power in any part 
of Europe. 

Even those public works, which are of 
such a nature that they cannot afibrd any re- 
venue for maintaining themselves, but of 
which the conveniency Is nearly confined to 
some particular place or district, are always 
better maintained by a local or provincial re- 
venue, under the management of a local and 
provincial administration, than by the general 
revenue of the state, of which the executive 
power must always have the management. 
Were the streets of London to be lighted and 
paved at the expense of the treasury, is there 
any probability that they would be so well 
lighted and paved as they are at present, or 
even at so small an expense ? The expense, 
besides, instead of being raised by a load tax 
upon the inhabitants of each particular street, 
parish, or district in London, would, in this 
case, be defrayed out of the general revenue 
of the state, and would consequently be rais- 
ed by a tax upon all the inhabitants of the 
kingdom, of whom the greater part derive no 
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sort of benefit from the limiting and paving ol 
the streets of London. 

The abuses whidi sometimes creep into the 
local and provincial administratioa of m. luctl 
and provincial revenue, how enonDou<» soever 
they may appear, are in reality, however, al- 
most always very trifling in compar ti oo U 
those which commonly take place in the ad- 
ministration and expenditure of the revesoe 
of a grej^t empire. They are, besidei, moA 
more easily corrected. Under the local or 
provincial administrati<m of the justices of 
the peace in Great Britain, the six days la- 
bour which the country people are obliged to 
give to the reparation of the highways, is ooc 
always, perhaps, very judiciously applied, but 
it is scarce ever exacted with any cizmm- 
stance of cruelty or oppression. In France, 
under the administration of the inteiidaoti. 
the application is not always noore judicioQs. 
and the exaction is frequently the moi« cntei 
and oppressive. Such corvees, as they ar< 
called, make one of the principal instruments 
of tyranny by which those ofiicers chastise asj 
parish or communeaute, vrfaicfa has had ihe 
misfortune to fall under their di^rfcasare. 



Of the public Works and InstHmiionM wUck arr 
neeet$artf for facilitating particuiar Srwmcka 
of Commerce^ 



The object of the public works and in 
tions above mentioned, is to fadlitate com- 
merce in general. But in order to Haikatot 
some particular branches of it, particular in. 
stitutions are necessary, which again rcquti\ 
a particular and extraordinary expense. 

Some particular branches of cumm ei t e 
which are carried on with barbarous and un 
civilized nations, require extraordinary pro- 
tection. An ordinary store or couotii^- 
bouse could give little security to the good* 
of the merchants who trade to the westeni 
coast of Africa. To. defend them frmn the 
barbarous natives, it is necessary that the 
place where they are deposited should be in 
some measure fortified. The dtaordcrs in 
the government of Indostan have been sap- 
posed to render a like precaution ncccsBarT, 
even among that mild and gentle people; 
and it was under pretence of securing their 
persons and property from violence^ that both 
the English and French East India oon- 
panies were allowed to erect the first foru 
which they possessed in that country. Adob^ 
other nations, whose vigorous government 
will suffer no strangers to possess any fbrtifi. 
ed place vrithin their territory, it may be ne- 
cessary to maintain some ambassador, mi» 
nister, or consul, who may both decide, 
according to their own customs, the diflcr. 
ences arising among his own countrymen; 
and, in their disputes with the natives, kjv 
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by meant of his public cb«ncter, interfere 
with more siitbority and afTord them a more 
powerful protection than they could expect 
firom any private man. The interests of 
commerce have frequently made it necessary 
to maintain ministers in foreign countries, 
where die purposes either of war or alliance 
would not hare required any. The commerce 
of the Turkey company first occasioned the 
establishment of an oixUnary ambassador at 
Constantinople. The first English embassies 
to Russia arose altogether from commercial 
interests. The constant interference with 
those interests, necessarily occasioned between 
the subjects of the different states of Europe, 
has probably introduced the custom of keep 
ingf in all neighbouring countries, ambassa- 
dors or ministers constantly resident, even in 
the time of peace. This custom, unknown to 
ancient times, seems not to be older than the 
end of the fifteenth, or begimiing of the six- 
tecnth century ; that is, than the time when 
commerce fimt began to extend itself to the 
greater part of the nations of Europe, and 
when they first began to attend to its in- 
tcresta. 

It seems not unreasonable, that the extra^ 
ordinary expense which the protection of any 
particular branch of commerce may occasion, 
should be defrayed by a moderate tax upon 
that particular branch; by a moderate fine, 
ior example, to be paid by the traders when 
they first enter into it; or, what is more 
equal, by a particular duty of so much per 
cent, upon the goods lihich they either im- 
port into, or export out of, the particular 
countries with which it is carried on. The 
protection of trade, in general, from pirates 
and freebooters, is said to hare given occasion 
to the first institution of the duties of cus- 
toms. But, if it was thought reasonable to 
by a general tax upon trade, in order to de. 
fray the expense of protecting trade in gene- 
ral, it should seem equally reasonable to lay 
a particular tax upon a particular branch of 
trade* in order to defray the extraordinary 
expense of protecting that branch. 

The protection of trade, in general, has 
always been considered as essential to the 
defence of the commonwealth, and, upon that 
account, a necessary part of the duty <f the 
executive power. The collection and appli- 
cation of the general duties of customs, 
therefore, have always been left to that power. 
But the protection of any particular branch 
of trade is a part of the general protection of 
trade ; a part, therefore, of the duty of that 
power ; and if luuions always acted consi». 
tently, the particular duties leried for the 
purposes of such particular protection, should 
always have been left equally to its disposal. 
But in this respect, as well as in many others, 
nations have not always acted consistently ; 
and in the greater part of the commercial 
of Europe, particular companies of 



merchants have had the address to persuade 
the legislature to entrust to them the perfor- 
mance of this part of the duty of the sove- 
reign, together with all the powers which are 
necessarily connected with it. 

These companies, though they may, per- 
haps, have been us^ul for the first introduc- 
tion of some branches of commerce, by 
making, at their own expense, an experiment 
which the state might not think it prudent to 
make, have in the long-run proved, univer- 
sally, either burdensome or useless, and have 
either mismanaged or confined the trade. 

When those companies do not trade upon a 
joint stock, but are obliged to admit any per- 
son, properly qualified, upon paying a certain 
fine, and agreeing to submit to the regulations 
of the company, each member trading upon 
his own stock, and at his own risk, they are 
called regulated comparucb. When they trade 
upon a joint stock, each men<ber sharing in 
the common profit or loss, in proportion to his 
share in this stock, they are oaUed joint^atock 
companies. Such companies, whether regu- 
lated or joint-stock, sometimes have, and some- 
times have not, exclusive privil^^es. 

Regulated companies resemble, in every re- 
spect, the corporation of trades, so common in 
the cities and towns of all the different coun- 
tries of Europe ; and are a sort of enlarged 
monopolies of the same kind. As no inhabi- 
tant of a town can exercise an incorporated 
trade, without first obtaining his freedom in 
the incorporation, so, in most cases, no subject 
of the state can lawfully carry on any branch 
of foreign trade, for which a regulated com- 
pany is established, without first becoming a 
member of that company. The monopoly is 
more or less strict, according as the terms of 
admission are more or less difficult, and ac» 
cording as the directors of the company have 
more or less authority, or have it more or less 
in th«r power to manage in sudi a manner as 
to confine the greater part of the trade to them- 
selves and their particular friends. In the 
most ancient regulated companies, the privi- 
leges of apprenticeship were the same as in 
other corporations, and entitled the person 
who had served his time to a member of the 
company, to become himself a member, either 
without paying any fine, or upon paying a 
much smaller one than wbrni was exacted of 
other people. The usual corporation spirit, 
wherever the law does not restrain it, prevails 
in all regulated companies. When they have 
been allowed to act according to their natural 
genius, they have always, in order to confine 
the competition to as small a number of per- 
sons as possible^ endeavoured to subject the 
trade to many burdensome regulations. When 
the law has restrained them from doing this, 
they have become altogether useless and insig- 
nificant. 

The regulated companies for foreign oom- 
mcrre which at present subsist in Great Bti> 
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taio, an the ancient merchant-adventurers 
company, now commonly called the Ham- 
burgh company, the Russia company, the 
£astland company, the Turkey company, and 
the African company. 

The terms of admission into the Hamburgh 
company are now said to be quite easy ; and 
the directors either have it not in their power 
to subject the trade to any troublesome re- 
straint or regulations, or, at least, have not of 
late exercised that power. It has not always 
been sa About the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the fine for admission was fifty, and at 
oue time one hundred pounds and the coq. 
duct of the company was said to be extremely 
oppressive. In 164S, in 1645, and in 1^61, 
the clothiers and free traders of the west of 
EngUmd complained of them to parliament, 
as of monopolists, who confined the trade, 
and oppressed the manufactures of the coun- 
try. Though those complaints produced no 
act of parliament, they had probably intimi- 
dated the company so far, as to oblige them to 
reform their conduct. Since that time, at 
least, there have been no complaints against 
them. By the 10± and 1 1th of William HI. 
c. 6, the fine for admission into the Russia 
company was reduced to five pounds ; and by 
the 25th of Charles II. c. 7, that for admis- 
don into the Eastland company to forty shil- 
lings ; while, at the same time, Sweden, Den- 
maik, and Norway, all tlie countries on the 
north side of the Baltic, were exempted from 
their exclusive chauter. The conduct of those 
companies had probably given occasion to those 
two acts of parliament.. Before that time. 
Sir Josiah Child had represented both these 
and the Hamburgh company as extremely op- 
pressive, and imputed to their bad manage- 
ment the low state of the trade, which we at 
that time carried on to the countries compre- 
hended within their respective charters. But 
though such companies may not, in the pre- 
sent times, be very oppressive, they are cer- 
tainly altogether useless. To be merely use- 
less, indeed, is perhaps, the highest eulogy 
which can ever justly be bestowed upon a re- 
gulated company ; and all the three compa- 
nies above mentioned seem, in their present 
state, to deserve this eulogy. 

The fine for admission into the Turkey 
company was formerly twenty-five pounds 
for all persons under twenty-six years of 
age, and fiAy pounds for all persons above 
that age. Nobody but mere merdiants could 
be admitted ; a restriction which excluded 
all shop-keepers and retailers. By a bye- 
law, no British manufactures could be ex- 
ported to Turkey but in the general ships 
of the company; and as those ships sailed 
always from the port of London, this re- 
striction confined the trade to that expensive 
port, and the traders to those who lived in 
l^ndon and in its neighbourhood. By an- 
other bye-law, no person living within twenty 



miles of London, and not fice of the dcy, 
could be admitted a member ; another rescric 
tion which, joined to the foregoing, nceessari- 
ly excluded all but the fretmen of Ldondon. 
As the time for tibe loading and sailing o/ 
those general ships depended altogetiier opoa 
the directors, they could easily fill tbem whk 
their own goods, and those o€ their particuljir 
friends, to the exclusion of others who, ther 
mi^t pretend, had made thor proposals too 
late. In this state of things, therefore, this 
company was, in every respect, a strict and 
oppressive monopoly. Those abuses gave oc- 
casion to the act of the 26th ot Gcotge II. c 
18, reducing the fine for admiasioo to twemy 
pounds for all persons, without any dislinctioa 
of ages, or any restriction, either to mere mer- 
chants, or to the freemen of London; aad 
granting to all such persons the liberty of ex- 
porting, from all the ports of Great Britnn. 
to any port in Turkey, all British goods, of 
which the exportation was not prohibited, up- 
on pajring both the general duties of cuauam, 
and the particular duties assessed for defray- 
ing the necessary expenses of the oompaoy ; 
and submitting, at the same time, to the lav- 
ful authority of the British ambasaador and 
consuls resident in Turkey, and to the bje- 
laws of the company duly ouicted. To pre^ 
vent any oppression by those bye-laws, it w»s 
by the same act ordained, that if any sevea 
members of the company conceived Aemselvcs 
aggrieved by any bye-law which should be 
enacted after the passing of this act, they m%ht 
appeal to the board of trade and plaatatioQs 
(to the authority of which a committee of the 
privy council has now succeeded), provided 
such appeal was brought within twelve months 
after the bye-law was enacted ; and that, if 
any seven members conceived themselves ag- 
grieved by any bye-law which had been enact- 
ed before the passing of this act, they mi^ 
bring a like appeal, provided it was within 
twelve months after the day on which this act 
was to take place. The experience of one 
year, however, may not always be sufiBdcni to 
discover to all the members of a great com- 
pany the pernicious tendency of a particnlar 
bye-law ; and if several of them sbonld aftrr- 
wards discover it, neither the board of trade, 
nor the committee of council, can afilbrd them 
any redress. The object, besides, of the great- 
er part of the bye-laws of all regulated caa». 
panics, as well as of all other coqporations, is 
not so much to oppress those who are already 
members, as to discourage othcn from bccoa>- 
ing so ; which may be done^ not only by a 
high fine, but by many other contrivances. 
The constant view of such companies ts al- 
ways to raise the rate of their own profit as 
high as they can ; to keep the market, both 
for the goods which they export, and for those 
which they import, as much understocked as 
they can ; which can be done only by restnuiw 
ing the competition, or by disroureging ntw 
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Advcntuiera froin entering into the trade. A 
fine, even of twenty pounds, besides, though 
it may not, perhaps, be sufficient to discour- 
age any roan fVom entering into the Turkey 
trade, with an intention to continue in it, may 
be enough to discourage a specuUtive mer. 
chant from hasarding a single adnsnture in iL 
In all trades, the regukr established traders, 
eren though not incorporated, naturally com- 
bine to raise profits, which are noway so like- 
ly to be kept, at all times, down to their pro- 
per lerel, as by the occasional competition of 
speculative adventurers. Hie Turkey trade, 
though in some measure laid open by this act 
of parliament, is still considered by many peo- 
ple aa very far from being altogether free. 
The Turkey company contribute to maintain 
an ambassador and two or three consuls, who, 
like other public ministers, ought to be main- 
tained altogether by the state, and the trade 
laid open to all his majesty's subjects. The 
different taies levied by the company, for this 
and other corporation purposes, might afford 
a revenue much more than sufficient to enable 
a state to maintain such ministers. 

R^ulated companies, it was observed by 
Sir Joaiah Child, though they had frequently 
supported public ministers, had never main 
tained any forts or garrisons in the countries 
to which they traded ; whereas joint-stock 
companies frequently had. And, in reality, 
the fotmer seem to be much more unfit for 
this sort of service than the latter, first, the 
darecton of a regulated company have no par- 
ticular interest in the prosperity of the gene- 
ral trade of the company, for the sake of which 
such forts and garrisons are maintained. The 
decay of that general trade may even frequenU 
ly contribute to the advantage of their own 
private trade ; as, by diminishing the number 
of their competitors, it may enable them both 
tu buy cheaper, and to seU dearer. The di- 
rectors of a joint-stock company, on the con- 
trary, baring only their share in the profits 
which are made upon the common stock com- 
mitted to their management, have no private 
trade of their own, of which the interest can 
be hepanted from that of the general trade of 
the company. Their private interest is con- 
nected with the prosperity of the general trade 
of the company, and with the maintenance of 
the forU and garrisons which are necessary for 
ttt defence. They are mora likely, therafore, 
to have that continual and careful attention 
which that maintenance necessarily requires. 
Secondly, The directon of a joint-stock com- 
pany have always the management of a large 
capital, the joint stock of the company, i 
part of which they may frequently employ, 
with propriety, in building, repairing, and 
maintaining such necessary forts and gairi- 
sons. But the directors of a ragulated com- 
pany, baring the management of no common 
capital, have no other fund to employ in this 
way, but the casual revenue arising from the 



admission fines, and from the corporation du- 
ties imposed upon the trade of the company. 
Though they had the same interest, therefore, 
to attend to the nudntenance of such forts and 
garrisons, they can seldom have the same abi- 
lity to render that attention effectual. The 
maintenance of a public minister, requiring 
scarce any attention, and but a moderate and 
limited expense, is a business much more suit- 
able both to the temper and abilities of a re- 
gulated company. 

Long afVer the time of Sir Josiah Child, 
however, in 1750, a regulated company was 
established, the present company of merchants 
trading to Africa ; which was expressly charg- 
ed at first with the maintenance of all the Bri- 
tish forts and garrisons that lie between Cape 
Blanc and the Cape of Good Hope, and af- 
terwards with that of those only which lie be- 
tween Cape Rouge and the Cape of Good 
Hope. The act which establishes this com- 
pany (the 23d of George II. c. 31), seems to 
have had two distinct objects in view ; first, 
to restrain effectually the oppressive and mo- 
nopoliring spirit which is natural to the direc- 
tors of a regulated company ; and, secondly, 
to force them, as much as possible, to give 
an attention, which is not natural to them, 
towards the maintenance of forts and garri- 
sons. 

For the first of these purposes, the fine for 
admission is limited to forty shillings. The 
company is prohibited from trading in their 
corporate capacity, or upon a joint stock ; from 
borrowing money upon common seal, or from 
laying any restraints upon the trade, which 
may be carried on freely from all places, and 
by all persons being British subjects, and pay- 
ing the fine. The government is in a commit- 
tee of nine persons, who meet at I«ondon, but 
who are chosen annually by the freemen of 
the company at London, Bristol, and Liver- 
pool ; three from each place. No committee- 
man can be continued in office for more than 
three years together. Any committee-man 
might be removed by the board of trade and 
plantations, now by a committee of council, af- 
ter being heard in his own defence. The 
committee are forbid to export negroes from 
Africa, or to import any African goods into 
Great Britain. But as they are charged with 
the maintenance of forts and garrisons, they 
may, for that purpose export from Great Bri- 
tain to Africa goods and stores of different 
kinds. Out of the moneys which they shall 
receive from the company, they are allowed a 
sum, not exceeding eight hundred pounds, for 
the salaries of their clerks and agento at Lon- 
don, Bristol, and Liverpool, the house-rent ot 
their offices at London, and all other expenses 
of management, commission, and agency, in 
England. What remains of this sum, after 
defraying these different expenses, they may 
divide among themselves, as compensation for 
their trouble, in what manner they think pro- 
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per. By this conititutioii, it might have been 
expected, that the spirit of monopoly would 
have been effectually restrained, and the first 
of these purposes sufficiently answered. It 
would seem, howerer, that it bad not. Though 
by the 4th of George III. c 20, the fort of 
Senegal, with all its dependencies, had been 
invested in the company of merchants trading 
to Africa, yet, in the year following (by the 
5th of George III. c 44), not only Senegal 
and its dependencies, but the whole coast, 
from the port of Sallee, in South Barbary, to 
Cape Rouge, was exempted from the jurisdic- 
tion of that company, was vested in the crown, 
and the trade to it declared fiee to all his ma- 
jesty's subjects. The company had been sus- 
pected of restraining the trade and of estab- 
lishing some sort of improper monopoly. It 
is not, however, very easy to conceive how, 
under the regulations of the 23d George II. 
they could do so. In the printed debates of 
the house of commons, not always the most 
authentic records of truth, I observe, how- 
ever, that they have been accused of this. 
The members of the committee of nine being 
all merchants, and the governors and factors 
in their different forts and settlements being 
all dependent upon them, it is not unlikely 
that the latter might have given peculiar at- 
tention to the consignments and commissions 
of the former, which would establish a real 
monopoly. 

For the second of these purposes, the main- 
tenance of the forts and garrisons, an annual 
sum has been allotted to them by parliament, 
generally about L. 13,000. For the proper 
application of this sum, the committee is 
obliged to account annually to the cursitor 
baron of exchequer; which account is after- 
wards to be laid before parliament. But par- 
liament, which gives so little attention to the 
application of millions, is not likely to give 
much to that of L. 13,000 a-year ; and the 
cursitor baron of exchequer, from his profes- 
sion and education, is not likely to be pro- 
foundly skilled in the proper expense of forts 
and garrisons. The captains of his majesty's 
navy, indeed, or any other commissioned of- 
ficers, appointed by the board of admiralty, 
may inquire into the condition of the forts and 
garrisons, and report their observations to that 
board. But that board seems to have no di- 
rect jurisdiction over the committee, nor any 
authority to correct those whose conduct it 
may thus inquire into ; and the captains of 
his majesty's navy, besides, are not supposed 
to be always deeply learned in the science of 
fortification. Removal from an office, which 
can be enjoyed only for the term df three 
years, and of which the lawful emoluments, 
even during that term, are so very small, 
seems to be the utmost punishment to which 
any committee-man is liable, for any fault, 
except direct malversation, or embesslement, 
either of the public money, or of that of the 
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company ; and the fear of the punishment can 
never be a motive of sufficient wdght to fotc» 
continual and careful attention to a buas- 
nesB to which be has no other interest to at- 
tend. The committee are accused of baviii^ 
sent out bricks and stones from £nglaad for 
the reparation of Cape Coast Castle, on the 
coast of Guinea ; a business for whic^ parlia- 
ment had several times granted an extraordi- 
nary sum of money. These bri^s andstosics, 
too, which had thus been sent upon ao kog a 
voyage^ were said to have been of so bad a 
quality, that it was necessary to rebuild, from 
the foundation, the walls which had been re- 
paired with them. The forts and garrnons 
which lie north of Cape Rougc^ are not <mly 
maintained at the expense of the state:, bat are 
under the immediate government of the exe- 
cutive power ; and why those which lie sou^ 
of that cape, and which, too, mre^ in part at 
least, maintained at the expense of the state, 
should be under a different goveromeot, it 
seems not very easy even to imagine a good 
reason. The protection of the Mediterranean 
trade was the original purpose or preteooe of 
the garrisons of Gibraltar and Bfinoroa ; and 
the maintenance and government of those gar- 
risons have always been, very properly, com- 
mitted, not to the Turkey company, but to 
the executive power. In the extent of itado- 
minion consists, in a great measure, the pride 
and dignity of that power ; and it is not very 
likely to fail in attention to what is necessary 
for the defence of that dominicm. The garri- 
sons at Gibraltar and Minorca, accordingiy, 
have never been neglected. Though Minotca 
has been twice taken, and is now probably 
lost for ever, that disaster has never been im- 
puted to any neglect in the executive power. 
I would not, however, be understood to tod- 
nuate, that either of those expensive garrisons 
was ever, even in the smallest d^ree^ neoefr> 
sary for the purpose for which they were ori- 
ginally dismembered from the Spanish mo- 
narchy. That dismemberment, perhaps, never 
served any other real purpose than to alienate 
firom England her natural ally the king of 
Spain, and to unite the two principal brancfaus 
of the house of Bourbon in a much stricter 
and more permanent alliance than tbe tics of 
blood could ever have united them. 

Joint-stock companies, established cither by 
royal charter, or by act of parliament, are SL 
ferent in several respects, not only from re> 
gulated companies, but from private copart- 
neries. 

First, In a private copartnery, no partner, 
without the consent of the company, can 
transfer his share to another person, or intro- 
duce a new member into the company. Each 
member, however, may. upon proper warning, 
withdraw from the copartnery, and demand 
payment from them of his share of tbe com- 
mon stock. In a joint-stock company, on 
the contrary, no member can demand pay* 
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ment of hit share from the company; but 
««ch member can, without their consent, 
transfer bis share to another person, and 
thereby introduce a new member. The va- 
lue of a share in a joint stock is always the 
price which it will bring in the market ; and 
this may be either greater or less in any pro- 
portion, than the sum which its owner stands 
credited for in tlie stock of the company. 

Secondly, In a private copartnery, each 
partner is bound for the debts contracted by 
the company, to the whole extent of his for- 
tune. In a joint-stock company, on the con- 
trary, each partner is bound only to the ex- 
tent of his share. 

Tbe trade of a joint-stock company is al- 
ways managed by a court of directors. This 
court, indeed, is ftequently subject, in many 
respects, to the controul of a general court of 
proprietors. But the greater pirt of these 
proprietors seldom pretend to understand any 
thing of the business of the company ; and 
when tbe spirit of faction happens not to pre- 
vail among them, give themselves no trouble 
about it, but receive contentedly such half<* 
yearly or yearly dividend as Uie directors 
think proper to make to them. This total 
exemption from trouble and from risk, be- 
yond a limited sum, encourages many people 
to become adventurers in joint-stock compa- 
nies, who would, upon no account, haiard 
their fortunes in any private copartnery. 
Sudi companies, therefore, commonly draw 
to themselves much greater stocks, than any 
private copartnery can boast of. The trading 
stock of the South Sea company at one time 
amounted to upwards of tliirty-thrce millions 
eight hundred thousand pounds. The divid- 
ed capital of the Bank of England amounts, 
at present, to ten millions seven hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds. The directors 
of such companies, however, being the ma- 
nagers rather of other people's money than of 
their own, it cannVH well be expected tliat 
they should watch over it with the same an- 
xious vigilance with which the partners in a 
private copartnery frequently watch over their 
own. Like the stewards of a rich man, they 
are apt to consider attention to small matters 
as not for their master's honour, and very 
easily give ""themselves a dispensation from 
having it Negligence and profusion, there- 
fore, must always prevail, more or less, in 
the management of the affairs of such a com- 
pany. It is upon this account, that joint- 
stock companies for foreign trade have seldom 
been able to maintain the competition against 
private adventurers. They have, according- 
ly, very seldom succeeded without an exclu- 
sive privilege ; and frequently have not suc- 
ceeded with one. Without an exclusive pri- 
vilege, they have commonly mismanaged the 
trade. With an exclusive privilege, they 
have both mismanaged and confined it. 

Hie Boyal African company, the prede- 
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cessors of the present African eompany, had 
an exclusive privilege by charter ; but as that 
charter had not been confirmed by act of par- 
liament, the trade, in consequence of the de- 
claration of rights, was, soon after the Revolu* 
tion, laid open to all his majesty's subjects. 
The Hudson's Bay company are, as to their 
legal rights, in the same situation as the 
Royal African company. Their exclusive 
charter has not been confirmed by act of par- 
liamenU The South Sea company, as long 
as they continued to be a trading company, 
had an exclusive privilege confirmed by act 
of imrliamcnt; as have likewise the present 
united company of merchants trading to the 
East Indies. 

The Royal African company soon found 
that they could not maintain the competition 
against private adventurers, whom, notwith- 
standing the declaration of rights, they con- 
tinned for some time to call interlopers, and 
to persecute as such. In 1698, however, the 
private adventurera were subjected to a duty 
of ten per cent, upon almost all the different 
branches of their trade, to be employed by 
tbe company in the maintenance of their forts 
and garrisons. But, notwithstanding this 
heavy tax, the company were still unable to 
maintain the competition. Their stock and 
credit gradually declined. In 1712, their 
debts had become so great, that a particular 
act of parliament was thought necessary, both 
for their security and for that of their credi- 
tors. It was enacted, that the resolution of 
two-thirds of these creditors in number and 
value should bind the rest, both with regard 
to the time which should be allowed to the 
company for the payment of their debts, and 
with regard to any other agreement which it 
might be thought proper to make with them 
concerning tliose debts. In 1 730, their affairs 
were in so great disorder, that they were al- 
together incapable of maintaining their forts 
and garrisons, the sole purpose and pretext 
of their institution. From that year till their 
final dissolution, the parliament judged it n». 
cessary to allow the annual sum of ten thou- 
sand pounds for that purpose. In 1 732, after 
having been for many years losers by the trade 
of carrying negroes to the West Indies, they at 
last resolved to give it up altogetlier; to sell 
to the private traders to America the negroes 
which they purchased upon the coast ; and to 
employ their servants in a trade to the inland 
parts of Africa for gold dust, elephants teeth, 
dyeing drugs, &c. But their success in this 
more confined trade was not greater than in 
their former extensive one. Their affairs 
continued to go gradually to decline, till at 
last, being in every respect a bankrupt com- 
pany, they were dissolved by act of parlia- 
ment, and their forts and garrisons vested in 
the present regulated company of merchants 
trading to Africa. Before the erection of 
the Royal African company, there had been 
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three other joint-stock companies successirelj 
established, one after another, for the African 
trade. They were all equally unsucceisfuU 
They all, bowerer, had exclusiTe charters, 
which, though not confirmed by act of par- 
liament, were in those days supposed to con- 
▼ey a real exclusive privilege. 

Hie Hudson's Bay company, before their 
misfortunes in the late war, had been much 
more fortunate than the Royal African com- 
pany. Their necessary expense is much smal- 
ler. The whole number of people whom they 
maintain in their diflerent settlements and ha- 
bitations, which they have honoured with the 
name of forts, is said not to exceed a hun- 
dred and twenty persons. This number, how- 
ever, is sufficient to prepare Iteforehand the 
cargo of furs and other goods necessary for 
loading their ships, which, on account of the 
ice, can seldom remain above six or eight 
weeks in those seas. This advantage of hav- 
ing a caigo ready prepared, could not, for se- 
veral years, be acquired by private adventur- 
ers ; and without it tliere seems to be no pos- 
sibility of trading to Hudson's Bay. Tlie 
moderate capital of the company, which, it is 
said, does not exceed one hundred and ten 
thousand pounds, may, besides, be sufficient 
to enable them to engross the whole, or almost 
the whole trade and surplus produce, of the 
miserable tliough extensive country compre- 
hended within their charter. No private ad- 
venturers, accordingly, have ever attempted 
to trade to that country in competition with 
them. This company, therefore, have always 
enjoyed an exclusive trade, in fact, though 
they may have no right to it in law. Over 
and above all this, the moderate capital of this 
company is said to be divided among a very 
small number of proprietors. But a joint- 
stock company, consisting of a small number 
of proprietors, with a moderate capital, ap- 
proaches very nearly to the nature of a pri- 
vate copartnery, and may be capable of nearly 
the same degree of vigilance and attention. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if, in 
consequence of these different advantages, the 
Hudson's Bay company had, before tlie late 
war, been able to carry on their trade with a 
considerable degree of success. It does not 
seem probable, however, that their profits ever 
approached to what the late Mr Dobbs ima- 
gined them. A much more sober and judi- 
cious writer, Mr Anderson, author of the His- 
torical and Chronolo<;ica] Deduction of Com- 
merce, very justly observes, that upon exa- 
mining the accounts which Mr Dobbs hirabelf 
has given for several years together, of tlieir 
exports and imports, and upon making proper 
allowances for their extraordinary risk and 
expense, it does not appear tliat their profits 
deserve to be envied, or that tliey can much, 
if at all, exceed tlie ordinary profits of trade. 

The Soutli Sea company never had any forts 
or garrisons to maintain, and therefore were 



entirely exempted from one great t 
which other joint-stock companies for fereipi 
trade are subject ; but they bad an immcmc 
capita] divided among an immense ntmnber vf 
proprietors. It was naturally to be expected, 
therefore, that folly, negligence, and prafa> 
sion, should prevail in the* whole mvnagcsnnt 
of their aflaira. The knavery and extrtfa- 
gance of their stock .jobbing projects are suf- 
ficiently known, and the expbeatioa of tlicsn 
would be foreign to the present suliject. Their 
mercantile projects were not much better coo- 
ducted. Ilie first trade which they engaged 
in, was that of supplying the SpaintA West 
Indies with negroes, of which (in consequence 
of what was called the Assiento Contract grant- 
ed them by the treaty of Utrecht) they had 
the exclusive privilege. But aa it was not 
expected that much profit could be made by 
this trade, both the Portuguese and French 
companies, who had enjoyed it upon the sane 
terms before them, having been ruined by it. 
they were allowed, as compensation, to send 
annually a ship of a certain burden, to trade 
directly to the Spanish West Indies^ Of the 
ten voyages which this annual ship was allowed 
to make, they are said to have gained consider- 
ably by one, that of the Royal Caroline, ia 
1731 ; and to have been losers, more or len, 
by almost all the rest. Their ill success was 
imputed, by their factors and agents, to the 
extortion and oppression of the Spanish go- 
vernment ; but was, perhaps, principally owing 
to the profusion and depredations of those ver^ 
factors and agents ; some of whom are said to 
have acquired great fortunes, even in one year. 
In 1734, the company petitioned the king, thax 
they might be allowed to dispose of the tnde 
and tonnage of their annual ship, on account 
of the little profit which they made by it, and 
to accept of such equivalent as they could ob- 
tain from the king of Spain. 

In ! 724, this company had undertaken the 
whale fishery. Of this, indeed, they had no 
monopoly ; but as long as they carried it oo, 
no other British subjects appear to have en- 
gaged in it. Of the eight voyages which their 
sliips made to Greenland, they were gainers 
by one, and loseis by all the rest. Afto* their 
eighth and last voyage, when they had sold 
their ships, stores, and utensils, they found 
that their whole loss upon this branch, capital 
and interest included, amounted to upward* 
of two hundred and thirty-seven thousand 
pounds. 

In 1722, this company petitioned the par- 
liament to be allowed to divide their immeme 
capital of more than thirty-three millions eight 
hundred thousand poundls, the whole of wliicfa 
had been lent to government, into two equsl 
parts; the one half, or upwards of sixb?rti 
millions nine hundred thousand (xtunds, to tw 
put upon the same footing with other govern- 
ment annuities, and not to be subject to the 
debte contracted, or losses incurml, by the 
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directors of the company, in the prosecution pounds, and of which fifty pounds was a share, 
of their mercantile projects ; the other half to ' was not so exorbitant, nor their dealings so 



remain as before, a trading stock, and to be 
«ul]ject to those debts and losses. The pe- 
tition was too reasonable not to be granted. 
In 1 733, they again petitioned the parliament, 
that three-fourths of thor trading stock might 
be turned into annuity stock, and only one- 
fonrth remain as trading stock, or exposed to 
the haxards arising from the bad management 
of their directors. Both their annuity and 
trading stocks had, by this time, been reduced 
man than two millions each, by several dif- 
ferent payments from government ; so that this 
fourth amounted only to L. 3,668,784 : 8 : 6. 



extensive, as to afford either a pretext for gross 
negligence and profusion, or a cover to gross 
malvenation. Notwithstanding some extras 
ordinary losses, occasioned partly by the ma- 
lice of the Dutch East India company, and 
partly by other accidents, they carried on for 
many years a successful trade. But in pro- 
cess of time, when the principles of liberty 
were better understood, it became every day 
more and more doubtful, how far a royal 
charter, not confirmed by act of parliament, 
could convey an exclusive privilege. Upon 
this question the decisions of the courta of jus- 



In 1748, all the demands of the company up- tice were not uniform, but varied with the au- 
on the king of Spain, in consequence of the i thority of government, and the humours of the 
asAiento contract, were, by the treaty of Aix- ■ times. Interlopers multiplied upon them ; 
lA-Chapelle, given up for what was supposed and towards the end of the reign of Charles 
an equivalent. An end was put to their trade . II., through the whole of that of James II., 
with the Spanish West Indies; the remainder I and during a part of that of William III., re- 
of their tnuling stock Mras turned into nn an- j duced them to great distress. In 1698, a pro- 
nuity stock ; and the company ceased, in every posal was made to parliament, of advancing 
respect, to be a trading company. I two millions to government, at eight per cent. 

It ought to be observed, that in the trade { provided the subscribers were erected into a 
which the South Sea company carried on by new East India company, with exclusive pri- 



means of their annual ship, the only trade by 
which it ever was expected that they could 
make any considerable profit, they were not 
vrithout competitors, either in the foreign or 
in the home market At Carthagena, Porto 
B«llo, and La Vera Cms, they had to en- 
counter the competition of the Spanish mer- 
chants, who brought from Cadis to those mar. 
kets European goods, of tlie same kind with 
tiic outward cargo of their ship ; and in Eng- 
land they had to encounter that of the Eng- 
lish merchants, who imported from Cadis 
goods of the Spanish West Indies, of the same 
kind with the inward cargo. The goods, both 
of the Spanish and English merchants, indeed, 
were, perhaps, subject to higher duties. But 
the loss occasioned by the negligence, profu- 
sion, and malversation of the servants of the 
company, had probably been a tax much hea- 
vier than all those duties. That a joint-stock 
company should be able to carry on success- 
fully any branch of foreign trade, when pri- 
vate adventurers can come into any sort of 
open and fair competition with them, seems 
contrary to all experience. 

The old English East India company was 
estoblished in 1600, by a charter from Queen 
Elisabeth. In the first twelve voyages which 
they fitted out for India, they appear to have 
traded as a regulated company, with separate 
stocks, though only in the general ships of the 
company. In 1612, they united into a joint 
stock. Their charter was exclusive, and, 
though not confirmed by act of parliament, 
was in those days supposed to convey a real 
exclusive privilege. For many years, there, 
fore, they were not much disturbed by inter- 
lopers. Their capital, which never exceeded 
hundred and fourty-four thousand 



vileges. The old East India company offer- 
ed seven hundred thousand pounds, nearly the 
amount of their capital, at four per cent, upon 
the same conditions. But such was at that 
time the state of public credit, that it was more 
convenient for government to borrow two mil. 
lions at eight per cent, than seven hundred 
thousand pounds at four. The proposal of 
the new subscribers was accepted, and a new 
East India company established in conse- 
quence. The old East India company, how- 
ever, had a right to continue their trade till 
1701. They had, at the same time, in the 
name of their treasurer, subscribed very art- 
fully three hundred and fifteen thousand 
pounds into the stock of the new. By a ne- 
gligence in the expression of the act of par- 
liament, which vested the East India trade in 
the subscribers to this loan of two millions, it 
did not appear evident that they were all ob- 
liged to unite Into a joint stock. A few pri- 
vate traders, whose subscriptions amounted 
only to seven thousand two hundred pounds, 
insisted upon the privilege of trading separate- 
ly upon their own stocks, and at their own 
risks. The old East India company had a 
right to a separate trade upon their own stock 
till 1701 ; and they had likewise, both before 
and after that period, a right, like that of 
other private traders, to a separate trade upon 
the three hundred and fifteen thousand iiounds, 
which they had subscribed into the stock o 
the new company. The competition of the 
two companies with the private traders, and 
with one another, is said to have well nigh 
ruined both. Upon a subsequent occasion, in 
1730, when a proposal was made to parlia- 
ment for putting the trade under the manage- 
in .'nt of a regulated company, and therebv 
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layiDg it in boom measure open, the East Iiw 
dia company, in opposition to this proposal, 
represented, in very strong terms, what had 
bc«n, at this time, the miserable effects, as 
they thou^t them, of this competition. In 
India, they said, it raised the price of goods 
so high, thist they were not worth the buying ; 
and in England, by OYerstocking the market, 
it sunk their price so low, that no profit could 
be made by them. That by a more plentiful 
supply,' to the great advantage and conrenien. 
cy of the public, it must have reduced very 
much the price of India goods in the English 
market, cannot well be doubted ; but that it 
should have raised very much their price in 
the Indian market, seems not very probable, 
as all the extraordinary demand which that 
competition could occasion must have been 
but as a drop of water in the immense ocean 
of Indian commerce. The increase of de- 
mand, besides, though in the beginning it may 
sometimes raise the price of goods, never fails 
to lower it in the long-run. It encourages 
production, and thereby increases the compe-. 
tidon of the producers, who, in order to un- 
dersell one another, have recourse to new di- 
visions of labour and new improvements of 
art, which might never otherwise have been 
thought of. Tlie. miserable effects of which 
the company complained, were the cheapness 
of consumption, and the encouragement given 
to production f precisely the two effects which 
it is the great business of political economy to 
promote. The oompetition« however, of which 
they gave this doleful account, bad not been 
allowed to be of long continuance. In 1 702, 
the two companies were^ in some measure, 
united by an indenture tripartite, to which the 
queen was the third party; and in 1708, they 
were by act of parliament, perfectly consoli- 
dated into one company, by their present 
name of the United Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies. Into thb act it 
was thought worth while to insert a olause, 
allowing the separate traders to continue their 
trade till Michaelmas 1711 ; but at the same 
time empowering the directors, upon three 
years notice, to redeem' their little capital of 
seven thousand two hundred pounds, and 
tliereby to convert the whole stock of the com- 
pany into a joint stock. By tlie same act, the 
capital of the company, in consequence of a 
new loan to government, was augmented from 
two millions to three millions two hundred 
thousand pounds. In 174S, the company ad< 
vanced another million to government. But 
this million being raised, not by a call upon 
the proprietors, biU by selling annuities and 
contracting bond-debts, it did not augment 
the stock upon which the proprietors could 
claim a dividend. It augmented, however, 
their trading stock, it being equally liable 
with the other three millions two hundred 
thousand pounds, to the losses sustained, and 
debts contracted by the company in prosecu- 
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tion of their mercantile pnjects. From 1706, 
or at least from 1711, this company, being 
delivered from ail competitors, and fully es- 
tsblished in the monopc^y of the English 
lerce to the East Indies, carried on a 
succesful trade, and from their profits, made 
annually a moderate diridend to their pn^wie- 
ton. During the French war, which began 
in 1741, the ambition of Mr. Dupleix, the 
French governor of Pondicberry, involved 
them in the wars of the Camatic, and in the 
politics of the Indian princes. After i 
signal successes, and equally signal 
they at last lost Madras, at that time their 
principal settlement in India. It was resfeor. 
ed to them by the treaty of Aix-U-ChapcUe ; 
and, about this time the spirit of war and 
conquest seems to have taken poaseasioa of 
their servants in India, and never since to 
have left them. During the French war, 
which began in 1 755, their arms partook of 
the general good fortune of tfaoae of Great 
Britain. They defended Madras, took Poo- 
dicherry, recovered Calcutta, and acquired the 
revenues of a rich and extensive territory, a- 
mounting, it was then said, to upwards of 
three millions a-year. Tliey remained for 
several yean in quiet possession of this rwe- 
nue; but in 1767, administration laid claim 
to their territtvial acquisitions, and the rev». 
nue arising from them, as of right belonging 
to the crown ; and the company, in compcn- 
cation for this claim, agreed to pay to govern, 
ment four hundred thousand pounds a-year. 
They had, before this, gradually augmented 
their diridend from about six to ten per cent. ; 
that is, upon their capital of three millioBs 
two hundred thousand pounds, they had ia 
creased it by a hundred aiwi twcnty.«iglif 
thousand pounds, or had raised it from one 
hundred and ninety-two thousand to three 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds a-yesr. 
They were attempting about this time to raise 
it stUl further, to twelve and a.-haif per ceaL, 
which would have made their annual psy- 
ments to their proprietors equal to what they 
had agreed to pay annually to government, or 
to four hundred thousand pounds a-ycar. 
But during the two yean in whidi their a- 
greement with government was to take place, 
they were restrained from any further increase 
of dividend by two successive acts of parlia- 
ment, of which the otiject was to enable them 
to make a speedier progress in the paymcsi 
of their debts, which were at thb tune csti. 
mated at upwards of six or seven miifioos 
sterling. In 1769, they renewed their agree- 
ment with government for five years more, 
and stipulated, that during the course of that 
period, they should be allowed gradually to 
increase their dividend to twelve and a-haif 
per cent ; never increasing it, however, more 
than one per cent, in one year. This increase 
of dividend, therefore^ when it bad risen to iti 
utmost height, could augment their 
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payments, to their proprieton and goremment 
together, but by six hundred and eight thou, 
sand pounds, beyond what they had been be> 
fore their Ute territorial acquisitions. What 
the gross revenue of those territorial aoquisi> 
tiooa was supposed to amount to, has already 
been mentioned ; and by an account brought 
by the Cruttenden East Indiaman in 1769, 
the neat lerenue, clear of all deductions and 
military charges, was stated at two millions 
forty-eight thousand seven hundred and forty- 
seven pounds. They were said, at the same 
time, to possess another revenue, arising part- 
ly from lands, but chiefly from the customs 
established at their different settlements, a- 
mounting to four hundred and thirty-nine 
thousand pounds. The profits of their trade, 
too, according to the evidence of their chair, 
man before the house of commons, amount- 
ed, at this time, to at least four hundred thou- 
sand pounds a-year ; according to that of their 
accountant, to at least five hundred thousand ; 
according to the lowest account, at least equal 
to the highest dividend that was to be paid to 
their proprietors. So great a revenue might 
certainly have afforded an augmentation of six 
hundred and eight thousand pounds in their 
annual payments ; and, at the same time, have 
left a large sinking fund, sufficient for the 
speedy reduction of their debt. In 177S, 
however, thdr debts instead of being redu. 
ced, were augmented by an arrear to the trea- 
sury in the payment of the four hundred thou- 
sand pounds ; by another to the custom-house 
for duties unpaid ; by a large debt to the 
bank, for money borrowed ; and by a fourth, 
for bills drawn upon them from India, and 
wantonly accepted, to the amount of upwards 
of twelve hundred thousand pounds. The 
distress which these accumulated claims 
brought upon them, obliged them not only to 
reduce all at once their dividend to six per 
cent, but to throw themselves upon the mercy 
of govetnment, and to supplicate, first, a re- 
lease from the further payment of the stipu- 
lated four hundred thousand pounds a-year ; 
and, secondly, a loan of fourteen hundred 
thousand, to save them from immediate bank- 
ruptcy. The great increase of their fortune 
had, it seems, only served to furnish their ser- 
vants with a pretext for greater profusion, and 
a cover for greater malversation, than in pro- 
portion even to that increase of fortune. The 
conduct of their servants in India, and the ge^ 
ncral state of their affairs both in India and in 
Europe, became the sulijcct of a parliamen- 
tary inquiry: in consequence of which, se- 
veral very imporunt alterations were made in 
the constitution of their government, both at 
home and abrwid. In India, their principal 
settlements of Madras, Bombay, and Calcut- 
ta, which had before been altogether indepen- 
dent of one another, were subjected to a go • 
vemor-general, assisted by a council of four 
parliament assuming to itself the, 
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first nomination of this governor and council, 
who were to reside at Calcutta ; that city hav- 
ing now become, what Madras was before, the 
most important of the Eaglish settlements in 
India. The court of the Mayor of Calcutta, 
originally instituted for the trial of mere .utile 
causes, which arose in the city and neighbour- 
hood, had gradually extended its jurisdiction 
with the extension of the empire. It was now 
reduced and confined to the original purpose 
of its institution. Instead of it, a new su. 
preme court of judicature was established, con- 
sisting of a chief justice and three judges, to 
be appointed by the crown. In Europe, the 
qualification necessary to entitle a proprietor 
to vote at their general courts was raised, from 
five hundred pounds, the original price of a 
share in the stock of the company, to a thou- 
sand pounds. In order to vote upon this qua- 
lification, too, it was declared necessary, that 
he should have possessed it, if acquired by his 
own purchase, and not by inheritance, for a^ 
least one year, instead of six months, the term 
requisite before. Hie court of twenty-four 
directors had before been chosen annually; 
but it was now enacted, that each director 
should, for the future, be chosen for four 
years ; six of them, however, to go out of of- 
fice by rotation every year, and not be capable 
of being re-chosen at the election of the six 
new directors for the ensuing year. In con- 
sequence of these alterations, the courts, both 
of the proprietors and directors, it was expect- 
ed, would be likely to act with more dignity 
and steadiness than they had usually done be. 
fore. But it wems impossible, by any alte- 
rations, to render those courts, in any respect, 
fit to govern, or even to share in the govern* 
ment of a great empire ; because the greater 
port of their members must alwajrs have too 
little interest in the prosperity of that empire, 
to give any serious attention to what may pro> 
mote it. Frequently a man of great, some- 
times even a man of small fortune, is willing 
to purchase a thousand pounds share in India 
stock, merely for the influence which he ex- 
pects to aquire by a vote in the court of pro- 
prietors. It gives him a share, though not 
in the plunder, yet in the appointment of the 
plunderers of India; the court of directors, 
though they make that appointment, being ne- 
cessarily more or less under the influence of 
the proprietors, who not only elect those di. 
rectors, but sometimes over-rule the appoint- 
ments of their servants in India. Ph>vided 
he can enjoy this influence for a few years, and 
thereby provide for a certain number of his 
friends, he frequently cares little about the di- 
vidend, or even about the value of the stock 
upon which his vote is founded. About the 
prosperity of the great empire, in the govern- 
ment of which that vote gives him a share, he 
seldom cares at all. No other sovereigns* ever 
were, or, fWxn the nature of things, ever could 
be^ so perfectly indiflferent about the happiness 
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or misery of their subjects, the improirciiient 
or waste of their dominions, the glory or dis- 
grace of their administration, as, from imsist. 
ible moral causes, the greater part of the pro- 
prietors of such a mercantile company are, and 
necessarily must be. Hits indifierenoe, too, 
was more likely to be increased than diminish- 
ed by some of the new regulations which were 
made in consequence of the parliamentary in- 
quiry. By a resolution of the house of com- 
mons, for example, it was declared, that when 
the L. 1,400,000 lent to the company by go- 
vernment, should be paid, and their bond-did>ts 
be reduced to L. 1,500,000, they might then, 
and not till then, divide eight per oenL upon 
their capiul ; and that whatever remained of 
their revenues and neat profits at home should 
be divided into four parts ; three of them to 
be paid into the exchequer for the use of the 
public, and the fourth to be reserved as a fund, 
either for the further reduction of their bond- 
debts, or for the discharge of other contingent 
exigencies which the company might labour 
under. But if the company weiv bad stew- 
ards and bad sovereigns, when the whole of 
their neat revenue and profiu belonged to 
themselves, and were at their own disposal, 
they were surely not likely to be better when 
three-fourths of them were to belong to other 
people, and the other fourth, though to be 
laid out for the benefit of the company, yet to 
be so under the inspection and with the ap- 
probation of other people. 

It might be more agreeable to the company, 
that their own servants and dependants should 
have either the pleasure of wasting, or the 
profit of embezzling, whatever surplus might 
remain, after paying the proposed dividend of 
eight per cent, than that it should come into 
the hands of a set of people with whom those 
resolutions could scarce fail to set them in 
some measure at variance. The interest of 
those servants and dependants might so far 
predominate in the court of proprietors, as 
sometimes to dispose it to support the authors 
of depredations which had been committed 
in direct violation of its own autliority. 

With the majority of proprietors, the support I company, and the trade to be laid open to sU 
even of the audiority of their own court I the subjects of the state. By a perpetual 
might sometimes be a matter of less conse- monopoly, all the other subjects of the state 
quence than the support of those who had set i are taxed very absurdly in two dififerent ways : 
that authority at defiance. | first, by the high price of goods, which, in 

The regulations of 1773, accordingly, did the case of a free trade, they could buy much 
not put an end to the disorder of Uie com- 1 cheaper ; and, secondly, by their total cxdtt- 
pany*s government in India. Notwithstand- ; sion from a branch of business which it mi^t 
ing that, during a momentary fit of good con- be both convenient and profitable for many 
duct, they had at one time collected into the of them to carry on. It is for the most 
treasury of Calcutta inore than L.S,000,000 1 worthless of all purposes, too, that they arv 
sterling ; notwithstanding that they bad after- ■ taxed in this manner. It is merely to enaUe 
wards extended dther their dominion or their I the company to support the negligence^ pro- 
depredations ovi!r a vast accession of some of fusion, and malversation of their own scr- 



consequence of those disorders, the oompaay 
is now (1784) in greater diatreaa than evrr; 
in order to prevent immeriiafr bank- 
ruptcy, is once more reduced to supplicate 
the assistance of government. Diircrent 
plans have been proposed by the diflferent 
parties in parliament for the better 
ment of its affiurs; and all those plans i 
to agree in supposing, what was indeed al- 
ways abundantly evident, that it is aHogctho- 
unfit to govern iu territorial pfwuLwiiwn 
Even the company itself seems to be con- 
vinced of its own incapacity so far, and seems, 
upon that account willing to give them np to 
government. 

With the right of possessing fbets and gar- 
risons in distant and barbarous countries, is 
necessarily connected the right of nuking 
peace and war in those countrica. The 
joint-atock companies, which have had the 
one right, have constantly exercised the other, 
and have frequently had it expressly confer. 
red upon them. How unjustly, how capri- 
ciously, how cruelly, they have oommooly 
exercised it, is too well known from recent 
experience. 

When a company of merchante undertake, 
at their own risk and expense, to establish a 
new trade with some remote and barbarous 
nation, it may not be unreasonable to incor- 
porate them into a joint-atock company^ and 
to grant them, in case of their sucoesa, a mo- 
nopoly of the trade for a certain number oi 
years. It is the easiest and most natural 
way in which the state can recompense them 
for hazarding a dangerous and expensive ex- 
periment, of which the public is afterwards to 
reap the benefit. A temporary monopoly 
of this kind may be rindicated, upon the 
same principles upon which a like monopoly 
of a new machine is granted to its inventor, 
and that of a new book to iu author. But 
upon the expiration of the term, the mono- 
poly ought certainly to determine ; the forts 
and garrisons, if it was found necessary to 
establish any, to be taken into the hands at 
government their value to be paid to die 



the richest and most fertile countries in India, 
all was wasted and destroyed. They found 
tliemselves altogether unprepared to stop or 
resist the incuruon of Hvder Ali and in 



vants, whose disorderly conduct seldom allua^ 
the dividend of the company to exceed the 
ordinary rate of profit in trades which are 
altr^retlier free, and very frequently makes a 
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f^ll even a good deal Bbort of that rate. 
Without a monopoly, howeTer, a joint-stock 
company, it would appear from eiperience, 
cannot long carry on any branch of foreign 
trade. To buy in one market, in order to 
sell with pro6t in another, when there are 
many competitors in both; to watch over, 
not only the occasional variations in the de> 
mand, but the much greater and more fre- 
quent variations in the competition, or in the 
supply which that demand is likely to get 
from other people ; and to suit with dexte- 
rity and judgment both the quantity and qua- 
lity of each assortment of goods to all these 
circumstances, Is a species of warfare, of which 
the operations are continually changing, and 
which can scarce ever be conducted success- 
fully* without such an unremitting exertion 
of vigilance and attention as cannot long be 
expected from the directors of a joint-stock 
company. The East India company, upon 
the redemption of their funds, and the expir- 
atioo of their exclusive privilege, have a 
right, by act of parliament, to continue a 
corporation with a joint stock, and to trade in 
their corporate capacity to the East Indies, 
in common with the rest of their fellow sub- 
jects. But in this situation, the superior vi 
iplance and attention of a private adventurer 
would, in all probability, soon make them 
weary of the trade. 

An eminent French author, of great know- 
ledge in matters of political economy, the 
Abb^ Morellet, gives a list of fifty-five joint, 
stock' companies for foreign trade, which have 
been established in different parts of Europe 
since the year 1600^ and which, according 
to him, have all failed from mismanagement, 
notwithstanding they had exclusive privilege 
He has been misinformed with regard to the 
history of two or three of them, which were 
not joint-stock companies and have not fail- 
ed. But, in compensation, there have been 
several joint-stock companies which have fail- 
ed» and which he has omitted. 

The only trades which it seems possible for 
a joint-stock company to carry on successful- 
ly, without an exclusive privilege, are those, 
of which all the operations are capable of 
being reduced to what is called a routine, or 
to such a uniformity of metliod as admits 
of little or no variation. Of this kind is, 
6r«t, the banking trade ; secondly, the trade 
of insurance from fire and from sea risk, and 
capture in time of war ; thirdly, the trade of 
making and maintaining a navigable cut or 
canal ; and, fourthly, the similar trade of 
bringing water for the supply of a great city. 
Tbough the principles of the banking trade 
may appear somewhat abstruse, the practice 
is capable of being reduced to strict rules. 
To depart upon any occasion from those 
'ules, in consequence of some flattering spe- 
mlation of extnordinary gain, is almost al- 
ways extremely dangerous and frequently 
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fatal to the banking company which attempts 
it. But the constitution of joinUstock com- 
panies renders them in general, more tena- 
cious of established rules than any private 
copartnery. Such companies, therefore, seem 
extremely well fitted for this trade. The 
principal banking companies in Europe, ac- 
cordingly, are joint-stock companies, many 
of which manage their trade very successfully 
without any exclusive privilege. The bank 
of England has no otlier exclusive privilege, 
except that no other banking company in 
England shall consist of more than six per- 
sons. The two banks of Edinburgh are 
joint-stock companies, without any exclusive 
privil^e. 

The value of the risk, either from fire, or 
from loss by sea, or by capture, though it 
cannot, perhaps, be calculated very exactly, ad- 
mits, however, of such a gross estimation, as 
renders it, in some degree, reducible to strict 
rule and method. The trade of insurance, 
therefore, may be carried on successfully by a 
joint-atock company, without any exclusive 
privilege. Neither the London Assurance, 
nor the Royal Exchange Assurance com- 
panies, have any such privilege 

When a narigable cut or canal has been 
once made, the management of it becomes 
quite simple and easy, and it is reducible to 
strict rule and method. Even the making of 
it is BO, as it may be contracted for with iin- 
dertakers, at so much a mile, and so much a 
lock. The same thing may be said of a ca- 
nal, an aqueduct, or a great pipe for bringing 
water to supply a great city. Such under- 
takings, therefore, may be, and accordingly 
frequently are, very successfully managed by 
joint-stock companies, without any exclusive 
privilege. 

To establish a joint-stock company, how- 
ever, for any undertaking, merely because 
such a company might be capable of manag- 
ing it successfully ; or, to exempt a particu- 
lar set of dealers from some of the general 
laws which take place with regard to all their 
neighbours, merely because they might be 
capable of thriving, if they had such an 
exemption, would certainly not be reasonable. 
To render such an establishment perfectly 
reasonable, with the circumstance of being 
reducible to strict rule and method, two other 
circumstances ought to concur. First, it 
ought to appear with the clearest evidence, 
that the undertaking is of greater and more 
general utility than the greater part of com- 
mon trades ; and, secondly, that it requires a 
greater capital than can easily be collected 
into a private copartnery. If a moderate 
capital were sufficient, the great utility of the 
underuking would not be a suflScient rea&on 
for establishing a joint-stock company ; be- 
cause, in this case, the demand for what it 
was to produce, would readily aiid easily be 
supplied by private adventurers. In the four 
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trades abore mentioned, both those drcuni- 
stances concur. 

The great and general utility of the bank- 
ing trade, when prudently managed, has been 
fully explained in the second book of this 
Inquiry. But a public bank, which is to 
support public credit, and, upon particular 
emergencies, to advance to gOTemroent the 
whole produce of a tax, to t^ amount, per- 
haps, of several millions, a year or two before 
it comes in, requires a greater cental than 
can easily be collected into any private co- 
partnery. 

The trade of insurance gives great security 
to the fortunes of private people, and, by 
dividing among a great many that loss which 
would ruin an individual, inakes it fall light 
and easy upon the whole society. In order 
to give this security, however, it is necessary 
that the insurers should have a very large 
capital. Before the establishment of the two 
joinUstock companies for insurance in Lon- 
don, a list, it is said, was laid before the at- 
torney-general, of one hundred and 6fty pri- 
vate iusurers, who had fiuled in the course of 
a few years. 

That navigable cuts and canals, and the 
works which are sometimes necessary for 
supplying a great city with water, are vi 
great and general utility, while, at the same 
time, they frequently require a greater expense 
than suits the fortunes of private people, is 
sufficiently obvious. 

Except the four trades above mentioned, I 
have not been able to recollect any other, in 
which all the three circumstances requisite for 
rendering reasonable the establishment of a 
joint-stock company conctur. The English 
copper company of London, the lead-smelt- 
ing company, the glass-grinding company, 
have not even the pretext of any great or 
singular utility in the object which they pur- 
sue ; nor does the puisuit of that object seem 
to require any expense unsuitable to the for- 
tunes of many private men. Whether the 
trade which those companies carry on, is r^ 
dudble to such strict rule and method as to 
render it fit for the management of a joint- 
stock company, or whether they have any 
reason to boast of their extraordinary profit^ 
I do not pretend to know. The mine-adven- 
turers company has been long ago bankrupt. 
A share in the stock of the British Unen 
company of Edinburgh sells, at present, very 
much below par, though less so than it did 
some years ago. The joint-stock companies, 
which are established for the public-spirited 
purpose of promoting some particular manu- 
facture, over and above managing their own 
affairs ill, to the diminution of the general stock 
of the society, can, in other respects, scarce 
ever fail to do more harm than good. Not- 
withstanding the most upright intentions, the 
unavoidable partiality of their directors to 
particular branches of the manufacture, of 



which the undertakers mislead and 
upon them, is a real discouragement to tfai 
rest, and necessarily breaks, move or less, tlia 
natural proportion which would ocbowi* 
establish itself between judicious industry and 
profit, and whidi, to the general indualzy d 
the country, b of all ena mi a g emeiits the 
greatest and the most effectuaL 



ABT. n. — Of the JSxpetue if the Iiutiimtiam 
for the EduaUion if FoicM. 

The institutions for the education of the 
youth may, in the same manner, fbmish a 
revenue sufficient for defraying their own ex- 
pense. The fee or honorary, which the 
scholar pays to the master, nafnrally consti- 
tutes a revenue of this kind. 

Even where the reward of the master docs 
not arise altogether from this natural revenue, 
it still is not necessary that it should be de- 
rived from that general revenue of the so- 
ciety, of which the collection and applicabon 
are, in most countries, assigned to the exe- 
cutive power. Through the greater part of 
Europe, accordingly, the endowmcm of 
schools and colleges makes either no cliaige 
upon that general revenue, or bat a very 
small one. It everywhere arises chiefly from 
some local or provindal revenue, from the 
rent of some landed estate, or from the in- 
terest of some sum of money, allocscd and 
put under the management of trustees Ibr 
this particular purpose^ sometimes by the so- 
verdgn himself, and sometimes by aosne pri- 
vate donor. 

Have those public endowments oontribated 
in general, to promote the end of their insti- 
tution ? Have they contributed to enoonrage 
the diligence, and to improve the abilidcs, of 
the teachers ? Have they directed the ooune 
of education towards objects more useful, 
both to the individual and to the public, than 
those to which it would naturally have gone 
of its own accord ? It should not seem veiy 
difficult to give at least a probable answer to 
each of those questions. 

In every profession, the exertion of the 
greater part of those who exerdae it, is al- 
ways in proportion to the necessity they arc 
under of making that exertion. This oeces> 
sity is greatest vnth those to wiiom the cmo- 
luments of their profession are die only 
source from which they expect their fortune, 
or even their ordinary revenue and snbaisu 
ence. In order to acquire this fbrtnnc^ or 
even to get this subsisten c e, they must, in the 
course of a year, execute a certain quantity 
of work of a known value ; and, vrfaere the 
competition is free, the ri valship ofcompetitots, 
who are all endeavouring to justle one another 
out of employment, obliges every man in en- 
deavour to execute his work with a cvtsin 
degree of exactness. Tbegreatncasof tfaeoU 
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jccU which are to be acquired by tuccess in 
lome particular proreaaions may, no doubt, 
•ometimes animate the exertions of a few men 
fji extraordinary spirit and ambition. Great 
objects, however, are evidently not necessary, 
in order to occasion the greatest exertions. 
Rivakhip and emulation reader excellency, 
even in mean professions, an object of amiii- 
cion, and frequently occasion tlie very great- 
est exertions. Great objects, on the con- 
trary, alone and unsupported by the necessity 
of application, have seldom been sufficient to 
occasion any considerable exertion. In Eng- 
land, success in the profession of the law 
leads to some very great objects of ambition ; 
and yet bow few men, bom to easy fortunes, 
HsTe ever in this country been eminent in that 
profession? 

The endowments of schools and colleges 
have necessarily diminished, more or less, the 
necessity of application in the teachers. Their 
subsistence, so far as it arises from tbeir sa- 
laries, is evidently derived from a fund» alto- 
gether independent of their success and re- 
putation in their particular professions. 

In some universities, the salary makes but 
a part, and frequently but a small part, of 
the emoluments of the teacher, of which the 
greater part arises from the honoraries or fees 
of his pupils. The necessity of application, 
though always more or less diminished, b 
not, in this case, entirely taken away. Re- 
putation in bis profession is still of some in^ 
portance to him, and he still has some de- 
pendency upon the affection, gratitude, and 
favourable report of those who have attended 
upon his instructions ; and these favourable 
scntimenta he is likely to gain in no way so 
well as by deserving them, that is, by the 
abilities and diligence with which he dis- 
cbarges every part of his duty. 

In other uniTersities, the teacher is prohi 
bited from receiving any honorary or fee 
from his pupils, and his salary constitutes the 
whole of the revenue which he derives from 
his office. His interest is, in this case^ set 
aa directly in opposition to his duty as it is 
possible to set iL It is the interest of every 
man to live as much at his ease as he can ; 
and if his emoluments are to be precisely the 
same, whether he does or does not perform 
some very laborious duty, it is certainly his 
interest, at least as interest is vulgarly un- 
derstood, either to neglect it altogether, or, 
if be is subject to some authority which will 
not suffier him to do this, to perform it in as 
careless and slovenly a manner as that autho- 
rity vrill permit. If he is naturally active 
and a lover of labour, it is his interest to em. 
ploy that activity in any way from which he 
can derive some advantage, rather than in the 
performance of his duty, from which he can 
derive none. 

If the authority to which he is subject re- 
sides in the body corporate, the college, or 
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university, of which he himself is a member, 
and in which the greater part of the other 
members are, like himself, persons who cither 
are, or ought to be teachers, they are likely 
to make a conunon cause, to be all very in- 
dulgent to one another, and every man to 
consent that his neighbour may neglect his 
duty, provided he himself is allowed to ne^ 
gleet his own. In the university of Oxford, 
the greater part of the public professon have, 
for these many years, given up altogether 
even the pretence of teaching. 

If the authority to which he is subject re- 
sides, not so much in the body corporate, of 
which he is a member, aa in some other ex. 
traneous persons, in the bishop of the dio* 
cese, for example, in the governor of the pro- 
vince, or, perhaps, in some minister of state, 
it is hot, indeed, in this case, very likely that 
he will be suffered to neglect his duty alto< 
gether. All that such superiors, however, 
can force him to do, is to attend upon his 
pupib a certain number of hours, that is, to 
give a certain number of lectures in the week, 
or in the year. What those lectures shall 
be, must still depend upon the diligence of 
the teacher ; and that diligence b likely to be 
proportioned to the motives which he has for 
exerting it. An extraneous jurisdiction of 
this kind, besides, is liable to be exercised 
both ignorantly and capriciously. In its na- 
ture, it b arbitrary and discretionary; and 
the persons who exercise it, neither attending 
upon the lectures of the teacher themselves, 
nor perhaps understanding the sciences which 
it is hb business to teach, are seldom capable 
of exercising it with judgment. From tlie 
insolence of office, too, they are frequently 
indifferent how they exercise it, and are very 
apt to censure or deprire him of hb offii« 
wantonly and without any just cause. Tlie 
person subject to such jurisdiction is neces- 
sarily degraded by it, and, instead of being 
one of the most respectable^ b rendered one 
of the meanest and most contemptible per- 
sons in the society. It b by powerful pro- 
tection only, that he can effectually guard 
himself against the bad usage to which he i^ 
at all times exposed ; and this protection ho 
b most likely to gain, not by ability or dili- 
gence in his profession, but by obsequious- 
ness to the will of hb superiors, and by being 
ready, at all times, to sactifice to that tvill 
the rights the interest, and the honour i»f 
the body corporate, of which he is a memlier. 
Whoever has attended for any considemble 
time to the administration of a French uni- 
versity, must have had occasion to remark tlie 
effects which naturally result from an arbi- 
trary and extraneous jurisdiction of this kind. 

Whatever forces a certain number of stu- 
dents to any college or university, indepen- 
dent of the merit or reputation of the teach- 
ers, tends more or leas to diminish the neces- 
sity of that nerit or reputation. 
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The privileges of graduates in arts, in law, 
physic, and divinity, when they can be obtain- 
ed only by residing a certain number of yean 
in certain universities, necessarily force a cer- 
tain number of students to such universities, 
independent of the merit or reputation of the 
teachers. The privileges of graduates are a 
s(»t of statutes of apprenticeship, mhich have 
contributed to the improvement of education^ 
just as the other statutes of apprenticeship 
have to that of arts and manufactures. 

The charitable foundations of scholardiips, 
exhibitions, bursaries, &c necessarily attach 
a certain number of students to certain col- 
leges, independent altogether of the merit of 
those particular colleges. Were the studenu 
upon such charitable foundations left free to 
choose what college they liked best, such li- 
beriy might perhaps contribute to excite some 
emulation among different colleges. A re 
gubtion, on the contrary, which prohibited 
even the independent members of every par- 
ticular collegs from leaving it, and going to 
any other, without leave first asked and ob- 
tained of that which they meant to abandon, 
would tend very much to extinguish that 
emulation. 

If in each college, the tutor or teacher, 
who uas to instruct each student in all arts 
and sciences, should not be voluntarily chosen 
oy the student, but appointed by the head of 
the collie ; and if, in case of neglect, inabi- 
lity, or bad usage, the student should not be 
allowed to change him for another, without 
leave first asked and obtained ; such a r^u- 
lation would not only tend very much to ex- 
tinguish all emulation among the different 
tutors of the same college, but to diminish 
very much, in all of them, the necessity c^ 
diligence and of attention to their respective 
pupils. Such teachers, though very well 
paid by their students, might be as much dis- 
posed to neglect them, as those who are not 
paid by them at all or who have no other re. 
compense but their salary. 

If the teacher happens to be a man of 
sense, it must be an unpleasant thing to him 
to be conscious, while he u lecturing to his 
students, that he is either speaking or read- 
ing nonsense, or what is very little better than 
nonsense. It must, too, be unpleasant to 
him to observe, that the greater part of his 
students desert his lectures ; or perhaps, at- 
t«>nd upon them with plain enough marks of 
neglect, contempt, and derision. If be is 
obliged, therefore, to give a certain number 
of lectures, these motives alone, without any 
other interest, might dispose him to take 
some pains to give tolerably good ones. Se- 
veral different expedients, however, nmy be 
fallen upon, which will effectually blunt the 
odge of sll those incitements to diligence. 
The teacher, instead of explaining to his pu- 
pils himself the science in which he proposes 
tu instruct them, may read some book upon 



it ; and if this book b written in a ibreign 
tnd dead language, by interpreting it to 
them into their own, or, what would give 
him still less trouble, by making them inter, 
pret it to him, and by now and then making 
an occasional remark upon it, be may liattci 
himself that he is giving a lecture. The 
slightest d^^ee of knowledge and ly pli c rtkm 
will enable him to do this, witboat exposing 
himself to contempt or derision, by sayii^ 
LDj thing that is really foolish, absurd, or 
ndiculons. The disdpUne of the college, at 
the same time, may enable kim to force all 
lis pupils to the most regular attendance up- 
on his sham lecture, and to maintain die 
most decent and respectful behaviour during 
the whole time of the performance. 

The discipline of colleges and univerBties 
h in general contrived, not for the benefit of 
(he students, but for the interest, or, more 
properly speaking, for the ease of the masters. 
Its object is, in all cases, to maintain the ai*- 
(hority of the master, and, whether he ne- 
glects or performs his duty, to oUige the stu- 
dents in all cases to behave to him as if he 
performed it with the greatest diligence and 
ability. It seems to presume perfect wisdooa 
and virtue in the one order, and the greatest 
weakness and folly in the other. Whete the 
masters, however, really perform their duty, 
there are no examples, I believe^ diat the 
greater part of the student* ever neglect 
theirs. No discipline is ever requisite to 
force attendance upon lectures which are 
really worth the attending, as is well known 
wherever any such lectures are given. Forc& 
and restraint may, no doubt, be in some d»> 
^ree requisite, in order to oblige children, or 
very young boys, to attend to those parts oif 
education, which it is thought neces&ary for 
them to acquire during that early period al 
life ; but after twelve or thirteen years of age, 
provided the master docs has duty, force or 
restraint can scarce ever be ne ce s sa ry to csrry 
on any part of education. Such is the gcne^ 
rosity of the greater part of young men, that 
so far from bdng disposed to neglect or de- 
spise the instructions of tbeir master, pn>- 
vided be shews some serious intention of be- 
ing of use to them, they are generally inclin- 
ed to pardon a great dnl of incorrectness in 
the performance of his duty, and s o m etime s 
even to conceal from the public a good deal 
of gross negligence. 

Those parts of education, it is to be observ- 
ed, for the teaching of which there are no 
public institutions, are generally the best 
taught. When a young man goes to a feitc* 
ing or a dancing school, he does not, indeed, 
always learn to fence or to dance very well ; 
but he seldom fails of learning to fence or to 
dance. The good effects of the riding school 
are not commonly so evident. The expcnar 
of a riding school is so great, that in most 
places it is a public institution. Tlw thiv 
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iDOft casential parts of liteniT- education, to 
read, write, and account, it BtUl continues to 
be more common to acquire in private than in 
public schools ; and it very seldom happens, 
that anybody &ils of acquiring them to the 
degree in which it is necessary to acquire 
them. 

In England, the public schools are much 
less corrupted than the universities. In the 
schools, the youth are taught, or at least may 
be taught, Greek and Latin; diat is, every 
thing which the masters pretend to teach, or 
which it is expected they should teach. In 
the universities, the youth neither are taught, 
nor always can find any proper means of 
being taught the sciences, which it is the bu- 
siness of those incorporated bodies to teach. 
The reward of the schoolmaster, in most 
cases, depends principally, in some cases al- 
most entirely, upon the fees or honoraries of 
his scholars. Schools have no exclusive pri- 
vileges. In order to obtain the honours of 
graduation, it is not necessary that a person 
slK>uld bring a certificate of his having studied 
a certain number of years at a public school. 
If, upon examination, he appears to under- 
stand what is taught there, no questions are 
asked about the place where he learnt it. 

The parts of education which are common- 
ly Uttght in univenities, it may perhaps be 
Mid, are not very well Uught. But had it 
not been for iboae institutions, they would 
not have been commonly taught at all; and 
both the individual and the public would have 
suffered a good deal from the want of those 
important parts of education. 

The present universities of Europe were 
originally, the greater part of them, eccle- 
siastical corporations, instituted for the educa- 
tion of churchmen. They were founded by 
the authority of the pope ; and were so en- 
tirely under his immediate protection, that 
their members, whether masters or students, 
had all of them what was then called the be- 
nefit of clergy, that is were exempted from 
the civil jurisdiction of the countries in which 
their respective universities were situated, and 
were amenable only to the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals. What was taught in the greater part 
of those univenities was suitable to the end 
of their institution, either theology, or some- 
thing that was merely preparatory to theo- 
logy. 

When Christianity was first established by 
law, a corrupted Latin had become the com- 
mon language of all the western parts of 
Europe. Tlie service of the church, accord- 
ingly, and the translation of the Bible which 
were read in churches, were both in that cor- 
rupted Latin ; that is, in the common lan- 
guage of the country. After the irruption of 
tlie barbarous nations who overturned the 
Roman empire, Latin gradually ceased to be 
the language of any part of Europe. But 
the reverence of the people naturally preserves 
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the established forms and ceremonies of n- 
ligion long af\er the circumstances which first 
introduced and rendered them reasonable, are 
no more. Though Latin, therefore, was no 
longer understood anywhere by the great 
body of the people, the whole sendee of the 
church still continued to be performed in that 
language. Two different languages were 
thus established in Europe, in the same man- 
ner, as in ancient Egypt : a language of the 
priests, and a language of tlie people; a 
sacred and a profane, a learned and an un- 
learned language. But it was necessary that 
the priesta should understand something of 
that sacred and learned language in which 
they were to officiate ; and the study of the 
Latin language therefore made, from the 
beginning, an essential part of university 
education. 

It was not so with that either of the Greek 
or of the Hebrew language. The infallible 
decrees of the church had pronounced the 
Latin translation of the Bible, commonly 
called the Latin Vulgate, to have been equal- 
ly dictated by divine inspiration, and there- 
fore of equal authority with the Greek and 
Hebrew originals. The knowledge of those 
two languages therefore, not being indi»- 
pensably requsite to a churchman, the study 
of them did not for a long time make a ne- 
cessary part of the common course of univer- 
sity education. There are some Spanish 
universities, I am assured, in which the study 
of the Greek language has never yet made 
any part of that course. The first reformers 
found the Greek text of the New Testament, 
and even the Hebrew text of the Old, more 
fisvourable to their opinions than the vuU 
gate translation, which, as might naturally 
be supposed, had been gradually acoommodau 
ed to support the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. They set themselves, therefore, to 
expose the many errors of that translation, 
which the Roman catholic clergy were thus 
put under the necessity of defending or ex- 
plaining. But this could not well be done 
without some knowledge of the original lan- 
guages, of which the study was therefore gra~ 
dually introduced into the greater part of 
universities; both of those which embraced, 
and of those which rejected, the doctrines of 
the reformation. The Greek language was 
connected with every part of that dasaical 
learning, which, though at first principally 
cultivated by catholics and Italians, happened 
to come into fashion much about the same 
time that the doctrines of the reformation 
were set on foot. In the greater part of uni- 
versiti«s, therefore, that language was taught 
previous to the study of philosophy, and as 
soon as the student had made some progress 
in the Latin. The Hebrew language baring 
no connection with classical learning, and, 
except the Holy Scriptures, being the lan- 
guage of not a single book in any < 
X 
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the study of it did not commonl j 

till after that of philosophy, and when the 

student bad entered upon the study of theo- 

logy. 

Originally, the first rudiments, both of the 
Greek and Latin languages, were taught in 
universities; and in some universities they 
still continue to be sa In others, it is ex. 
pected that the student should have previous- 
ly acquired, at least, the rudiments of one or 
both of those languages, of which the study 
continues to make everywhere a very consi> 
derable part of university education. 

Hie ancient Greek philosophy was divided 
into three great branches ; physics, or natural 
philosophy ; ethics, or moral philosophy ; and 
Ji^ic. Tliis general division seems perfectly 
agreeable to tlie nature of things. 

The great phenomena of nature, the revo- 
lutions of the heavenly bodies, eclipses, co- 
mets; thunder and lightning, and other ex- 
traordtnary meteors ; the generation, the life, 
growth, and dissolution of plants and ani- 
mals ; are objectf which, as they necessarily 
excite the wonder, so tliey naturally call forth 
the curiosity of mankind to inquire into their 
causes. Superstition first attempted to sa- 
tisfy this curiosity, by referring all those 
wonderful appearances to the immediate a* 
gency of the gods. Philosophy afterwards 
endeavoured to account for them from more 
familiar causes, or from such as mankind 
were better acquainted with, than the agency 
of the gods. As those great phenomena are 
the first obiects of human curiosity, so the 
science which pretends to explain them must 
naturally have been the first branch of philo- 
sophy that was cultivated. The first philo- 
sophers, accordingly, of whom history has 

preserved any account, appear to have been ' those aiguments, tbcy vrere necessarily kd to 
natural philosophers. I consider the difference between « probable 

In every age and country of the world, and a demonstrative argument, between a 
men must have attended to the characteis, ', fallacious and a conclusive one ; and logic, 
designs, and actions of one another; and or the science of the general principles o 
many reputable rules and maxims for the 'good and bad reasoning, necessarily aiue 
conduct of human life must have been laid out of the observations which a scrutiny of 
Hown and approved of by common consent, i this kind g»ve occasion to ; though, in its on- 
As soon as writing came into fashion, wise ' gin, posterior both to physics and to ediics (t 
men, or those who fancied themselves sudi, I was commonly taught, not indeed in all, but 
would naturally endeavour to increase the ! in the greater part of the ancient schools of 
number of those established and respected j philosophy, previously to either of those 
maxims, and to express their own sense of ^ sciences. The student, it seems to have been 
what was either proper or improper conduct, i thought, ought to understand well the differ, 
sometimes in the more artificial form of apo. ' eiu:e between good and bad reasoning, before 
logues, like what are called the fables of be was led to reason upon subjects cf so gnsi 
iEsop; and sometimes in the more simple importance. 

one of apophthegms or wise sayings, like the Tliis ancient division of philosophy into 
proverbs of Solomon, the verses of Theognis three parts was, in the greater part of tht 
and Pbocyllides, and some part of the works universities of Europe^ changed for maaHim 
of Hesiod. They might continue in this into five. 

manner, for a long time, merely to multiply In the ancient i^losopby, whatever «ss 
the number of those maxims of prudence and taught concerning the nature eith^* cf Uv 
morality, without even attempting to arrange human mind or of the Deity, made a psrt e( 
them in any very distinct or methodical order, the system of physics. Tboae bein^ is 
mudi less to coni|^ them together bj one or j whatever their essence might be su] 



move general principles, from which ihr« 
were all dedudble, like effects from their ns 
tural causes. The beauty of a systnnaticsl 
arrangement of different observations, con- 
nected by a few common principles, was hrA 
seen in the rude essays of those ancient time* 
towards a system of natural philoMiphy. 
Something of the same kind was aAcrward« 
attempted in morals. The maxims at com. 
mon life were arranged in some mcdsodicsl 
order, and connected together by a few com- 
mon principles, in the same manner as tbey 
had attempted to arrange and connect the 
phenomena of nature. The science which 
pretends to investigate and explain those con- 
necting principles, is what is propcriy cslkd 
Moral Philosophy. 

Different authors gave different systems* 
both of natural and moral philosophy. Bat 
the arguments by which they supportad thoic 
different systesnsy far from bring always de- 
monstrations, were frequently at beat but 
very slender probabilities, and aometinies 
mere sophisms, which had no other founda- 
tion but the inaccuracy and ambiguity of 
common language. Speculative systenas, 
have, in all ages of the vrorld, been adopted 
for reasons too Mvolous to have determined 
the judgment of any man of common seme, 
in a matter of the smallest pecuniary interest. 
Gross sophistry has scarce ever had any in- 
fluence upon the opinions of mankind, ex- 
cept in matters of philosophy and specula, 
tioo ; and in these it has frequently had the 
greatest. The patrons of each system of n^ 
tural and moral philosophy, natursjly cndea. 
voured to expose the wesiknesa of the argu- 
ments adduced to support the systems which 
were opposite to their own. In examining 
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consist, were parts of the gmt system of the 
universe, and parts, too, productive of the 
iiK<*t important effects. Whatever human 
reason oould either conclude or coiyecture 
ooncemiag them, made, as it were, two 
chapters, though no doubt two very important 
ones, of the science which pretended to give 
an aoconot of the origin and revolutions of 
the great system of the universe. But in 
the universities of Europe, where philosophy 
was taught only as subservient to theology, it 
WMS natural to dwell longer upon these two 
chapters than upon any other of the actenee. 
They were gradually more and more extend, 
cd, and were divided into many inferior chap- 
ters ; till at last the doctrine of spirits, of 
which so little can be known, came to take up 
as much room in the system of philosophy as 
the doctrine of bodies, of which ao much can 
be known. The doctrines concerning those 
two subjects were considered as making two 
distinct sciences. MThat are called met». 
pbysica, or pneumatics, were set in opposition 
to physics, and were cultivated not only as 
the more sublime, but^ for the purposes of a 
particular profession, as the more useful 
science of the two. The proper subject of 
experiment and observation, a subject in 
which a careful attention is capable of mak- 
ing ao many useful discoveries, was almost 
entirely neglected. The subject in which, 
after a very few simple and almost obvious 
truths, the roost careful attention can discover 
nothing but obscurity and uncertainty, and 
can consequently produce nothing but subtle- 
ties and sophisms, was greatly cultivated. 

When those two sciences faisd thus been set 
in opposition to one another, the comparison 
between them naturally gave birth to a third, 
to what was called ontology, or the science 
which treated of the qualities and attributes 
which were common to both the suljects of 
the other two sciences. But if subtleties and 
aophisms composed the greater part of the 
metaphysics or pneumatics of the schools, 
they composed the whole of this cobweb 
science of ontology, whidi was likewise some- 
times called metaphysics. 

Wherein consisted the happiness and per- 
fection of a man, considered not only as an 
individual, but as the member of a family, of 
a state, and of the great society of mankind, 
was the object which the ancient moral philo- 
sophy proposed to investigate. In that phi- 
.OBOphy, the duties of human life were treated 
of as subservient to the happiness and per- 
fection of human life. But when moral, as 
^1 as natural philosophy, came to be taught 
only as subservient to theology, the duties of 
human life were treated of as chiefly subser. 
vient to the happiness of a life to come. In 
the ancient philosophy, the perfection of vir- 
tue was represented as necessarily productive, 
to the person who possessed it, of the most 
perfect happiness in this life. In the modem 



philoaopfay, it was frequently represented as 
generally, or rsther as idmost always, incon- 
sistent with any degree of happiness in this 
life ; and heaven was to be earned only by 
penance and mortification, by the austerities 
and abasement of a monk, not by the libeial, 
generous, and qiirited conduct of a man. 
Casuistry, and an ascetic morality, made up, 
in most cases, the greater part of the moral 
philosophy of the sdiools. By far the most 
imponant of all the different branches of phi- 
losophy became in this manner by far the most 
comiptecL 

Such, t!ierefore, was the common course of 
philosophical education in the greater part of 
the universities in Europe. Logic was taught 
first; ontology came in the second place; 
pneumatology, comprehending the doctrina 
concerning the nature of the human soul and 
of the Deity, in the third ; in the fourth foU 
lowed a debased system of moral philosophy, 
which was considered as inmiediately con- 
nected with the doctrines of pneumatology, 
witli the immortslity of the human soul, and 
with the rewards and punishments which, 
from the justice of the ENeity, were to be ex- 
pected in a life to come : a short and super- 
ficial system of physics usually concluded the 



The alterations which the universities of 
Europe thus introduced into the ancient course 
of philosophy were all meant for the educa- 
tion of ecclesiastics, and to render it a more 
proper introduction to the study of theology. 
But the additional quantity of subtlety and 
sophistry, the casuistry and ascetic morality 
which those alterations introduced into it, cer- 
tainly did not render it more for the educatioa 
of gentlemen or men of the world, or mora 
likdy either to improve the understanding or 
to mend the heart • 

This course of philosophy is what still con. 
tinues to be taught in the greater part of the 
universities of Europe, with more or less di« 
ligenoe, according as the constitution of each 
particular university happens to render dil^ 
gence more or less necessary to the teachers. 
In some of the richest and best endowed uni* 
veraities, the tutors content themselves with 
teaching a few unconnected shreds and par. 
eels of this corrupted course ; and even these 
they commonly teach very negligently and su- 
perficially. 

The improvements which, in modem times, 
have been made in several different branches 
of philosophy, have not, the greater part of 
them, been made in universities, though some, 
no doubt, have. The greater part of uiuvcr- 
sities have not even been very forward to 
adopt those improvements afVer they were 
made ; and several of those learned societies 
have chosen to remain, for a long time, the 
sanctuaries in which exploded systems and ob. 
solcte prejudices found shelter and protection* 
after they had been hunted out of every other 
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comer of the world. In general, the richest 
and best endowed uni?ersitie8 have been slow^ 
est in adopting those mfprovements, and the 
most arerse to permit any considerable change 
in the established plan of education. Those 
improvements were more easily introduced in- 
to some of the poorer universities, in which 
the teachers, depending upon their reputa- 
tion for the greater part of their subsistence, 
were obliged to pay more attention to the cur- 
rent opinions of the world. 

But though the public schools and univer- 
sities of Europe were originally intended only 
for the education of a particular profession, 
that of churchmen ; and though they were not 
always very diligent in instructing their pu- 
pils, even in the sciences which were supposed 
necessary for that profession ; yet they gra- 
dually drew to themselves the education of 
almost all other people, particularly of almost 
all gentlemen and men of fortune. No bet- 
ter method, it seems, could be fallen upon, of 
spending, with any advantage, the long in- 
terval between infancy and that period of life 
at which men begin to apply in good earnest 
to the real business of the world, the business 
which is to employ them during the remainder 
of their days. The greater part of what is 
taught in schools and universities, however, 
does not seem to be the most proper prepara- 
tion for that business. 

In England, it becomes every day more and 
more the custom to send young people to t 
* vel in foreign countries immediately upon their 
leaving school, and without sending them to 
any university. Our young people, it is said, 
generally return home much improved by their 
travels. A. young man, who goes abroad at 
seventeen or eighteen, and returns home at 
one-and-twenty, returns three or four years 
older than he was when he went abroad ; and 
at that age it is very diflScult not to improve 
a good deal in three or four years. In the 
course of his travels, he generally acquires 
some knowledge of one or two foreign lan- 
guages ; a knowledge, however, which is seU 
dom sufficient to enable him either to speak or 
write them with propriety. In other respects, 
he commonly returns home more conceited, 
more unprincipled, more dissipated, and more 
incapable of any serious application, either to 
study or to business, than he could well have 
become in so sliort a time had he lived at 
home. By travelling so very young, by spend- 
ing in the most frivolous dissipation the most 
precious years of his life, at a distance from 
the inspection and controul of his parents and 
relations, every useful habit, which the earlier 
parts of his education might have had some 
tendency to form in him, instead hf being ri- 
veted and confirmed, is almost necessarily 
eitlier weakened or effaced. Nothing but the 
discredit into which the universities are allow- 
ing themselves to fall, could ever have brought 
nto repute so very absurd a practice aa that 



of travelling at this early period ol life. By 
sending his son abroad, a father delivers him- 
self, at least for some time, from so dis- 
agreeable an object as that of a son unem- 
ployed, neglected, and going to nun before 
his eyes. 

Such have been the effects of sosie of the 
mcxlem institutions for education. 

Different plans and different insritutioiis for 
education seem to have taken place in otfa«r 
ages and nations. 

In the republics of ancient Greece, every 
free citisen was instructed, under the direction 
of the public magistrate, in gymnaatie eser- 
cises and iu music By gymnastic exercises 
it was intended to harden his body, to shaipeo 
his courage, and to prepare him for the ^ 
tigues and dangers of war; and as the Greek 
militia was, by all accounti^ one of the best 
that ever was in the world, this part of their 
public education must have answered com- 
pletely the purpose for whidi itw^ intoided. 
By the other part, music, it was proposed, at 
least by the philosophers and historians, who 
have given us an account of those institu- 
tions, to humanize the mind, to solten the 
temper, and to dispose it for performing all 
the social and moral duties of public and pii- 
vate life. 

In ancient Rome, the ezerciaea of the Cam* 
pus Martins answered the same purpose as 
those of the Gymnasium in ancient Greece^ 
and tliey seem to have answered it etfually 
well. But among the Romans there was no- 
thing which corresponded to the musical edu- 
cation of the Greeks. The morals of the Ro- 
mans, however, both in private and public 
life, seem to have been, not only equal, but, 
upon the whole, a good deal superior to those 
of the Greeks. That they were Superior in 
private life, we have the express testhnooy of 
Polybius, and of Dionysius of Halicamassos, 
two authors well acquainted with both na- 
tions ; and the whole tenor of the Greek and 
Roman history bears witness to the supcrio. 
ri^ of the public morals of the Romans. The 
good temper and moderation of contending 
factions seem to be the most essential cimnn- 
stances in the public morals of a free peo- 
ple. But the factions of the Greeks were sl- 
most always violent and sanguinary ; where- 
as, till the time of the Gracchi, no blood had 
ever been shed in any Roman faction ; and 
from the time of the Gracchi, the Roman re- 
public may be considered as in reality dtiaol- 
ved. Notwithstanding, therefore, the very re- 
spectable authority of Plato» Aristotle, and 
Polybius, and notwithstanding the very inge- 
nious reasons by which Mr. Montesquieu en- 
deavours to support that authority, it seems 
probable that the musical education of the 
Greeks had no great effect in merMling tfaeir 
morals, since, without any such educaboo, 
those of the Romans were, upon the vbo]<v 
superior. The respect of thoae andent aagn 
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for the instittttioiia of their anceston had pro- 
bablj dispcMed them to find much political 
wisdom in what was, perhaps, merely an an- 
cient custom, continued, without interruption, 
from the earliest period of those societies, to 
the times in which they had arrived at a con- 
aiderahle degree of refinement. Music and 
dancing are the great amusements of almost 
all barlMutras nations, and the great accom- 
plishments which are supposed to fit any man 
for entertaining his society. It is so at tliis 
day among the negroes on the coast of Africa. 
It was so among the ancient Celtes, among 
the ancient Scandinairians, and, as we may 
learn from Homer, among the ancient Greeks, 
in the times preMing the Trojan war. When 
the Greek trihes had formed themselves into 
little republics, it was natural that the study 
of those accomplishments should for a long 
time make a part of the public and common 
education of the people. 

The masters who instructed the young peo- 
pie, either in music or in military exercises, 
do not seem to have been paid, or even ap- 
pointed by the state, either in Rome or even 
at Athens, the Greek republic of whose laws 
and customs we are the best informed. The 
ftUte required that every free citisen should fit 
himself for defending it in war, and should 
upon that account, learn his military exerci- 
ses. But it left him to learn them of such 
masters as he could find ; and it seems to have 
advanced nothing for this purpose, but a pub- 
tic field or place of exercise, in which he should 
practise and perform them. 

In the early ages, both of the Greek and 
Roman republics, the other parts of education 
seem to have consisted in learning to read, 
write, and account, according to the arithme- 
tic of the times. These accomplishments the 
richer citisens seem frequently to have aoquir. 
ed at home, by the assistance of some domes- 
tic pedagogue, who was, generally, either a 
slave or a freedman ; and the poorer citisens 
in the schools of such masters as made a trade 
of teaching for hire. Such parts of educa- 
tion, however, were abandoned altogether to 
the care of the parents or guardians of each 
individual. It does not appear that the state 
ever assumed any inspection or direction of 
them. By a law of Solon, indeed, the child- 
ren were acquitted from maintaining those pa^ 
rents who had neglected to instruct them in 
some profitable trade or business. 

In the progress of refinement,, when philo- 
sophy and rhetoric came into faction, the bet- 
ter sort of people used to send their children 
to the schools of philosophers and rhetoricians, 
in order to be instructed in these fashionable 
sciences. But those schools were not support- 
ed by the public. They were, for a long time, 
barely tolerated by it. llie demand for phi- 
losophy and rhetoric was, for a long time, so 
small, that the first professed teachers of either 
coold not find constant employment in any 
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one dty, but were obliged to travel about from 
place to place. In this manner lived Zeno of 
Elea, Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, and many 
others. As the demand increased, the schools, 
both of philosophy and rhetoric, became sta- 
tionary, first in Athens, and afterwards in se- 
veral other cities. The state, however, seems 
never to have encouraged them further, than 
by assigning to some of them a particular 
place to teach in, which was sometimes done, 
too, by private donors. The state seems to 
have assigned the Academy to Plato, the Ly- 
ceum to Aristotle, and the Portico to 2^no of 
Citta, the founder of the Stoics. But Epi- 
curus bequeathed his gardens to his own 
school. Till dbout the time of Marcus An- 
toninus, however, no teacher appears to have 
had any salary from the public, or to have had 
any other emoluments, but what arose from 
the honoraries or fees of his scholars. The 
bounty which that philosophical emperor, as 
we learn from Lucian, bestowed upon one of 
the teachers of philosophy, probably lasted no 
longer than his own life. There was nothing 
equivalent to the privileges of graduation; 
and to have attended any of those schools was 
not necessary, in order to be permitted to 
practise any particular trade or profession. If 
the opinion of their own utility could not 
draw scholars to them, the law neither forced 
anybody to go to them, nor rewarded anybody 
for having gone to tliem. The teachers had 
no jurisdiction over their pupils, nor any other 
authority besides that natural authority which • 
superior virtue and abilities never fail to pro- 
cure from young people towards those who 
are entrusted with any part of their educa- 
tion. 

At Rome, the study of the civil law made 
a part of the education, not of the greater 
part of the citisens, but of some piu-ticular 
families. The young people, however, who 
wi&hed to acquire knowledge in the law, had 
no public school to go to, and had no other 
mediod of studying it, than by frequenting 
the company of such of their relations and 
friends as were supposed to understand it. 
It is, perhaps, worth while to remark, that 
though the laws of the twelve ubies were 
many of them copied from thooe of some an- 
cient Greek republics, yet law never seems 
to have grown up to be a science in any re- 
public of ancient Greece. In Rome it be- 
came a science very early, and gave a con- 
siderable degree of illustration to those citi- 
sens who had the reputation of understanding 
it. In the republics of ancient Greece, par- 
ticularly in Athens, the ordinary courts of 
justice consisted of numerous, and therefore 
disorderly, bodies of people, who frequently 
decided almost at random, or as clamour, 
faction, and party-spirit, happened to deter- 
mine. The ignominy of an unjust decision, 
when it was to be divided among five hundred, 
a thousand, or fifteen hundred people (fo 
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fomt of tlioii <ourls were 90 rtry nnmcrous), 
could not tall very heavy upon any indivi- 
dual. At Rome, on the contrary, the prin- 
cipal courts of justice consisted either of a 
single judge, or of a small number of judges, 
whose characters, especially as they delibe- 
rated always in public, could not foil to be 
very much affected by any rash or unjust de- 
cision. In doubtful cases such courts, from 
their anxiety fo avoid blame, would naturally 
endeavour to shelter themselves under the ex- 
ample or precedent of tlie judges wlio had sat 
before them, either in the same or in some 
other court. This attention to practice and 
precedent, necessarily formed the Roman 
law into that regular and orderly system in 
which it has been delivered down to us ; and 
the like attention has had the like effects up- 
on the laws of every other country where 
such attention has taken place. The supe- 
riority of character in the Romans over that 
of tlie Greeks, so much remarked by Poly- 
bius and Dionysius of Halicamassus, was 
probably more owing to the better constitu- 
tion of tlieir courts of justice, than to any of 
tlie circumstances to which those authors 
ascrilie it. The Romans are said to have 
been particularly distinguished for their su- 
perior respect to an oath. But the people 
A-ho were accustomed to make oath only be- 
fore some diligent and well informed court of 
justice, would naturally be much more atten- 
tive to wluit they swore, tlian they who were 
.accustomed to do the same tiling before mob- 
bisli and disorderly astemblics. 

Tlie abilities, both civil and military, of 
the Greeks and Romans, will readily be al- 
lowed to have been at least equal to those of 
any modem nation. Our prejudice is per- 
haps rather to overrate them. But except in 
what related to military exercises, the state 
seems to l»ve been at no pains to form those 
great abilities; for I cannot be induced to 
lielieve that the musical education of the 
Greeks could be of much consequence in 
forming them. Masters, however, had been 
found, it se^ms, for instructing the better 
sort of people among those nations, in every 
art and science in which the circumstances of 
their society rendered it necessary or conve< 
nicnt for them to be instructed. Tlie de- 
mand for such instruction produced, what it 
always produces, the talent for giving it; and 
the emulation which an unrestrained coaope- 
tition never fails to excit^ appears to have 
brought that talent to a very high degree of 
perfection. In the attention which the an- 
cient philosophers excited, in the empire 
which they acquired over the opinions and 
principles of tlteir auditors i» ^i« faculty 
which tliey po!>sessed of giving a certain tone 
and character to the conduct and conversation 
of those auditors, Uiey appear to luve been 
much superior to any modern teachers. In 
modem times, tlie diligence of public teach-, 



ers is more or lew cormptcd by the cimim- 
stances which render them more or km indr. 
pendent of their success and rc|mtalioB ia 
tlieir particular profevdons. Their salaries 
too, put the private teacher, who would pre- 
tend to come into competition with tfacm, ra 
the same state with a merchant who atlv«np<s 
to trade witliout a bounty, in competition 
with those who trade with a considetable one. 
If he sells his goods at nearly the same ptice, 
he cannot have the same pt^t ; and powrty 
and beggary at least, if not bankiii|Mry and 
ruin, will infallibly be his loC If he at- 
tempts to sell them much dearer, he b Hkely 
to have so few customers, that his cimaD- 
stances will not be much mended. The pri- 
vileges of gnuluation, besidea, are ia maay 
countries necessary, or at least extremely con- 
venient, to most men of learned pro fesMuav . 
that is to the far greater part of those who 
have occasion for a learned edncation. Bui 
those privities can he obtained only by mu 
tending the lectures of the public t e acfaers. 
The most careful attendance upon the ablest 
instructions of any private teacher cannot al- 
ways give any title to demand them. It k 
from these different causes that the private 
teacher of any of the sciences whkh are 
commonly taught in universities i% ia mo- 
dem times generally considered as ia the 
very lowest order of men of letten. A man 
of real abilities can scarce find out a norr 
humiliating or a more unprofitable employ, 
ment to turn them to. llie endowmenta of 
schools and colleges have in this manner not 
only corrupted the diligence of public teach- 
ers hut have rendered it almost imposable 
to have any good private ones. 

Were there no public institutions lor edu- 
cation, no system, no sdenoe, would be 
taught, tar which there waa not some de- 
mand, or which die drcumstanccs of the 
times did not render it either necessary or 
conveniens or at least fashionable to lewn. 
A private teacher could never find his account 
in teaching either an exploded and antsqyaCcd 
system of a science acknowledged to be use- 
ful, or a science universally believed to be a 
mere useless and pedantic heap of sophistry 
and nonsense. Such sjrstems such sciences 
can subsist nowhere but in those incotpomlcd 
societies for education, whose pnosperitr and 
revenue are in a great measnre indcyende a t 
of their industry. Were there no public in- 
stitutions for education, a gentlefloan, after 
going through, with application and abilities 
the most complete course of edncation wind] 
tlie circumstances of the times were suppOMd 
to afford, could not come into the world com- 
pletely ignorant of «rery thing which b the 
common subject of conversation among gen- 
tlemen and men of the «i*orid. 

There are no public institutions fiir the 
education of women, and there is accoidingly 
notliing Bieless absurd, or fimtaifical, in ibt 
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common ooum of their cducatioii. Tbey are 
taught what their pftrents cr guardians judge 
it neceaaarjr or useful for them to learn, and 
tbey are taught nothing else. Every part of 
their education tends etidently to some useful 
purpose ; either to improve the natural attrac- 
tions of their person, or to form their mind 
CO r e serv e , to modesty, to chastity, and to 
economy ; to render them both likely to be- 
eoiDC the mistiesses of a family, and to be- 
have properly when they have become such. 
In e>ery part of her life, a wolban feels some 
iMNiveniency or advantage from every part of 
her education. It seldom happens that a 
man, in any part of his life^ derives any con- 
vcniency or advantage from some of the most 
laborious and troublesome parb of his edu- 
cation. 

Ought the public, therefore, to give no 
attention, it may be asked, to the education 
of the people ? Or, if it ought to give any, 
what are the different paru of education 
which it ought to attend to in the different 
orders of the people? and in what manner 
ought it to attend to them ? 

In some cases, the state of society neces- 
sarily places the greater part of individuals in 
such situations as naturally form in them, 
without any attention of government, almost 
all the abilities and virtues which that state 
requires, or perhaps can admit of. In other 
caxes tlie state of the society does not place 
the greater part of individuals in such sttua- 
tiona ; and some attention of government is 
necessary, in order to prevent the almost en- 
tire corruption and degeneracy of the great 
bo<1y of the people. 

In the progress of the division of labour, 
the employment of the tat greater part of 
those who live by labour, that is, of the great 
body of the people, comes to be confin^ to 
a few vtry simple operations ; frequently to 
one or two. But the understandings of the 
greater part of men are necessarily formed 
by their ordinary employments. The man 
whose whole life is spent in performing a few 
simple operations, of which tlie effects, too, 
are perhaps always the same, or very nearly 
the same, has no occasion to exert his under- 
fttanding, or to exeretse his invention, in 
finding out expedients for removing difficul- 
ties which never occur. He naturally loses, 
therefore, Uie habit of such exertion, and ge- 
nerally becomes as stupid and ignorant as it 
141 possible for a human creature to become. 
The torpor of his mind renders him not only 
incapable of relishing or bearing a part in 
any rational conversation, but of conceiving 
any generous, noble, or tender sentiment, 
and consequently of forming any just judg. 
ment conciTning many even of the ordinary 
duties of private life. Of the great and ex- 
tensive interests of Ids country be is altoge- 
ther incapable of judging ; and unless very 
particiilar pains have been taken to render 
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him otherwise, he is equally incapable of de- 
fending his country in war. The uniformity 
of his stationary life naturally corrupts the 
courage of his mind, and makes him regard, 
with abhorrence, the irregular, uncertain, and 
adventurous life of a soldier. It corrupts 
even the activity of his body, and renders 
him incapable of exerting his strength with 
vigour and perseverance in any other employ- 
ment, than that to which he has been bred. 
His dexterity at his own particular trade 
seems, in this manner, to be acquired at the 
expense of his intellectual, social, and martial 
virtues. But in every improved and civilized 
society, this is the state into which the la- 
bouring poor, that is, the great body of the 
people, must necessarily fall, unless govern- 
ment takes some pains to prevent it 

It is otherwise in the barbarous societies, as 
they are commonly called, of hunters, of shep- 
herds, and even of husbandmen in that rude 
sUte of husbandry which precedes the im- 
provement of manufactures, and the extetision 
of foreign commerce. In such societies, the 
varied occupations of every man oblige every 
roan to exert his capacity, and to invent ex- 
pedients for removing difficulties which are 
continually occurring. Invention is kept 
alive, and the mind is not suffered to fall in- 
to that drowsy stupidity, which, in a civilized 
society, seems to benumb the understanding 
of almost all the inferior ranks of people. 
In those barbarous societies, as they are cal- 
led, every man, it bias already been observed, 
is a warrior. Every man, too, is in some 
measure a statesman, and can form a toler- 
able judgment concerning the interest of the 
society, and the conduct of those who govern 
it. How far their chiefs are good judges in 
peace, or good leaders in war, is obvious to 
the observation of almost every single man 
among them. In such a society, indeed, no 
man can well acquire that improved and re- 
fined understanding which a few men some- 
times possess in a more civilized state. 
Though in a rude society there is a good 
deal of variety in Die occupations of every 
individual, there is not a great deal in those 
of the whole society. Every man does, or is 
capable of doing, almost every thing which 
any other man does, or is capable of doing. 
Every man has a considerable degree of 
knowledge, ingenuity, and invention; but 
scarce any man has a great degree. The de- 
gree, however, which is commonly possessed, 
is generally sufficient for conducting Uie 
whcSe simple business of the society. In a 
civilized state, on the contrary, though there 
is little variety in the occupations of die 
greater part of individuals, there is an almost 
infinite variety in those of the whole society. 
These varied occupations present an almost 
infinite variety of objects to the contempla- 
tion of those few, who, being attached to no 
particular occupation themselves, have leisure 
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and inrKnfion to eianiiie the occnpBtioos 
of other people The contempUdoo of so 
greftt m vwiety of objects necesBarilj exercises 
their miod* in endless corapariaons and com. 
binatsoos, and renders their understandings, 
ill an extraordinary degree, both acute and 
comprdicnsive. Unless those few, howerer, 
happen to be placed in some very particular 
situations, their great abilities, though ho- 
nourable to themsdves, may contribute rery 
little to the good goremment or happiness <if 
their society. Notwithstanding the great abi- 
lities of those few, all the nobler parts of the 
htjman character may be, in a great measure, 
obliterated and extinguished in the great 
body of the people. 

The education of the common people re- 
quires, perhaps, in a civiliied and commercial 
society, the attention of the public, more than 
that of people of some rank and fortune. 
People of some rank and fortune are gene- 
rally eighteen or nineteen years of age, before 
they enter upon that particular business, pro- 
fession, or trade, by which they propose to 
distinguish themseWes in the world. They 
have, before that, full time to acquire, or at 
least to fit themselves for afterwards acquir. 
ing, every accomplishment which can recoup 
mend them to the public esteem, or render 
them worthy of it. Their parents or guar- 
dians are generally sufficiently anxious that 
they should be so accomplished, and are, in 
most cases, willing enough to lay out the ex- 
pense which is necessary for that purpose. If 
they are not always properly educated, it ic 
seldom from the want of expense laid out up- 
on their education, but from the improper ap- 
plication of that expense. It is seldom from 
the want of masters, but from the negligence 
and incapacity of the masters who are to be 
had, and from the difficulty, or rather from 
the impossibility, which there is, in the pre- 
sent state of things, of finding any better. 
The employments, too, in which people of 
some rank or fortune spend the greater part 
of their lives, are not, like those of the com- 
mon people, simple and unifonn. Hiey are 
almost all of them extremely complicated, 
and such as exercise the head more than the 
hands. The understandings of those who are 
engaged in such employments, can seldom 
grow torpid for want of exercise. The em- 
ployments of people of some rank and for- 
tune, besides, are seldom' such as harass them 
from morning to night. Tliey generally have 
a good deal of leisure, diuing which they 
may perfect themselves in every branch, either 
of useful or ornamental knowledge, of which 
they may have laid the foundation, or for 
whTch they may have acquired some taste in 
the earlier part of life. 

It is otherwise with the common people. 
They have little time to spare for education. 
Their parenU can scarce afford to maintain 
even in infancy. As soon as they are 
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it leaves them little leisure and leas i 
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Bvt thou^ the connnoo peop! 
any dvilixed society, be so well 
people of soma rank and fortune ; the sort 
essential parts of education, however, to read, 
write, and account, can be aoqaived at ao 
eariy a period of life, that the greater pert* 
even of those who are to be bred to the lowest 
occupations, have time to acquire them before 
they can be employed in those occnpniioDft. 
For a very small expense, the public can fa- 
cilitate, can encourage^ and can even impose 
upon almost the whcAe body of the people, the 
necessity of acquiring those most c i sfnrisl 
parts of education. 

The public can facilitate this aoquisilioa, 
by establishing in every parish or diatiict a 
little school, where children may be taught 
for a reward so moderate^ that even a conunoD 
labourer may afford it; the master being partly, 
but not wholly, paid by the oublic ; brraiwe, if 
he was wholly, or even principally, paid by it, 
he would soon learn to n^lect his hwsi n e^t . 
In Scotland, the establishment of such panah 
schools has taught almost the whole cemmoo 
people to read, and a very great proportion of 
them to write and account. In England, the 
establishment of charity schools has had an 
effect of the same kind, though not ao nfti- 
versally, because the establisliment is not so 
universal. If, in those little schools , the 
books by which the children are taught to 
read, were a little more instructive than they 
commonly are; and if, instead of a little 
smattering in Latin, which the children of the 
common people are sometimes taught there, 
and which can scarce ever be of any use lo 
them, they were instructed in the danentsry 
parts of geometry and mechanics ; the literary 
education of this rank of people would, per- 
haps, be as complete as can be. There is 
scarce a common trade, which do«!S not aflbrd 
some opportunities of applying to it the prin- 
ciples of geometry and mechanics, and whidb 
would not, therefore, gradually exercise and 
improve the common people in those prin- 
ciples, the necessary introduction to the mort 
sublime, as well as to the most useful sciences 
llie public can encourage the aoquisitioa 
of those most essential parts of education, by 
giving small premiums, and little badges of 
distinction, to the children of the rosmnon 
people who excel in them. 

The public can impose upon almost tfaa 
whole body of the people the necessity of ao» 
quiring the most essential parts of cducmdoa 
by obliging everv man to undergo aa exami 
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nation or probation in them* before he can 
obtain the ftvedom in any corporation, or be 
allowed to set up any trade, either in a village 
or town corporate. 

It was in this manner, by facilitating the 
acquisition of their military and gymnastic 
exercises, by encouraging it, and even by im. 
posing upon the whole body of the people the 
necessity of learning those exercises, that the 
Greek and Roman republics maintained 'the 
martial spirit of their respective citixens. They 
fiwilxtated the acquisition of those exercises, 
by appointing a certain place for learning and 
practising them, and by granting to certain 
masters the privilege of teaching in that place. 
Those masters do not appear to have had ei- 
ther salaries or exclusive privileges of any 
kind. Their reward consisted ^altogether in 
what they got from their scholars ; and a d- 
tisen, who had learnt his exercises in the pub- 
lic gymnasia, had no sort of legal advantage 
over one who had learnt them privately, pro- 
vided the latter had learned them equally 
welL Those republics encouraged the acqui- 
sition of those exercises, by bestowing little 
premiums and badges of distinction upon those 
vrfao excelled in them. To have gained a 
prise in the Olympic, Isthmian, or Nemaan 
games, gave illustration, not only to the person 
who gained it, but to his whole family and 
kindred. The obligation which every citisen 
was under, to serve a certain number of years, 
if called upon, in the armies of the republic, 
sufficiently imposed the necessity of learning 
those exercises, without which he could not 
be fit for that service. 

That in the progress of improvement, the 
practice of military exercises, unless govern- 
ment takes proper pains to support it, goes 
gradually to decay, and, together with it, the 
martial spirit of nhe great body of the people, 
the example of modern Europe sufficiently 
demonstrates. But the security of every society 
must always depend, more or less, upon the 
martial spirit of the great body of the people. 
In the present times, indeed, that martial spirit 
alone, and unsupported by a well-disciplined 
standing army, would not, perhaps, be suffi- 
cient for the defence and security of any so- 
ciety. But where every citizen had the spirit 
of a soldier, a smaller standing army would 
surely be requisite. Hwt spirit, besides, would 
necessarily diminish very much the dangers 
to liberty, whether real or imaginary, which 
are commonly apprehended from a standing 
amy. As it would very much fSsdliute the 
operations of that army against a foreign in- 
vader ; so it would obstruct them as much, if 
unfortunately they should ever be directed 
against the constitution of the state. 

The ancient institudons of Greece add 
Rome seem to have been much more effectual 
for maintaining the martial spirit of the great 
body of the people, than the establishment of 
what are called the militias of modem timc». 
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They wera much mora simple. When they 
were once established, they executed them- 
selves, and it required little or no attention 
from government to maintain them in the 
most perfect vigour. Whereas to maintain, 
even in tolersble execution, the complex re- 
gulations of any modern militia, requires the 
condnual and painful attendon of govern- 
ment, without which they are cpnstandy fall- 
ing into total neglect and disuse. The influ- 
ence, besides, of the ancient institutions, was 
much more universal. By means of them, the 
whole body of the people was completely in- 
structed in the use of arms ; whereas it is but 
a very small part of them who can ever be 
so instructed by the regulations of any mo- 
dern militia, except, perhaps, that of Switzer- 
land. But a coward, a man incapable either 
of defending or of revenging himself, evi. 
dently wants one of the most essential parts 
of the character of a num. He is as much 
mutilated and deformed in his mind as an- 
other a in his body, who is either deprived ol 
some of its most essential members, or has 
lost the use of them. He is eridently the 
more wretched and miserable of the two; be> 
cause happiness and misery, which reside al- 
together in the mind, must necessarily depend 
more upon the healthful or unhealthful, the 
mutilated or entire sUte of the mind, than 
upon that of the body. Even though the mar. 
tial spirit of the people were of no use towards 
the defence of the society, yet, to prevent 
that sort of menul mutilation, deformity, and 
wretchedness, which cowardice necessarily in- 
volves in it, from spreading themselves through 
the great body of the people, would still (to- 
serve the most serious attention of govern- 
ment; in the same manner as it would de- 
serve its most serious attention to prevent a 
leprosy, or any other loathsome and offensive 
disease, though neither mortal nor dangerous, 
from spreading itself among them ; though, 
perhaps, no other public good might result 
from such attendon, besides the prevention of 
so great a public evil. 

The same thing may be said of the gross 
ignorance and stupidity which, in a civilised 
society, seem so frequently to benumb the 
understandings of all the inferior ranks ot 
people. A man without the proper use of the 
intellectual faculties of a nuin, is, if possible, 
more contemptible than even a coward, and 
icems to be mutilated and deformed in a still 
more essential part of the character of human 
nature. Though the state was to derive no 
advantaj^ from the instruction of the inferior 
ranks of people, it would still deserve its at* 
tention that they should not be altogether un- 
instructed. The state, however, derives no 
inconsiderable advantage from their instruo- 
uon. The more they are instructed, the less 
liable they are to the delusions of enthusiasm 
and supersdtion, which, among ignorant na- 
tions (jreausntly occasion the most dreadtui 
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diflorders. An iostnided and intelligent peo- 
ple, besides, are al%rajs more decent and or- 
derly th .n an ignorant and stupid one. They 
feel themselves, each indiridually, more re- 
spectoble, and more likely to obtain the Ve- 
spect of their lawful superiors, and they are. 
therefore^ more disposed to respect those su- 
periofk They are more disposed to examine, 
and more capable of seeing through, the in- 
terested complaints of faction and sedition ; 
'and they are, upon that account, less apt to 
be misled into any wanton or unnecessary op- 
position to the measures of government. In 
free countries, where the safety of govern- 
ment depends very much upon the favour- 
able judgment which the people may form 
of its conduct, it must surely be of the high- 
est importance, that they should not be dis- 
posed to judge rtahly or capriciously con^ 
ceming it. 



ART. m. — Of the Expenu of the InslUuHons 
for the Instruction of PeapU ofaU Age*, 

Tub institutions for the instruction of peo- 
ple of all ages, are chiefly thoie iox religious 
instruction. This is a species of instruction, 
of which the object is not so much to render 
the people good dtisens in this world, as to 
prepare them for another and a better world 
in the life to come. The teachers of the 
doctrine which contains this instruction, in 
the same manner as other teachets, may either 
depend altogether for their subsistence upon 
the voluntary oontrib:itions of their hearers ; 
or they may derive it from some other fund, 
to which the law of their country may entitle 
tliem ; such as a landed estate, a tythe or 
land tax, an established salary or stipend. 
Their exertion, their teal and industry, are 
likely to be much greater in the former situa- 
tion than in the latter. In this respect, the 
teachers of a new religion have always had a 
considerable advantage in attacking those an- 
cient and established systems, of which the 
clergy, reposing theniselves upon their bene- 
fices, had neglected to keep up the fervour of 
faith and devotion in the great body of the 
people; and having given themselves up to 
indolence, were become altogether incapable 
of making any vigorous exertion in defence 
even of their own establishment. The clergy 
of an established and well endowed religion 
frequently become men of learning and ele- 
gance, who possess all the virtues of gentle- 
men, m which can recommend them to the 
esteem of gentlemen ; but they are apt gra- 
dually to lose the qualities, both good and 
bad, which gave them authority and influence 
with the inferior ranks of people, and which 
had perhaps been the original causes of the 
success and establishment of their religion. 
Such a clergy, when attacked by a set of po- 
pular and bold, though perhaps stupid and 



ignorant enthttsiasta, feel tfacmaelws as perfect- 
ly defenceless as the indolent, eflemtnafc, and 
f uU fed nations of the southern parts of Asia, 
when they were invaded by the acthre, hardy, 
and hungry Tartars of the north. Such a 
deigy, upon such an emergency, have com- 
monly no other resource than to call upon ibe 
civil magistrate to persecute, destroy, or 
drive out their adverttries, as disturbers of 
the public peace. It was thus that the Bo- 
man catholic clergy called upon the rivil 
magistrate to persecute the protestanta, and 
the church of England to persecute the dis> 
senters; and that in general every religiotis 
sect, when it has once enjoyed, for a ceu tm ^ 
or two, the security of a l^al eatablisfament, 
has found itself incapable of making any 
vigorous defence against any new sect which 
choae to atUck its doctrine or diactpline. 
Upon such occasions, the advantage, in point 
of learning and good writing, may sometimes 
be on the side of the establisfaed cfaurch. 
But the arts of popularity, all the arts of 
gaining proselytes, are constantly on the side 
of its adversaries. In England, those arts 
have been long neglected by the well endow- 
ed clergy of the established church, and are 
at present chiefly cultivated by the dissenters 
and by the methodista. The independent 
provbions, however, which in many places 
have been made for dissenting teadicn^ by 
means of voluntary subscriptions^ of trust 
rights, and other evasions of the law, seen 
very much to have abated the zeal and acti- 
vity of those teachers. Hiey have many of 
them become very learned, ingenious, and 
respectable men; but they have in genera, 
ceased to be very popular preachers. The 
methodists, without half the learning of the 
dissenters, are much more in vogue. 

In the church of Rome the industry and 
seal of the inferior clergy are kept more alive 
by the powerful motive of self-interest, than 
perhaps in any established protestant church. 
The parochial clergy derive many of them, a 
very considerable part of their subsistenre 
from the voluntary oblations of the people; 
a source of revenue, wliich confession gives 
them many opportunities of improving. The 
mendicant orders derive their whole sHbds. 
tencc from such oblations. It is with them 
as with the hussars and light infantry of some 
armies ; no plunder, no pay. The parodiial 
clergy are like those teachers whose rewanl 
depends partly upon their salary, and partly 
upon the fees or bonoraries which they get 
from their pupils ; and these must always de- 
pend, more or less, upon their industry and 
reputation. The mendicant orders are Kke 
those teachers whose subsistence depends 
aftogetlier upon their industry. They ore 
obliged, therefore, to use every art which can 
aiiimate the devotion of the common people. 
The establishment of the two great meodicsni 
orders of St. Dominic and JSt. F^ands, it is 
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observed by Machkvtl, rerived, in the tfair- 1 
tcenth and fourteenth centuries, the kngnish- j 
ing fidth and derodon of the cetbotic churdi. 
In Roman catholic countries, the spirit of 
devotion is supported altogether by the 
mookfl, and by the poorer parochial clergy. 
The great dignitaries of the churdi, with all 
the accomplishments of gentlemen and men 
o€ the world, and sometimes with those of 
men of learning, are careful to maintain the 
necessary discipline over their inferiors, but 
aeldfom give themselves any trouble about the 
instruction of the people. 

** Most of the arts and professions in a 
state,*' says by far the roost illustrious philo- 
sopher and historian of the present age, ** are 
of such a nature^ that, while they promote the 
•Qtensts of the society, they are also useful 
•r agreeable to some individuals; and, in 
that case^ the constant rule of the magistrate, 
akoept, perhaps, on the first introduction of 
any art, is, to leave the profession to itself, 
^nd trust its encouragement to the indivi- 
duals who reap the benefit of it. The arti- 
sans, finding their profits to rise by the favour 
of their customers, increase^ as much as possi- 
ble, their skill and industry ; and as matten 
are not disturbed by any injudidotts tamper- 
ing, the commo d ity is always sure to be at 
all times nearly proportioned to the demand. 
** But there are also some callings which, 
though useful and even necessary in a state, 
bring no advantage or plcasare to any indivi- 
dual ; and the suprAne power is obliged to 
alter its conduct with refund to the retainem 
of those professions. It must give them 
public encouragement in order to their sub- 
sistence; and it must provide against that 
nc^igence to which they will naturally be 
subject, either by annexing particular bo- 
■oum to profession, by establishing a long 
subordination of ranks, and a strict depcn. 
denoe, or by some other expedient. The 
persons erapbyed in the finances, fleets, and 
magistraey, are instances of this order of 
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**It may naturally be thought, at first 
sight, that the ecclesiastics belong to the first 
class, and that their encouragement, as well 
aa that of lawyers and physicians, may safely 
be entrusted to the liberality of individuals, 
who are attached to their doctrines^ and who 
find benefit or consolation ftom their spiritual 
ministiy and assistance. Their industry and 
vigilance will, no doubt, be whetled by such 
an additional motive ; and their skill in the 
profession, as well as their address in govern- 
ing the minds of the people, must receive 
daily increase, from their incressing practice, 
study, and attention. 

** But if we consider the matter more close- 
ly, we shall find that this interested diligence 
of the clergy is what every wise legislator will 
study to prevent ; because, in every religion 
except Ihe true^ it b highly pernidousi and it 



has even a natuia) tendency to pervert the 
truth, by infusing into it a strong mixture of 
superstition, folly, and delusion. Each 
ghostly practitioner, in order to render him- 
self more precious and sacred in the eyes of 
hb retainers, will inspire them with the most 
violent sbhorrenoe of all other sects, and 
continually endeavour, by some rhovelty, to 
excite the languid devotion of his audience. 
No regard will be paid to truth, morals, or 
decency, in the doctrines inculcated. Every 
tenet will be adopted that best suits the dis- 
orderly affections of the human frame. Cus- 
tomers will be drawn to each conventicle by 
new industry and address, in practising on 
the passions and credulity of the populace. 
And, in the end, the civil magistrate will find 
that he has dearly paid for his intended fru- 
gality, in saving a fixed establishment for the 
priests ; and that, in reality, the most decent 
and advantageous composition, which he can 
make with the spiritual guides, is to bribe 
their indolence, by assigning stated salaries 
to their profession, and rendering it super, 
fluous for them to be farther active, than 
merely to prevent their flock from straying in 
n{uest of new pastors. And in this manner 
ecclesiasdcal establishments, though common- 
ly they arose at first from religious views, 
prove in the end advantsgeous to the political 
interests of society.** 

But whatever may have been the good or 
bad effects of the independent provision of 
the clergy, it has, perhaps, been very seldom 
bestowed upon them from any view to those 
effects. Times of violent religious contro- 
versy have generally been times of equally 
violent political faction. Upon such occa- 
sions, each political party has either found it, 
or imagined it, for his interest, to lesgue it- 
self with some one or other of the contending 
religious sects. But this could be done only 
by adopting, or, at least, by favouring the 
tenets of that particular sect: The sect 
which had the good fortune to be leagued 
with the conquering party neosssarily shared 
in the victory of its ally, by whose favour 
and protection it was soon enabled, in some 
degree, to silence and subdue all its adverm- 
ries. Those adversaries had generally lec- 
gued themselves with the enemies of the con- 
quering party, and were, therefore the enemies 
of that party. The clergy of this particular 
sect having thus become complete masters of 
the field, and their influence and authority 
with the great bod} of the people being in 
its highest vigour, they were powerful enough 
to overawe the chiefs and leaders of their 
own party, and to oblige the civil magistrate 
to respect their opinions and inclinations. 
Their first demand was generally that he 
should silence and subdue all their adversa- 
ries; and their second, that he should be» 
stow an independent provision on themselves. 
As they had generally contributed a good 
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deal to the victory, it Menied not unreason* 
able that they should have aome share in the 
spoiL They were weary, beaidei, of hu- 
mouring the people, and of depending upon 
their caprice for a subsistence. In making 
this demand, therefore, they consulted their 
own ease and comfort, without troubling 
themselves about the effect which it might 
have, in future times, ugpo'the influence and 
authority of their oid^r. The civil magis- 
trate, who couid comply with their demand 
only by giving them something which he 
would have chosen much rather to take, or 
to keep to himself, was seldom veiy forward 
to grant it. Necessity, however, always 
forced him to submit at last, though frequent- 
ly not till after many delays, evasions, and 
aiSectcd excuses. 

But if politics had never called in the aid 
of religion, had the conquering party never 
adopted the tenets of one sect more than 
those of another, when it had gained the 
victory, it would probably have dealt equally 
and impartially with all the different sects, 
and have allowed every man to choose his 
own priest, and his own religion, as he 
thought proper. There would, and, in thb 
case, no doubt, have been, a great multitude 
of religious sects. Almost every different 
congregation might probably have had a 
little sect by itself, or have entertained some 
peculiar tenets of its own. Each teacher, 
would, no doubt, have felt himself under the 
necessity of making the utmost exertion, 
and of using every art, both to preserve and 
to increase the number of his disdplea. But 
as every otiier teacher would have felt him 
self under the same necessity, the success of 
no one teacher, or sect of teachers, oould have 
been very great. The interested and active 
zeal of religious teachers can be dangerous 
and troublesome only where there is either 
but one sect tolerated in the society, or 
where the whole of a large society is divi- 
ded into two or three great sects ; the tea- 
chers of each acting by concert, and under a 
regular discipline and subordination. But 
that zeal must be altogether innocent, where 
the society is dirided into two or three hun- 
dred, or, perhaps, into as many thousand 
small sects, of which no one could be consi- 
derable enough to disturb the public tran- 
quillity. The teachers of each sect, seeing 
themselves surrounded on all sides with more 
adversaries than friends, would be obliged to 



almost every other aect; and tbe i 
which they would mutually find in both < 
venient and agreeable to make one to an- 
other, might in time^ probably reduce ihm 
doctrine ^ the greater part of them to that 
pure and rational religion, free frosn every 
mixture of absurdity, imposture, or fanaririsw, 
such aa wise men have, in all agea of tbe world, 
wished to see established ; but such aa positive 
law has, perhaqM, never yet establiafaed, and 
probably never will establish in any countiy ; 
because, with regard to religion, positive law 
always has been, and probably always will 
be, more or leM influenced by popular su- 
perstition and enthusiasm. Thia plan of 
ecclesiastical government, or, more property, 
of no ecclesiastical government, was wlut 
the sect called Independenu (a sect, no 
doubt, of very wild enthusiasts), p ropo s ed to 
establish in England towards the end of the 
dvil war. If it had been established, though 
of a very unphilosophical origin, it woold 
probably, by this time, have been productive 
of the most philosophical good temper and 
moderation with regard to every sort of rrii- 
gious principle. It has been establidicd in 
Pennsylvania, where^ though the quakcrs 
happen to be the most numerous, the Law, ia 
reality, favours no one sect more than an- 
other ; and it is there said to have been pro- 
ductive of this philosophical good tamper and 
moderation. 

But though thia equality of treatmeiri 
should not be productive of this good temper 
and mcxieration in all, or even in the greater 
part of the religious sects of a partxular 
country; yet, provided, those sects were sn£. 
ficiently numerous, and each of them coo- 
sequently too small to disturb tbe public 
tranquillity, the excessive zeal of each fiir its 
particular tenets oould not well be productive 
of any very hurtful eflfects, but, oo the con- 
trary, of several good ones ; and if the go- 
vernment was perfectly decided, both to let 
them all alone, and to oblige them all to let 
alone one another, there is little danger that 
they would not of their own accord, snbefi- 
vide themselves fast enou^, so as soon ts 
become suflSciently numerous. 

In every civilized society, in every society 
where the distinction of ranks has once been 
completely established, there have been always 
two different schemes or systcpis of morality 
current at the same time; of wfaich the one 
may be called the strict or austere; the 
other the liberal, or, if you will, the loose 
is generally ad mii ed 
the 



learn that candour and moderation which are 

so seldom to be found among the teachers of i system. The former 

those great sects, whose tenets, being support- 'and revered by tbe 

ed by the dvil magistrate, are held in vene- 1 latter is commonly more < 

ration by almost all tbe inhabitants of exten- ; ed by what are called the people of fashion. 

sive kingdoms and empires, and who, there- i The degree of disapprobation with which ire 

fore, see nothing round them but followers, ' ought to mark tbe vices of levity, tbe vices 

disdples, and humble admirers. Tlie teachers [ which are apt to arise from great prosperity, 

of each little sect, finding themselves almost land from tb«« excess of gaiety and good fau- 

aloue, would be obliged to respect those of, mour, seems to constitute the prindpol dia- 
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tiiiction between thoae two opposite tclfemes 
or cytteoas. In the liberal or loose tystem, 
luxury, wanton, and even disorderly mirth, 
the pursuit of pleasure to some degree of 
intemperance, the breach of chastity, at least 
in one of the two sexes, &c. provided they 
are not accompanied with gross indecency, 
and do not lead to falsehood and injustice, are 
generally treated with a good deal of indul- 
gence, and are easily either excused or par- 
dcmed altogether. In the austere system, on 
the contrary, those excesses are regarded with 
the utmost abhorrence and detestation. The 
nces of levity are always ruinous to the com- 
mon people, and a single week's thoughtles»> 
ncas and dissipation is often sufficient to 
undo a poor workman for ever, and to drive 
him. through despair, upon committing the 
most enormous crimes. The wiser and bet- 
ter sort of the common people, therefore, 
have always the utmost abhorrence and de- 
testation of such excesses, which theur expe- 
rience tells them are so immediately fatal to 
people of th^ oonditioo. The disorder and 
extravagance of several years, on the con- 
trary, will not always ruin a man of fashion ; 
and people of that rank are very apt to con- 
sider the power of indulging in some degree 
of excess, as one of the advantages of their 
fortune ; and the liberty of doing so without 
censure or reproach, as one of the privileges 
which belong to their station. In people of 
their own station, therefore, they regard such 
excesses with but a small degree of disappro- 
bation, and censure them either very slightly 
or not at all. 

Almost all religious sects have begun 
among the coonnon people, from whom they 
have generally drawn their earliest, as well 
as their most numerous proselytes. The au- 
stere system of morali^ has, accordingly, 
been adopted by those sects almost constant- 
ly, or with very few exceptions; for there 
have been some. It was the system by which 
they could best recommend themselves to that 
order of people, to whom they first proposed 
their plan of reformation upon what had been 
before establisbedL Many of them, perhaps 
the greater part of them, have even endea- 
voured to gain credit by refining upon this 
austere system, and by carrying it to some 
degree of folly and extravagance ; and this 
excessive rigour has ftequendy recommended 
them, more than any thing else, to the rew 
spect and veneration of the common people. 

A man of rank and fortune is, by his sta- 
tion, the distinguished member of a great so- 
dety, who attend to everv part of his conduct, 
and who thereby oblige him to attend to every 
part of it himself. His authority and consi- 
deration depend very much upon the respect 
which this society bean to him. He dares 
not do any thing which would disgrace or 
disoedit him in it ; and he is obliged to a 
very strict observation of that species of 
moralsp whether liberal or austere, which the 
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general consent of this society prescribes to 
persons of his rank and fortune. A man of 
low condition, on the contrary, is far from 
being a distinguished member of any great 
soriety. While he remains in a country vil- 
lage, his conduct may be attended to, and he 
noay be obliged to attend to it himself. In 
this situation, and in this situation only, he 
may have what is called a character to lose. 
But a3 soon as he comes into a great dty, he 
is sunk in obscurity and darkness. His con- 
duct is observed and attended to by nobody ; 
and he is, therefore, very likely to neglect it 
himself, and to abandon himself to every sort 
of low profligacy and vice. He never 
emerges so effectually from this obscurity, his 
conduct never eidtes so much the attention 
of any respectable society, as by his becom- 
ing the member of a small religious sect. 
He from that moment acquires a degree of 
consideration which he never had before. 
All his brotlier sectaries are, for tlie credit of 
the sect, interested to observe his conduct; 
and, if he gives occasion to any scandal, if 
he deviates very much from those austere 
morals which they almost always require of 
one another, to punish him by what is always 
a very severe punishment, even where no evil 
effects attend it, expulsion or excommunica- 
tion from the sect. In little religious sects, 
accordingly, the morals of the common peo- 
ple have been almost always remarkably re- 
gular and orderly ; generallv much more so 
than in the established chureh. The morals 
of those litde sects, indeed, have frequently 
been rather disagreeably rigorous and un- 



Thera are two very easy and effectual r». 
medies, however, by whose joint operation 
the state might, without riolence, correct 
whatever was unsocial or disagreeably rigor- 
ous in the morak of all the little sects into 
which the country was divided. 

The first of those remedies is the study of 
sdence and philosophy, which the state might 
render almost universal among all people ot 
middling or more than middling rank and 
fortune ; not by giving salaries to teachers in 
order to make them negligent and idle, but 
by instituting some sort of probation, even in 
the higher and more difficult sciences, to be 
undergone by every person before he was per- 
mitted to exerdse any liberal profession, or 
before he could be received as a candidate for 
any honourable office^ of trust or profit. If 
the state imposed upon this order of men the 
necessity of learning, it would have no occa- 
sion to give itself any trouble about providing 
them with proper teachers. They would 
soon find better teachen for themselves, than 
any whom the state could provide for them. 
Science is the great antidote to the poison of 
enthusiasm and superstition ; and where aU 
the superior ranks of people were secured 
from it, the inferior ranks could not be mud 
exposed to it ^ 
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The Mcond of thoce remedies is Um fro- 
quency and gaiety of public diTenions. The 
«i«te, by encouraging, thst is, by ginng en> 
dre liberty to all those who, from their oirn 
interest, would attempt, without scandal or 
indecency, to amuse and divert the people 
by painting, poetry, music, dancing ; by all 
sorts of dramatic representations and exhibi. 
turns ; would easily dissipate^ in the greater 
part of them, that melancholy and gloomy 
humour which is almost always the nune of 
popular superstition and enthusiasm. Pub- 
lic diversions have always been the oljjecta of 
dread and hatred to all the fanatical promoters 
of those popular frenzies. The gaiety and 
good humour which those diveraions inspire, 
were altogether inconsistent with that temper 
of mind which was fittest for their purpose, 
or which they could best woric upon. Dra^ 
matic representations, besides, frequently ex- 
posing their artifices to public ridicule, and 
sometimes even to pubUc execration, were, 
upon that account, more than all other di- 
versions, the objecu of their peculiar abhor- 
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from hnnamty, attempt to protect thoae wW 
did either the one or the other, the ptmctiU- 
ous honour of a clergy, who have do aert of 
dependency upon him, is immediately pro- 
voked to proscribe him as a prolaiic pcnoa, 
and to employ all the terrors of reli|^oii» in 
order to oblige the people to transfer tfacir 
allegiance to some moro orthodox and obcdi. 
ect prince. Should he oppose any of their 
pretensioos or usurpations, the dang ef is 
equally great. The princes who have darad 
in this manner to rebel against the dborcfa, 
over and above this crime of rcbelUoo, have 
generally been chatged, too^ with the addi. 
tional crime of heresy, notwithstanding their 
solemn protestations of their £uth, and hiim. 
ble submission to every tenet which she 
thought proper to prescribe to thcnu But 
the authority of religion is superior to every 
other authority. The fean which it suggests 
conquer all other fears. When the autho- 
rized teachers of religion propagate through 
the great body iA the people^ doctrines sub^ 
versive of the authority of the aovereign, it is 
by violence only, or by the force of a stand, 
ing army, that he can maintain his authority. 
Even a standing army cannot in Ihiscaae give 
him any lasting security ; because if the sol* 
dien are not foreigners, which can ■pWnm be 
the case, hut drawn from the great body ol 
the people, which must almost always he the 
case, they are likely to be soon oorvupied br 
those very doctrines. The revolutions which 
the turbidenoe of the Greek clergy was coo. 
tinuaily occasioning at Constandnople^ as 
long as the eastern empire subsisted; the 
convulsions which, during the coarse of se- 
veral centuries, tlie turbulence of the Rooum 
cleigy was continually occasioning in evcvy 
part of Europe;, sufficiently demoBslnte how 
precarious and insecure must always be the 
situation of the soverrign, who baa no proper 
means of influencing the clergy of the eoa- 
blished and govenung religion of h» oountiy. 
Articles of faith, as wdl as all other vf^ 
ritual matters, it is evident enough* are not 
within the proper department of a tempcval 
act in concert, and pursue their interest upon { sovereign, who, though he may be very well 
one plan, and with one spirit as much as if qualified for protecting, is seldom supposed 
they were under the direction of one man ; | to be ro for instructing the people. With 
and they are frequently, too» under such di- . regard to such matters, therefore, his antho. 
rcctioo. Their interest as an incorporated , rity can seldom be sufficient to counterbalance 
body is never the same with that of the sove^ the united authority of the clergy of the csta. 
rdgn, and is sometimes directly oppovite to ' blished church. Hie public tranqnillttr 



In a country where the law favoured the 
teachers of no one religion more than those 
of another, it would not be necessary that 
any of them should have any particular or 
immediate dependency upon the sovereign or 
executive power ; or that he should have any 
thing to do either in appointing or in dismis- 
sing them from their offices. In such a situ- 
ation, he would have no occasion to give 
himself any concern about them, further than 
to keep the peace among them, in the same 
manner as among the rest of his subjects, 
tliat v^ to hinder them from persecuting, 
abusing, or oppressing one another. But it 
is quite otherwise in countries where there is 
an established or governing religion. The 
sovereign can in this case never be secure, 
unless he has the means of influencing in a 
considerable degree the greater part of the 
teachers of that religion. 

The clergy of every established church 
constitute a great incorporation. They can 



Their great interest is to maintain their 
authority with the people, and this authority 
depends upon the supposed certainty and iro- 
portanoe of the whole doctrine which they 
inculcate, and upon the supposed necessity 

of adopting every part of it with the most im- ' and authority, it is necessary that 
plidt faiiii, in order to avoid eternal misery. I be able to infinence it ; and be oai 
Should the sovereign have the imprudence , it only by the fear* and expectatioas which 
to appear cither to deride, oi doubt himself be may excite in the greater part of the indi- 
of the mosi trifling part of their doctrine, or. viduals of the order. Those ftm ind rs- 



however, and his own security, may fre» 
quently depend upon the doctrines which 
they may think proper to propagate cooccning 
such matters. As he can seldom directly oppose 
their decision, therefore, with proper weight 

he should 
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pecUtioRt may consist in the fear of deprive, 
tion or other punishment, and in the expLts 
tation of further preferment 

In all Christian churches, the benefices of 
the clergy are a sort of freeholds, which they 
enjoy, not during pleasure, but during life or 
good behaviour. If they held them by a 
more precarious tenure, and were liable to be 
txirned out upon every slight disobligation 
either of the sovereign or of his ministers, it 
would perhaps be impossible for tliero to 
maintain their authority with the people, wI:o 
would then consider them as mercenary de^ 
pendente upon the court, in the sincerity of 
whose instructions they could no longer have 
any confidence. But should the sovereign 
attempt irregularly, and by violence, to de> 
prive any number of clergymen of their free^ 
holds, on account, perhaps, of their having 
propagated, with more than ordinary seal, 
some factious or seditious doctrine, he would 
ody render, by such persecution, both them 
and their doctrine ten timea more popular, 
and therefore ten times more troublesome and 
dangerous, than they had been before. Fear 
in in almost all cases a wretched instrument 
of government, and ought in particular never 
to be employed against any order of men who 
have the smallest pretensions to independency. 
To attempt to terrify them, serves only to 
irritate their bad humour, and to confirm 
them in an opposition, which more gentle 
usage, perhaps, might easily induce them 
either to soften, or to lay aside altogether. 
The violence which the French goveronx»nt 
usually employed in order to oblige all their 
parliaments, or sovereign courts of justice, 
to enregister any unpopular edict, very sel- 
dom succeeded. The means commonly em- 
piuyc^ however, the impriiionment of lUl tlie 
refractory members, one would think, were 
forcible enough. The princes of the bouse 
of Stuart sometimes employed the like means 
in order to influence some of the memben of 
the parliament of England, and thoy generaU 
ly found them equally intractable, llie par- 
Uament of England is now managed in an< 
other manner ; and a very small experiment, 
which the duke of Choiseul made, about 
twelve years ago, upon the parliament of 
Paris, demonstrated sufficiently that all the 
parliamente of France might have been ma* 
naged still more easily in the same manner. 
That experiment was not pursued. For 
though management and persuasion are aU 
vrays the easiest and safest instrumente of 
government as force and violence are the 
worst and the most dangerous; yet such, it 
seems, is the natural insolence of man, that 
he alnnost always disdains to use the good in- 
strument, except when he cannot or dare not 
use the bad one. The French government 
could and durst use force, and therefore dia- 
daioed to use management and persuasion. 
But there is no order of men, it appean, I 
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believe^ from the experience of all ages, upon 
whom it is so dangerous or rather so perfectly 
ruinous, to employ force and violence, as up- 
on the respected clergy of an esublished 
church. The rights, the privileges, the per- 
sonal liberty of every individual ecclekiastic^ 
who is upon good terms with his own order, 
are, even in the most despotic governments, 
more respected than those of any other person 
of nearly equal imnk and fortune. It is so in 
every gradation of despotism, from that of the 
gentle and mild government of Paris, to that 
of the violent and furious government of Con* 
stantinople. But though this order of men 
can scarce ever be for^d, they may be ma- 
naged as easily as any other ; and the securi- 
ty of the sovereign, as well as the public tran 
quillity, seems to depend very much upon the 
means which he has of managing tliem ; and 
those means seem to consist altoj^ether in the 
preferment wiiich he has to bestow upon them. 
In the ancient constitution of the Christian 
church, the bishop of each diocese was elected 
by the joint votes of the clergy and of the 
people of the episcopal city. The people did 
not long retain their right of election ; and 
while they did retain it, they almost always 
acted under the influence of the e ergy, who, 
in such spiritual matters, appeared to be their 
natural guides. The clergy, however, soon 
grew weary of the trouble of managing them, 
and found it easier to elect their own bishops 
themselves. The abbot, in the same manner, 
was elected by the monks of tlie monastery, 
at least in the greater part of abbacies. All 
the inferior eccl es ias t ical benefices compre. 
bended within the diocese were colUted by 
the bishop, who bestowed them upon such 
ecclesiastics as he thought proper. All church 
prefermente were in this manner in the dis- 
posal of tlie church. The sovereign, though 
he might have some indirect influence in tliosc 
elections, and though it was sometimes usual 
to ask both his consent to elect, and his a)>- 
probation of the election, yet had no direct or 
sufficient means of managing tlie clergy, llie 
ambition of every clergyman naturally led him 
to pay court, not so much to his sovereign as 
to his own order, from which only he could 
expect preferment. 

Through the greater pert of Europe, the 
pope gradually drew to himself, first tlie col- 
lation of almost all bishoprics and abba- 
cies, or of what were called oonststorial bene- 
fices, and aAerwards, by various machinations 
and pretences, of the greater part of inferior 
benefices comprehended within each diocese, 
little more being left to the bishop than what 
was barely necessary to give him a decent 
authority with his own clergy. By tliis ar- 
rangement the condition of the sovereign was 
still worse than it had been before. The clergy 
of all the diflferent countries of Europe were 
thus formed into a aort of spiritual army, dis- 
persed in diflTcrent quarters, indeed, but of 
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which all the movements and opentiont could 
now be directed by one head, and conducted u p- 
on one uniform plan. The clergy of each par* 
ticular country might be considered as a parti- 
cular detachment of tliat army, of which the 
operations couid easily be supported and se- 
conded by all the other detachments quartered 
in the different countries round about. Each 
detachment was not only independent of the 
sovereign of the country in which it was quar. 
tered, and by which it was maintained, but 
dependent upon a foreign sovereign, who 
could at any time turn its arms against the 
sovereign of that particular country, and sup- 
port them by the arms of all the other de- 
tachments. 

Those arms were the most formidable that 
can well be imagined. In the ancient state 
of Europe, before the establishment of arts 
and manufactures, the wealth of the clergy 
gave them the same sort of influence over the 
conunon people which that of the great ba- 
rons gave them over their respective vassals, 
tenants, and retainers. In the great landed 
estates, which the mistaken piety both of 
princes and private persons had bestowed up- 
on the church, jurisdictions were established, of 
the same kind with those of the great barons, 
and for the same reason. In those great landed 
estates, the clergy, or their bailiffs, could ea- 
sily keep the peace, without the support or 
assistance either of the king or of any other 
person ; and neither the king nor any other 
person could keep the peace there without the 
support and assistance of the clergy. Tlie ju- 
risdictions of the clergy, therefore, in their 
particular baronies or manors, were equally 
independent, and equally exclusive of the au- 
thority of the king's courts, as those of the 
great temporal lords. The tenants of the 
clergy were, like those of the great barons, 
almost all tenants at will, entirely dependent 
upon their immediate lords, and, therefore, 
•iable to be called out at pleasure, in order to 
fight in any quarrel in which the clergy might 
.hink proper to engage them. Over and 
above the rents of those estates, the clergy pos- 
sessed in the tithes a very large portion of the 
rents of all the other estates in every kingdom 
of Europe. The revenues arising from botli 
those species of rents were, the greater part of 
them, paid in kind, in com, wine^ cattle, poul- 
try, &c. The quantity exceeded greatly what 
the clergy could themselves consume; and 
there were neither arts nor manufactures, for 
the produce of which they could exchange 
the surplus. The clergy could derive advan- 
tage ftom this immense surplus in no other 
way than by employing it, as the great ba- 
rons employed the lake surplus of their reve 
nues, in the most profuse hospitality, and in 
the most extensive diarity. Both the hospi- 
tality and the charity of the ancient clergy, 
accordingly, are said to have been very great. 
Tbcy not only maintained almost the whole 



poor of every kingdom, but many knights and 
gentlemen bad frequently no other means of 
subsistence than by travelling about frooi mo- 
nastery to monastery, under pretence of devo- 
tion, but in reality to enjoy the hospitality of 
the clergy. The retainers of some particnlar 
prelates were often as numcrotis as those of 
the greatest lay-lords ; and the retainers of all 
the clergy taken together were, perikaps, more 
numerous than those of all the lay-Jords. 
Hiere was always much more union among 
the clergy than among the lay-lords. The 
former were under a regular disdptine and 
subordination to the papal authority. The lat- 
ter wore under no r^ular discipline or snbor- 
dination, but almost always equally jealoos of 
one another, and of tlie king. Though the 
tenants and retainers of the clergy, therefore, 
had both together been lo« nuroeroos than 
those of the great lay-lords and their tenanti 
were probably much lea numefvus, yirt their 
union would have rendered them more for- 
midable. The hospitality and charity of the 
clergy, too, not only gave thoin the co mmand of 
a great temporal force, but increased very moch 
the weight of their spiritual weapons. Hiaae 
virtues procured them tlie highest respect and 
veneration among all the inferior ranks of 
people, of whom many were constantly, and 
almost all occasionally, fed by thcnw £vay 
tiling belonging or related to so popular an 
order, its possessions, its privileges, ite doc- 
trines, necessarily appeared sacred in the eyes 
of the common people ; and every viohrioB 
of them, whether real or pretended, Iht higlu 
est act of sacrilegious wickedness and pso- 
faneness. In this state of things, if the sovc^ 
reign frequently found it difficult to reast the 
confederacy of a few of the great nobility, wv 
cannot wonder that he should find it stiD 
more so to resist the united force of the dcrgy 
of his own dcmiinicms, supported by that of the 
clergy of all the neighbouring dominions. In 
such circumstances, the wonder is, not tfast 
he was sometimes obliged to yidd, but that he 
ever was able to resist. 

The privileges of the clergy in those an- 
cient times (which to us, who live in the pre^ 
sent times, appear the most ahanrd), their t»> 
tal exemption from the secular juriadicticHi, 
for example, or what in England was called 
the benefit of clergy, were the natural^ or ra- 
ther the necessary, consequences of this stale 
of things. How dangerous must it haTe been 
for the sovereign to attempt to punish a clergy- 
man for any crime whatever, if his order were 
disposed to protect him, and to represent either 
the proof as insuflident for convicting so holy 
a man, or the punishment as too severe to be 
inflicted upon cme vdioae pcnon had been 
rendered sacred by religion ? The aovcreign 
could, in such circumstances, do no better 
than leave him to be tried by the codcatasti- 
cal courts, who, for the honour of their own 
order, were interested lo reitrain, as mndi as 
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poaible, erery member of it from committing 
enormous crimes, or even from giving occ»- 
•ion to such gross scandal as might disgust 
the minds of the people. 

In the state in which things were, through 
the greater part of Europe, during the tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and 
for some time both before and after that pe- 
riod, the constitution of the church of Rome 
may be considered as the most formidable 
combination that ever was formed against the 
authority and security of civil government, as 
well as against the liberty, reason, and hap- 
piness of mankind, which can flourish only 
where dvil government is able to protect 
them. In that constitution, the grossest de- 
lusions of superstition were supported in such 
a manner by the private interests of so great 
a number of people, as put them out of all 
danger from any assault of human reason ; 
because, though human reason might, per- 
haps, have been able to unveil, even to the 
eyes of the common people, some of the delu- 
stoas of superstition, it could never have dis- 
solved the ties of private interest. Had this 
constitution been attacked by no other ene- 
mies but the feeble eflTorts of human reason, 
it must have endured for ever. But that im- 
mense aud well-bttih ISsbric, which all the 
wisdom and virtue of man could never have 
shaken, much less have overturned, was, by 
the natural course of things, first weakened, 
and afterwards in part <iestroyed ; and is 
now likely, in the course of a few centuries 
more, peibaps, to crumble into ruins altoge- 
ther. 

The gradual improvements of arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, the same causes which 
destroyed the power of the great barons, de- 
stroyed, in the same manner, through the 
greater part of Europe, the whole temporal 
power of the clergy. In the produce of arts, 
maaiiHsctures, and commerce, the clergy, like 
the great barons, found something for which 
they could eicfaange their rude produce^ and 
thereby discovered the means of spending their 
whole revenues upon their own penons, with- 
out giving any considerable sluure of them to 
other people. Their charity became grsdu- 
ally less extensive, their hospitality less Ube- 
raU or less profuse. Their retainers became 
consequently less numerous, and, by degrees, 
dwindled away altogether. Tlie clergy, too, 
like the great barons, wished to get a better 
rent from their landed estates, in order to spend 
it, in the same manner, upon the gratification 
of their own private vanity and folly. But 
this incrwssn of rent could be got only by 
granting leases to their tenants, who thereby 
became, in a great measure, independent of 
them. The ties of interest, which bound the 
inferior ranks of people to the clergy, were in 
this manner gradually broken and dissolved. 
They were even broken and dissolved sooner 
than those which bound the same ranks of 
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people to the great barons ; because tlie bene- 
fices of the church being, the greater part of 
them, much smaller than the estates of the 
great barons, the possessor of each benefice 
was much sooner able to spend the whole of 
its revenue upon his own person. During 
the greater part of tlie fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the power of the great barons was, 
tlutnigh the greater part of Europe, in full 
rigour. But the temporal power of the clergy, 
the absolute command which they had once 
had over the great body of the people was 
very much decayed. The power of the church 
was, by that time, very nearly reduced, through 
the greater part of Europe, to what arose 
from their spiritual authority ; and. even that 
spiritual authority was much weakened, when 
it ceased to he supported by the charity and 
hospitality of the clergy, llie inferior ranks 
of people no lunger looked upon that order as 
they liad done before ; as the comforters of 
their distress, and the relievers of their indi- 
gence. On the contrary, they were provoked 
and disgusted by the vanity, luxury, and ex- 
pense of the richer clergy, who appeared to 
spend upon their own plrasures what had al- 
ways before been regarded as the patrimony 
of the poor. 

In this situation of things, the sovereigns 
in the different states of Europe endeavoured 
to recover the influence which they had once 
had in the disposal of the great benefices of 
the church ; by procuring to the deans and 
chapters of each diocese the restoration of 
their ancient right of electing the bishop ; and 
to the monks of each abbacy that of electing the 
abboL The re>establishing this ancient order 
was the object of several statutes enacted in 
England during tlie coune of the fourteenth 
century, particularly of what is called thesta- 
taite of provisors ; and of the pragmatic sanc- 
tion, established in France in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In order to render the election valid, it 

a necessary that the sovereign should both 
consent to it before hand, and afterwards ap- 
prove of the person elected ; and though the 
election was still supposed to be free, he had, 
howc^ 'U the indirect means which his situa- 
tion necoM* >uy aflforded him, of influencing the 
clergy in his own dominions. Other regula- 
tions, of a similar tendency, were established 
in other parts of Europe. But the power of 
the pope, in the collation of the great bene- 
fices of the church, seems, before the refor- 
matmn, to have been nowhere so effectually 
and so universally restrained as in France and 
England. The concordat afterwards, in the 
sixteenth century, gave to the kings of France 
the absolute right of presenting to all the 
great, or what are called the consistorial, be- 
nefices of the Gallican church. 

Since the establishment of the pragmatic 

sanction and of the concordat, the clergy of 

France have^ in general shewn less respect to 

the decrees of the papal court, than the 

Y 
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dergj of any other catholic country. In all 
the disputes which their soTereign has had 
with the pope, they have almost constantly 
taken part with the former. This indepen- 
dency of the clergy of France upon the court 
of Borne seems to be principally founded up- 
on the pragmatic sanction and the concor- 
dat. In the earlier periods of the monarchy, 
the clergy of F^rance appear to have been as 
mudi devoted to the pope as those of any 
other country. When Robert, the second 
prince of the Capetian race, was most unjust- 
ly excommunicated by the court of Rome, 
his own serranta, it is said, threw the victuals 
whidi came from his table to the dogs^ and 
refused to taste any thing themselves which 
had been polluted by the contact of a perM>n 
in his situation. They were taught to do so, 
it may very safely be presumed, by the clergy 
of his own dominions. 

The claim of collating to the great bene^ 
fices of the church, a claim in defence of 
which the court of Rome had frequently shak- 
en, and sometimes overturned, the thrones 
iA some of the greatest sovereigns in Chri- 
stendom, was in this manner either restrain- 
ed or modified, or given up altogether, in 
many different parts of Europe, even before 
the time of the reformation. As the clergy 
had now lets influence over the people, so the 
state had moie influence over the clergy. 
The clergy, therefore^ had both less power, 
and less inclination, to disturb the state. 

The authority of the church of Rome was 
in this state of declension, when the disputes 
which gave birth to the reformation began in 
Germany, and soon spread themselves through 
every part of Europe. The new doctrines 
were everywhere received with a high degree 
of popular favour. They were propagated 
with all that enthusiastic seal which common- 
ly animates the spirit of party, when it attacks 
established authority. The teachers of those 
doctrines, though perhaps, in other respects, 
not more learned than many of the divines 
who defended the established church, seem in 
general to have been better acquainted with 
ecclesiastical history, and with the origin and 
progress of that system of opinions upon 
which the authority of the diurdi was esta- 
blished ; and they had thereby the advantage 
in almost every dispute. The austerity of 
their manners gave diem authority with the 
common people, who contrasted the strict re- 
gularity of their conduct with the disorderly 
lives of the greater part of their own clergy. 
They poa wMe d, too^ in a much higher degree 
than their adversaries, all the arts of popular 
rity and of gaining proselytes ; arts which the 
k>fty and dignified sons of the church had 
long neglected, as being to them in a great 
measure useless. The reason of the new 
doctrines recommended them to some, their 
novelty to many; the hatred and contempt of 
ifaa estab lis hed clergy to a still greater num- 



ber : but the sealous, 
cal, though frequently ooaiae and roadc do- 
quenoe, with w^cfa they were almost cvtry. 
where inculcated, re<, ' n> innien dw i them to by 
far the greatest number. 

The success of the new doctriiica waa afaMm 
everywhere so great, that the princes^ who at 
that time happened to be on b«d tons with 
the court of Rome^ were, by meana of them, 
easily enabled, in their own domimom, to 
overturn the church, which having lost the 
respect and veneration of the inferior ranks 
of people, could make scarce any reaastaace. 
Hie court of Rome had diadbliiped some of 
the smaller princes in the northern parts of 
Germany, whom it had probably coniidfi e d 
as too insignificant to be worth the i 
ing. They univenally, therefore^ i 
the reformation in their 
The tyranny of ChristJetn IL, and of TroO 
archbishop of Upsal, enabled Gnstavns Vsaa 
to expel them both from Sweden. The pope 
&voiued the tyrant and the arclifatshopi, aad 
Gnstavus Vasa found no difficulty ia esta- 
blishing the reformation in Sweden. Qiris. 
tiem IL was afterwards depos e d from the 
throne of Denmark, where hb conduct had 
rendered him as odious as in Sweden. TW 
pope, however, was still diqwiswi to &voar 
him; and Frederic of Holaleil^ wiw had 
mounted the throne in his stead, revenged 
himself, by following the example of Gusta- 
vus Vasa. The magistrates of B«nc aad 
Zurich, who had no particular qoarrd widi 
the pope^ established with great case the re. 
formation in their respective <^'»**— \ wfaeie 
just before some of the clergy had, by an iss- 
postnre somewhat grosser than ordtaaryy rci^ 
dered the whole order both odioua and ooa« 
temptible. 

In this critical situation of its affinrs ta< 
papal court was at sufficient pains to cnltivate 
the friendship of the powerful sovereigns of 
Franceand Spain, of whom the latter wasattfaat 
time emperor of Germany. With tfadr aasis- 
tance, it was enabled, thou^ not without great 
difficulty, and much bloodshed, either to sup- 
press altogether, or toobstruct very much, the 
progress <^ the reformation in their dominioos. 
It was well enough inclined, too^ to be ooo- 
plaisant to the king of England. But fiwn the 
circumstances of the times* it could not be so 
without giving ofiTenoe to a still greater sovr. 
reign, Charles V., king of Spain and emper- 
or of Germany. Henry VIII., aocordingij, 
though he did not embrace himself the grestcr 
part of the doctrines of the refiannation, vat 
yet enabled, by their general prevalence, to 
sup p re ss all the monasteries, aad to aboBsii 
the authority of the church of Rome in ha 
domlnionSb Hiat he should go so &r, 
though be went no further, gave seme stis- 
fsction to the patrons of tibe refonnadon, 
who^ having got pnasesslon of thegovcnuneDt 
in the reign of lus son and •ttcccasoi^ eaa»- 
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pleted, without any difficulty, the work which 
Henry VIII. had begun. 

In locne countries, as in Scotland, where 
th« government was weak, unpopular, and 
not very firmly established, the reformation 
^raa strong enough to overturn, not only the 
rfaurcb, but the sUte likewise, for attempting 
to support the church. 

Among the followers of the reformation, 
dispersed in all the different countries of Eu- 
rope^ there was no general tribunal, which, 
like that of the court of Rome, or an oecu- 
menical council, could settle all disputes 
among them, ind, with irresistible authority, 
prescribe to all of them the precise limits of 
«»rthodozy. When the followers of the re- 
formation in one country, therefore, happen- 
cd to differ from their brethren io another, as 
they bad no common judge to appeal to, the 
dispute could never be decfded; and many 
such disputes arose among them. Those 
coooeming the government of the church, and 
Che right of conferring ecclesiastical benefi- 
cesy were perhaps the most interesting to the 
peace and welfare of civil society. They 
gave birth, accordingly, to the two principal 
parties or sects among the followers of the 
reformation, the Lutheran and Calrinistic 
sects, the only sects among them, of which 
the doctrine and discipline have ever yet been 
established by law in any part of Europe. 

The followers of Luther, together with 
whet is called the church of England, pre- 
served more or less of the episcopal govem- 
menty established subordination among the 
clergy, gave the sovereign the disposal of all 
the bishoprics, and other consistorial bene- 
fices within hb dominions, and thereby ren- 
dered him the real head of the church ; and 
without depriving the bishop of the right of 
collating to the smaller benefices within his 
diocese, they, even to those benefices, not 
only admitted, but favoured the right of pre- 
sentation, both in the sovereign and in all 
oth«r lay patrons. This system of church 
government was, from the beginning, fa- 
vourable to peace and good order, and to 
submission to the civil sovereign. It has 
never, accordingly, been the occasion of any 
tumult or civil commotion in any country in 
which it has once been established. The 
church of England, in particular, has always 
valued herself^ with great reason, upon the 
unexceptionable loyalty of her principles. 
Under such a government, the clergy natu- 
rally endeavour to recommend themselves 
to the sovereign, to the court, and to the 
nobility and gentry of the country, by whose 
influence they chiefly expect to obtain pre- 
ferment. They pay court to those patrons, 
sometimes, no doubt, by the rilest flattery 
and assentation ; but frequently, too, by cul- 
tivating all those arts which best deserve, and 
which are therefore most likely to gain them, 
the esteem of people of rank and fortune; 
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by their knowledge in nil tlie different 
branches of useful and ornamental learning, 
by the decent liberality o< their manners, by 
the social good humour of their conversation, 
and by their avowed contempt of those absurd 
and hypocritical austerities which fanatics in- 
culcate and pretend to practise, in order to 
draw upon themselves the veneration, and 
upon the greater part of men of rank and 
fortune, who avow that they do not practise 
them, the abhorrence of the common people 
Such a clergy, however, while they pay thei 
court in this manner to the higher ranks oT 
life, are very apt to neglect altogether the 
means of maintaining their influence and au- 
thority with the lower. Tliey are listened to, 
esteemed, and respected by their superiors; 
but before their inferiors they are frequent^ 
incapable of defending, effectually, and t» 
the conviction of such hearers, their own so- 
ber and moderate doctrines, against the moat 
ignorant enthusiast who chooses to attack 
them. 

The followers of Zuinglius, or more pro- 
perly those of Calvin, on the contrary, be- 
stowed upon the people of each parish, when- 
ever the church became vacant, the right cT 
electing their own pastor; and esUblished 
at the same time, the most perfect equality 
among the clergy. The former part of tliis 
institution, as long as it remained in vigour, 
seems to have been productive of nothing 
but disorder and confusion, and to have tend- 
ed equally to corrupt the morals both of tlie 
clergy and of the people. The latter part 
seems never to have had any effects but what 
were perfectly agreeable. 

As long as the people of each parish pre- 
served the right of electing their own pastoiv 
they acted almost always under the influend 
of the clergy, and generally of the most fac- 
tious and fanatical of the onler. The clergy 
in order to preserve their influence in tbost 
popular elections, became, or affected to be- 
come, many of them, fanatics themselves, 
encouraged fanaticism among the people, and 
gave the preference almost always to the 
most fanatical candidate. So small a matter 
as the appointment of a parish priest, occa* 
sioned almost always a riolent contest, not 
only in one parish, but in all the neighbour, 
ing parishes who seldom failed to take part 
in the quarrel. When the parish happened 
to be situated in a great city, it divided all 
the inhabitanu into two parties; and when 
that dty happened, either to constitute itself 
a little republic, or to be the head and capital 
of a little republic, as in the case with many 
of the considerable cities in Switxcrland and 
Holland, every paltry dispute of this kind, 
over and above exasperating the animosity of 
all their other factions, thratencd to leave 
beliind it, both a new schism in the church, 
and a new faction in the state. In those 
small republics, therefore, the magistrate very 
Y9 
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•oon found it neceanry, for the sake of pre- 
senring the public peace, to assume to him- 
self the right of presenting to all Tacant be- 



Their patnms ercn frequently oomplaio ai 
the independency of their spirit, which tbcr 
are apt to construe into ingratitude lor past 



nefices. In Scotland, the most extensive favours, but which, at worst, peshmpt, b seU 
country in which this presbyterian form of dom any more thftn that indi0erence wfai^ 
church government has ever been established, ' naturally arises from the coosdousoeaa that 
the rights of patronage were in effect abo- no further favours of the kind are ever to be 
lished by the act which established presbytery | expected. There is scarce, perhaps, to be 
in the beginning of the reign of William III. > found anywhere in Europe, a more Icamcd, 
That act, at least, put in the power of certain ' decent, independent, and respectable set of 
classes of people in each parish to purchase, ' men, than the greater part of the p ie hb^ c aisn 
for a very small price, the right of electing ' clergy of Holland, Geneva, SwitzerlaDd, and 



tlieir own pastor. The constitution which 
this act established, was allowed to subsist for 
about two-and-twenty years, but was abolish- 
ed by the 10th of queen Anne, ch. 12, on 
account of the confusions and disorders which 
this more popular mode of election had al- 
most everywhere occasioned. In so exten- 
sive a country as Scotland, however, a tu- 
mult in a remote parish was not so likely to 
give disturbance to government as in a smal- 
ler state. The 10th of queen Anne restor- 
ed the rights of patronage. But though, in 
Scotland, the law gives the benefice, without 
any exception to the person presented by the 
patron; yet the church requires sometimes 
f for she has not in this respect been very uni- 
form in her decisions) a certain concurrence 
of the people, before she will confer upon 
the presentee what is called the cure of souls, 
or the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the pariah. 
She. sometimes, at least, from an affected 
concern for the peace of the parish, delays 
the settlement till this concurrence can be 
procured. The private tampering of some 
of the neighbouring clergy, sometimes to 
procure, but more frequently to prevent this 
concurrence, and the popular arts which they 
cultivate, in order to enable them upon such 
occasions to tamper more effectually, are 
perhaps the causes which principally keep up 
whatever remains of the old fanatical spirit, 
either in the clergy or in the people of Scot- 
land. 

The equality which the presbyterian form 
of church government establishes among the 
clergy, consists, first, in the equality of au- 
thority or eccle&iastica] jurisdiction ; and, 
secondly, in the cquaUty of benefice. In ail 
presbyterian churches, Use equality of autho- 
rity is perfect; that of benefice is not so. 
The difference^ however, between one bene- 
fice and another, is seldom so considerable, 
88 commonly to tempt the possessor even of 
the small one to pay court to his patron, by 
the vile arts of flattery and assentation, in 
order to get a better. In all the presbyterian 
churches, where the rights of patronage are 
thoroughly established, it is by nobler and 
better arts, that the established clergy in ge- 
neral endeavour to gaiu the favour of their 
superiors; by their learning, by the irre- 
proachable regularity of their life, and by the 
faithful and diligent discharge of their duty. 



Scothind. 

Where the church benefices are all nearty 
equal, none of them can be very great ; and 
this mediocrity of benefice, though it may 
be, no doubt, carried too far, has, however, 
some very agreeable effects. Nothing bat 
exemplary morals can give dignity to a man 
of small fortune. Tlie vices of levity and 
vanity necessarily render him ridiculous, and 
are, besides, almost as ruinous to him as tiiey 
are to the common people. In his own ooo- 
duct, therefore, he is obliged to follow that 
system of morals which the comnKm people 
respect the most. He gains their esteem and 
affection, by that plan of life which his own 
interest and situation would lead him to fol- 
low. The common people look upon faim 
with that kindness with which we natnndly 
regard one who approaches somewhat to our 
own condition, but who, we think, ought to 
be in a higher. Their kindness naturmlly 
provokes his kindness. He becomes caoefnl 
to instruct them, and attentive to aasist and 
relieve them. He does not even despne the 
prejudices of people who are disposed to be 
so favourable to him, and never treats them 
with those contemptuous and arroganft airs, 
which we so often meet with in the ^tmd 
dignitaries of opulent and well en d owed 
churches. Hie presbyterian clergy, accord- 
ingly, have more influence over the minds of 
the common people, than peihapa the clergy 
of any other established church. It is, ac- 
cordingly, in presbyterian ooontzies only, 
that we ever find the common people con- 
verted, without persecution completely, and 
almost to a man, to the established church. 

In countries where churdi benefices are, 
the greater part of them, very moderate, a 
chair in a bniversity is generally a better es- 
tablishment than a church benefice. The 
universities have, in this case^ the pickii 
and chusing of their members from all tM 
churchmen of the country, who^ in every 
country, constitute by far the moat numenms 
class of men of letters. Wyeie chnrvii bc^ 
nefices, on the contrary, are many of them 
very considerable, the church naturally drm«r» 
from the universities the greater part of their 
eminent men of letters; who generally find 
some patron, who does himself honour by 
procuring them church preferment. In the 
former situation, we are likely to find the 
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uTUTcndties filled with the most eminent men 
of leiten that are to be found in the coun- 
try. In the latter, we are likely to find few 
eminent men among them, and those few 
among the youngest members of the society, 
who ans likely, too, to be drained away from 
it, before th^ can hare acquired experience 
And knowledge enough to be of much use to 
it. It is observed by Mr. de Voltaire, that 
ikther Por^ a Jesuit of no great eminence 
in the republic of letters, was the only pro. 
CesBor they had ever had in France, whose 
works were worth the reading. In a country 
which has produced so many eminent men of 
letters, it must appear somewhat singular, 
that scarce one of them should have been a 
professor in a universit}-. The famous Cas- 
seodi was, in the beginning of his life, a 
profesaor in the university of Aiz. Upoa 
the first dawning of his genius, it was repr»> 
sented to him, that by going into the church 
be could easily find a much more quiet and 
comfortable subsistence, as well as a better 
situation for pursuing his studies; and hv 
immediately followed the advice. The ob- 
servation of Mr. de Voltaire may be applied, 
I believe^ not only to France, but to all 
other Roman Catholic countries. We verj- 
rarely find in any of them an eminent man 
of letters, who is a professor in a university, 
except, perh^»s, in the professions of law 
and physic; professions from which the 
church is not so likely to draw them. After 
the church of Rome^ that of England is by 
far the richest and best endowed church in 
Christendom. In England, accordingly, the 
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seems in reality to be the most effectual me- 
thod for rendering him completely master of 
it himself. By being .obliged to go every 
year over the same ground, if he is good for 
any thing, he necessarily becomes, in a few 
years, well acquainted with ever^r part of it . 
and if, upon any particular poiixt, he should 
fonn too hasty an opinion one year, when he 
comes, in the course of his lectures to re- 
consider the same subject the year thereafter^ 
he is very likely to correct it As to be a 
teacher of science is certainly the natural 
employment of a mere man of letters ; so is 
it likewise, pertiaps, the education which is 
roost likely to render him a man of solid 
learning and knowledge. The mediocrity of 
church benefices naturally tends to draw the 
greater part of men of letters in the country 
where it takes place, to the employment in 
wliich they can be the most useful to the 
public, and at the same time to give them the 
best education, perhaps, they are capable of 
receiving. It tends to render their learning 
both as solid as possible^ and as useful as pos- 
sible. 

The revenue of every established dblirch, 
such parts of it excepted as may arise nom 
particular lands or manors, is a branch, %L 
ought to be observed, of the general revenue ' 
of the state, which is thus diverted to a pur- 
pose very different from the defence of the 
state. Tlie tithe, for example, is a real land- 
tax, which puts it out of the power of the 
proprietors of land to contribute so largely to- 
warids the defence of the stete as they other- 
wise might be able to do. The rent of land. 



church is continually draining the universi- however, is, according to some, the sole fund; 
ties of all their best and ablest members ; and, according to others, the principal fund, 
and mn old college tutor who b known and from which, in all great monarchies, the exi* 
distinguished in Europe as an eminent man gencies of the sute must be ultinuitely sup- 
of letters, is as rarely to be found there as in plied. The more of this fund that is given to 
any Roman catholic country. In Geneva, the church, the less, it is evident, can be spared 
on the contrary, in the protestant cantons of to the state. It may be laid down as a cer- 
Switserland, in the protestant countries of tain maxim, that all other things being sup- 
Germany, in Holland, in Scotland, in Swe. posed equal, the richer the church, the poorer 
den, and Denmark, the most eminent men of must necessarily be, either the sovereign on 
letters whom those countries have produced, the one hand, or the people on the other; 
have, not all indeed, but the far greater part and, in all cases, the lew able must the state 
of them, been professors in universities. In be to defend itself. In several protestant 



those countries, the universities are continual 
ly draining the church of all its moat eminent 
men of letters. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to remark, 
that, if we except the poets, a few orators, 
and a few historians, the far greater part of 
the other eminent men of letters, both of 
Greece and Rome, appear to have been either 
public or private teachers; generally either 
of philosophy or of rhetoric. This remark 
will be found to hold true, from the days of 
Lysias and Isocrates, of Plato and Aristotle, 
down to those of Plutarch and Epictetus, 
Suetonius, and Quintilian. To impose upon 
any man the necessity of teaching, year aAer 
year» in any particular branch of science. 



countries, particularly in all the protestant 
cantons of Switserland, the revenue which 
anciently belonged to the Roman catholic 
church, the tithes and church lands, has been 
found a fund sufficient, not only to afford 
competent salaries to the established clergy, 
but to defray, with little or no addition, all 
the other expenses of the state. The magis- 
trates of the powerful canton of Beroe, in 
particular, have accumulated, out of the sav- 
ings from this fund, a very large sum, sup- 
posed to amount to several millions ; part of 
which is deposited in a public treasure, and 
part is placed at interest in what are called 
the public funds of the different indebted na- 
tions of Europe ; chiefly in those of Frsnce 
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and Great Britain. What may be the amount 
of the whole expense which the church, either 
of Berae, or of any other protestant canton, 
costs the state, I do not pretend to know. By 
a very eiact account it appears, that, in 1 755, 
the whole revenue of the clergy of the church 
of Scotland, including their glebe or church 
lands, and the rent of their manses or dwell- 
ing-housea^ estimated according to a reason- 
able valuation, amounted only to L. 68,5 14, 
Is. 5 l-12d. This very moderate revenue afiords 
a decent subsistence to nine hundred and forty- 
four ministers. The whole expense of the 
church, including what is occasionally laid out 
for the building and reparation of churches, 
and of the manses of ministers, cannot well 
be supposed to exceed eighty or eighty-five 
thousand pounds a-year. The most opulent 
church in Christendom does not maintain bet- 
ter the uniformity of faith, the fervour of devo> 
don, the spirit of order, regularity, and austere 
monls, in the great body of the people, than 
this very poorly endowed church of Scotland. 
All the good dfecta, both dvil and religious, 
which an established church can be supposed 
to produce, are produced by it as completely 
as by any other. The greater part of the pro- 
testant diurches of Switzerland, which, in ge- 
neral, are not better endowed than the church 
of Scotland, produce those effects in a still 
higher degree. In the greater part of the 
protestant cantons, there is not a single per- 
son to be found, who does not profess himself 
to be of the established church. If he pro- 
fesses himself to be of any other, indeed, the 
law obliges him to leave the canton. But so 
severe, or, rather, indeed, so oppresijve a law, 
could never have been executed in such free 
countries, had not the diligence of the clergy 
beforehand converted to the established church 
the whole body of the people, with the ex- 
ception of, perhaps, a few individuals only. 
In some parts of Switzerland, accordingly, 
where, from the accidental union of a protest- 
ant and Roman catholic country, the con- 
version has not been so complete, both reli- 
gions are not only tolerated, but established 
by law. 

The proper performance of every service 
seems to require, that its pay or recompence 
should be, as exactly as possible, proportioned 
to the nature of the service. If any service 
is very much underpaid, it is very apt to suf- 
fer by the meanness and incapacity of the 
greater part of those who are employed in it. 
If it is very much overpaid, it is apt to suf- 
fer, perhaps still more, by their negligence 
and idleness. A man of a large revenue, 
whatever may be his profession, thinks be 
ought to live like otlier men of large reve- 
nues ; and to spend a great part of hb time 
in festivity, in vanity, and in dissipation. 
But in a clergyman, this train of life not only 
consumes the time which ought to be employ- 



ed in the duties of his ftinctioii. but, in the 
eyes of the common people, destroys afanast 
entirely that sanctity of character, wimJi can 
alone enable him to perform those duties with 
proper weight and authority. 



Of the JSjperue of sypportuig the IHgmiy of 
the Soveretgitm 

Over and above the expenses neeeasary for 
enabling the sovereign to pe i luim his several 
duties, a certain expense is requisite for the 
support of his dignity. Hiis expense varies 
both with the different periods d improvcw 
ment, and with the different forms of govm- 
ment. 

In an opulent and improved socieCj, where 
all the different orders of people are growing 
every day more expensive in their bouses* in 
their furniture, in their tables, in their drea, 
and in their equipage ; it cannot well be ex- 
pected that the sovereign should alone hold out 
against the fashion. He naturally, therefore, 
or rather necessarily, becomes more expensve 
in all those different articles too. His dig- 
nity even seems to require that he dwuld be- 
come so. 

As, in point of dignity, a mooardi is more 
raised above his subjects than the chief ma- 
gistrate of any republic b ever supposed to 
be above his fellow-citizens ; so a greater ex- 
pense is necessary for supporting thai faigha 
dignity. We naturally expect more ^cndour 
in the cotut of a king, than in the 
house of a doge or burgo-master. 



CONCLUSION. 

The expense of defending the sodeCy, and 
that of supporting the dignity of the diief 
magistrate, are both laid out for the gencnl 
benefit of the whole society. It is reasoo- 
able, therefore, that they should be defrsyed 
by the general contribution of the vrhofe so- 
ciety ; all the dififerent members contribating, 
as nearly as possible, in proportion to their rt- 
respective abilities. 

The expense of the administration of jus- 
tice, too, may no doubt be considered as laid 
out for the benefit of the whole society. Theie 
is no impropriety, therefore, in its being de. 
frayed by the general contribution of the whole 
society. The persons, however, who give oc- 
casion to this expense, are those who, by their 
injustice in one way (h- another, make it oew 
oessary to seek redress or protection from the 
courts of justice. The persons, again, most 
immediately benefited by thb expense, sre 
those whom the courts of justice cither re- 
store to their rights, or maintain ia tbrir 
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rights. The eipoise of the administimtaon of 
justice, therefore, may very properly be de- 
frayed by the particular contribution of one 
%-r other, or both, of those two different sets 
vjf persons, according as different occasions 
may require, that is, by the fees of court. It 
cannot be necessary to have recourse to the 
general contribution of the whole society, ex- 
cept for the conriction of those criminals who 
have not themselves any estate or fund suffi- 
cient for paying those fees. 

Those local or provincial expenses, of which 
the benefit is local or provincial (what is laid 
out, for example, upon the poUce of a parti- 
cular town or district), ought to be defrayed 
by a local or prorindal revenue, and ought to 
b« no burden upon toe general revenue of the 
society. It is unjust that the whole society 
should contribute towards an expense, of 
which the benefit is confined to a part of the 
aocieCy. 

The expense of maintaining good roads 
and oomrounications is, no doubt, beneficial 
lo the whole society, and may, therefore, with, 
out any injustice, be defrayed by the general 
contributions of the whole society. 'Ais ex- 
pense, however, is most immediately and di- 
rectly beneficial to those who travel or carry 
goods from one place to another, and to those 
who consume such goods. The turnpike tolb 
in England, and the duties called peages in 
other countries, lay it altogether upon those 
two difierent sets of people, and thereby dis- 
charge the general revenue of the society from 
a very considerable burden. 

The expense of the institutions for cduc»- 
taoo and religious instruction, is likewise^ no 
doubt, beneficial to the whole society, and 
may, therefore, without injustice, be defrayed 
by the general contribution of the whole so- 
ciety. Hiis expense, however, might, per- 
haps, with equal propriety, and even with 
some advantage, be defrayed altogether by 
those who receive the immediate benefit of 
such education and instruction, or by the vo- 
luntary contribution of those who think they 
have occasion for either the one or the other. 

IVhen the institutions, or public works, 
which are beneficial to the whole society, ei- 
ther cannot be maintained altogether, or are 
not maintained altogether, by the contribution 
of such particular membos of the society as 
are most immediately benefited by them ; the 
deficiency must, in most cases, be made up 
by the general contribution of the whole so- 
ciety. Thegeneral revenue oftfae society, over 
and above defraying the expense of defending 
the society, and of supporting the dignity of 
the chief magistrate, must make up for the 
deficiency of many particular branches of re- 
venue. The sources of this general or pub- 
lic revenue, I shall endeavour to explain in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAP. 11. 

OF THB 80U1CE8 OF THE GENERAL OB PUBLIC 
BBTENUE OF THE SOCIETY. 

The revenue which must defray, not only 
the expense of defending the society and of 
supporting the dignity of the chief magistrate, 
but all the other necessary expenses of govern- 
ment, for which the constitution of the state 
has not prorided any particular revenue may 
be drawn, either, fint, from some fund whi<£ 
peculiarly belongs to the sovereign or com- 
monwealth, and which is independent of the 
revenue of the people; or, secondly, from the 
revenue of the people. 



PABTL 

Of the Fundst or Aniroet, of Revenue, which 
may pecuttarfy bdottg to the Sovereign or 
CommonweaUh* 

TBs funds, or sources, of revenue, which 
may peculiarly belong to the sovereign or 
commonwealth, must consist, either in stock, 
or in land. 

Hie sovereign, like any other owner of 
stock, may derive a revenue from it, either 
by employing it himself, or by lending it. His 
revenue is, in the one case, profit, in the other 
interest. 

The revenue of a Tartar or Arabian chief 
consists in profit. It arises principally from 
the milk and increase of his own herds and 
flocks, of which be himself superintends the 
t, and is the principal shepherd oi 
herdsman of his own horde or tribe. It la, 
however, in this earliest and rudest state of 
civil government only, that profit has ever 
made the principal part of the public revenue 
of a monarchical state. 

&nall republics have sometimes derived a 
considersble revenue from the profit of mer. 
cantile projects. The republic of Hamburgh 
is said to do so from the profits of a pubUc 
wine-cellar and apothecary's shop.* That state 
cannot be very great, of which the sovereign has 
leisure to carry on the trade of a wine-merchant 
or an apothecary. The profit of a public bank 
source of revenue 1 



• SseMsnoirBioooeemsat 1st Droit! ct ImpodtloM 
en Europe, torn* 1. paga 73. This woifc wn eompiltd 
by the order of the court, fcr the uw of s eomoalMioa 
MDplosfed for ■ome yaurs psat In comidcring tbeproper 
BMUM for reftnmlnK tbc flnsoceA of lYuic*. Ths ac 
count of the Fnuai tsxM, which takca up three voL 
une* In quarto, may be ragardcd at perfectly authentic 
That of tiK»e of other European natkXM was compiled 
tnm Midi Information at the French mlnbten at the 
diflhrentcouita could procure. It b mueh iborter, and 
ptoWbly not quite io exact as that of the Fkanch taxes. 
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sidcrtfble states. It has been wo, not only to 
Hamburgh, but to Venice and Amsterdam. 
A revenue of this kind has even by some 
people been thought not below the attention 
of so great an empire as that of Great Britain. 
Reckoning the ordinary dividend of the bank 
of England at fiTe and a. half per cent., and 
its capital at ten millions seven hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds, the neat annual pro- 
fit; after p ying the expense of management, 
must amount, it is said, to five hundred and 
ninety-two thousand nine hundred pounds. 
Government, it is pretended, could borrow 
this capital at three per cent, interest, and, by 
taking the management ai the bank into its 
own hands, might make a clear profit of two 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand five hundred 
pounds a-year. Hie orderly, vigilant, and 
parsimonious administration of such aristocnu 
cies as those of Venice and Amsterdam, is ex- 
tremely proper, it appears from experience, 
for the management of a mercantile project of 
this kind. But whether such a government 
as that of England, which, whatever may be 
its virtues, has never been famous for good 
economy ; which, in time of peace, has gene- 
ndly conducted itself with the slothful and 
negligent profusion that is, perhaps, natursl 
to monarchies ; and, in time of ^vr, has con- 
stantly acted with all the thoughtless extrava^ 
gance that democracies are apt to fall into, 
could be safely trusted with the management 
of such a project, mnst at least be a good deal 
more doubtful. 

The post-oflice is properly a mercantile pro- 
ject The government advances the expense 
of establishing the different offices, and of buy- 
ing or hiring the necessary horses or carriages, 
and is repaid, with a large profit, by the duties 
upon what is carried. It is, peiiiaps, the only 
mercantile project which has been successfully 
managed by, I believe, every sort of govern- 
ment. The capital to be advanced is not very 
considerable. There is no mystery in the busi- 
ness. The returns are not only certain but 
immediate. 

Princes, however, have frequently engaged 
in many other mercantile projects, and have 
been willing, like private persons, to mend Iheir 
fortunes, by becoming adventurers in the com- 
mon branches of trade. They have scarce 
ever succeeded. The profusion with which 
the affairs of princes are always managed, 
renders it almost impossible that they should. 
The agents of a prince regard the wealth of 
their master as inexhaustible ; are careless at 
what price they buy, are careless at what price 
they sell, are careless at what expense they 
transport his goods from one place to another. 
Those agents frequently live with the profu- 
sion of princes ; and sometimes, too, in spite 
of that profusion, and by a proper method of 
making up their acconnta, acquire the fortunes 
of princes. It was thus, as we are told by 
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Macfaiavcl, that the agents cif Ixnenso of 3f e« 
dicis, not a prince of mean abilities, cwried qd 
his trade. The republic of Florence was 
several times obliged to pay the dcbc into 
which their extravagance had involved him. 
He found it convenient, accordingly to give op 
the business of merchant, the bnsincsa to which 
his family had originally owed their fbrtnoe, 
and, in the latter part of his life, to cmplof 
both what remained of that fortune, and tb« 
revenue of the state, of wtricfa be had the dis- 
posal, in projecto and expenses more sutsble 
to his starion. 

No two charactera s ee m more inoonastrm 
than^hose of trader and sovereign. If the 
trading spirit of the English East India com- 
pany renders them very bad sovereigns, tbc 
spirit of sovereignty seems to have reodcnd 
them equally bwl traders. While tbey were 
traders only, they maruiged their trade suc- 
cessfully, and were able to pay from their pffo> 
fits a modto-ate diridend to the propiiefon of 
their stock. Since they became sovereigns* 
with a revenue which, it is said, waa origiaaU 
ly more than three millions sterling, they have 
been obliged to beg the ordinary assistance of 
government^ in order to avoid immediate bank- 
ruptcy. In their former situation, their ser- 
vants in India considered themselves as the 
clerks of merchants ; in tbdr present sitnatkn, 
those servants consider themselves as the mi- 
nistera of sovereigns. 

A state may sometimes derive some part of 
its public revenue from the interest of money, 
as well as from the profiu of stock. If it bss 
amassed a treasure, it may lend a part of thst 
treasure, either lo foreign states, or to its own 
subjects. 

The canton of Berne derives a consideffiMe 
revenue by lending a part of its treasore tc 
foreign states, that is, by placing it in the 
public funds of the different indebted natiem 
of Europe, chiefly in those of France and 
England. Hie security of this revcove mutt 
depend, first, upon the security of the fundi 
in which it is placed, or upon the good fsitli 
of the government which has the mani^gemect 
of them ; and, secondly, upon the certaiotror 
probability of the continuance of peace wifb 
the delitor nation. In the case of a «ar, the 
very firit act of hostility on the part of tbe 
debtor nation might be the forfeituie of ibc 
iiinds of its creditor, lliis policy of lending 
money to foreign sutes is, so fur aa I kao«^ 
peculiar to the canton of Bemet 

The dty of Hamburgh ^ has established a 
sort of public pawn-shop, which lends moBej 
to the subjects of the state, upon |>ledgcs «t 
six per cent, interest. Thb pawiv-shcp, or 
lombard, as it is called, affords a rrrenoe, it 
is pretended, to the sUte, of a hundred and 



* See Memoires rancernant let Droics ct liBporitiaa; 
en Europe, tome 1. p. 73b 
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fifty tbouaand crowns, which, at four and aix- 
pencethe crown, amounts to L.S3,750 sterling. 

Tlie goTermnent of Pennsjlvama, without 
amassing any treasure, invented a method of 
lending, not money, indeed, but what is e- 
quivalent to money, to its subjects. By ad- 
vancing to private people, at interest, and 
upon land security to double the value, paper 
bills of credit, to be redeemed fifteen years af- 
ter their date ; and, in the mean time, made 
transferable from hand to hand, like hank^ 
notes, and declared by act of assembly to be a 
legal tender in all payments from one inhabi- 
tant of the province to another, it raised a 
moderate revenue, which went a considerable 
way towards defraying an annual expense of 
aiiout L.4500, the whole ordinary expense of 
that frugal and orderly government. The 
success of an expedient of this kind must have 
depended upon three different circumstances : 
first, upon the demand for some other instru- 
ment of commerce, besides gold and silver 
money, or upon the demand for such a quan 
tity of consumable stock as could not be had 
without sending abroad the greater part of 
their gold and silver money, in order to pur 
chase it; secondly, upon the good credit of 
the government which made use of this expo, 
dient ; and, thirdly, upon the moderatioa with 
which it was used, the whole value of the 
paper bUb of credit never exceeding that of 
the gold and silver money which would have 
been necessary for carrying on their drcuU- 
tiod, had there been no paper bills of crtdit. 
The same expedient was, upon different occ^ 
aiocis, adopted by several other American 
colonies; but, from want of this moderation, 
it produced, in the greater part of them, much 
more disorder than conveniency. 

The unstable and perishable nature of stock 
and credit, however, renders them unfit to be 
trusted to as the principal funds of that surs^ 
steady, and permanent revenue, which can a- 
kme give security and dignity to government. 
The government of no great nation, that was 
advanced beyond the shepherd sUte^ seems 
ever to have derived the greater part of its 
public revenue from such sources. 

Land is a fund of more stable and perma* 
oent nature ; and the rent of public lands, ac* 
contingly, has been the principal aoiiroe of 
the public revenue of many a great nation 
thait was much advanced beyond the shepherd 
state. From the produce or rent of the pub. 
lie lands, the ancient republics of Oieeoe and 
Italy derived for a long time the greater part 
of that revenue which defrayed the neceisary 
expenses of the commonwealth. The rent of 
the crown lands constituted for a long time 
the greater part of the revenue of the ancient 
sovereigns of Europe. 

War, and the preparation for war, ^Ire the 
two circumstances which, in modern times, 
cteoasion the greater part of the necessary ex- 
l<«mse of all great states. But in the andent 



republics of Greece and Italy, every dtisen 
was a soldier, and both served, and prepared 
himself for service, at his own expense. 
Neither of those two drcumstances, there* 
fore, could occasion any very considerable ex- 
pense to the state. The rent of a very mo- 
derate landed estate might be fully suffident 
for defraying all the other necessary expenses 
of government. 

In the andent monarchies of Europe; the 
manners and customs of the times sufiidently 
prepared the great body of the people for 
war; and when they took the field, they 
were, by the condition of their feudal te- 
nures, to be maintained dther at their own 
expense, or at that of thdr immediate lords, 
vrithout bringing any new charge upon the 
sovereign. The other expenses of govern- 
ment were, the greater part of them, very 
moderate. The administration of justice, it 
has been shewn, instead of bdng a cause of 
expense was a source of revenue. The la- 
bour of the country people, for three days 
before, and for three days after, harvest, was 
thought a fund sufiicient for making and 
maintaining all the bridges, highways, and 
other publuE works, which the commerce of 
the country was supposed to require. In 
those days the prindpal expense of the sove. 
reign seems to have consisted in the mainte- 
nance of his own family and household. 
The officers of his household, accordingly, 
were then the great officers of state. The 
lord treasurer received his rents. The lord 
steward and lord chamberlain looked afWr 
the expense of his fkmily. Hie care of his 
stables was committed to the lord constable 
and the lord marshaL His houses were all 
built in the form of castles, and seem to have 
been the prindpal fortresses which he posses- 
sed. The keepers of those houses or castles 
might be considered as a sort of military go- 
vernors. They seem to have been the only 
military officers whom it was necessary to 
maintain in time of peace. In these drcum- 
sUnces, the rent of a great landed estate 
might, upon ordinary occasions, very well 
defray all the necessary expenses of govern* 
ment 

In the present state of the greater part of 
the dvilised monarchies oi Europe, the rent 
of all the lands in the country, managed as 
they probably would be, if they all belonged 
to one proprietor, would scarce, perhaps, 
amount to the ordinary revenue which they 
levy upon the people even in peaceable times. 
The ordinary revenue of Great Briuin, for 
example, including not only what is necessary 
for defraying the current expense of the year, 
but for paying the interest of the public 
debts, and for sinking a part of the capital 
of those debts, amounts to upwards of ten 
millions a-year. But the land tax, at four 
shillings in the pound, falb short of two mil- 
lions a>year. This land tax, as it is called. 
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however, is fuppoied to be one-fifth, not only 
of the lent of all the land, but of that of all 
the houses, and of the interest of all the capi- 
tal stock of Great Britain, that part of it 
only excepted which is either lent to the pub- 
lic, or employed as farming stock in the cul- 
tivation of land. A very considerable part 
of the produce of this tax arises from the 
rent of houses and the interest of capital stock. 
The land tax of the city of London, for ex- 
ample, at four shillings in the pound, •- 
mounts to L.183,S99 .6:7; that of the dty 
of Westminster to L.63,093: 1:5; that of 
the palaces of Whitehall and St. James's, to 
L.SO,754 : 6 : 3. A certain proportion of 
the land tax is, in the same noanner, aiipnird 
upon all the other cities and towns corpor at e 
in the kingdom; and arises almost altogether, 
either from the rent of houses, or from what 
is supposed to be the interest of trading and 
capital stock. According to the estimation, 
therefore, by which Great Britain is rated to 
the land tax, the whole mass of rerenue aria- 
ing from the rent of all the lands, from that 
of all the houses, and from the interest of all 
the capital stock, that part of it only except- 
ed which is either lent to the public, or em- 
ployed in the cultivation of land, does not 
exceed ten millions sterling a-year, the ordi- 
nary revenue which government levies upon 
the people^ even in peaceable times. The 
estimation by which Great Britain is rated to 
the land tax is, no doubt, taking the wholf 
kingdom at an aversge, very much below the 
real value ; though inseveral particular coun- 
ty and districts it is said to be nearly equal 
to that value. The rent of the lands alone, 
exclusive of that of houses and of the inte> 
rest of stock, has by many people been esti- 
mated at twenty millions; an estimation 
made in a great measure at random, and 
which, I apprehend, is as likely to be above 
as below the truth. But if the lands of 
Great Britain, in the present state of their 
cultivation, do not afford a rent of more than 
tweuty millions a-year, they could not well 
afford the half, roost probably not the fourth 
part of that rent, if they all belonged to a 
single proprietor, and were put under the 
negligent, expensive, and oppressive manage- 
ment of his factors and agents. The crown 
lands of Great Britain do not at present af- 
ford the fourth part of the rent which could 
probably be drawn from them if they were 
the property of private persons. If the crown 
lands were more extensive, it is probable^ they 
would be still worse managed. 

The revenue which the great body of the 
people derives from land is, in proportion, 
not to the rent, but to the produce of the 
land. The whole annual produce of the 
land of every country, if we except what is 
reserved for aeed, is either annually consum- 
ed by the great body of the people^ or ex- 



changed for somethug else that is < 
bythem. Whatever keeps down the produce 
of the Und below what it would uth eiw ia e 
rise tfl^ keeps down the revenue of the grcst 
body of the people^ still more tLan it docs 
that of the proprietors of land. The rent ai 
land, that portion of the prodnoe wfaidh be- 
longs to the proprietors, is icarce aoywfaoe 
in Great Britain supposed to be more than a 
third part of the whole produce. If the bod 
which, in one state of cultivatioD, aflbrds a 
revenue of ten millions sterling ft-year, wooU 
in another afford a rent of twenty milliom ; 
the rent beings in both caaes^ supposed a 
third part of the produce^ the rrvenue of the 
proprietors would be leas than it uth eiw i ae 
might be^ by ten millions a-year only; bat 
the revenue of the great body of the people 
would be less than it otherwise might be^ by 
thirty millions a-year, deducting only what 
would be necessary for seed. The popoktioo 
of the country would be less by the nnmbcr 
of people which thirty miUions a-ycnr, de- 
ducting always the seed, could maintain, ac- 
cording to the particular mode of living, and 
expense which might tnke place in the dif- 
ferent ranks of men, among whom the re- 
mainder was distributed. 

lliough there is not at preient in Europe^ 
any civilised state of any kind which derives 
the greater part of iti public revenue from 
the rent of lands which are the property of 
the state; yet, in all the great monarchies 
of Europe^ there are still many large tracts 
of land wfaidi belong to the crown. They 
are generally forest, and Bometimra foicsu 
where^ after travelling several milea, you will 
scarce find a single tree ; a mere vrasle and 
loss of country, in re^Mct both of prodnc e 
and population. In every great monarchy of 
Europe^ the sale of the crown lands vroold 
produce a very large sum of money, which, 
if applied to the payment of the puUk debts, 
would deliver frmn mortgi^ a much greaier 
revenue than any which those landa have ever 
afforded to the crown. In countrica where 
lands, improved and cultivated v«ij hi^iy, 
and yielding, at the time of sale^ as great a 
rent as can easily be got from them, eon- 
monly acU at thirty years purchase; the on 
improved, uncultivated, and low-rented crown 
lands, might well be expected to sell at forty, 
fif^, or sixty years purchase. The crown 
might immediately eiyoy the revenue which 
thu great price would redeem Iram moct- 
gage. In the course of a few years, it would 
probably enjoy another revenue. When the 
crown lands had become private propesty, 
they would, in the course of a fe^ year% be- 
come well improved and well cultivated. 
The increase of their produce would increBse 
the population of the country, by augmenting 
the revenue and oonsumptioa of the people. 
But the revenue which the crown derives 
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from tli« duties of custom and excise, would 
necessarily increase with the revenue and con- 
sumption of the people. 

The revenue which, in any civilised mo- 
narchy, the crown derives from the crown 
lands, though it appears to cost nothing to 
individuals, in reality costs more to the so- 
ciety than perhaps any other equal revenue 
which the crown enjoys. It would, in all 
cases, be for the interest of the society, to re- 
place this revenue to the crown by some other 
equal revenue, and to divide the lands among 
the people, which could not well be done bet- 
ter, perhaps, than by expodng them to public 
sale. 

Lands, for the purposes of pleasure and 
magnificence, parks, gardens, public walks, 
&C. possessions which are everywhere consi- 
dered as causes of expense, not as sources of 
revenue, seem to be the only lands which, in 
a great and civilised monarchy, ought to be- 
long to the crown. 

Public stock and public lands, therefore, 
the two sources of revenue which may pecu- 
liarly belong to the sovereign or common- 
wealth, being both improper and insufficient 
funds for defrsjring the necessary expense of 
any great and civilised sUte; it remains that 
this expense must, the greater pert of it, be 
defrayed by taxes of one kind or another $ 
the people contributing a part of their own 
private revenue, in order to make up a public 
revenue to the sovereign or commonwealth. 



PABT n. 



four following maxims with regard to taxes in 
general. 

1. The subjects of every state ought to 
contribute towards the support of the govern- 
ment, as nearly as possible, in proportion to 
their respective abilities ; that is, in propor- 
tion to the revenue which they respectively 
enjoy under the protection of the state. The 
expense of government to the individuals of 
a great nation, is like tne expense of manage- 
ment to the joint tenants of a great esUte, 
who are all obliged to contribute in propor- 
tion to their respective interests in the esUte. 
In the observation or neglect of this maxim, 
consists what is called the equality or inequa- 
lity of taxation. Every tax, it must be ob- 
served once for all, which falls finally upon 
one only of the three sorts of revenue above 
mentioned, is necessarily unequal, in lo far 
as it does not affect the other two. In the 
following examination of diflTerent taxes, I 
shall seldom Uke much farther notice of t!iis 
sort of inequality ; but shall, in most cases, 
confine my observations to that inequality 
which is occasioned by a particular tax falling 
unequally upon that particular sort of private 
revenue which b affected by it. 

2. The tax which each individual is bound 
to pay, ought to be certain and not aibitrary. 
The time of payment, the manner of payment, 
the quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear 
and plain to the contributor, and to eveiy 

Where it is otherwiw, every 
pcrHm subject to the tax is put moreor less in 
the power of the tax-gethcrer, who can either 
aggravate the tax upon any obnoxious cont^ 
butor, or extort, by the terror of such aggra- 
vation, some present or perquisite to himself. 
The uncertainty of taxation encourages the 
insolence, and fisvours the corruption, of an 
order of men who arc naturally unpopular, even 
where they are neither insolent nor corrupt. 
The certainty of what each indiridual ought 
to pay is, in taxation, a matter of so great im- 
portance, that a very considerable degree of 
inequality, it appears, I believe, from the ex- 
perience of all nations, is not near so great an 
evil as a very small degree of uncertainty. 

S. Every tax ought to be leried at the time, 
or in the manner, in which it is most hkely to 
be convenient for the contributor to pay it. A 



OfTaxti, 

TBI private revenue of individuals, it has 
been shown in the first book of this Inquiry, 
arises, ultimately from three different Murces ; 
rent, profit, and wages. Every tsA must 
finally be paid from some one or otner of 
those three different sources of revenue^ or 
from all of them indifferently. I shall en* 
dcavour to give the best account I can, first, 
of those taxes which, it is intended should fall 
upon rent ; secondly, of those which, it is 
intended should fall upon profit ; thirdly, of 
those which, it is intended should fall upon 

wages ; and fourthly, of those which, it is in- 1 tax upon the snt of land or of houses, payable 
tended should fall indifferently upon all those at the same term at which such rents mn usu- 
three different sources of private revenue. I ally paid, is levied at the time when it is most 
The particular consideration of each of these I likely to be convenient for the contributor to 
four different soru of taxes will divide the ' pay ; or when he is most likely to have where- 
second part of the present chapter into four | withal to pay. Taxes upon such consumable 
articles, three of which will require several goods as are articles of luxury, are all finally 
other subdivisions. Many of these taxes, it paid by the consumer, and generally in a 
will appear from the following review, are i manner that is very convenient for him. He 
not finislly paid from the fund, or source of pays them by little and little, as he has oc- 
revenue, upon which it is intended they should oasion to buy the goods. As he is at liberty 
fall. I loo» either to buy or not to buy, as he pleases, 

Before I enter upon the examination of par- 1 it must be his own fault if he ever suffers any 
ticular faxes| it is necessary to premise the , considerable inconveniency from such taxes. 
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4. Every Ux ought to be m contrived, as ' all natioDs have not in this reaped beta equal, 
both to take out and to keep outof the pockets ly MiooesafuL. 
of the people as little as possible, over and j 
above what it brings into the public treasury I 

of the state. A tax nuiy either take out or aat. i. — Ttua upon Rent — Taxa uptm iU 
keep out of the pockets of the people a great | Bent of Land, 

deal more than it brings into the public 

treasury, in the four following ways. First, ' A TAX upon the rent of land may eitfav be 
the levying of it may require a great number imposed according to a certain canoo, every 
of officers, whose salaries may eat up the district being valued at a certain reot» which 
greater part of the produce of the tax, and valuation is not afterwards to be altered ; or 
whose perquisites may impose another addi* it may be imposed in such a manner, as to 
tional tax upon the people. Secondly, it may , vary with every variation in the real rent of 
obstruct the industry of the people, and dis- ' the land, and to rise or fall with the improve^ 



courage them from applying to certain branch- 
es of business which might give maintenence 
and employment to great multitudes. While 
it obliges the people to pay, it may thus di- 
minish, or periiaps destroy, some of the funds 
which might enable them more easily to do so. 
Thirdly, by the forfeitures and other penalties 



ment or declension of its cultivation. 

A land tax which, like that of Great Bri- 
is sisfwrd upon each district accord- 
ing to a certain invariable canon, timugh 
it should be equal at the time of itt firat es- 
tablishment, necessarily becomes unequal in 
process of time, according to the unequal de» 



which those unfortunate individuals incur, I grees of improvement or neglect in the culii- 
who attempt unsuccessfully to evade the tax, ' vation of the different parts of the conn- 
it may firequently ruin them, and thereby put | try. In England, the induation, according 
an end to the benefit which the community { to which the different counties and 
might have received from the employment of 
their capitals. An injudicious tax offers a 
great temptation to smuggling. But the 
penalties of smuggling must arise in propor- 
tion to the temptation. The law, contrary to 
all the ordinary principles of justice, first 
creates the temptation, and then punishes those 
who jrield to it ; and it commonly enhances 
the punishment, too, in proportion to the very 
circumstance which ought certainly to allevi- 
ate it, the temptation to commit the crime. * 
Fourthly, by subjecting the pec^le to the 
frequent visiu and the odious examination of 
the tax-gatherers, it may expose them to much 
unnecessary trouble, vexation, and oppression ; 
and though vexation is not, strictly speaking, 
expense, it b certainly equivalent to the ex- 
pense at which every man would be willing 
to redeem himself from iL It is in some one 
or other of these four different ways, that 
taxes are frequently so much more burdensome 
to the people than they are beneficial to the 
sovereign. 

The evident justice and utility of the fore- 
going maxims have recommended them, more 
or less, to the attention of all nations. All 
nations have endeavoured, to the best of their 
judgment, to render their taxes as equal as 
they could contrive ; as certain, as convenient 
to the contributor, both the time and the mode 
of payment, and in proportion to the revenue 
which they brought to the prince, as little 
burdensome to the people. The following 
short review of some of the principal taxes 
which have taken place in different ages and 
countries, will show, that the endeavours of 



• ttoeSkctclMsorilieHialorvorMsB |«te474, and 



were asspssed to the land tax by the 4th of 
William and Mary, was very unequal even at 
its first establishmenu This tax, tfaadoR, 
so far offends against the first of the four 
maxims above mentioned. It is perfectly 
agreeable to the other three It is perfectly 
certain. The time of payment for the tax, 
being the same as that fur the rent, is as ooo- 
venientasitcanbetotheoontiibator. Though 
the landlord is, in all cases, the real eootribu- 
tor, the tax is conmionly advanced by the 
tenant, to whom the landlord is obliged to ai- 
low it in the payment of the rent. This tax 
is leried by a much smaller number of ofSc«n 
than any other vrhich affofds nearly the want 
revenue. As the tax upon each district does 
not rise with the rise of the rent, thesovcreiga 
does not share in the profits of the landlord's 
improvements. Those improvcmcnta some* 
times contribute, indeed, to the di s ch a rge of 
the other landlords of the district. But the 
aggravation of the tax, vrhich this may some- 
times occasion upon a particuhu estate^ is al- 
ways so vary small, that it never can ititrmiry 
thaw improvements, nor keep down the pro- 
duce of the land below what it would odio'- 
wise rise to. As it has no tendency to dimi- 
nish the quantity, it can have none torsiaeihe 
price of that produce. It does not obstrnct 
the industry of the people; it sul^eds the 
landlord to no other incooveniency besides the 
unavoidable one of paying the tax. 

The advantage, however, which the hnd* 
lord has derived from the invariable ooostan- 
cy of the valuation, by which all the lands of 
Great Britain are rat«i to the land-tax, 1^ 
been principally owing to some ctroonHnuKcs 
altogether extraneous to the nature of tlw 
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It has been owing in part, to the great 
prosperity of almost every part of the country, 
the rents of almost all the esUtes of Great 
Britvn having, since the time when this valua- 
tion was first established, been continually 
rising, and scarce any of them having fallen. 
The landlords, therefore, have almost all gained 
tbe difference between the tax which they 
would have paid, according to tlie present rent 
of their estates, and that which they actually pay 
according to the ancient valuation. Had the 
state of the country been different, had rents 
been gradually falUng in consequence of the 
<leclension of cultivation, the landlords would 
almost all have lost this difference. In the 
state of things which has happened to take 
place since the revolution, the constancy of 
the valuation has been advantageous to the 
landlord and hurtful to the sovereign. In a 
diflFerent state of things it might have been 
advantageous to the sovereign and hurtful to 
tbe landlord. 

As the tax is made payable in money, so 
the valuation of the land is expressed in money. 
Since the establishment of this valuation, the 
vahie of silver has been pretty uniform, and 
there has been no alteration in the standard 
of the coin, either as to weight or fineness. 
Hiid silver risen considerably in its value, as 
it seems to have done in the course of the 
two centuries which preceded the discovery of 
the mines of America, the constancy of the 
valuition might have proved very oppressive 
to the landlord. Had silver fallen considera- 
bly in its value, as it certainly did for about 
a century at least after the discovery of those 
mines, the same constancy of valuation would 
have reduced very much this branch of the 
revenue of the sovereign. Had any consi- 
derable alteration been made in the st ndard 
of the money, either by sinking the same 
quantity of silver to a lower denomination, 
or by raising it to a higher ; had an ounce of 
silver, for example, instead of being coined 
into five shillings and two pence, been coined 
either into pieces which bore so low a deno- 
mination as two shillings and seven pence, or 
into pieces which bore so high a one as ten 
shillings and four pence, it would, in the one 
case, have hurt the revenue of the proprietor, 
in the other that of the sovereign. 

In circumstances, therefore, somewhat dif> 
ferant from those which have actually taken 
place, this constancy of valuation might have 
been a very great inconveniency, either to the 
contributon or to the commonwealth. In 
the course of ages, such circumstances, how. 
ever, must at some time or other happen. But 
though empires, like all the other works of men, 
have all hitherto proved mortal, yet every em 
pire aims at immortality. Every constitution, 
therrfore, which it is meant should be as per- 
manent as the empire itself, ought to be con- 
venient, not in certain circumstonces only, 
bat in all dreumstances ; or ought to be 
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suited, not to those dreumstances which are 
transitory, occasional, or acddental, but to 
those which ara necessary, and therefore al- 
ways the same. 

A tax upon the rent of land, which varies 
with every variation of the rent, or which rises 
and faUs according to the improvement or 
neglect of cultivation, is recommended by that 
sect of men of letters in France, who call 
themselves the economists, as the most equit- 
able of all taxes. All taxes, they pretend, 
fall ultimately upon the rent of land, and 
ought, therefore, to be imposed equally upon 
the fund which must finally pay them. That 
all taxes ought to fall as equally as possible 
upon the fund which must finally pay them, 
is certainly true. But without entering into 
the disagreeable discussion of the metaphysi- 
cal arguments by which they support thdr 
very ingenious theory, it will sufficiently ap- 
pear, from the following review, what are the 
taxes which fall finally upon the rent of the 
land, and what are thme which fall finally up. 
on some other fund. 

In the Venetian territory, all the arable 
lands which are given in lease to farmers are 
taxed at a tenth of tbe rent.* The leases ara 
recorded in a public register, which is kept 
by the olBcera of revenue in each province or 
district. When the proprietor cultivates his 
own lands, they ara valued according to an 
equitable estimation, and he is allowed a de- 
duction of one-fifth of the tax ; so that for 
such land he pays cmly eight instead of ten 
per cent, of the supposed rent. 

A land-tax of this kind is certainly more 
equal than the land-tax of • England. It might 
not, perhaps, be altogether so certain, and the 
assessment of the tax might frequently occa- 
sion a good deal more trouble to the landlord. 
It might, too, be a good deal more expensive 
in the lev3ring. 

Such a system of administration, however, 
might, perhaps, be contrived, as would in a 
great measure both prerent this uncertainty, 
and moderate this expense. 

The landlord and tenant, for example, might 
jointly be obliged to record their lease in a 
public register. Proper penalties might be 
enacted against conceaiing or misrepresenting 
any of the conditions ; and if part of those 
penalties were to be paid to dther of the two 
parties who infonned against and convicted 
the other of such concealment or misrepre- 
sentation, it would eflfectuslly deter them from 
combining together in order to defend the 
public revenue. All the conditions of the 
lease might be suflidently known from such a 



Some landlords, instead of raising the rent, 
uke a fine for the renewal of the lease. This 
practice is, in most cases, the expedient of a 
spendthrift, who, for a sum of ready money, 

• Manolns oanonrmnt b« Drotti, r MO, 9U. 
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■ells a future rerenue of much greater value 
It is, in most cases, therefore, hurtful to the 
landlord ; it is frequently hurtful to the te- 
nant ; and it is always hurtful to the commu- 
nity. It frequently takes from the tenant so 
grest a part of his capital, and thereby dimi- 
nishes so much his ability to cultivate the 
land, that he finds it more difficult to pay a 
small rent than it would otherwise have been 
to pay a great one. Whatever diminishes his 
ability to cultivate, necessarily keeps down, 
below what it would otherwise have been, the 
most important part of the revenue of the com- 
munity. By rendering the tax upon such fines 
a good deal heavier than upon the ordinary 
rent, this hurtful practice might be discou- 
ragei, to the no small advantage of all the 
different parties concerned, of the landlord, of 
the tenant, of the sovereign, and of the whole 
community. 

Some leases prescribe to the tenant a cer- 
tain mode of cultivation, and a certain suc- 
cession of crops, during the whole continuance 
of the lease. This condition, which is gene- 
rally the effect of the landlord's conceit of his 
own superior knowledge (a conceit in most 
cases very ill-founded), ought always to be 
considered as an additional rent, as a rent in 
service, instead of a rent in money. In or- 
der to discourage the practice^ whidi is gene- 
rally a foolish one, this species of rent might 
be valued rather high, and consequently taxed 
somewhat higher than common mcney-rents. 

Some landlords, instead of a rent in money, 
require a rent in kind, in com, cattle^ poul- 
try, wine, oil, &c. ; others, again, require a rent 
in service. Such rents are always more hurt- 
ful to the tenant than beneficial to the land- 
lord. They either take more^ or keep more 
out of the pocket of the former, than they 
put into that of the latter. In every country 
where they take place, the tenants are poor 
and beggarly, pretty much according to the 
degree in which they take place. By valu- 
ing, in the same manner, such rents rather 
high, and consequently taxing them some- 
what higher than common money-rents, a 
practice which is hurtful to the whole com- 
munity, might, perhaps, be sufficiently dis- 
couraged. 

When the landlord diose to occupy himself 
a part of his own lands, the rent might be va- 
lued according to an equitable arbitration of 
the farmen and landlords in the neighbour- 
hood, and a moderate abatement of the tax 
might be granted to him, in the same manner 
as in the Venetian territory, provided the rent 
of the lands which he occupied did not exceed 
a certain sum. It is of importance that the 
landlord should be encouraged to cultivate a 
part of his own land. His capital is generally 
greater than that of the tenant, and, with less 
skill, he can frequently raise a greater pro- 
duce. The landlord can afford to try expe- 
riments, and is generally disposed to do i 



Hu unsuccessful experiments occaskm oaJy a 
moderate loss to himself. His successful ones 
contribute to the improvement and better cnU 
tivation of the whole country. It might be 
of importance, however, that the abatement ci 
the tax should encourage him to cultivate ts 
a certain extent only. lif the landlords shoold, 
the greater part of them, be tempted to fiva 
the whole of their own lands, the country (in- 
stead of sober and industrious tenants* who 
are bound by their own interest to cnltmic 
as well as thdr c^tal and skill will allow 
them) would be filleid with idle and psuHigsSe 
bailiffs, whose abusive management would 
soon degrade the cultivation, and reduce the 
annual produce of the land, to the dtnwnn- 
tion, not only of the revenue of their maaicn, 
but of the most important part of that of the 
whole society. 

Such a system of administraiioa migbt, 
perhaps^ free atax of this kind from any dc^ee 
of uncertainty, which could occasion cither op- 
pression or inconveniency to the oontribotar; 
and might, at the same time, serve to intro- 
duce into the common management of land 
such a plan of policy as might contribute a 
good deal to the general improvcnMStt and 
good cultivation of the country. 

The expense of levying a land-tax^ wkseh 
varied with every variation of the rent, would, 
no doubt, be somewhat greater than that of 
levying one which was always rated aoconling 
to a fixed valuation. Some additional cxpeoaa 
would necessarily be incurred, both by the 
different register-offices ^riiich it vpouU be 
proper to eitablish in die different distrid^ 
of the country, and by the different valnaiioo* 
which might occasionally be made of the lands 
which the proprietor chose to occttjyy himselil 
The expense of all this, however, might be 
very moderate^ and much below wimt is incur- 
red in the levying of many other taxes, which 
afford a very inconsiderable revenue in con»- 
parison of what might easily be drawn fron a 
tax of this kind. 

Hie discouragement which a variable land- 
tax of this kind mi^t give to the improve- 
ment of land, seems to be the most tnqwrtsnt 
objection which can be made to it. The hnd- 
lord would certainly be less disposed to nn- 
prove, when the sovereign, who contributed 
nothing to the expense, was to share in the 
profit of the improvement. Bven tins objec- 
tion might, periiaps, be obriated, by allowtag 
the landlord, before be began his improvement, 
to ascertain, in conjunction with the officers 
of revenue, the actual value of his lands, ac- 
cording to the equitable aibitntion of a cer 
tain number of landlords and fanoers in the 
neighbourhood, equally chosen fay both par- 
ties : and by nting him, according to thtt v» 
luation, for such a number of years as nagfat 
be fully sufficient for his complete indemni- 
fication. To draw the attention of the sove- 
reign towards the improvensent of the land, 
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from a regaid to the increast of his own re- 
Teoue, is one of the principal advantages pro- 
posed by this species of land-tai. The term, 
thereftyre, allowed, for the indemnification of 
tfa« landlord, ought not to be a great deal 
longer than what was necessary for that pur- 
pose, lest the remoteness of the Interest should 
discinirage too much this attention. It had 
better, howeTer, be somewhat too long, than 
in any respect too short. No incitement to 
the attention of the sovereign can ever coun- 
terbalance the smallest discouragement to that 
of the landlord. The attention of the sove- 
reign can be, at best, but a \ery general and 
vague consideration of what is likely to con- 
tribute to the better cultivation of the greater 
part of his dominions. The attention of the 
landlord is a psrticular and minute considera- 
tion of what is likely to be the most advan- 
tageous application of every inch of ground 
upon his estate. The principal attention of 
tiie sovereign ought to be, to encourage, by 
every means in his power, the attention both 
of the landlord and of the farmer, by allow, 
ing both to pursue their own interest in their 
own way, and according to their own judg- 
ment ; by giving to both the most perfect se- 
curity that they shall enjoy the full recom- 
pence of their own industry ; and by procur- 
ing to both the most extensive maricet for 
every part of their produce, in consequence 
of cetablishing the easiest and safest commu- 
nications, both by land and by water, through 
every part of his own dominions, as well as 
the most unbounded freedom of exportation 
to the dominions of all other princes. 

If, by such a system of administration, a 
tax of this kind could be so managed as to 
giTC, not only no discouragement, but, on tlie 
cootraiy, some encouragement to the improve- 
ment of land, it does not appear likely to oc- 
caaion any other inoonveniency to the land 
lord, except always the unavoidable one of 
being obliged to pay the tax. 

In all the variations of the state of the so- 
ciety, in the improvement and in the declen 
sion of a^culture ; in all tlie variations in 
the value of silver, and in all those in the 
standard of the coin, a tax of this kind would, 
of its own accord, and without any attention 
of government, rndily suit itself to the actual 
situation of things, and would be equally just 
and equitable in all those different changes. 
It would, therefore, be much more proper to 
be established as a perpetual and unalterable 
regulation, or as what is called a fundamental 
law of the commonwealth, than any tax which 
was always to be levied according to a certain 
valuation. 

Some states, instead of the simple and ob- 
vious expedient of a register of leases, have 
bad recourse to the laborious and expensive 
one of an actual survey and valuation of all 
the-lands in the country. They have suspected, 
probably, that the lessor and lessee, in order 



to defraud the public revenue, might com- 
bine to conceal the real terms of the lease. 
Doomsday-book seems to have been the result 
of a very accurate survey of this kind. 

In the ancient dominions of the king ttf 
Prussia, the land-tax is s^^csiod according to an 
actual survey and valuation, which is review- 
ed and altered from time to time.* Accord- 
ing to that valuation, the lay proprietors pay 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent, of their 
revenue ; ecclesiastics from forty to forty-five 
per cent The survey and valuation of Sile- 
sia was made by order of the present king, it 
is said, with great accuracy. According to 
that valuation, the lands belonging to the 
bishop of Breslaw are taxed at twenty-five 
per cent of their rent The other revenues 
of the ecclesiastics of both religions at fifty 
per cent The commanderies of the Teutonic 
order, and of that of Malta, at forty per cent 
Lands held by a noble tenure, at thirty-eight 
and one-third per cent Lands held by a 
base tenure, at thirty-five and om^third per 
cent 

Hie survey and valuation of Bohemia is 
said to have been the work of more tfian a 
hundred years. It was i^ot perfected till afWr 
the peace of 1748, by the orders of the pre- 
sent empress queen.f The survey of the duchy 
of Milan, which was begun in the time of 
Charles VI., was not perfected till after 17^. 
It is esteemed one of the most accurate that 
has ever been made. The survey of Savoy 
and Piedmont was executed under the orders 
of the late king of Sardinia.| 

In the dominions of the king of Prussia, 
the revenue of the church is taxed much higher 
than that of lay proprietors. The revenue of 
the church is, the greater part of it, a burden 
upon the rent of land. It seldom happens 
that any part of it is applied towards the im- 
provement of land ; or is so employed as to 
contribute, in any respect, towards increasing 
the revenue of the great body of the people. 
His Prussian majesty had probably, upon 
that account, thought it reasonable that it 
should contribute a good deal more towards 
relieving the exigencies of the state. In some 
countries, the lands of the church are exempU 
ed from all taxes. In others, they are taxed 
more lightly than other lands. In the duchy 
of Milan, the lands which the church possessed 
before 1575, are rated to the tax at a third 
only of their value. 

In Silesia, lands held by a noble tenure are 
taxed three per cent higher than those held 
by a base tenure. The honours and privi- 
vUeges of diflerent kinds annexed u> the for- 
mer, hb Prussian majesty had probably tma- 
gined, would sufficiently compensate to the 
proprietor a small aggravation of the tax ; 

• Mcmolrai oaooenunt tes Drolti, ftc torn. 1. p. 11^ 
115, 116, ftc. 
t Id. toa. i. D. 8S, M. 
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while, mt the aaine time^ the humiKaring infe- 1 

riori^ of the latter wcmld be in tome measure I TaxeM which are p rcfmtk nt d^ not to the MaU, 
alleviated, by being taxed somewhat more but to ike Produce ^ Jjomd. 

lightly. In other countries, the system ofj 

taxation, instead of alleviating, aggravates this < Taxes upon the produce of land aire, ia 
inequality. In the dominions of the king of' reality, taxes upon the rent ; and tboogb they 
Sardinia, and in those provinces of France! may be originally advanced by the ftnacr, 
which are subject to what is called the real or j are finally paid by the landloid. When a 
predial taille, the tax falls altogether upon the certain portion of the produce is to be psid 
lands held by a base tenure. Those hdd by a . away for a tax, the fknner compute s as wcil 
noble one are exempted. as be can, what the value of this portioo is, one 

year with another, likely to amount to^ and he 
makes a proportionable abatement in the rent 
which he agrees to pay to the landlord. 
There is no fiurmer who docs not eompuie be- 
fore hand what the church tythe, which is a 
land tax of this kind, ia, one year widt an- 
other, likely to amount to. 

The tythe, and every other land tax of that 
kind, under the appearance of perfect sq— 
lity, are very unequal taxes ; a certain por- 
tion of the produce being in different i 
tions, equivalent to a very different 
of the rent. In some very rich landsg the 
produce is so great, that the one half of it ii 
fully sufficient to replace to the farmer his 
capital employed in cultivation, together with 
the ordinary {Nno&ts of £umii^ stock in the 
neighbourhood. The other half, or, wtea 
comes to the same thing, the value of the 
other half, he could afford to pay as rent to 
the landlord, if there was no tythe. But if 
a tenth of the produce is taken from him in 
the way of tythe^ he must require an abatn. 
ment of the fifth part of his res^ otherwise 
he cannot get bade his capital with the onfi- 
nary profit. In this case, the rent ct the 
landlord, instead of amounting to a hsll^ or 
five-tenths of the whole produce^ will i 
only to four -tenths of it. In 
on the contrary, the produce is i 
small, and the expense of cultivation so great, 
that it requires four-fiAhs of the whole pro- 
duce, to replace to the farmer his ca|utal with 
the ordinary profit. In this case, though 
there was no tythe, the rent of the landlord 
could amount to no more than one>fifth or 
two-tenths of the whole produce. But if the 
farmer pays one-tenth of the produce in the 
way of tythe, he must require an equal i^nte- 
ment of the rent of the landlord, which will 
thus be reduced to one-tenth only of the 
whole produce. Upon the rent of rich famd* 
the tythe may sometimes be a tax of no more 
than one-fifth part, or four shillings in the 
pound ; whereas upon that of poorer lands *> 
may sometimes be a tax of one half, or of tea 
shillings in the pound. 

The tythe, as it is frequently a very un- 
equal tax upon the rent, so it is always a great 
dttcouragement, both to the improvements of 
the landlord, and to the cukivatioo oC the iar- 
mer. The one cannot venture to make the 
most important, which are gencraUT the mohi 



A land tax assessed according to a general 
survey and valuation, how equal soever it may 
be at first, must, in the course of a very mo- 
derate period of time, become unequaL To 
prevent its becoming so would require the 
continual and painful attendon of govern- 
ment to aU the variations in the state and 
produce of every different farm in the coun^ 
try. The governments of Prussia, of Bohe- 
mia, of Ssidinia, and of the duchy of Milan, 
actually exert an attention of this kind ; an 
attention so unsuitable to the nature of go- 
ve*" tment, that it is not likely to be of long 
c^mtinuance, and which, if it is continued, will 
probably, in the long-run, occasion much more 
trouble and vexation than it can possibly bring 
relief to the contributors. 

In 1666, the generslity of Montauban was 
assessed to the real or predial taille^ accord- 
ing, it is said, to a very exact survey and va- 
luation.* By 1727, this assessment had be- 
come altogether unequaL In order to remedy 
this inoonveniency, government has found no 
better expedient, than to impose upon the 
whole generality an additional tax of a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand livres. This addi- 
tional tax is rated upon all the different dis- 
tricts subject to the taille according to the old 
'assessment. But it is levied only upon those 
which, in the actual state of things, are by 
that assessment under-taxed ; and it is applied 
tt> the relief of those which, by the same as- 
sessment, are over-taxect Two districts, for 
example, one of which ought, in the actual 
state of things, to be taxed at nine hundred, 
the other at eleven hundred livres, are, by the 
old assessment, both taxed at a thousand 
livres. Both these districts are, by the addi- 
tional tax, rated at eleven hundred livres each. 
But this additional tax is levied only upon the 
district under-charged, and it is applied alto- 
gether to the relief of that overcharged, which 
consequently pays only nine hundred livres. 
The government neither gains nor loses by 
the additional tax, which is ^>plied altogether 
to remedy the inequalities arising from the 
old assessment. "Die application is pretty 
much regulated according to the discretion of 
the intendant of the generality, and must, 
therefore, be in a great measure arbitrary. 

I« Drote, Ac toBO. iL ^ U9« 
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trxpcDsivc improveinents ; nor the other to 
rui^e the most valuable, which are generally, 
too, the most expensive crops; when tlie 
church, which lays out no part of tlie expense, 
t!> to share so very largely in the profit. The 
cultivation of madder was, for a long time, 
coufined by the tythe to tlie United Provin- 
ces which, being presbyterian countries, and 
upon that account exempted from this destruc- 
tive tax, enjoyed a sort of monopoly of that 
uM^ful dyeing drug against the rest of Eu- 
rope. The late attempts to introduce the 
culture of this plant into England, have been 
made only in consequence of the statute, 
which enacted that five shillings an acre should 
be received in lieu of all mamier of tythe upon 
madder. 

As through the greater part of Europe, the 
church, so in many different countries of 
Abia, tb* state, is principally supported by a 
land tax, proportioned not to the rent, but to 
tlie produce of the land. In Cliina, the 
principal revenue of the sovereign consists in 
a tenth part of the produce of all the lands of 
the empire. This tenth part, however, is es- 
timated so very moderately, that, in many 
provinces, it is said not to exceed a thirtieth 
part of the ordinary produce. The laud tax 
or land rent which used to be paid to the Ma^ 
hometan government of Bengal, before that 
country fell into the hands of tlie English East 
India company, b said to have amounted to 
about a fifth part of the pruduce. The land 
tax of ancient Egypt Is said likewise to have 
amounted to a fifth part. 

In Asia, this sort of land tax is said to in- 
terest the sovereign in the improvement and 
cultivation of land. The sovereigns of 
China, those of Bengal while under the Ma- 
homeun government, and those of ancient 
Egypt, are said, accordingly, to have been 
extremely attentive to the making and main- 
taining of good roads and navigable canals, 
in order to increase, as much as possible, 
both the quantity and value of every part of 
the produce of the land, by procuring to 
every part of it the most extensive market 
which their own dominions could afford, 
The tythe of the church is divided into such 
unall portions that no one of its proprietors 
can have any interest of this kind. The par- 
son of a parish could never find his account 
in making a road or canal to a distant part of 
the country, in order to extend the market 
for the produce of his own particular parish. 
Such taxes, when destined for the mainten- 
ance of the state, have some advantages, 
which may serve in some measure to balance 
their inconveniency. When destined for tlie 
maintenance of the church, they are attended 
mith notliing but inconveniency. 

T«ftxes upon the produce of land may be 
levied, either in kind, or, according to a cer. 
tain valuation in money. 

The parson of a parish, or a gentleman of 



small fortune who lives upon his estate, mar 
sometimes, perhaps find some advantage in 
receiving, the one his tythe, and the other his 
rent, in kind. The quantity to be collected, 
and the district within which it is to be col- 
lected, are so small, that they both can over- 
see, with their own eyes, the collection and 
disposal of every part of what is due to them. 
A gentleman of great fortune, who lived in 
the capital, would be in danger of suffering 
much by the neglect, and more by the fraud, 
of his factors and agents, if the rents of an 
estate in a distant province were to be paid 
to him in this manner. The loss of the so- 
vereign, from the abuse and depredation of 
hb tax-gatherers, would necessarily be much 
greater. The servants of the most careless 
private person are, perhaps, more under the 
eye of their master than those of the most 
careful prince ; and a public revenue, which 
was paid in kind, would suffer so much from 
the mismanagement of the collectors, that a 
very small part of what was levied upon the 
people would ever arrive at the treasury of 
the prince. Some part of the public revenue 
of China, however, is said to be paid in this 
manner. The mandtu'ins and other tax-ga- 
therers will, no doubt, find their advantage in 
continuing the practice of a payment, which 
is so much more liable to abuse than any pay- 
ment in money. 

A tax upon the produce of land, which is 
levied in money, may be levied, either accord, 
ing to a valuation, which varies with all the 
variations of the market price ; or according 
to a fixed valuation, a bushel of wheat, for 
example, being always valued at one and the 
same money price, whatever may be the state 
of the market. The produce of a tax levied 
in the former way will vary only according 
to the variations in the real produce of the 
land, according to the improvement or ne- 
glect of cultivation. The produce of a tax 
levied in the latter way will vary, not only 
according to the variations in the produce of 
the land, but according both to those in the 
value of the precious metals, and those in the 
quantity of those metals which is at different 
times contained in coin of the same denomi- 
nation. The produce of the fonner will al- 
ways bear the same proportion to the value 
of the real produce of the land. The pro^ 
duce of the latter may, at different times, 
bear very different proportions to that value. 

When, instead either of a certain portion of 
the produce of land, or of tlic price of a 
certain portion, a certain sum of money is to 
be paid in full compensation for all tax or 
tythe ; the tax becomes, in this case, exactly 
of the same nature with the land tax of Eng- 
land. It neither rises nor falls with the ren. 
of the land. It neither encourages nor dis- 
courages improvement. The tythe in the 
greater part of those parishes which pay what 
is called a modus, in lieu of all other tythe^ 
Z 
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u a tax of this kind. During the Mahome- 
tan gorennnent of Bengal, instead of the 
payment in kind of the fifth part of the pro- 
duce, a modus, and, it is said, a very mo- 
dcnte one, was established in the greater part 
of the districts or semindaries of the country. 
Some of the scrrants of the East India com- 
pany, under pretence of restoring the public 
revenue to its proper value, have, inVxne 
provinces, exchanged this modus for a pay- 
ment in kind. Under their management, 
this change is likely both to discourage culti- 
vation, and to give new opportunities for 
abuse in the collection of the public revenue, 
which has fallen very much below what it 
was said to have been when it first fell under 
the management of the company. The ser- 
vants of the company may, perhaps, have 
profited by the chmge, but at the expense, it 
is probable, both of their masters and of the 
cratntry. 



Taaet upwn the Rent of Htnuet. 

Th£ rent of a house may be distinguished 
into two parts, of whidi the one may very 
properly be called the building-rent ; the 
other is commonly called the ground-rent 

The building-rent is die interest or profit 
of the capital expended in building the house. 
In order to put the trade of a builder upon a 
level with other trades, it is necessary that 
this rent should be sufficient, first, to pay him 
the same interest which be would have got 
for his capital, if he had lent it upon good 
security; and, secondly, to keep the house in 
constant repair, <xr, what comes to the same 
thing, to replace^ within a certain term of 
years, the capital which had been employed 
in building iL The building-rent, or the 
ordinary profit of building, is, therefore, 
everywhfTe regulated by the ordinary interest 
of money. Where the market rate of Interest 
is four per cent the rent of a house, which, 
ovvT and above paying the ground-rent, af- 
fords six or six and a-half per cent upon the 
whole expense of building, may, perhaps, 
afford a sufficient profit to the builder. 
Where the market rate of interest is five per 
cent it may perhaps require seven or seven 
and a-half per cent If, in proportion to the 
interest of money, the trade of the builders 
afibrds at any time much greater profit than 
this, it will soon draw so much capita] from 
other trades as will reduce the profit to its 
proper level. If it afibrds at any time much 
less than this, other trades will soon draw so 
mudk capital from it as will again raise that 
profit 

Whatever part of the whole rent of a house 
is oyer and above what is sufficient for afford- 
ing this reasonable profit naturally goes to 
the ground-rent; and, where the owner of 
4i« ground and the owner of the building are 
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two difierent pcnons, is, in most ca«:s, coa^ 
pletdy paid to the former. This sorpins rrax 
is the price which the inhabitant of dte bomr 
pays for some real or supposed advantage oC 
the situation. In country bouaea, at a dk. 
tance fitim any great town, where there is 
plenty of ground to chose upon, the ground- 
rent is scarce any thing, or no more than 
what the ground which the bouae stands upon 
would pay, if employed in agricnltnre. In 
country vilbs, in the neigbboifffaood of aome 
great town, it is sometimes a good deal faigb. 
er ; and the peculiar oonveniency or beauty 
of situation is there frequently very well psid 
for. Ground-rents are generally higiwa in 
the capital, and in those particular parts of it 
where there happens to be the greatest de. 
mand for houses, whatever be the rramai of 
that demand, whether for trade and bosneu. 
for pleasure and society, or for mere vaaitr 
and fashion. 

A tax upon house-rent, payable by the te- 
nant, and proportioned to the whole rent of 
each house, could not, for any considenfale 
time at least, affect die building-reiit. If die 
builder did not get hb reasonable profit, be 
would be obliged to quit the trade ; whacfa, 
by raising the demand for building would, 
in a short dme, bring back his profit to its pro. 
per level with that of other tradea. Neither 
would such a ux All altogether upon the 
ground-rent ; but it would divide itself in 
such a manner, as to fail partly upon the in- 
habitant of the house, and pwdy upon the 
owner of the ground. 

Let us suppose, for example^ thai a parti- 
cular person judges that he can mSorA for 
house-rent an expense of siity pounds a-vcar ; 
and let us suppose, too, tlat a tax of four 
shillings in the pound, or of one-fif^h, par- 
able by the inhabitant >> laid upon house-rent 
A house of sixty pounds rent will, in that 
case, cost him seventy-two pounds a-year, 
which is twelve pounds more than be tldnks 
he can afford. He will, therefore, cooiMtt 
himself with a worse house, or a house of 
fifty pounds rent which, with the additioaal 
ten pounds that he must pay for the tax, viil 
make up the sum of sixty pounds a year* 
the expense which he judges he can aflbrd ; 
and, in order to pay the tax, he will give up 
a part of the additional conveniency which be 
might have had from a boose of tea pounds 
a-year more rent He will give up^ I saj, a 
part of this additional conveniency ; for he 
will seldom be obliged to give up the whoir, 
but will, in consequence of the tax, get a bet- 
ter house for fifty pounds a-year, than be 
could have got if there had been im tax 
For as a tax of this kind, by taking away 
this particular competitor, must diminish ibe 
competition for houses of sixty pounds rent 
so it must likewise diminish it for those of 
fifty pounds rent, and in the same maaner^fiW 
those of all other rents, except the lowetf 
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reot, for which it would for some time in- 
crease the competition. But the rents of 
e>ci7 class of bouses for which the competi- 
tion was diminished, would necessarilr be 
mure or less reduced. As no part of this re- 
duction, however, could for any considerable 
time at least, affect the building-rent, the 
whole of it must, in the long-run, necessarily 
fall upon the ground-rent. The final pay- 
ment of this tax, therefore, would fall partly 
upon the inhabitant of the houtie, who^ in order 
to pay his share, would be oi)lijred to give up a 
part of his conveniency ; and partly upon the 
owner of the ground, who, in order to pay 
his share, would be oblig.d to give up a part 
«f his revenue. In what proportion this final 
pdyraeot would bu divided between them, it 
ii not, perhaps, very easy to ascertain. The 
division would probably be very diflTerent in 
different circumstances, and a tax of this kind 
might, according to those diflTerent drcum- 
stancea, affect very unequally, both the inhabi- 
tant of the house and the owner of the ground. 

The inequality witli which a tax of this 
kind might fall upon the owners of different 
ground-rents, would arise «] together from the 
accidental inequality of this division. But 
the inequality with which it might fall upon 
t .e inhabiunts of different houses, would arise, 
not only from this, but from another cause. 
Tile proportion of the expense of house-rent 
to the whole expense of living, is different in 
the dififerent degrees of fortune. It is, per- 
haps, highest in the highest degree, and it 
diminishes gradual ly through the inferior de- 
grees, so as in general to be lowest in the 
lowest degree. The necessaries of life occa- 
sion the great expense of the poor. They 
find it difficult to get food, and the greater 
part of their little revenue is spent in getting 
it. llie luxuries and vanities of life occasion 
the principal expense of the rich ; and a magni- 
ficent house embellishes and sets off to the best 
advantage all the other luxuries and vanities 
which they pomew. A Ux upon house-rents, 
therefore, would in genera] fall heaviest upon 
the rich ; and in this sort of inequality then 
would not, perhaps, be any thing very un- 
reasonable It is not very unreasonable that 
the rich should contribute to the public ex- 
pense, not only in proportion to their revenue, 
but something more than in that proportion. 

The rent of houses, though it in aome re- 
spects resembles the rent of Und, is in one 
respect essentially different from it. The 
rent of land is paid for the uxe of a produc- 
tive subject. The land which pays it pro- 
duces it. The rent of houses is paid for the 
use of an unproductive subject. Neither the 
bouse, nor the ground which it stands upon, 
produce any thing. The penon who pays the 
rent, therefore, must draw it firora some other 
source of revenue, distinct from and indepen 
dent of this subject. A tax upon the rent of 
bousea, so far as i*. falls upon the inhabitants. 



must be drawn from the sams soiiroe as the 
rent itself, and must be paid from their re^ 
venue, whether derived from the wages of 
labour, the profits of stock, or the rent of 
land. So far as it falls upon the inhabitants, 
it is one of those taxes which fall, not upon 
one only, but indifferently upon all the three 
different sources of revenue; and is, in every 
respect, of the same nature as a tax upon any 
other sort of consumable commodities. In 
general, there is not perhaps, any one article 
of expense or consumption by which the li- 
berality or narrowness of a man*s whole ex- 
pense can be better judged of than by his 
liouse-rent. A proportional tax upon this 
particular article of expense might, perhaps, 
produce a more considerable revenue dian any 
which has hitherto been drawn from it in any 
part of Europe. If the tax, indeed, was very 
high, the greater part of people would endea- 
vour to evade it as much as they could, by 
contenting themselves with smaller houses, 
and by turning the greater part of their ex- 
pense into aome other channel. 

The rent of houses might easily be ascer- 
tained with sufficient accuracy, by a policy of 
the same kind with that which would be n«^- 
cesary for ascertaining the ordinary rent of 
Houses not inhabited ought to pay no 
tax. A tax upon them would fall altogether 
upon the proprietor, who would thus be taxed 
for a subject which afforded liim neither con- 
veniency nor revenue. Houses inhabited by 
the proprietor ought to be rated, not accord- 
ing to the expense which they might have cost 
in building, -lut according to the rent which 
an equitable arbitration might judge them 
likely to bring if leased to a tenant. If rated 
according to the expense which they «night 
have cost in building, a tax of three or four 
shillings in the pound, joined with other taxes, 
would ruin almost all the rich and great fimi- 
lies of this, and, I believe, of every other civi- 
Used country. Whoever will examine with 
attention the different town and country houses 
of some of the richest and greatest families in 
this country, will find that, at tlie rate of only 
six and a-half, or seven per cent upon the 
original expense of building, their house-rent 
is nearly equal to the whole neat rent of their 
esUtes. It is the accumulated expense of seve- 
ral successive generations, laid out upon ob- 
jects of great beauty and magnificence, in- 
deed, but, in proportion to what they cost, of 
very small exchangeable value. * 

Ground-rents are a still more proper sub- 
ject of taxation than the rent of houses. A 
tax upon ground-rents would not raise the 
rent of houses; it would fall altogetlier upon 
the owner of the ground-rent, who acts always 
as a monopolist, and exacts the greatest rent 
which can be got for the use of his ground. 



• SUioe the fine pabllcsUon of tbU lioek. a tax ncsrl v 
iv»aB«»nooed principles has been taBpnvil 
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More or !«» can be got for it, according as 
the coropetiton happen to be richer or poorer, 
or can aflbrd to gratify their fancy for a par- 
ticular spot of ground at a greater or smaller 
expense. In every country, the greatest 
number of rich competitors is in the capital, 
and it is there accordingly that tlie highest 
ground-rents are always to be found. As the 
wealth of those competitors would in no re- 
spect be increased by a tax upon ground-rents, 
they would not probabl) be disposed to pay 
more for the use of the ground. Whether the 
tax was to be advanced by the inhabitant or 
by the owner of the ground, would be of little 
importance. The more the inhabitant was 
obliged to pay for the tax, the less he would 
incline to pay for the ground ; so that the final 
payment of the tax would fall altogether upon 
the owner of the ground-rent. The groond- 
rents of uninhabited houses ought to pay no tax. 

Both ground-rents, and the ordinary rent of 
land, are a species of revenue which the owner, 
in many cases, enjoys without any care or at- 
tention of bis own. Though a part of this 
revenue should be taken from him in order to 
defray the expenses of the state, no discour- 
agement will thereby be given to any sort of 
industry. The annual produce of the land and 
labour of the society, the rtai wealth and re- 
venue of the great body of the people, might 
be tlie same after such a tax as before, 
Ground-rents, and the ordinary rent of land, 
are therefore, perhaps, tlie species of revenue 
which can best bear to have a peculiar tax im- 
posed upon them. 

Ground-rents seem, in this respect, a more 
proper subject of peculiar taxation, than even 
the ordinary rent of land. The ordinary rent 
of land is, in many cases, owing partly, at 
least, to the attention and good management of 
the landlord. A very heavy tax might dis- 
courage, too much, this attention and good 
management. Ground-rents, so far as they 
exceed the ordinary rent of land, are altogeth- 
er owing to the good government of the sove- 
reign, wliich, by protecting the industry either 
of the whole people or of the inhabitants of 
some particular place, enables them to pay 
BO much more than its real value for the ground 
which they build their houses upon; or to 
make to its owner so much moiv than com- 
pensation for the loss which he might sustain 
by this use of it. Nothing can be more rea- 
sonable, than that a fund, which owes its exist- 
ence to the good government of the state, 
should be taxed peculiarly, or should contri- 
bute something more than the greater part of 
other funds, towards the support of that go- 
viTninent. 

Tliough, in many difiercnt countries of 
Europe, taxes have been imposed upon tlie 
rent of houses I do not know of any in 
which ground-rents have been considered as 
a separate subject of taxation. Hie contrivers 
oi uses nave, probably, found some difficulty 



in ascertaining what part of the rent ougfat ti> 
be considered as ground-rent« and vrfaat pan 
ought to be considered as building-renL. It 
should not, however, seem very difficult tj 
distinguish those two parts of the rent finooi 
one another. 

In Great Britain the rent of houses is sup- 
posed to be taxed in the same proportija 
as the rent of land, by what is called the a:>. 
nual land tax. The valuation, according to 
which each different parish and district is as- 
sessed to this tax, is always the same. It «a» 
originally extremely unequal, and it still con- 
tinues to be so. llirougfa the greater part of 
the kingdom this tax falls still more lightly 
upon the rent of houses than upon thiEt of 
land. In some few districts cmly, which 
were originally rated high, and in which t.*9c 
rents of houses have fallen considcnfaJr, t^ 
land tax of three or four shillings in the pound 
is said to amount to an equal proportioa of 
the real rent of booses. Untenanted bouses 
though by law subject to the tax, are, in most 
districts, exempted from it by the fisvour of 
the assessors ; and this exemption somecimrs 
occasions tome little variation in the rate d 
particular houses, though that of the disoict 
is always the same. Improvements of rvot, 
by new buildings, repairs, &c. go to the 6^ 
charge of the district, which occasions still 
further variations in the rate of partxcular 
houses. 

In the province of Holland,* every bousr 
is taxed at two and »-half per cent, of iu 
value, without any regard, either to tbe mt 
which it actually pays, or to the circumstaDoe 
of its being tenanted or untenanted. Tb^e 
seems to be a hardship in obliging Hae pro> 
prietor to pay a tax for an untenanted buuscv 
from which he can derive ix> revenue, espe. 
cialiy so very heavy a tax. In HoUaod, 
where the market rate of interest does ncc 
exceed three per cenL, two and a-half ptf 
cent, upon the whole value of the boose 
must, in most cases, amount to moffv thaa a 
third of the building-rent, perhaps of the 
whole rent. The valuation, indeed, accord- 
ing to which the houses are rated, though v«yT 
unequal, is said to be always below the real 
value. When a house is rebuilt, impnyved, or 
enlarged, there is a new valuation, and the 
tax is rated accordingly. 

The contrivers of the several taxes whid 
in England have, at different times, been ts.- 
posed upon houses, seem to have tmaginrd 
that there was somegreat dilBculty in ascertaio. 
ing, with tolerable exactness, what was the red 
rent of every house. They have rcgulatrti 
their taxes, therefore, according to tome more 
obvious circumstance, such as they had prvb- 
ably imagined would, in moU cases, bearsnsLc 
proportion to the renu 

The first tax of this kind «as I 
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cr a tax of two shillings upon every hearth. 
In order to avwrtain how many hearths were 
in the house, it was necessary that the tax-ga. 
therer should enter every room in it. This 
odious visit rendered the tax odious. Soon 
after the Rcvohition, therefore, it was abolish- 
ed as a badge of slavery. 

The next tax of this kind was a tax of two 
shillings upon every dwelling-house inhabited. 
A house with ten windows to pay four shil- 
lings more. A house with twenty windows 
and upwards to pay eight shillings. This tax 
was afterwards so far altered, tliat houses writh 
twenty windows, and with less than thirty, 
were ordered to pay ten shillings, and those 
with thirty windows and upwards to pay twen- 
tr shillings. The number of windows can, in 
most cases, be counted from the outside, and, 
in all cases, without entering every room in 
the house. The visit of tlie tax-gatherer, there- 
fore, vras less offensive in this tax than in the 
heartli-money. 

'Vhi% tax was afterwards repealed, and in 
the room of it was established the window-tax, 
which has undergone two several alterations 
and augmentations. The window tax, as it 
sunds at present (January 1775), over and 
above the duty of three shillings upon every 
house in England, and of one shilling upon 
every house in Scotland, lays a duty upon 
every window, which in England augmenU 
gradually from twopence, the lowest rate upon 
houses with not more than seven windows, to 
two shillings, the highest rate upon houses 
with twenty-five windows and upwards. 

The principal objection to all such taxes is 
their inequality ; an inequality of the worst 
kind, as they must frequently fall much hea- 
vier upon the poor than upon the rich. A 
house of ten pounds rent in a country town, 
may sometimes have more windows than a 
house of five hundred pounds rent in Lon- 
don ; and though the inhabitant of the former 
is likely to be a much poorer man than that of 
the latter, yet, so far as his contribution is re- 
gulated by the window tax, he must contri- 
bute more to the support of the state. Such 
tames are, therefore, directly contrary to the 
first of the four maxims above mentioned. 
They do not seem to offend much against any 
of the other three. 

The natural tendency of the window tax, 
and of all other taxes upon houses, is to lower 
rents. The more a man pays for the tax, the 
leM, it is evident. He can afford to pay for the 
rent. Since the imposition of the window tax, 
however, the renu of houses have, upon the 
whole, risen more or less, in almost every 
town and village of Great Britain, with which 
I am acquainted. Such has been, almost 
everywhere, the increase of the demand for 
houses, that it has raised the rents more than 
the window tax could sink them ; one of the 
many proofs of the great prosperity of the 
countnr« and of the increasins revenue of it« 



inliabitants. Had it not been iof the tax, 
rents would probably have risen still higher. 



Art. n.— ToTtf* upon Profit, or upon the Re- 
venue arising from Stock. 

The revenue or profit arising from stock 
naturally divides itself into two parts; that 
which pays the interest, and which belongs to 
the owner of the stock ; and that surplus port 
which is over and above what is necessary for 
paying the interest. 

Hiis latter part of profit is evidently a sub- 
ject not taxable directly. It is the compensa- 
tion, and, in most cases, it is no more than a 
very moderate compensation for the risk and 
trouble of employing the stock. The employer 
must have this compensation, otherwise he can. 
not, consistently with his own interest, con- 
tinue the employment. If he was taxed di- 
rectly, therefore, in proportion to tlie whole 
profit, he would be obliged either to raise the 
rate of his profit, or to charge the tax upon 
the interest of money ; that is, to pay less in- 
terest. If he raised the rate of his profit in 
proportion to tlie tax, the whole tax, though 
it might be advanced by him, would he final- 
ly paid by one or other of two different seta 
of people, according to the different ways in 
which he might employ the stock of which he 
had tlie management. If he employed it as 
a farming stock, in the cultivation of land, 
he could raise the rate of his profit only by re- 
taining a greater portion, or, what comes to 
tlie same thing, the price of a greater portion, 
of the produce of the land ; and as this could 
be done only by a reduction of rent, the final 
payment of the tax would fall upon the land- 
lord. If he employed it as a mercantile oi 
manufacturing stock, he could raise the rate 
of his profit only by raising the price of his 
goods ; in which case, the final payment of 
the tax would fall altogether upon the con- 
sumers of those goods. If he did not raise 
the rate of his profit, he would be obliged to 
charge the whole tax upon that part of it 
which was allotted for the interest of money. 
He could afford less hiteiest for whatever 
stock he borrowed, and the whole weight of 
the tax would, in this case, fall ultimately up- 
on the interest of money. So far as he could 
not relieve himself from the tax in the one 
way, he would be obliged to relieve himself 
in the other. 

The interest of money seems, at first si^t, 
a subject equally capable of being taxed di- 
rectly as the rent of land. Like the rent of 
land, it is a neat produce, which remains, after 
completely compensating the whole risk and 
trouble of employing the stock. As a tax 
upon the rent of land cannot raise rents, be- 
cause the neat produce which remains, after 
replacing the stock of the farmer, together 
witl) his reasonable profit, cannot he greater 
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afWr Uic tax than before it , so, for the oame i try which be left. Stock cohmrte* kmd ; stock 
reason, a tax upon the interest of money could employs labour. A tax wtiich t en d erf to dme 



not raise the rate of interest ; the quantity of 
stock or money in the country, like the quan- 
tity of land, being supposed to remain the 
same after the tax as before it. Hie ordi- 
nary rate of profit, it has been shewn, in the 
first book, is everywhere r^ulated by the 
quantity of stock to be employed, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of the employment, or of 
the business which must be done by it. But 
the quantity of the employment, or of the bu^ 
siness to be done by stock, could neither be 
increased nor diminished by any tax upon the 
interest of money. If the quantity of the 



away stock from any particular coontiy* would 
so far tend to dry op every source of iwe> 
nue, both to the sovereign and to the flDdcCy. 
Not only the profits of stock, bat the rest 
of land, and the wages of labour, woold mv 
cessaiily be more or leas diminished by iu n> 
moval. 

The nations, accordingly, wiio hawe w^ 
tempted to tax the revenue aiisiiig fivm 
stock, instead of any severe inqwhition of i^m 
kind, have been obliged to cootent ttim i wlv w 
with some very loose, and, tber efin e , more or 
less arbitrary estimation. Tbe < 



stock to be employed, therefore, was neither • quality and uncertainty of a tax 



increased ncr diminished by it, the ordinary 
rate of profit would necessarily remain the 
same. But the portion of this profit, neces- 
sary for compensating the risk and trouble of 
the employer, would likewise remain the same ; 
that risk and trouble being in no respect al- 
tered. The residue, therefore, that portion 
which belongs to the owner of the stock, and 
which pays the interest of money, would ne- 
cessarily remain the same too. At first sight, 
therefore, the interest of money seems to be a 
subject as fit to be Uxed directly as the rent 
of land. 

There are, however, two difierent circum- 
stances, which render the interest of money a 
much less proper subject of direct taxation 
than the rent of land. 

First, the quanu'ty and value of the land 
which any man possesses, can never be a se- 
cret, and can always be ascertained with great 
exactness. But the whole amount of the ca- 
pital stock which he possesses is almost always 
a secret, and can scarce ever be ascertained 
with tolerable exactness. It is liable, besides, 
to almost continual variations. A year sel- 
dom passes away, frequently not a month, 
sometimes scarce a single day, in which it does 
not rise or fall more or less. An inquisition 
into every man's private circumstances, and 
an inquisition which, in order to accommo- 
date the tax to them, watched over all the 
fluctuations of his fortune, would be a source 
of such continual and endless vexation as no 
person could support. 

Secondly, land is a subject which cannot be 
removed; whereas stock easily may. The 
proprietor of land is necessarily a citizen of 
tbe particular country in which his estate lies. 
The proprietor of stock h properly a citizen 
of the world, and is not necessarily attached 
to any particular country. He would be apt 
CO abandon the country in which he was ex- 
posed to a vexatious inquisition, in order to 
be assessed to a burdensome tax ; and would 
remove his stock to some other country, where 
he could cither carry on his business, or en- 
joy his fortune more at his ease. By remov. 



this manner, can be compensated only by ib 
extreme moderation; in consequence ci 
whidi, every man finds htmself rated so very 
mudi below his real revenue, that be gm» 
himself little disturbance thongfa fab nesgb- 
bour should be rated somewhat lower. 

By what is called the land tax in EnglaztH, 
it was intended that the stock should be texcd 
in the same proportion as land. When iht 
tax upon land was at four shillings in the 
pound, or at one-fifth of the supposed rest, 
it was intended that stock shoald be taxed at 
one-fifth of the supposed interest. Wbcn tb- 
present annual land tax was fiist imposed, the 
legal rate of interest was six percent. Every 
hundred pounds stock, accordingly, was sap- 
posed to be taxed at twenty4bur shillings 
the fifth part of six pounds. Since tbe legal 
rate of interest has been redocod to Cve per 
cent, every hundred pounds stock ia snppos- 
ed to be taxed at tirenty shillings only. The 
sum to be raised, by what is called tbe UbA 
tax, was divided between the country and the 
principal towns. Tbe greater part of it was 
laid upon the country ; and of vrbat was Iskl 
upon the towns, the greater part wn» asieafr - 
ed upon the houses. What r emai n ed to be 
assessed upon the stock or trade of the low» 
(for the stock upon the land was not nMssi 
to be taxed) was very much below tbe lesl 
value of that stock or trade. Whatever isc^ 
qualities, therefore, there might be in tbe on- 
ginal a&sessment, gave little distnrbance. 
Every parish and district still continocs to be 
rated for its land, its houses, and its stock, 
according to the original aaaessment; and 
the almost universal proqierity of the cooairv. 
which, in most places, has raised very nmc^ 
the value of all these, has rende r e d ihow 
inequalities of still less importance now. TK 
rate, too, upon each district, continuing s^ 
ways the same, the uncertainty of this tax. 
so far as it might he assessed upon tbe stock 
of any individual, has been very much diin»- 
nished, as well as rendered of mncfa lf^% 
consequence. If the greater part of tbe laxuik 
of England are not rated to tbe land tax at 



ing his stock, he would put an end to all the half their actual value, the greater pmt of the 
industry which it had maintained in the coun- 1 slock of England is, perhaps, aoatof rated at 
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tremble at the thoughts of being obliged, at 
all times, to expose the real state of their cir. 
cumstances. The ruin of their credit, and 
the miscarriage of their projects, they fore- 
see, would too often be the consequence. 
A sober and parsimonious people, who are 
strangers to all such projects, do not feel that 
they have occasion for any such concealment 

In Holland, soon afVer the exaltation of 
the late prince of Orange to the stadtholder- 
ship, a tax of two per cent, or the fiftieth 
penny, as it was called, was imposed upon the 
whole substance of every citixen. Every dti- 
zen assessed himself, and paid his tax, in the 
same manner as at Hamburg, and it was in 
general supposed to have been paid with 
great fideli^. The people had at that time 
the greatest alTection for their new govern- 
ment, which they had ju»t established by a ge- 
neral insurrection. The tax was to be paid but 
once, in order to relieve the state in a parti- 
cular exigency. It was, indeed, too heavy 
to be permanent. In a country where the 
market rate of interest seldom exceeds thrm 
per cent., a tax of two per cent, amounu to 
thirteen shillings and four pence in the 
pound, upon the highest neat revenue which 
is commonly drawn from stock. It is a tax 
which very few people could pay, without 
encroaching more or less upon their capitals. 
In a particular exigency, the people may, 
from great public s^, make a great effort, 
and give up even a part of their capital, in 
order to relieve the state. But it is impoasi. 
ble that they should continue to do so for any 
considerable time ; and if they did, the tax 
would soon ruin them so completely, as to 
render them altogether incapable of suppott- 
ing the state. 

The tax upon stock, imposed by the land 
tax bill in England, though it is proportioned 
to the capital, is not intended to diminish or 
take away any part of that capital. It is 
meant only to be a tax upon the interest of 
money, proportioned to that upon the rent of 
j land ; so that when the latter is at four ihiU 
lings in the pound, the former may be at four 
shillings in the pound toa The tax at Ham. 
burg, and the still more moderate taxes of 
Underwald and Zurich, are meant, in the 
same maiuier, to be taxes, not upon the capi. 
tal, but upon the interest or neat revenue of 
stock. That of Holland was meant to be a 
tax upon the capitaL 



the fiftieth part of its actual value, 

towns the whole land tax is assessed upon 

houses ; as in Westminster, where stock and 

trade are free. It is otherwise in London. 
In all countries, a severe inquisition into 

the circumstances of private persons has been 

carefully avcMded. 

At Hamburg,* every inhabitant is obliged 

to pay to the state one fourth per cent, of all 

that he possesses ; and as the wealth of the 
people of Hamburg consists principally in 

stock, this tax may be conaidered as a tax 

upon stock. Every man assesses himself, 

and, in the presence of the magistrate, puts 

annually into the public coffer a certain sum 

of money, which he declares upon oath, to be 

one fourth per cent, of all that he possesses, 

but without declaring what it amounts to, or 

being liable to any examination upon that 

•ubject. This tax is generally supposed to 

be paid with great fidelity. In a small 

public, where the people have entire confi- 
dence in their magistrates, arc convinced of 
the neoesaity of the tax for the support of the 
state, and believe that it will be faitlifuUy ap- 
plied to that purpose, such conscientious and 
▼olontaiy payment may sometimes be expecu 
ed. It is not peculiar to the people of Ham- 
burg. 

The canton of Underwald, in Switserland, 
is frequeotiy ravaged by storms and inunda. 
tioos, and it is thereby exposed to extraordi- 
nary expenses. Upon such occasions the 
people assemble, and every one is said to 
declare with the greatest frankness what he is 
worth, in order to be taxed accordingly. At 
Zurich, the law orders, that in cases of neces- 
sity, every one should be taxed in proportion 
to his revenue; the amount of which he is 
obliged to declare upon oath. They have no 
suspicion, it is said, that any of their fellow< 
dtiaens will deceive them. At Basil, the 
principal revenue of the state arises from 
small custom upon goods exported. All the 
citisens make oath, that they will pay every 
three months all the taxes imposed by law, 
All oicrchants, and even all inn-keepers, are 
trusted with keeping themselves the account 
of the goods which they sell, either within or 
without the territory. At the end of every 
three months, they send this account to the 
treasurer, with the amount of the tax oom^ 
puted at the bottom of it. It is not sus- 
pected that the revenue suffers by this confi- 
dence.! 

To oblige every dtisen to declare publicly 
upon oath, the amount of his fortune, must 
not, it seems, in those Swiss cantons, be rec- 
koned a hanUiip. At Hamburg it would 
be reckoned the greatest. Merchants engag- 
ed in the hazardous projects of trade, all imposed upon the profits of stock ; sometimes 

I when employed in particular branches of 
• Memoim concent tasDrolu, torn. I, p 74. | «~de. «d sometime, when employed in agri- 
i Meiooliw ooooeriMot Ics Droit*, torn. L p 1©, ^'jj'/*: . ... . _ . . 

107. 171. Of the former kind, are in England, the 



Taset upon the Profit of paHieular Employ- 
ments. 

In some countries, extraordiiMry taxes are 
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tax upon hawkers and pedlars, that upon 
hackney-coaches and chairs, and that which 
the keepers of ale-hou&es pay for a licence to 
retail ale and spiritous liquors. During the 
late war, another tax of the same kind was 
proposed upon shops. The war having been 
undertaken, it was said, in defence of the 
trade of the country, the merchants, who were 
CO profit by it, ought to contribute towards 
the support of it. 

A tax, however, upon the profits of stock 
employed in any particular branch of trade, 
can never fall finally upon the dealers (who 
roust in all ordinary cases have their reason- 
able profit, and, where the competition is free, 
can seldom have more than that profit), but 
always upon the consumers, who must be 
obliged to pay in the price of the (roods the 
tax which the dealer advances ; and generally 
with some overcharge. 

A tax of this kind, when it is proportioned 
to the trade of the dealer, is finally paid by 
the consumer, and occasions no oppres^on to 
the dealer. When it is not so proportioned, 
but is the same upon all dealers, though in 
this case, too, it is finally paid by the con- 
sumer, yet it favours the great, and occasions 
some oppression to the small dealer. The 
tax of five shillings a>week upon every hack- 
ney coach, and that of ten shillings a>year 
upon every hackney chair, so far as it is 
advanced by the diffierent keepers of such 
coaches and chairs, is exactly enough propor- 
tioned to the extent of their respective deal- 
ings. It neither favours the great, nor op- 
presses the smaller dealer. The tax of 
twenty shillings a-year for a licence to sell 
ale ; of forty shillings for a licence to sell 
spiritous liquors ; and of forty shillings more 
for a licence to sell wine, being tlie same 
upon all retailers, must necessarily give some 
advantage to the great, and occasion some 
oppression to the small dealers. The former 
must find it more easy to get back the tax in 
the price of their goods than the latter. 
The moderation of tlie tax, however, renders 
this inequality of less importance; and it 
may to n&any people appear not improper to 
give some discouragement to tlie multiplica- 
tion of little ale-houses. The tax upon 
shops, it was intended, should be tlie same 
upon all shops. It could not well have been 
otherwise. It would have been impossible 
to proportion, with tolerable eiactness, the 
Ux upon a shop to the extent of the trade 
carried on in it, without such an inquisition 
as would have been altogether insupportable 
in a free country. If the tax had been con* 
siderable, it would have oppressed the small, 
and forced almost the whole retail trade into 
the hands of the great dealers. The compe- 
tition of the former being taken away, the 
latter would have enjoyed a monopoly of the 
trade ; and, like all other monopolists, would 



soon have combined to raise their |irofiu 
much beyond what was necessary fiir the par- 
ment of the tax. The final payment, ioAcad 
of falling upon the shop-keep^^, vroald ha«e 
fallen upon the consumer, with a coosidenbV 
overcharge to the profit of the shop-keeper. 
For these reasons, the project of a tax upos 
shops was laid aside, and in the roooi of it 

IS substituted the subsidy, 1759. 

What in France is called the penonal laiHe. 
is perhaps, the roost important tax apoo the 
profits of stock employed in agricahnre, thic 
is levied in any part of Europe. 

In the disorderly state of £arope, dorins 
the prevalence of the feudal govemmeot, the 
sovereign was obliged to content himself wish 
taxing those who were too weak to refuse to 
pay taxes. The great lords, tbongfa wiliirr 
to assist him upon particular etaergeadr^, 
refused to subject themselves to any ooostant 
tax, and he was not strong enoagb to force 
them. The occupiers of land all over Eu. 
rope were, the greater part of tbeno, original- 
ly bond-men. Through the greater part of 
Europe, they were gradually emandpated. 
Some of them acquired the property of land- 
ed estates, which they held by some base or 
ignoble tenure, sometimes under the king, 
and sometimes under some other great lord, 
like the ancient copy-holders of Engtand. 
Others, without acquiring the propevty, ob- 
tained leases for terms of yean, of the iaadf 
which they occupied under their lord, and 
thus became less dependent upon him. The 
great lords seem to have beheld the degree of 
prosperity and independency, which this in- 
ferior order of men had thus come to enjoy, 
with a malignant and contemptuous tndigna. 
tion, and willingly consented that the sov^ 
reign should tax them. In some ooumries, 
this tax was confined to the lands wfakli were 
held in property by an ignoble tenure ; and, 
in this case, the taille was said to be rcaL 
The land tax established by the Ute king of 
Sardinia, and the taille in the pr o i im ae s of 
Languedoc, Provence, Dauphine, and Bri. 
tanny ; in the generality of Montaobaa, mnd 
in the elections of Agen and Condona, as wcU 
as in some other districts of France; an 
taxes upon lands held in property by an ig> 
noble tenure. In other countries, the t&i 
was laid upon the supposed profits of «I2 
those who held, in farm or lease, lands bc^ 
longing to other people, whatever might he 
the tenure by which the proprietor held them ; 
and in this case, the taille was said to be per- 
sonal. In the greater part of those proriacn 
of France, which are called the countries of 
elections, the taille is of this kind. The rral 
taille, as it is imposed only upon a part of ti« 
lands of the country, is necessarily an un- 
equal, but it h not always an arbitrary ta\, 
though it is so upon some occasions. T^c 
personal taille. as it is mtended to be pttaiu*-. 
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tioned to the profits of a certain class of peo- to make good what had been \(M by the in. 



pie, which can only be guessed at, is neces- 
sarily both arbitrary and unequal. 

lu France, the personal taille at present 
'1775) annually imposed upon the twenty 
generalities, called the countries of elections, 
amounts to 40,107,339 litres, 16 sous.* 
The proportion in wliich this sum is assessed 
upon those different provinces, varies from 
year to year, according to the reports which 
are made to the king's council concerning the 
goodness or badness of the crops, as well as 
other circumstances, which may either in- 
crease or diminish their respective abilities to 
pay. Each generality is divided into a cer. 
tain number of elections ; and the proportion 
in which the sum imposed upon the whole 
generality is divided among those different 
elections, varies likewise from year to year, 
according to the reports made to the council 
concerning their respective abilities. It 
seems impossible, that the council, with the 
best intentions, can ever proportion, with to- 
lerable exactness, either of these two assess- 
ments to the real abilities of the province or 
listrict upon which they are respectively laid. 
Ignorance and misinformation must always, 
more or less, mislead the most upright coun- 
cil. The proportion which each parish ought 
to support of what is assessed upon the ifhole 
election, and that which each individual 
ought to support of what is assessed upon his 
particular parish, are both in the same man- 
ner varied from year to year, according as 
circumstances are supposed to require, libese 
circumstances are judged of, in the one case, 
by the officers of the election, in the other, 
by those of the parish ; and both the one and 
the other are, more or less, under the direc- 
tion and influence of the intendant. Not 
only ignorance and misinformation, but 
friendship, party animosity, and private re> 
sentment, are said frequently to mislead such 
aasessore. No man subject to such a tax, it 
is evident, can ever be certain, before he is 
assessed, of what he is to pay. He cannot 
eren be certain after he is assessed. If any 
person has been taxed who ought to have been 
exempted, or if any person has been taxed 
beyond his proportion, though both must pay 
in the mean time, yet if they complain, and 
make good their complaints, the whole parish 
is reimposed next year, in order to reimburse 
them. If any of the contributors become 
bankrupt or insolvent, the collector is obliged 
to advance his tax ; and the whole parish is 
reimposed next year, in order to reimburse 
the collector. If the collector himself should 
liecome bankrupt, the parish which elects him 
must answer for his conduct to the receiver- 
general of the election. But, as it might be 
troublesome for the receiver to prosecute the 
whole parish, he takes at his choice five or six 
of the richest contributors, and obliges them 

* Mraifl&rw coDCtrfuinl let Droits, Arc torn. II, p. 17. 



solvency of the collector. The parish is af- 
terwards reimposed, in order to 1-eimburse 
those five or six. Such rcimpositions are al- 
ways over and above the taille of the particu- 
lar year in which they are laid on. 

When a tax is imposed upon the profits of 
stock in a particular branch of trade, the 
traders are all careful to bring no more goods 
to market than what they can sell at a price 
suflicient to reimburse them from advancing 
the tax. Some of them withdraw a part of 
their stocks from the trade, and the market is 
more sparingly supplied than before. Tlie 
price of the goods rises, and the final pay- 
ment of the tax falls upon the consumer. But 
when a tax is imposed upon the profits of 
stock employed in agriculture, it is not tlie 
interest of the fanners to withdraw any part 
of their stock from that employment. Each 
farmer occupies a certain quantity of land, for 
which he pays rent. For the proper cultiva- 
tion of this land, a certain quantity of stock 
is necessary ; and by withdrawing any part 
of thb necessary ijuantity, the fanner is not 
likely to be more able to pay either the rent 
or the tax. In order to pay the tax, it can 
never be his interest to diminish the quantity 
of his produce, nor consequently to suppiy the 
market more sparingly than before. The tax, 
therefore, will never enable him to raise the 
price of his produce, so as to reimburse him- 
self, by throwing the final payment upon the 
consumer. The farmer, however, must have 
his reasonable profit as well as every other 
dealer, otherwise he must give up the trade. 
AAer the imposition of a tax of tliis kind, he 
can get this reasonable profit only by paying 
less rent to the landlord. The more he is 
obliged to pay in the way of tax, the less he 
can aflTord to pay in the way of rent. A tax 
of this kind, imposed during the currency of 
a lease, may, no doubt, distress or ruin the 
farmer. Upon the renewal of the lease, it 
must always fall upon the landlord. 

In the countries where the personal taille 
takes place, the farmer is commonly assessed 
in proportion to the stock which he appears 
to employ in cultivation. He is, upon this 
account, frequently afraid to have a good team 
of horses or oxen, but endeavours to cultivate 
with the meanest and most wretched instru- 
ments of husbandry that he can. Such is his 
distrust in the justice of his assessors, that he 
counterfeits poverty, and wishes to appear 
scarce able to pay any thing, for fear of being 
obliged to pay too much. By this miseral)Ie 
policy, he does not, perhaps, always consult 
his own interest in the most cfiTectual manner ; 
and he probably loses more by the diminution 
of his produce, than he saves by that of his 
tax. lliough, in consequence of this wretch- 
ed cultivation, the market is, no doubt, some 
what wonm supplied; yet the small rise of 
price whifih tliis may occasion, as it is not 
likely even to iudcnmify the farmer fur the di- 
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minution of his produce, it is still less likely 
to enable him to pay more reot to the land- 
lord. The public, the fanner, the landlord, 
all suffer more or less by this d^raded cultiva- 
tion. That the personal taille tends, in many 
different ways, to discourage cultivation, and 
consequently to dry up the principal source 
of the wealth of every great country, I have 
already had occasion to observe in the third 
book of this Inquiry, 

Wliat are called poll-taxes in the southern 
provinces of North America, and the West 
India islands, annual taxes of so much a-head 
upon every negro, are properly taxes upon ^be 
profits of a certain species of stock employed 
in agriculture. As the planter^ are the greats 
er part of them, both fanners and landlords, 
the final payment of the tax falls upon them 
in their quality of landlords, without any re- 
tribution. 

Taxes of so much a-head upon the bond- 
men employed in cultivation, seem anciently 
to have been common all over £urope. There 
subsists at present a tax of this kind in the 
empire of Russia. It is probably upon this 
account that poll-taxes of all kinds have often 
been represented as badges of slavery. Every 
tax, however, is, to the person who pays it, 
badge, not of slavery, but of liberty. It de- 
notes that he is subject to government, indeed ; 
but that, as he has some property, he cannot 
himself be the property of a master. A poll- 
tax upon slaves is altogether different from a 
poll-tax upon freemen. The latter is paid 
by the persons upon whom it is Imposed; 
tlie former, by a different set of persons. 
The latter is either altogether arbitrary, or 
altogether unequal, and, in most cases, is 
both the one and the other; the former, 
though in some respects unequal, different 
slaves being of different values, is in no re- 
spect arbitrary. Every master, who knows 
the number of his own slaves, knows exactly 
what he has to pay. Those different taxes, 
however, being odled by the same name, have 
been oonsiderKl as of the same nature. 

The Uxes which in Holland are imposed 
upon men and maid servants, are taxes, not 
upon stock, but upon expense; and so far 
resemble the taxes upon consumable com- 
modities. The tax of a guinea a-head for 
every man-servant, which has lately been im- 
posed in Great Britain, is of the same kind. 
It falls heaviest upon the middling rank. A 
man of two hund^red a-y£ar may keep a an- 
gle man-servant. A man of ten thousand a- 
year will not keep fif^y. It does not affect 
tiie poor. 

Taxes upon the profits of stock, in particu- 
lar employments, can never affect the interest 
of money. Nobody will lend his money for 
less interest to those who exercise the taxed, 
tlian to those who exercise the untaxed em. 
ployments. Taxes upon the revenue arising 
from slock in all employments, wfaare the 



government attempts to ]ev> tfiem with am 
degree of exactness, will, in many cases, &fl 
upon the interest of money. The vii^gtMne, 
or twentieth penny, in France, is a tax of the 
same kind with what is called the land tax in 
England, and is assessed, in the same 
ner, upon the revenue arising upon 
houses, and stock. So &r as it aficcts stock, 
it is assessed, though not with great rigoar, 
yet with much more exactneaa than that pan 
of the land tax in England which is in^w is id 
upon the same fund. It, in many caaes, iaik 
altogether upon the interest of nB«i8icy. Mo- 
ney is frequently sunk in France, upoii wh« 
are called contracts for the constttntaon of a 
rent; that is, perpetual annuities, ledccnsUe 
at any time by the debtor, upon pajm c t of 
the sum originally advanced, but of whick 
this redemption is not exigible by the < 
tor except in particular cases. The 
lieme seems not to have ruacd the rate id 
thoae annuities, though it is exactly levied 
upon them alL 



AFPENDEX TO ARTICLES I. A rD IL— Ton 
Upon ike Cafiiiai Value of Lands^ Homtex, 
and Slock. 

Whilx property remains iu the posacsBOD 
of the same person, whatever permanent taxes 
may have been imposed upon it, they ha:ve 
never been intended to diminish or take away 
any part of its capital value, but only some 
part of the revenue arising from it. Bot 
when property changes hands, when it is 
transmitted either from the dead to the livin|^ 
or from the living to the living, such taxes 
have frequently been in^lo■ed upon h as ne- 

isarily take away some part of its 
value. 

The transference of all sorts of ]. _ 
from the dead to the living, and that of in^ 
moveable property of land and houses frans 
the living to the living, are tmnsactiona vfasck 
are in their nature either public and noif»> 
rious, or sudi as cannot be long concealed. 
Such transactions, therefore, may be taxed 
direcdy. The transference of stodt or move- 
able property, from the living to the livings 
by the lending of money, is frequently « 
secret transacdon, and may always be asade 
so. It cannot easily, therefore, be taxed di- 
rectly. It has been taxed inihiectly in two 
different ways; first, by requiring that the 
deed, containing the obligation to 
should be written upon paper or 
which had paid a ccslain stamp duty, 
wise not to be valid ; secondly, by i 
under the like penalty of invalidity, that it 
should be recorded either in a public or se^ 
cret register, and by imposing certain duties 
upon such registration. Stamp duties, and 
duties of registration, have frequently beea 
imposed likewise upon the deeds traa^erxhig 
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propertj of all kinds from the dead to the 
living, and upon those tramferring unmoTe- 
able property from the living to the living ; 
tiBnaartions which might easily have been 
taxed directly. 

The viceaima hereditatum, or the twentieth 
penny of inheiitances, impoied by Augustus 
upon the ancient Romans, was a tax upon 
the transference of property from the dead to 
the living. Dion CassiuB,* the author who 
writes concerning it the least indistinctly, 
says, that it was imposed upon all suooessioos, 
legacies and donations, in case of death, ex- 
cept upon those to the nearest relations, and 
to the poor. 

Of the same kind is the Dutch tax upon 
succe9sions.f Collateral successions are tax- 
ed according to the degree of relation, from 
five to thirty per cent, upon the whole value 
of the succession. Testamentary donations, 
or legacies to collaterals, are subject to the 
like duties^ Those from husband |to wife, or 
from wife to husband, to the fiftieth penny. 
The luctuosa hereditaa, the mournful sucoea- 
sion of ascendants to descendants, to the 
twentieth penny only. Direct successions, 
or those of descendants to ascendants, pay no 
tax. The death of a father, to sueh of bis 
children as live in the same house with him, 
is seldom s f te n ded vrith any increase, and fre^ 
quently with a considerable diminution of 
revenue ; by the loss of his industry, of his 
office, or of some life-rent estate, of which he 
may have been in possession. That tax 
would be cruel and of^ressive, which aggra- 
vated their loss, by taking from them any 
part of his succession. It may, however, 
sometimes be otherwise with those children, 
who^ in the language of the Roman law, are 
said to be emancipated ; in that of the Scotch 
law, to be Ibris-fSuniliated ; that is, who have 
received their portion, have got families of 
their own, and are supported by funds sepa- 
rau and independent of those of their father. 
Wbate%cr part of his succession might come 
to such children, would be a real addition to 
their fortune, and might, therefore, perhaps, 
without more incooveniency than what at- 
tends all duties of this kind, be liable to some 
tax. 

Hie casualties of the feudal law were taxes 
upon the transference of land, both from the 
dead to the living, and from the living to the 
living. In ancient times, they constituted, 
in every part of Europe, one of the principal 
branches of the revenue of the crown. 

The heir of every immediate vassal of the 
crown paid a certain duty, generslly a year's 
rent, upon receiving the investiture of the 
estate. If the heir was a minor, the whole 

• libw b5. See also Bumun. dc VcctlssHlMu Pop. 
Rom. cap si and Bourtaaud ds llmpot du vlucttenie 
•ur le» ft«ictM4ioiM. 

f See Memoirc* coneemant In Droit*. Ac. torn. I, p. 
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rents of the estate, during the continuance of 



the minority, devolved to the superior, without 
any other charge besides the maintenance of 
the minor, and the payment of the widow's 
dower, when there happened to be a dowagei 
upon the land. When the minor came to be 
of age, another tax, called relief, vns still due 
to the superior, which generally amounted 
likewise to a year's rent. A long minority, 
which, in the present times, so frequently dis- 
burdens a great estate of all its incumbrances, 
and restores the fiunily to their ancient splen- 
dour, could in those times have no such effect. 
Hie waste, and not the disincumbrance of 
the estate, was the common effect of a long 
minority. 

By a feudal law, the vassal could not alien- 
ate without the consent of his superior, who 
generally extorted a fine or composition on 
granting it. This fine, which was at first ar- 
bitrary, came, in many countries, to be regu- 
a certain portion of the price of the 
In some countries, where the greater 
part of the other feudal customs have gone 
into disuse, this tax upon the alienation of 
land still continues to make a very oonsidera- 
bb branch of the revenue of the sovereign. 
In the canton of Berne it is so high as a sixth 
part of the priceof all noble fiefs, and a tenth 
partof that of all ignoble ones.* In the can- 
ton of Lucern, the tax upon the sale of land is 
not universal, and takes place only in certain 
districts. But if any person sells his land in 
order to rsmove out of the territory, he pays 
ten per cent, upon the whole price of the 
t Taxes of the same kinid, upon the 
sale either of all lands, or of lands held by 
certain tenures, take place in many other 
countries, and make a more or less considera- 
ble branch of the revenue of the sovereign. 

Such Innsactions may be taxed indirectly, 
by means either of stamp dudes, or of duties 
upon legistnitioo; and those duties either 
may, or may not, be proportioned to the value 
of the sulgect which is tnmsferred. 

In Great Britain, the stamp duties are 
higher or lower, not so much according to 
the value of the property transferred (an 
eigfateen-penny or half-crown stamp being 
sufficient upon a bond for the largest sura of 
money), as according to the nature of the 
deed. The highest do not exceed six pounds 
upon every sheet of paper, or skin of parch- 
and these high duties fidl chiefly upon 
grants horn the crown, and upon certain U« 
proceedings, without any regard to the value 
of the subject. There are, in Great Britain, 
no duties on the registration of deeds or wriu 
ings, except the fees of the officers who keep 
the register ; and these are seldom more than 
a reasonable recompence for their labour. 
The crown derives no revenue from them. 
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In Holland * there are botli stamp duties 
and duties upon registration ; which in some 
cases are, and in some are not, proportioned 
to the value of the property transferred. All 
testaments must be written upon stamped pa^ 
per, of which the price is proportioned to the 
property disposed of ; so that there are stamps 
which cost from three pence or three stivers 
a-sheet, to three hundred florins, equal to 
about twenty-seven pounds ten shillings of 
our money. If the stamp is of an inferior 
price to what the testator ought to have made 
use of, his succession is confiscated. This is 
over and above all their other taxes on suc- 
cession. £xcept bills of exchange, and some 
other mercantile bills, all other deeds, bonds, 
and contracts, are subject to a stamp duty. 
This duty, however, does not rise in propor- 
tion to the value of the subject. All sales of 
land and of houses, and all mortgages upon 
either, must be r^stered, and, upon regis- 
tration, pay a duty to the state of two and a- 
half per cent, upon the amount of the price 
or of the mortgage. This duty is extended 
to the sale of all ships and vessels of more 
than two tons burden, whethtf decked or un- 
decked. l*hese, it seems, are considered as a 
sort of houses upon the water. The sale of 
moveables, when it is ordered by a court of 
justice, is subject to the like duty of two and 
a-half per cent. 

In France, there are both stamp duties and 
duties upon registration. The former are 
considered as a branch of the aids of excise, 
and, in the provinces where those duties take 
place, are levied by the excise officers. The 
latter are considered as a branch of the do^ 
main of the crown, and are levied by a dif- 
ferent set of officers. 

Those modes of taxation by stamp duties 
and by duties upon registration, are of very 
modem invention. In the coune of little 
more than a century, however, stamp duties 
have, in Europe, become almost universal, 
and duties upon registration extremely com- 
mon. There is no art which one government 
sooner learns of another, than that of drain- 
ing money from the pockets of the people. 

Taxes upon the transference of property 
from the dead to the living, fail finally, as 
well as immediately, upon the persons to 
whom the property is transferred. Taxes 
upon the sale of land fall altogether upon the 
seller. The seller is almost always under 
the necessity of selling, and must, therefore, 
take such a price as he can get. The buyer 
is scaice ever under the necessity of buying, 
and will, therefore, only give such a price as 
be likes. He consider^ what the hmd will 
cost him, in tax and price together. Tlie 
more he is obliged to pay in the way of tax, 
tlie less he will be disposed to give in the way 
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of price. Such taxes, therefore, fall ahnoci 
always upon a necessitous pervm, and ma*t» 
therefore, be frequently very cruel and op- 
pressive. Taxes upon the sale of new-built 
houses, where the building is sold without the 
ground, fall generally upon the buyer, be> 
cause the buildei must generally bare bis 
profit ; otherwise he must give up the trade. 
If he advances the tax, therefore, the buyer 
must generally repay it to him. Taxes upon 
the sale of old houses, for the same reason as 
those upon the sale of land, fall generally 
upon the seller ; whom, in moat cases, cither 
conveniency or necessity obliges to selL The 
number of new-built houses that are annoai- 
ly brought to market, is more or leas regu- 
lated by the demand. Unless the demand is 
such as to afford the builder his profit, alter 
paying all expenses, he will build no more 
houses. The number of old houses which 
happen at any time to come to maricct, is rp. 
gulated by accidents, of which the greater 
part have no relation to tlie demand. Two or 
three great bankruptcies in a mercantile town, 
will bring many houses to sale, which must 
be sold for what can be got for them. Taxes 
upon the sale of ground-rents fall altogether 
upon the seller, for the same reason as those 
upon the sale of lands. Stamp duties, and 
duties upon the registration of bonds and 
contracts for borrowed money, fall altogether 
upon the borrower, and, in fact, are always 
paid by him. Duties of the same kind upon 
law proceedings fall upon the suitors. They 
reduce to botli the capital value of the subject 
in dispute. The more it costs to acquire any 
property, the less must be the neat value at it 
when acquired. 

All taxes upon the transference of p i o, > e i iy 
of every kind, so far as they diminisb the ca- 
pital value of that property, tend to diminish 
the funds destined for the maintenance </ 
productive labour. They are all more or 
less unthriAy taxes that increase the revenue 
of the sovc»^gn, which seldom maintains any 
but unproductive labourers, at the expense of 
the capital of the people^ which mainlaim 
none but productive. 

Such taxes, even when they are pt u purt i on- 
ed to the value of the property tnasftfred, 
are still unequal ; the frequency of transfer- 
ence not being always equal in property <^ 
equal value. When they are not propor. 
tioned to this value, which is the case with 
the greater part of the stamp duties and du- 
ties of registration, they are still mote so. 
They are in no respect arbitrary, but are, or 
may be, in all cases, perfectly dear and c«. 
lain. Though they sometimes fall upon the 
person who is not very able to pay, the time 
of payment is, in most cases, sufficienlJy coo. 
venient for him. When the payment be> 
comes due, he roust, in most cases, iMve the 
more to pay. They are levied at very IwtJf 
expense, and in general subject the rontribo- 
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tors to no otlier inconveniency, besides always 
die unavoidable one of paying tbe tax. 

lo France, the stamp duties are not much 
cuiaplained of. Those of registration, whidi 
they call the Controle, are. They give oc- 
casion, it is pretended, to much extortion in 
liie officers of the farmers-general who collect 
tlic tax, which is in a great measure arbitrary 
and uncertain. In the greater part of the 
libels which have been written against the 
present system of finances in France, the 
abuses of the controle make a principal arti- 
cle. Uncertainty, however, does not seem to 
be necessarily inherent in the nature of such 
taxes. If Uke popular complaints are well 
founded, the abuse must arise, not so much 
from the nauire of the tax as from the want 
of precision and distinctness in the words of 
the edicts or laws which impose iL 

Tbe r^istration of mortgages, and in ge- 
neral of all rights upon unmoveable property, 
as it gives great security both to creditors and 
purchasers, is extremely advantageous to the 
public, lliat of the greater part of deeds of 
other kinds, is frequently inconvenient and 
even dangerous to individuals, without any 
advantage to the public. All registers which, 
it ia acknowledged, ought to be kept secret, 
ought certainly never to exist. The credit 
of individuals ought certainly never to depend 
upon so very slender a security, as the pro* 
bity and religion of the interior oflScers of 
revenue. But where the fees of registration 
have been made a source of revenue to the 
sovereign, register-offices have commonly 
been multiplied without end, both for the 
deeds which ought to be registered, and for 
those which ought not. In France there are 
several different sorte of secret registers. 
This abuse, though not perhaps a necessary, 
it must be acknowledged, is a very natural 
etTect of such taxes. 

Such stamp duties as those in England 
upon cards and dice, upon newspapers and 
periodical pamphlets, &c are properly taxes 
upon consumption; tbe final payment falls 
upon the perM>ns who use or consume such 
commodities. Such stamp duties as those 
upon licences to retail ale, wine, and spiritous 
liquors, though intended, perhaps, to fall up- 
on the profits of the^ retailers, are likewise 
finally paid by the consumers of those liquors. 
Such uxes, though called by the same luume, 
and levied by the same officers, and in the 
same manner with the stamp duties above 
mentioned upon the transference of property, 
are, however, of a quite diflTerent nature, and 
lall upon quite difierent funds. 



ART. in.— ToMf upon the Wage* of Labour. 

The wages of the inferior classes of work- 
men, I have endeavoured to khow in the first 
book are everywhere necessarily regulated by 



two different circumstances ; tlie demand for 
labour, and the ordinary or average price 
of pru^isions. The demand for labour, ac- 
cording as it happens to be either increasing, 
sutionary or declining ; or to require an in. 
creasing, stationary, or declining population ; 
r^^latea the subsistence of the labourer, and 
determines in what degree it shall be either 
liberal, moderate, or scanty. The ordinary 
average price of provisions determines the 
quantity of money which must be paid to the 
workman, in order to enable him, one year 
with another, to purchase this liberal, moder- 
ate, or scanty subsistence. While the demand 
for the labour and the price of provisions, 
therefore, remain the same, a direct tax upon 
the wages of labour can liave no other efiect, 
than to raise them somewhat higher than the 
tax. Let us suppose, for example, that, in a 
particular place, the demand for labour and 
the price of provisions were such as to render 
ten shillings a-weck the ordinary wages of la. 
hour ; and that a tax of one-fifUi, or four shil- 
lings in the pound, was imposed upon wages. 
If the demand for labour and the price of 
provisions remained the same, it would still 
be necessary that the labourer should, in that 
place, cam such a subsistence as could be 
bought only for ten shillings a-week; or 
that, after paying the tax, he should have ten 
shillings luweek free wages. But, in order 
to leave him such free wages, after paying 
such a tax, the price of lalMur must, in that 
place, soon rise, not to twelve shillings a- 
week only, but to twelve and sixpence ; that 
is, in order to enable him to pay a tax of one- 
fifth, his wages must necessarily soon rise, 
not one-fifth part only, but one -fourth. 
Whatever was the proportion of the tax, the 
wages of labour must, in all cases rise, not 
only in that proportion, but in a higher pro- 
portion. If the tax for example, was one- 
tenth, the wages of labour must necessarily 
soon rise, not on»>tenth part only, but one- 
eighth. 

A direct tax upon the wages of labour, 
therefore, though the labourer might, perhaps, 
pay it out of hu hand, could not properly be 
said to be even advanced by him ; at least if 
the demand for labour and the average price 
of provisions remained the same after the tax 
as before it. In all such cases, not only the 
tax, but something more than the ux, would 
in reality be advanced by the person who im- 
mediately employed him. The final payment 
would, in difierent cases, fall upon diflTerent 
persons. The rise which such a tax might 
occasion in the wages of manufacturing la- 
bour would be advanced by the master ma- 
nufacturer, who would both be entitled and 
obliged to charge it, with a profit, upon tlie 
price of his goods, llie final payment of this 
rise of wages, therefore, together with the ad- 
ditional profit of the master manufacturer, 
would fall uimn the consumer. Tbe rise which 
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such a tax might occasion in the wages of 
country labour would be advanced by the far- 
mer, who, in order to maintain the same num- 
ber of labourers as before, would be obliged 
to employ a greater capital. In order to get 
back this greater capital, together with the 
ordinary profits of stock, it would be neces- 
sary that he should retain a larger portion, or, 
what comes to the same thing, tlie price of a 
larger portion, of the produce of the land, 
and, consequently, that he should pay less 
rent to the landlord. Tlie final payment of 
this rise of wages, therefore, would, in this 
case, fall upon the landlord, together with the 
additional profit of the farmer who had ad> 
▼anced it. In all cases, a direct tax upon the 
wages of labour must, in the long-run, occa. 
sion both a greater reduction in the rent of 
land, and a greater rise in the price of maau* 
factured goods than would hare followed from 
the proper assessment of a sum equal to the 
produce of the tax, partly upon the rent of 
land, and partly upon consumable commo- 
dities. 

If direct taxes upon the wages cf labour 
have not always occasioned a proportionable 
rise in thos« wages. It is because they hare 
generally occasioned a considerable fall in the 
demand of labour. The dedension of in- 
dustry, the decrease of employment for the 
poor, the diminution of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country, hare 



of finances which was begun in 1748, a very 
heavy tax is imposed upon the industry of ar- 
tificers. They are dlrided into four daaao. 
Hie highest class pay a hundred florins a- 
year, which, at two-^md-twenty pence hatf. 
penny a-florin, amounts to L.9 : 7:6. Tbtf 
second class are taxed at seventy ; the third at 
fifty ; and the fourth, comprefaendtng artificers 
in villages, and the lowest class of those ia 
towns, at twenty-five florins.* 

Hie recompence of ingenious artists >nd 
of men of liberal professions, I have endea- 
voured to rfiow in the first book, necessarily 
keeps a certain proportion to the enx>]araents 
c^ inferior trades. A tax upon thb recom- 
pence, therefbne, could have no other ef&ct 
than to raise it somewhat higher dum in pn>. 
portion to the tax. If it did not rise in this 
manner, the ingenious arts and the iibersi 
professions, being no longer upon a level 
with other trades, would be so much devrted, 
that they would soon return to diat lereL 

The emoluments of oflices are not, like 
those of trades and professions, regulated by 
the Anee competition of the mari^et, and <k> 
not, therefore, always bear a just prapoftioo 
to what the nature of the employment rvqoim. 
Hiey are, perhaps, in most countries, higher 
than it requires ; the persons who have the 
administration of government being generally 
disposed to regard both themselves and their 
immediate dependents, rather more than en- 



general ly been the effecu of such taxes. In ough. The emoluments of oflioes, therefore; 
consequence of them, however, the price of j can, in most cases, very well bear to be taxed. 
labour must always be higher tiiaa it other- 1 The persons, besides, who enjoy pubfic of- 



wise would have been in the actual state of 
the demand ; and this enhancement of price, 
together with the profit of those who advance 
it, must always be finally paid by the landlords 
and consumers. 

A tax upon the wages of country labour 
does not rai«e the price of the rude produce 
of land in proportion to the tax; for the 
same reason that a tax upon the fiumer's 
profit does not raise that price in that propor- 
tion. 

' Absurd and destructive as such taxes are, 
however, they take place in many countries. 
In France, that part of the taille which is 



fioas, especially the mont lucrative, are, in all 
countries, the objects of general envy; and a 
tax upon their emoluments, even though it 
should be somewhat higher than upon any 
other sort of revenue, is always a very popu- 
lar tax. In England, for example, when, by 
the land-tax, every other sort of revenue wm 
supposed to be assessed at four shillings in 
the pound, it was very popular to lay a ml 
tax of five shillings and sixpence in the pound 
upon the salaries of oflices which exceeded a 
hundred pounds a-year; the pensicms of the 
younger branches ai the royal faasily, the pay 
of the oflicers of the army and navy, and 



charged upon the industry of workmen and ' few others leaa obnoxious to envy, excepted. 



day-labourers in country villages, is properly 
a tax of this kind, llieir wages are com- 
puted according to the common rate of the 
district in which they reside ; and, that they 
may be as little liable as possible to any over- 
charge, their yearly gains are estimated at no 
more than two hundred working days in the 
year.* The Ux of each individual is varied 
from year to year, according to different cir 
cumstances of which the collector or tiie com- 
missary, whom the intendant appoints to as- 
sist him, are the judges. In Bohemia, in 
consequence (»f the alteration in the system 

* IfanoiraaeaiioerfMBtlei Droiti. fte. torn. IL p. 1Q& 



There are in England no other direct taxes 
upon the wages of labour. 



ABT. nr. — Taxes which d it mUnded th^mld 
fiU indifferently upon every differtnt Spe-^ 
eiet «f Sevennc. 

The taxes wluch it is intended should &I1 
indiflerently upon every dilTerent species of 
revenue, are capitation taxes, and taxes upon 
consumable commoditiesi. lliese must be paid 
indifl^ntly, from whatever revenue the con- 
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tributora may possess ; fVom the rent of their 
land, from the profits of their stock, or from 
the WBges of their labour. 



Capiiatian Truces. 

CAnTATiON taxes, if it is attempted to pro- 
portion them to the fortune or revenue of 
each contributor, become altogether arbitrary. 
The state of a man*s fortune varies ftom day 
to day ; and, without an inquisition, more in- 
tolerable than any tax, and renewed at least 
once every year, can only be guessed at. His 
assessment, therefore, must, in roost cases, 
depend upon the good or bad humour of his 
assessors, and must, therefore, be altogellier 
arbitrary and uncertain. 

Capiution Uxes, if they are proportioned, 
not to the supposed fortune, but to the rank 
of each contributor, become altogether un- 
equal ; the degrees of fortune being frequently 
unequal in the same degree of rank. 

Such taxes, therefore, if it is attempted to 
render them equal, become altogether arin- 
trary and uncertain ; and if it is attempted to 
render them certain and not arbitrary, be- 
come altogether unequal. Let the Ux be 
light or heavy, uncertainty is always a great 
grievance. In a light tax, a considerable de- 
gree of inequality may be supported; in a 
bca^ one, it is altoge^r intolerable. 

In the different poll-taxes which took place 
in England during the reign of William III. 
the contributors were, the greater part of 
them, assessed according to the degree of 
their rank; as dukes, marquises, earls, vis- 
counts, barons, esquires, gentlemen, the el- 
dest and youngest sons of peers, &c. All 
shop-keepers and tradesmen worth more than 
three hundred pounds, that is the better sort 
of them, were subject to the same assessment, 
how great soever might be the difference in 
their fortunes. Their rank wa-n more consi- 
dered than their fortune. Severe! of those 
who, in the first polLux, were rated accord- 
ing to their supposed fortune, were afterwards 
rated according to their rank. Serjeants, at- 
torneys, and proctors at law, who, in the first 
poll-tax, were assessed at three shillings in 
the pound of their supposed income, wi 
aAerwards assessed as gvntlemen. In the as- 
Mssment of a tax which was not very heavy, 
« considerable degree of inequality had been 
found less insupportable than any degree of 
uncertainty. 

In the capitation which has been levied in 
France, without any interruption, since the 
beginning of the present century, the highest 
orden of people are rated according to their 
rank, by an invariable tariff; the lower orders 
of people, according to what is supposed to 
\ye their ft>rtune, by an assessment which va- 
ries from year to year. The oflicera of the 
kioK*t court, the judges, and other ofiicere in 
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the superior courts of justice, the ofllcvrs of 
the troops, &c. are assessed in the first man- 
ner. The inferior ranks of people in the pro- 
vinces are assessed in the second. In France, 
the great easily submit to a considerable de- 
gree of inequality in a tax which, so far as it 
affects them, is not a very heavy one ; but 
could not brook the arbitrary assessment of 
an intendant. 

The inferior ranks of people must, in that 
country, suffer patiently the usage which their 
superion think proper to give tliem. 

In England, the different polUtaxes never 
produced the sum which liad been expected 
irom them, or which it was supposed they 
might have pioduoed, had they been exactly 
levied. In France, the capitation always pro- 
duces the sum expected ft-om it. The mild 
government of England, when it assessed the 
diflferent ranks of people to the poll-tax, con- 
tented itself with what that assessment hap- 
pened to produce, and required uo compen- 
aation for the loss which the state might sus- 
tain, either by those who could not pay, or 
by those who would not pay (for there were 
many such), and who, by the indulgent exe- 
cution of the law, were not forced to pay. 
Tile more severe government of Fnnet as- 
sesses upon each generality a certain sura, 
whidi the intendant must find as he can. If 
any province complains of being assessed too 
high, it may, in the assessment of next year, 
obtain an abatement proportioned to the over- 
diarge of the year before ; but it must pay in 
the mean time. The intendant, in order to 
be sure of finding the sjm assessed upon his 
generality, was empowered to assess it in a 
larger sum, that the failure or inability of some 
of the contributors might be compensntcd by 
the overdiarge of the rest ; and till 1765, the 
fixation of this surplus assessment was left alto- 
gether to his discretion. In ttiat year, indeed, 
the council asaumcd this power to itself. In 
the capitation of the provinces, it is observed 
by the perfectly well informed author of the 
Memoirs upon the Impositions in France, the 
proportion which falls upon the nobility, and 
upon those whose privileges exempt tliem from 
the taille, is the least considerable. The largest 
falls upon those subject to the taille, who are 
assessed to the capitation at so much a-pound 
of what they pay to that other tax. 

Capitation uxes, so far as they are levied 
upon the lower ranks of people, are direct 
taxes upon the wages of labour, and are at- 
tended with all the inconveniendes of such 
taxes. 

Capitadon taxes are levied at little ex. 
pense; and, where they are rigorously exacted, 
afibrd a very sure revenue to the state. It is 
upon this account that, in countries where the 
ease^ comfort, and security of the inferior 
ranks of people are little attended to, capit*. 
tion taxes are very common. It is in general, 
but a small part of the public rev^ 
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nue, which, in a great empire, has ever been 
drawn from such taxes ; and the greatest sum 
which they have ever aflbrded, might always 
have been found in some other way much 
more conyeuient to the people. 



Taxes upon ConsumtMe Commodities. 

The impossibiUty of taxing the people, in 
proportion to their rerenue, by any capitation, 
seems to have given occasion to the invention 
of taxes upon consumable commodities. The 
state not knowing how to tax, directly and 
proportionably, the revenue of its subjects, 
endeavours to tax it indirectly by taxing thdr 
expense, which, it is supposed, will, in most 
cases, be nearly in proportion to their reve- 
nue. Thdr expense is taxed, by taxing the 
consumable conmiodities upon which it is laid 
out. 

Consumable commodities are either neces- 
saries or luxuries. 

By necessaries I understand, not only the 
commodities which are indispen&ibly necea- 
sary for the support of life, but whatever the 
custom of the country renders it indecent for 
creditable people, even of the lowest order, to 
be without. A linen shirt, for example, is, 
strictlj speaking, not a necessary of life. The 
Greeks and Romans lived, I suppose, very 
comfortably, though they had no linen. But 
in the present times, through the greater part 
of Europe, a creditable day-labourer would 
be a&tiamed to appear in public without a li- 
nen shirt, the vrant of which would be sup- 
posed to denote that disgraceful d^rec of 
poverty, which, it is presumed, nobody can 
well fall into without extreme bad conduct. 
Custom, in the same manner, has rendered 
leather shoes a necessary of life in England. 
The poorest creditable person, of either sex, 
would be ashamed to appear in public with- 
out them. In Scotland, custom has rendered 
them a necessary of life to the lowest order 
of men ; but not to the same order of women, 
who may, without any discredit^ walk about 
barefooted. In France, they are necessaries 
neither to men nor to women; the lowest 
rank of both sexes appearing there publicly, 
without any discredit, sometimes in wooden 
shoes, and sometimes barefooted. Under ne- 
cessaries, therefore, I comprehend, not only 
those things which nature, but those things 
which the establi^ed rules of decency have 
rendered necessary to the lowest rank of peo- 
ple. All other things I call luxuries, with- 
out meaning, by this» appellation, to throw the 
smallest degree of reproach upon the tempe- 
rate use of them. Beer and ale, for example, \ London. These were about eighteen pence or 
in Great Britain, and wine, even in the ^ine . twenty pence a-^lay before the tax, and tbc^ 
countries, I call luxuries. A man of any j are not more now. 

rank may, without any reproach, abstain to- 1 The high price of such comrooditiea do« 
tally from tasting such liquors. Nature does . 
not render them necessary for the support of * See book L ch^p. & 



life ; and custom nowhere renden h iiwierwa 
to live without them. 

As the wages of labour are everrwhcrr rcu 
gulated, partly by the demand for it, and 
partly by the average price of the necesHor 
articles of subsistence; whatever raises this 
avetage price must necessarily raise tfaofe 
wages ; so that the labourer may still be abk 
to purchase that quantity of those Deceanry 
articles which the state of the demand for U. 
hour, whether increasing, stationary, or dc^ 
clining, requires that be should have. * A tax 
upon those articles necessarily raises thur 
price somewhat higher than the amount id 
the tax, because the dealer, vrho advances tlic 
tax, must generally get it back, with a profit. 
Such a tax must, therefore, occasion a rike in 
the vrages of labour, proportionable to tfai» 
rise of price. 

It is thus that a tax upon the nrci wiii i of 
life operates exactly in the same manner as 
a direct tax upon the wages of labour. Tbe 
labourer, though he may pay it oat of hb band, 
cannot, for any conudenAUe time at least, be 
properly said even to advance it. It most al- 
ways, in the long-run, be advanced to him by 
his immediate employer, in the advanced stale 
of wages. His employer, if he is a manofar- 
turer, will charge upon the price of fab goods 
the rise of wages, together with a prodt; 
so that the final payment of tbe tax, tngetber 
with this overcharge, .vrill fall upon tbe con- 
sumer. If his employer is a farmer, tbe fin&l 
payment, together with a like overchni]^ will 
fisll upon the rent of the landlord. 

It b otherwise with taxes upon what I caL 
luxuries, even upon those of the poor. Tbe 
rise in the price of the taxed comrooditjea^ will 
not necessarily occasion any rise in the wagv» 
of labour. A tax upon tobacco, for example, 
though a luxury of the poor, as vrell as of 
the rich, will not raise wages. Tboogh it 
is taxed in England at three times, and in 
France at fifteen times iu original price, those 
high duties seem to have no efllect upon the 
wages of labour. Tlie same tlung may be 
said of the taxes upon tea and sugar, which, 
in England and Holland, have become lnxn> 
ries of the lowest ranks of people; and of 
those upon chocolate, which, in Spain, b said 
to have become so. 

Tbe different taxes which, in Great Britain, 
have, in the course of the present century, 
been imposed upon spiritous liquors, are not 
supposed to have had any effect upon the 
wages of labour. The rise in tbe price of 
porter, occasioned by an additional tax of three 
shillings upon the barrel of strong beer, has 
not raued the wages of < 
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not necessarily diminish the ability of the in- 
ferior ranks of people to bring up families. 
Upon the sober and industrious poor, taxes 
upon such commodities act as sumptuary laws, 
and dispose them either to moderate, or to 
rvfrain altogether from the use of superfluities 
which they can no longer easily afford. Their 
ability to bring up families, in consequence 
of this forced frugality, instead of being dimi- 
nished, is frequently, perhaps, increased by 
the tax. It is the sober and industrious poor 
who generally bring up the most numerous 
families, and who principally supply the de- 
mand for useful labour. All the poor, in- 
deed, are not sober and industrious ; and the 
dissolute and disorderly might continue to in- 
dulge themselves in the use of such commo- 
dities, afWr this rise of price, in the same man- 
ner as before, without regarding the distress 
which this indulgence might bring upon their 
families. Such disorderly persons, however, 
seldom rear up numerous families, their child, 
ren generally perishing from neglect, misma. 
nagement, and the scantiness or unwhole. 
someness of their food. If, by the strength of 
their constitution, they sunriye the hardships 
to which the bad conduct of their parents ex- 
poses them, yet the example of that bad con- 
duct commonly corrupts their morals ; so that, 
instead of being useful to society by their in- 
dustry, they become public nuisances by their 
▼ices and disorders. Though the advanced 
price of the luxuries of the poor, therefore, 
might increase somewhat the distress of such 
disorderly families, and thereby diminish some- 
what their ability to bring up children, it would 
not probably diminish much the useful popu- 
lation of the country. 

Any rise in the average price of necessaries, 
unless it be compensated by a proportionable 
rise in the wages of labour, must necessarily 
diminish, more or less, the ability of the poor 
to bring up numerous families, and, conao- 
quently, to supply the demand for useful la- 
bour ; whatever may be the state of that de. 
mand, whether increasing, stationary, or de- 
dining; or such as requires an increasing, 
stationary, or declining population. 

Taxes upon luxuries have no tendency to 
raise the price of any other commodities, ex- 
cerpt that of the commodities taxed. Taxes 
upon necessaries, by raising the wages of la- 
bour, necessarily tend to raise the price of all 
manufactures, and consequently to diminish 
the extent of their sale and consumption. 
Taxes upon luxuries are finally paid by the 
consumers of the commodities taxed, with- 
out any retribution. They fall indifferently 
upon every species of revenue, the wages of 
labour, the profits of stock, and the rent of 
bind. Taxes upon necessaries, so far as they 
aflccf the labouring poor, are finally paid, 
partly by landlords, in the diminished rent of 
tlieir lands, and partly by rich consumerii 
« hether landlords or others, in the advanced 



price of manufactured goods; and always 
with a considerable overcharge. The advan- 
ced price of such manufactures as are real 
necessaries of life, and are destined for the 
consumption of the poor, of coarse woollens, 
for example, must be compensated to the 
poor by a farther advancement of their wages. 
The middling and superior ranks of people, 
if they understood their own interest, ought 
alwajrs to oppose all taxes upon the neces- 
saries of life, as well as all taxes upon the 
wages of labour. The final payment of both 
the one and the other falls altogether upon 
themselves, and always with a considerable 
overcharge. They fall heaviest upon tfas 
landlords, who always pay in a double 
capacity ; in that of landlords, by the reduct- 
tion, of their rent ; and in that of rich con- 
sumers, by the increase of their expense. 
The observation of Sir Matthew Decker, that 
certain taxes are, in the price of certain goods, 
sometimes repeated and accumulated four or 
five times, is perfectly just with regard to 
taxes upon the necessaries of life. In the 
price of leather, for example, you must pay not 
only for the tax upon the leather of your own 
shoes, but for a part of that upon those of the 
shoenuker and the tanner. You must pay, 
too, for the tax upon the salt, upon the soap, 
and upon the candles which those workmen 
consume while employed in your service ; and 
for the tax upon the leather, which the salt- 
maker, the soap-maker, and the candle-maker 
consume, while employed in their service. 

In Great Britain, the principal taxes upon 
the necessaries of life, are those upon the 
four commodities just now mentioned, salt, 
leather, soap, and candles. 

Salt is a very ancient and a very universal 
subject of taxation. It was taxed among the 
Romans, and it is so at present in, I believe, 
every part of Europe. The quantity annu- 
ally consumed by any individual is so smalls 
and may be purchased so gradually, that no- 
body, it seems to have been thought, could 
feel very sensibly even a pretty heavy tax upon 
it. It is in England taxed at three shillingi 
and fourpence a bushel; about three times 
the original price d the commodity. In some 
other countries, the tax is still higher. Leath- 
er is a real necessary of life. The use of 
linen renders soap such. In countries where 
the winter nights are long, candles are a ne- 
ceaaary instrument of trade. Leather and 
soap are in Great Britain taxed at three half, 
pence a-pound; candles at a penny; taxes 
which, upon the original price of leather, may 
amount to about eight or ten per cent. ; upon 
that of soap, to about twenty or five-aJMU 
twenty per cent. ; and upon thai of candles, 
to about fourteen or fifteen per cent. ; taxes 
which, though lighter than that upon salt, 
are still very heavy. As all those four com- 
moditica an real necessaries of life, such 
heavy taxes upon them muse increase «>me 
Aa 
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what dw expeiiM of th« sober aod industrious 
poor, and mutt consequently mlse more or 
lew the wages of their labour. 

In a country where the winters are so cold 
■s in Great Britain, fuel is, during that season, 
in the strictest sense of the word, a necessavy 
of tif«, not only for the purpose of dressing 
victDSfb, but far the comfortable subsistence 
of many different sorts of workmen who 
work within doors ; and cools are the cheapest 
of all fuel. The price of fuel Ims so import- 
ant an influence upon that of labour, that all 
over Great Britain, mannfiictures have con- 
fined themselves principally to the coal coun- 
tries ; otiier parts of the country, on account 
of tlie high price of this necessary article, not 
being able to work so cheap. In some manii- 
factures, besides, coal is a necessary instru- 
ment of trade ; as in those of glass, iron, and 
all other metals. If a bounty could in any case 
be reasonable, it might ])erliaps be so upon 
the transportation of coals from those parts of 
the country in which they abound, to those in 
which they are wanted. But the legislature, 
Instead of a bounty, has imposed a tax of three 
shillings and threepence a-ton upon coals 
carried coastways; which, upon most sorts 
of coal, b more than sixty per cent, of tl»e 
original prioe at the coal pit. Coals carried, 
either by land or by Inland navigation, pay 
nodnty. Where they are naturally cheap, 
they are consumed duty free ; where they are 
naturally dear, they are loaded with a heavy 
duty. 

Sodi taxes, though they raise the price of 
subsistence, and consequently the wages of 
labour, yet they afford a considerable revenue 
to government, which it might not be easy to 
ftnd in any other way. There may, therefore, 
be good reasons for conunuing them. The 
bounty upon the exportation of corn, so far 
as it tends, in the actual state of tillage, to 
raise the price of that necessiary article, pro- 
duces all the like bod effecte ; and instead of 
afibrding any revenue, frequehtly occasions a 
very great expense to government. Tlie high 
duties upon the importation of foreign corn, 
which, in years of moderate plenty, amount 
to a prohibition; and the absolute prohibition 
of the importation, either of live cattle, or of 
salt provisions, which takes place in the ordi- 
Bary state of the law, and which, on account 
•f the scarcity, is at present susp^ded for 
limited time with regard to Ireland and the 
Mtish plantations, have all had the bad effects 
of taxes upon the necessaries of life, and pro- 
duce no revenue to government. Nothing 
seems necessary far the repeal of such rq^la- 
tiotM, but to convince the public of the futili- 
ty of diat system in consequence of which they 
have been established. 

Taxes upon the necessaries of life are much 
higher in many other countries than in Great 
Britain. Duties upon flour Snd meal when 
ground at the mill, aud upon bread when 



baked at the oven, fake plaee in many coun- 
tries. In Holland tlie money-price of the 
bread consumed in towns is supposed to be 
doubled by means of such taxes. In lien of a 
part of them, the people who live in the country, 
pay every year so much a-head, accordiflg to 
the sort of bread they are supposed to consume. 
Those who consume wheaten bread pay three 
guilders fllYsen stivers; about six sfailfings 
and ninepence halfpenny. These, and some 
other taxes of the same kind, by raiasng the 
price oi labour, are said to have mined the 
greater part of themanufiictures of Holland*. 
Similar taxes, diough not quite so heavy, take 
place in the^Milanese, in the states of Gcnos, 
in the duchy of Modena, in the dudbics of 
Parma, Placentia, and GuastaHa, and the £c- 
clesia<{tical state. A French author f of some 
note, has proposed to reform the finances of 
his country, by substituting in tiie room of the 
greater paot of other Uxea, this most rutooos 
of all uxes. There it nothing so absurd, sap 
Cicero, which has not sometimes been asserted 
by some philosophers. 

Taxes upon butcher's meat are still mors 
common than those upon bread. It may in- 
deed be doubted, whether butcher's meat is 
any where a necessary of life. Grain and 
other vegetables, vrith the help of milk, cheese, 
and butter, or oil, where butter is not to be 
had, it is known from experience, can, with- 
out any butcher^s meat, afford the most plen- 
tiful, the most wholesome, the most nourish- 
ing, and the most invigorating diet. Decency 
nowhere requires that any man should cat 
butcher's meat, as It in most places requires 
that he should wear a linen shirt or a pair of 
leather shoes. 

Consumable conmiodities, whether neces- 
saries or luxuries, may be taxed in two dif- 
ferent ways. The consumer may either pay 
an annual sum on account of his using or 
consuming goods of a certain kind ; or the 
goods may be taxed while they remain in the 
hands of the dealer, and before they are de- 
livered to the consumer. The consumable 
goods which last a considerri>le time before 
they are consumed altogether, are most pro- 
perly taxed in the one way ; those of which 
the consumption is either immediate or more 
speedy, in the other. The coach-tax and plate^ 
tax are examples of the former method of im- 
posing ; the greater part of the other duUes of 
excise and customs, of the latter. 

A coach may, with good management; last 
ten or twelve y^rs. It might be taxed, 
once for all, before it comes out of the hands 
of the coach-maker. But it is certainly more 
convenient for the buyer to pay four pounds 
a-year for the privilege of keeping a ooach, 
than to pay all at once forty or forty-eight 
pounds additional price to the coacb-makcr] 

* Menoiret concsenum Im Dralts, Ae. pk SM^ <11« 
f Le llaftirmatvur. 
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or a sum equiTslent to what tha Us is likely 
to cost him during the time he uses the same 
coach. A serrice of plate in the tame man- 
ner, may last more than a century. It is 
certainly easier for the consumer to pay five 
anillings a-year for every hundred ounces of 
plate, near one per cent, of the value, than to 
redeem this long annuity at five>and-twenty 
or thirty years purchase, which would enhance 
the price at least five-and-twenty or thirty per 
cent. Tlie different taxes which affect houses, 
are certainly more conveniently paid by mo^ 
derate annual payments, than by a heavy tax 
of equal value upon the first biulding or sale 
of the house. 

It was the well-known proposal of Sir 
Matthew Decker, that all commodities, even 
those of which the consumption is either im- 
mediate or speedy, should be Uxed in this 
maMoer; the dealer advancing nothing, but 
the >Donsumer paying a certain annual sum 
for the licence to consume certain goods. The 
object of his scheme was to promote all the 
different branches of foreign trade, particularly 
the carrying trade, by taking away all duties 
upon importation and exportation, and there- 
by enabling the merchant to employ his whole 
capital and credit in the purchase of goods 
and the freight of ships, oo part of either be- 
ing diverted towards the advancing of taxes. 
The project, however, of taxings in this roan, 
^er, goods of immediate or speedy consump- 
tion, seems liable to the four Ibllowing very 
important objections. First, the tax would 
bft more unequal, or not so well proportioned 
to the expense and consumption of the dif- 
ferent contributors, as in the way in which it 
is commonly imposed. The taxes upon hle^ 
wine, and spiritous liquors, which are ad- 
vanced by the dealers, are finaily paid by the 
different consumers, exactly in proportion to 
their respective consumption. But if the tax 
were to bo paid by purchasing a licence to 
drink those liquors, the sober would, in pro- 
Ifortion lo his consumption, be taxed much 
mote heavily than the drunken consumer. A 
tamily which exercised great hospitality, would 
be taxed much more li^tly than one who en- 
tertttned fewer guesU. Secondly, this mode 
of taxation, by paying for an annual, half- 
yearly, or quarterly licence to consume certain 
goods, would diminish very much one of the 
IHincipal conveniences of taxes upon goods 
of speedy consumption ; the piece-oneal pay- 
ment. In the price of threepence halfpenny, 
which b at present paid for a pot of porter, the 
different taxes upon malt, bops, and beer, to- 
gethsr with the extraordinary profit which the 
brewer charges for having advanced them, may 
perhaps amount to about three halfpence. If 
a workman can conveniently spare those three 
halfpence, be buys a pot of porter. If he 
cannot, he contentt himself with a pint; and, 
aa a peony saved is a penny got, he thus gains 
a fisrtliing by liis temperance. He pays the 



tax piece-meal, as he can afford to pay it, 
and when he can afford to pay it, and 
every act of payment is perfectly voluntary, 
and what he can avoid if be chuses to do so. 
Thirdly, such taxes would operate less as 
sumptuary laws. When the licence was once 
purchased, whether the purchaser drunk mudh 
or drunk little, his tax would be the same. 
Fourthly, if a workman were to pay all at 
once, by yearly, half-yearly, or quarteriy pay- 
ments, a tax equal to what he at present pays, 
with little or no inconveniency, upon all the 
different pots and pints of porter which he 
drinks in any such period of time, the warn 
might frequently distress him very Much. 
Hiis mode of taxation, therefore, it seems 
evident, could never, without the most griev- 
ous oppression, produce a revenue nearly 
equal to what is derived ftom the pfcaent mode 
without any oppression. In several countries, 
however, commodities of an immediate or very 
speedy consumption are taxed in this manner. 
In Holland, people pay so much a head lor 
a licence to drink tea. I have alieady men* 
tioned a tax upon bread, which, so fltr aa it 
is consumed in lann houses and co uu ts y vO- 
lages, is there levied in the same manner. 

The duties of excise are impoacd chiefly 
upon goods of home produce, destined for 
home consumption, lliey are imposed only 
upon a few soru of goods of the most gene- 
ral use. lliere can never be any doubt, 
cither ooneerning the goods which are sub« 
jeot to tfaoee duties, or concerning the parti, 
cular duty which each species of goods Is 
aulgect to. They fall almost altogether upoa 
what I call luxuries, excepting always the four 
duties above mentiooed, upon salt, soap, lei^ 
ther, candles, and perhaps that upon green glass. 

Ilie duties of customs are much more an- 
cient than those of excise. They Wem to 
have been called customs, as denoting cus- 
tomary payments, which had been in use for 
time im mem o ri al. They appear to have been 
originally oonsidersd as taxes upon the pro- 
fiu of merchants. During the barbarous 
times of feudal anarchy, merchants, like all 
the other inhabitanto of burghs, were const 
dered as little better than emancipated bomk 
men, whose perMmswere despised, and whose 
gains were envied. Hie greit nobility, who 
{had consented that the king should tallage 
the profito of their own tenants, wtn not 
unwilling that he should Callage likewise those 
of an order of men whom it was mneh less 
their interest to proteot. In those ignorant 
times, it was not understood, that the profits 
I of merchanta are a subject not taxable direcs- 
I ly ; or that the final paymentof all such taxes 
! must fall, with a cooiidenble overcharge, up- 
on the consumers. 

The gains of alien merchanta were looked 
upon more unfavourably than those of Eng- 
lish mcrdianta. It was natural, thcrelbre, 
that those of the former should be taxed more 
4a2 
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heavily than those of the latter. This dis- 
tinction between the duties upon aliens and 
those upon English merchants, which was 
l)egun from ignorance, has been continued 
from the spirit of monopoly, or in order to 
give our own merchants an advantage, botli 
in the home and in the foreign market 

With this distinction, tlie ancient duties of 
customs were imposed equally upon all sorts 
of goods, necessaries as well as luxuries, 
goods exported as well as goods imported. 
Why should the dealers in one sort of goods, 
it seems to have been thought, be more fa- 
voured than those in another ? or why should 
the merchant exporter be more favoured than 
the merchant importer? 

The ancient customs were divided into 
three branches. The first, and, perhaps, the 
most ancient of all those duties, was that up- 
on wool and leather. It seems to have been 
chiefly or altogether an exportation duty. 
When the woollen manufacture came to be 
established in England, lest the king should 
lose any part of bis customs upon wool by 
the exportation of woollen cloths, a like duty 
was imposed upon them. The other two 
branches were, first, a duty upon wine, which 
being imposed at so much a-ton, was called a 
tonnage; and, secondly, a duty upon all 
other goods, which being imposed at so much 
a-pound of their suppcMed value, was called 
a poundage. In the forty-seventh year of 
Edward III., a duty of sixpence in the pound 
was imposed upon all goods exported and 
imported, except wools, wooUfelts, leather, 
and wines which were subject to particular 
duties. In the fourteenth of Richard II., 
this duty was raised to one shilling in the 
pound ; but, three years afterwards, it was 
^gain reduced to sixpence. It was raised to 
yightp^mice in the second year of Henry 
* IV. ; and, in the fourth €^ the same prince, 
to one shilling. From this time to the ninth 
year of William III., this duty continued at 
one shilling in the pound. The duties of 
tonnage and poundage were generally grants 
ed to the king by one and the same act of 
parliament, and were called the subsidy of 
tonnage and poundage. The subsidy of 
poundage baring continued for so long a 
time at one shilling in the pound, or at five 
per cent, a subsidy came, in the language of 
the customs, to denote a general duty of this 
kind of five per cent. This subsidy, which is 
now called the old subsidy, still continues to 
be levied, according to the book of rates esta^ 
bUshed by the twelfth of Charies II. The 
method of ascertaining, by a book of rates, 
the value of goods subject to this duty, is 
said to be older than the time of James I. 
The new subsidy, imposed by the ninth and 
tenth of William III., was an additional five 
per cent upon the greater part of goods. 
Tlie one^third and the two-third subsidy 



made up between them another five per amu 
of which they were proportionable parts. 
The subsidy of 1747 made a fourth five per 
cent upon the greater part of goods ; and 
that of 1759, a fifth upon some particular 
sorts of goods. Besides those five subsidies 
a great tariety of other duties have occasioD. 
ally been imposed upon particular sorts o/ 
goods, in order sometimes to relieve the exi- 
gencies of the fi^te, and sometimes to regn- 
late the trade of the country, according to 
the principles of the mercantile system. 

That system has come gradually more and 
more into fashion. The old subsidy was im* 
posed indifferently upon exportation, as well 
as importation. The four subsequent sulm- 
dies, as well as the other duties which have 
since been occasionally imposed upon parti- 
cular sorts of goods, have, vritfa a few excep- 
tions, been laid altogether upon importation. 
The greater part of the ancient duties which 
had been imposed upon the exportation of 
the goods of home produce and manufacture, 
have either been lightened or taken away al- 
together. In most cases, they have been 
taken away. Bounties have even been g^veo 
upon the exportation of some of them. Draw- 
backs, too, sometimes of the whole, and, in 
most cases, of a part of the duties which are 
paid upon the importation of foreign goods 
have been granted upon their exportation. 
Only half the duties imposed by the old sub- 
sidy upon importation, are drawn bade upon 
exportation; but the whole of those imposed 
by the latter subsidies and other imposts are, 
upon the greater parts of the goods, drawn 
back in the same manner. This growing fiu 
vour of exportation, and discouragement of 
importation, have suffered only a few excep- 
tions, which chiefly concern the materials of 
some manufactures. These our merchants 
and manufacturers are willing should come 
as cheap as possible to themselves, and ss 
dear as possible to their rivals and competi. 
tors in other countries. Foreign matnriah 
are, upon this account, sometimes aHowed to 
be imported duty-free; Spanish vrool, for 
example, flax, and raw Unen yam. The es- 
portation of the materials of home produce, 
and of those which are the particular produce 
of our colonies, has sometimes been prohibit- 
ed, and sometimes subjected to higher duties. 
The exportation of English wool has been 
prohibited. That of beaver skins, of beaver 
wool, and of gum-senega, has been subjected 
to higher duties ; Great Britain, by the con- 
quests of Canada and Senegal, having got 
almost the monopoly of those commodities. 

That the mercantile system has not been 
very favourable to the revenue of the great 
body of the people, to the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the country, I have 
endeavoured to show in the fourth book of 
this Inquiry. It seems not to have been mote 
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faTourable to the rerenue of the torereign ; 
so far, at least, as that revenue depends upon 
the duties of customs 

In consequence of that system, the impor- 
tation of sereral sorts of goods has been pro- 
hibited altogether. This prohibition has, in 
some cases, entirely prevented, and in others 
has yery much diminished, the importation of 
those commodities, by reducing the importers 
to the necessity of smuggling. It has entire- 
ly presented the importation of foreign wol- 
lens ; and it has very much diminished that 
of foreign silks and velvets. In both cases, 
it has entirely annihilated the revenue of cus- 
toms which might have been levied upon such 
importation. 

The high duties which have been imposed 
upon the importation of many different sorts 
of foreign goods in order to discourage their 
consumption in Great Britain, have, in many 
cases, served only to encourage smuggling, 
and, in all cases, have reduced the revenues 
of the customs below what more moderate 
duties would have afforded. The saying of 
Dr. Swift, that in the arithmetic of the cus- 
toms, two and two, instead of making four, 
make sometimes only one, holds perfectly true 
with r^ard to such heavy duties, which never 
could have been imposed, had not the mer- 
cantile system taught us, in many cases, to 
employ taxation as an instrument, not of re- 
venue, but of monopoly. 

The bounties which are lometimes given 
upon the exportation of home produce and 
manufactures, and the drawbacks which are 
paid upon tlie re-exportation of the greater 
part of foreign goods, have given occasion to 
many frauds, and to a species of smuggling, 
more destructive of the public revenue than 
any other. In order to obtain the bounty or 
drawback, the goods, it is well known, are 
sometimes shipfied, and sent to sea, but soon 
afterwards clandestinely re-landed in some 
other part of the country. The defalcation of 
the revenue of customs occasioned by boun- 
ties and drawbacks, of which a great part are 
obtained fraudulently, is very great. The 
gross produce of the customs, in the year 
which ended on the 5th of January 1755, a- 
roouoted to Ih5,068,0(X). The bounties 
which were paid out of this revenue, though 
in that year there was no bounty upon com, 
amounted to L.167,80a The drawbacks 
which were paid upon debentures and certifi- 
cates, to L. 2,1 56,800. Bounties and draw- 
backs together amounted to L. 2,334,600. In 
consequence of these deductions, the revenue 
of the customs amounted only to L. 2,743,400; 
from wliich deducting L. 287, 900 for the ex- 
pense of management, in salaries and other 
incidents, the neat revenue of the customs for 
that year comes out to be L. 2, 455,500. The 
expense of management, amounts, in this 
manner, to between five and six per cent, 
upon the gross revenue of the customs ; and 



to something more than ten per cent, upoa 
what remains of that revenue, after deduct- 
ing what is paid away in bounties and draw- 
backs. 

Heavy duties being imposed upon almost 
all goods imported, our merchant importers 
smuggle as much, and make entry of as little 
as they can. Our merchant exporters, on 
the contrary, make entry of more than they 
export ; sometimes out of vanity, and to pass 
for great dealers in goods^hich pay no duty ; 
and sometimes to gain a bounty or a draw 
back. Our exports, in consequence of these 
different frauds, appear upon the custom 
house books greatly to overbalance our im 
ports, to the unspeakable comfort of those 
politicians, who measure the national prosper- 
ity by what they call the balance of trade. 

All goods imported, unless particularly 
exempted, and such exemptions are not very 
numerous, are liable to some duties of cu&. 
toras. If any goods are imported, not men- 
tioned in the book of rates, they are taxed at 
4s. 9x^d. for every twenty shillings value, 
according to the oath of the importer, that is, 
nearly at five subsidies, or five poundage 
duties. The book of rates is extremely com- 
prehensive, and enumerates a great variety of 
articles, many of them little used, and, there- 
fore, not well known. It is, upon this ac- 
count, frequently uncertain under what arti- 
cle a particular sort of goods ought to be 
classed, and, consequently what duty they 
ought to pay. Mistakes with regard to this 
sometimes ruin the custom-house officer, and 
frequently occasion much trouble, expense, 
and vexation to the importer. In point of 
perspicuity, precision, and distinctness, there- 
fore, the duties of customs are much inferior 
to those of excise. 

In order that the greater pan of 1^ XDei^ 
bers of any society should contribute ib the 
public revenue, in proportion to their re^ec- 
tive expense, it does not seem necessary tha 
every single article of that expense should be 
taxed. The revenue which is levied by the 
duties of excise is supposed to fall as equally 
upon the contributors as that which is levied 
by the duties of customs ; and the duties of 
excise are imposed upon a few articles only 
of the most general use and consumption. 
It has been the opinion of many people, that, 
by proper management, the duties of customs 
might likewise, without any loss to the pulv 
lie revenue, and with great advantage to fo 
reign trade, be confined to a few articles only 

The foreign articles, of the most gcnerai 
use and consumption in Great Britain, seem 
at present to consist chiefly in foreign wines 
and brandies ; in some of the productions ot 
America and the West Indies, sugar, rum, 
tobacco, cocoa-nuts, &c. and in some of those 
of the East Indies, tea, coffee, china-ware, 
spiccries of all kinds, several sorts of piece- 
goods, &c. These different articles afford 
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pcrbapsy at pment, the greftter part of the 
revenue which is drawn fltnn the dutiei of 
customs. The tales which at present sub- 
list upon foreign manufactures, if you eicept 
those upon the few contained in the foregoing 
enumeration, hive, the greater part of them, 
been imposed for the purpose, not of rerenue, 
but of monopoly, or to |^Te our own mer- 
chants an adrantage in the home market. 
By removing all prohibitions, and by sub- 
jecting all foreign manufactures to such mo- 
derate taxes, as it was found from experience^ 
afforded upon each article the greatest revenue 
to the public, our own workmen might still 
have a considerable advantage in the home 
market ; and many articles, some of which at 
present afford no revenue to government, and 
others a very inconsiderable one, might afford 
a very great one. 

High uxes, sometimes by diminishing the 
consumption of the taxed commodities, and 
sometimes by encouraging smuggling, fre- 
quently afford a smaller revenue to govern- 
ment than what might be drawn from more 
moderate taxes. 

When the diminution of revenue is the ef- 
fect of the diminution of consumption, there 
can be but one remedy, and that is the lower- 
ing of the tax. 

¥^en the diminution of revenue is the ef- 
fect of the encouragement given to smug- 
gling, it may, perhaps, be remedied in two 
ways; either by diminishing the temptation 
to smuggle, or by increasing the difficulty of 
smuggling. The temptation to smuggle can 
be diminished only by the lowering of the 
tax ; and the difficulty of smuggling can be 
increased only by establishing that system of 
administration which is most proper for pre> 
venting it. 

The excise laws, it appears, I believe, from 
experience, obstruct and embarrass die opera- 
tions of the smuggler much more effectually 
than those of the customs. By introducing 
into the customs a system of administration 
as similar to that of the excise as the nature 
of the different duties will admit, the diffi- 
culty of smuggling might be very much in- 
cnvsed. This alteration, it has been supposed 
by many people, might very easily be brought 
about. 

The importer of commodities liable to any 
duties of customs, it has been said, might, at 
his option, be allowed either to carry them to 
his own private warehouse ; or to lodge them 
in a warehouse, provided either at his own ex- 
pense or at that of the public, but under the 
key of the custom-house officer, and never to 
be opened but in his piesence. If the mer- 
chant carried them to his own private ware- 
house, the duties to be immediately paid, and 
never afterwards to be drawn back ; and that 
warehouse to be at all times subject to the 
visit and examination of the custom-house c^- 
ficer, in order to ascertain how far the quan. 



tity contained in it corresponded with that for 
which the duty had been paid. If he carried 
them to the public warehouse, no duty to be 
paid till they were taken out for home con. 
sumption. If taken out for exportatioii, u% 
be duty-free; proper security being ahrays 
given that they should be so exported. The 
dealers in those particular comrooditieR, other 
by wholesale or retail, to be at all times sob- 
ject to the visit and examination of the ens- 
tom-house officer; and to be obliged to jus- 
tify, by proper certificates, the payment of the 
duty upon the whole quantity oontahicd in 
their shops or warehouses. What aiv called 
the excise duties upon rum imported, are at 
present levied in this manner ; and the sane 
system of administration might, p e ihaps , be 
extended to all duties upon goods imported ; 
provided always that those duties were, like 
the duties of excise, confined to a few aorta of 
goods of the most general use and cos »*omp . 
tion. If they were extended to afaoost all 
sorts of goods, as at present, puWk ware, 
houses of sufficient extent could not coaly be 
provided ; and goods of a very delicate na- 
ture, or of which the preservatioB reqaired 
much care and attention, could not aafoly be 
trusted by the merchant In any 1 
his own. 

If, by such a system of 
smuggling to any considerable extent eoold 
be prevented, even under pretty high duties ; 
and if every duty was occaaonally cither 
heightened or lowered aoontdiog as it was 
roost likely, either the one way or the other, 
to afford the greatest revenue to the state; 
taxation being always employed as an instm. 
ment of revenue, and never of monopoly ; it 
seems not improbable that a revenue, at kait 
equal to the present neat revenue of the ca»- 
toms, might be drawn from duties upon the 
importation of only a fow sorts of goods of 
the most general use and oonsumptiea ; and 
that the duties of customs might thas be 
brought to the same degree of simpUcity, os- 
tainty, and preciaioB, as those of cscase, 
What the revenue at present loaes by draw- 
backs upon the re-exportation of foraga 
goods, which mn afterwards re-landed and 
consumed at home, would, under this system, 
be saved altogether. If to tltis aaving, wfaicfa 
would alone be very considerable, were added 
the abolition of all bounties upon tbe cxporta- 
don of home produce ; in all caaea in whach 
those boundes were not in reality drewbacl i 
of some dudes of excise which had before been 
advanced ; it cannot well be doubted, bat that 
the neat rerenue of customs might, after aa 
alteradon of diis kind, be fully equal to what 
it had ever been before. 

If, by such a change €»f system, the poblic 
reTenne suffered no loss, the trade and masu- 
foctures of the country would ccftainly gala 
a very considerable advantage. Tbe lisde in 
the conunodides not taxed, by far the gnatrU 
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nninbcr would be ptrfeetly free, and migbt 
be carried on to and from all paita of Uie 
world wHb evciy posiible advantage. Among 
tboso commodities would be comprehended 
all the necessaries of life, and all the materials 
of manufacture. So £» as the free importa- 
tion of the necessaries of lifii reduced their 
average money price in the home market, it 
would reduce the money price of labour, but 
without reducing in any respect ito real re- 
compenoe. Thevalue of money is in proportion 
to the quantity of the n eces s a ri es of life which 
it will purchase, lliat of the necessaries of 
life is altogether independent of the quantity 
of money which can be had for them. The 
reduction in the money price of labour would 
neoesaarily be attended with a piopost i onable 
one in that of all home maoufactures, which 
would tlierrt>y gain some advantage in all 
foreign markets. Hie price of some manu- 
factures would bo reduced, in a still greater 
proportion, by the free importation of the raw 
materials. If nw ailk could be imported 
from China and Indostan, duty-free, the silk 
maottfaolufers in England could greatly un. 
dersell those of both F^wioe and Italy. There 
would be no occatfon to prohibit the importa- 
tion of foreign silks and velvets. The cheap, 
nev of their goods would secure to our own 
w orkmen, not only the possession of a hpme^ 
but a very great command of the foreign 
mvket. Even the trade in the commodities 
tased, would be earned on wit 
advantage than at present If 
dities were delivered out of the public ware- 
faouee for foreign eiportation, being in this 
case exempted finom all laiM, the trade in them 
would be perfectly frea The carrying trade, 
in all aorta oi goods* would, under this sys. 
lem, enjoy every possible advantage. If those 
commodities were delivered out for home con<. 
svmptioo, the importer not being obliged to 
advance the us till he had an opportunity of 
sellsng his goods, either to some dealer, or to 
some consumer, he could always afibrd to sail 
them cheaper than if he had been obliged to 
advance it at the moment of importatioo. 
Under the same taxes, the foreign trade of 
consumption, even in the taxed commodities, 
might in this manner be carried on with much 
more advantage than it is at present. 

It was the object of the famous excise 
scheme of Sir Robert Walpole, to establish, 
with reganl to wine and tobacco, a system 
not very unlike that which is here proposed. 
But though the bill which was then brought 
into Parliament, comprehended those two 
commodities only, it was generally supposed 
to be meant as an introduction to a more ex- 
tenrive scheme of the same kind. Faction, 
combined with the intersai of smuggling mer- 
chiuits, raised so violent, though so unjust a 
clamour, against that bill, that the minister 
thought proper to drop it ; and, from a dread 



of exciting a clamour of the same kind, none 
of his successors have dared to rssvoae the 
prcject. 

The duties upon foreign luxuries, import 
ed for home consumption, though they som^ 
times fall upon the poor, fall principally upon 
people of middling or more than middling 
fortune. Such are, for example^ the duties 
upon foreign wines, upon coffee^ chocolate, 
tea, sugar. &c. 

The duties upon the cheaper luxuiies ol 
home produce, destined for home consump. 
tioQ, fall pretty equally upon people of all 
ranks, in pn^Mirtion to their respective ex- 
pense. The poor pay the duties upon malt^ 
hops, beer, and ale, upon their own consump- 
tion; the rich, upon both their own consump^ 
tion and that of their servants. 

The whole consumption of the inferior 
ranks of people, or of thoee below the mid- 
dling rank, it must be observed, is, in every 
country, much greater, not only in quantity, 
but in value, than that of the middling, and 
of those above the middling rank. The whole 
expense of the inferior is much greater than 
that of the superior ranks. In the fiimt place, 
almoat the whole capital oi every country is 
annually distributed among the inferior ranks 
of people, as the wages of productive labour 
Secondly, a great part of the revenue, aridng 
from both the rent of land and the profits of 
stock, is annually distributed among the same 
rank, in the wages and maintenance oi menial 
servants, and other unproductive labourers. 
Thirdly, some part of the profits of stock be* 
longs to the same rank, as a revenue arising 
from the employment of their small capitals. 
The amount of the profits annually made by 
small sliopkeepers, tradesmen, and retailers 
of all kinds, is everywhere very considerable, 
and makea a very considerable portion of the 
annual produce. Fourthly and lastly, some 
part even of the rent of land belongs to the 
same rank ; a considerable part to those who 
are somewhat below the middling rank, and a 
small part even to the lowest rank ; cooamoo 
labourers sometimes posMssing in property an 
acre or two of land. Though the expense of 
thoee inferior ranks of people, therefore, tak- 
ing them individually, is very small, yet the 
whole mass of it, taking them collectively, 
amounts always to by much the largest par- 
tion of the whole expense of the society ; what 
remains of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country, for the consumption of 
the superior ranks, being always much less, 
not only in quantity, but in vakie* The taxes 
upon expense, therefore, which fall chiefly up- 
on that of the superior ranks of people^ upon 
the smaller portion of the annual produce, are 
likely to be much less productive than either 
those which fall indifferently upon the ex- 
pense of all ranks, or even those which fall 
chiefly upon that of the inferior ranks* than 
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dther those whidi fall indifferentlj upon the 
whole annual produce, or those which fall 
chiefly upon the larger portion of it. The 
excise upon the materiak and manufacture of 
home-made fermented and spiritoua liquors, 
is, accordingly, of all the different taxes upon 
expense, by far the most productiTe ; and this 
branch of the excise falls Tery much, perhaps 
principally, upon the expense of the common 
people. In the year which ended on the 5th 
of July 1775, the gross produce of this branch 
of the excise amounted to L.S,S4 1,837 : 9 : 9> 

It must always be remembered, howeTer, 
that it is the luxuries, and not the ner issary 
expense of the inferior ranks of people, that 
ought e^er to be taxed. Hie final payment 
of any tax upon their necessary expense, would 
fall altogether upon the superior ranks of peo- 
ple ; upon the smaller portion of the annual 
produce, and not upon the greater. Such a 
tax must, in all cases , either raise the wages 
of labour, or lessen the demand for it. It 
could not raise the wages of labour, without 
throwing the final payment of the tax upon 
the superior ranks of people. It ooold not 
lessen the demand for labour, without lessc 
Ing the annual produce of Uie land and la- 
bour of the country, the fund upon which all 
taxes must be finally paid. Whatever might 
be the state to which a tax of this kind re- 
duced the demand for labour, it must always 
raise wages higher than they otherwise would 
be in that istate ; and the final payment of this 
enhancement of wages must, in all cases, fall 
upon the superior ranks of people. 

Fermented liquors brewed, and spiritous 
liquors distilled, not for sale, but for private 
use, are not in Great Britain liable to any du- 
ties of excise. This exemption, of whidi the 
object is to save private families from the 
odious visit and examination of the tax-ga- 
therer, occasions the burden of those duties to 
fidl frequently much lighter upon the rich 
than upon the poor. It is not, indeed, very 
conunon to distil for private use, though it is 
done sometimes. But in the country, many 
middlings and almost all rich and great fa- 
milies, brew their own beer. Their strong 
beer, therefore, coats them eight shillings »- 
barrel less than it costs the common brewer, 
who must have hb profit upon the tax, as well 
as upon all the other expense which he ad- 
vances. Such fimiilies, therefore, must drink 
their beer at least nine or ten shillings a. bar- 
rel cheaper than any liquor of the same qua- 
lity can be drank by the common people, to 
whom it is everywhere more convenient to buy 
thdr beer, by little and little^ from the brew- 
cry or the alehouse. Malt, in the same man- 
ner, that is made for the use of a private fa- 
mily, is not liable to the visit or examination 
of the tax-gatherer ; but, in this case, the fa- 



mily must compound at i 
sixpence a-head for the tax. Seven skiDiBgs 
and sixpence are equal to the excise upon ten 
bushels of malt; a quantity fully equal to 
what all the different members of any sobo- 
family, men, women, and children, are, at an 
average, likely to consume. But in rich and 
great families, where country hospitality is 
much practised, the malt liquors consumed by 
the members of the fionily make but a smiU 
part of the consumption of the bouse. Either 
on account of this ccmipoaition, however, or 
for other reasons, it is not near so ornnm o n to 
malt as to brew for private use. It is difi- 
cult to imagine any equitable reason, why those 
who either brew or distil for private uae sfaoold 
not be sulject to a oompoeition of the aame 



A greater revenue than what n i 
drawn from all the heavy taxes upon mah, 
beer, and ale^ might be raised, it has fre- 
quently been said, by a much lighter tax n|^ 
on malt; the opportunities of defrauding the 
revenue being much greater in a b r ew ery than 
in a malt-house ; and those who brew for pri- 
vate use being exempted from all duties or 
composition for duties, which b not the case 
with those who malt for private use. 

In the porter brewery of London, a quarter 
of malt is commonly brewed into more than 
two barrels and a-half, aometimea into three 
barrels of porter. The diflcrcnt taxes upon 
malt amount to six shillings a-quarter ; those 
upon strong ale and beer to eight shillings a- 
barrel. In the porter brewery, therefose^ the 
different taxes upon malt, beer, and alc^ a- 
mount to between twenty-six and thirty shil- 
lings upon the produce of a quarter of malt. 
In the country breweiy for oommoa oonnciy 
sale, a quarter of malt is seldom brewed into 
less than two barrels of strong, and one bar- 
rel of small beer ; frequently into two bands 
and a^ialf of strong beer. The diflcrcnt taxes 
upon small beer amount to one sfailKng sad 
fourpencc a-baircL In the country brewery, 
therefore, the different taxes upcm malt, beet, 
and ale, seldom amount to less than twenty- 
three shillings and fourpencc, finequcntiy to 
twenty-six shillings, upon the producs of a 
quarter of malL Taking the whole kingdom 
at an average, therefore, the whole amount of 
the duties upon malt, beer, and ale, cannot be 
estimated at less than twenty-four or twenty- 
five shillings upon the produce of a quarter 
of malt. But by taking off all the diffenmt 
duties upon beer and ale, and by trebling the 
malt tax, or by raising it ham six to eighteen 
shillings upon the quarter of malt, a greater 
revenue, it is said, might be raised by this 
single Ux, than what is at present drawn frnm 
all those heavier taxes. 
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In 1772, the old malt 

tax produced 789,OS3 11 

The additional.... 356.776 7 
In 177S, tlie old tax 

produced 561,637 S 

The additional... S78,650 15 
In 1774, ttie old tax 

produced 634,614 17 

The additional.... S!0,745 2 
In 1775, the old Ux 

produced 657,357 O 

The additional.... 323,785 12 



11 
9} 

7\ 
3} 

3 

H 



4)3,835,580 13 0} 



Average of these four 



958,895 3 0|^, 



In 1772, the country 

excite produced 1,343,130 5 3 

The London brewery 408 360 7 2} 

In 1 773, the country ex. 

rise 1,245,808 3 3 

The London brewery 405,406 17 lo; 

In 1774, the country 

excise 1,246,373 14 

The London brewery 320,601 18 

In 1775, the country 

excise 1,214,583 6 

The London brewery 463,670 7 



'4 



4)6,547,832 19 Sj 



Average of these four 

years 1,636,958 

To which adding the 

average malutax, or 



958,895 3 



9J 



The whole amount of 
those dilTeient taxes 
comes out to be 



2,595,853 7 9^ 



But, by trebling the 

malt tax, or by rais- 
ing it from six to 

eighteen shillings 

upon the quarter of 

malt, that single tax 

would produce 2,876,685 

A sum which exceeds 

the foregoing by. . . . 280 832 



Of. 



is called the country czdse, first, the old ex 
rise of six shillings and eightpence upon the 
hogshead of cyder; secondly, a like Ux ol 
six shillings and eightpence upon the hogs- 
head of verjuice; thirdly, another of eight 
shillings and ninepence upon the hogshead of 
vinegar ; and, lastly, a fourth tax of eleven- 
pence upon the gallon of mead or metheglin. 
The produce of those diflerent taxes will prob- 
ably much more than counterbalance that of 
the duties imposed, by what is called the an- 
nual malt tax, upon cyder and mum. 

Malt is consumed, not only in the brewery 
of beer and ale, but in the manufacture of 
low wines and spirits. If the malt tax were 
to be raised to eighteen shillings upon the 
quarter, it might be necessary to make some 
abatement in the different exdses which are 
imposed upon those particular sorts of low 
wines and spirits, of which malt makes any 
part of the materials. In what are called 
malt spirits, it makes commonly but a tliird 
part of the materials ; the other two-thirds 
being either raw barley, or one-third barley 
and one-third wheat. In the distillery of 
malt spirits, both the opportunity and the 
temptation to smuggle are much greater than 
either in a brewery or in a malt-house ; the 
opportunity, on account of the smaller bulk 
and greater value of the commodity, and the 
temptation, on account of the superior height 
of the duties, which amounted to 3s. lOfd.* 
upon the gallon of spirits. By increasing the 
duties upon malt, and reducing those upon 
the distillery, both the opportunities and the 
temptation to smuggle would be diminished, 
which might occasion a still further augmen. 
ution of revenue. 

It has for some time past been the policy 
of Great Britain to discourage the consump- 
tion of spiritous liquors, on account of their 
supposed tendency to ruin the health and to 
corrupt the morals of the common people. 
According to this policy, the abatement of 
the taxes upon the distillery ought not to be 
so great as to reduce, in any respect, the price 
of those liquors. Spiritous liquors might 
rvmain as dear as ever ; while, at the same 
time, the wholesome and invigorating liquors 
of beer and ale might be considerably reduced 
in their price. The people might thus be in 
part relieved from one of the burdens of which 
they at present complain the most ; while, at 
the same time, the revenue might be considera- 
bly augmented. 

The objections of Dr. Davenant to this al- 
teration in the present system of exrisc duties, 
seem to be without foundation. Those ob- 
jections are, that the tax, instead of dividing 



Under the old malt tax, indeed, is compre- 
hended a tax of four shillings upon the hogs- 
head of cyder, and another often shillings upon 
the barrel of mum. In 1774, the tax upon 
cyder produced only L.3083 : 6 : 8. It pro- 
bably fell somewhat short of its usual amount > , . 

all the different taxes upon cyder, having, that 'itself, as at present, pretty equally upon the 
year, produced less than ordinary. The tax profit of thv maluter, upon that of the brewer 

upon mum, tliough much heavier, is still leas ' 

p«,ductl,.. on «count of Ih. «n.Uer coo- ^^I^^SSLl'S.t'T^'T^.'^. Z!^. SSi 
sumption of that liquor. But to balance to the datki upon the low wlnrt. ftom which thejr are 
, .mMin* nf *lwi«* ' d»tiIl«iL aflMMnt to 3» KiM Boch Itfw wInM and proof 



two taxes, there is comprehended under what what they gaugr m the wath. 
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and upon tbat of the reuU«r, would lo far 
•s it mffected profit, fall altogether upon 
that of the maltster ; that the maltster could 
not so easily get back the amount d the tax 
in the adTanced price of bis malt, as the brew- 
er and retailer in the advanced price of their 
liquor ; and that so heavy a uz upon malt 
might reduce the rent and profit of barley 



No tax can ever reduce, for any consider- 
ate time, the rate of profit in any particular 
trade, which must always keep its level with 
other trades in the neighbourhood. The pre- 
sent duties upon malt, beer, and ale, do not 
u&td the profits of the dealers in those com- 
modities, who all get back tlie tax with an 
additional profit, in the enhanced price of 
their goods. A tax, indeed, may render tke 
goods upon which it is imposed to dear, as to 
diminish the consumption of them. But the 
consumption of malt is in malt liquors; and 
a tax of eighteen shillings upon the quarter 
of malt could not well render those liquors 
dearer than the diflferent taxes, amounting to 
twenty-four or twenty-five shillings, do at 
present. Those liquors, on the contrary, 
would probably become cheaper, and the 
consumption of them would be more likely to 
increase than to diminish. 

It is not very easy to understand why it 
should be more difficult for the maltster to get 
back eighteen shillings in the advanced price 
of his nudt, than it is at present for the brew- 
er to get back twenty-four or twenty-five, 
sometimes thirty shillings, in that of his li- 
quor. The maltster, indeed, instead of a tax 
of six shillings, would be obliged to advance 
one of eighteen shillings upon every quarter 
of malt. But the brewer is at present oblig- 
ed t9 advance a tax of twenty-four or twenty- 
five, sometimes thirty shillings, upon every 
quarter of malt which he brews. It could 
not be more inconvenient for the maltster to 
advance a lighter tax, than it is at present for 
the brewer to advance a heavier one. The 
maltster does not always keep in his grana- 
ries a stock of malt, which it will require a 
longer time to dispose of than the stock of 
oeer and ale which the brewer frequently 
keeps in his cellars. Tlie former, therefore, 
may frequently get the returns of his money 
as soon as the latter. But whatever incon- 
veniency might arise \o the maltster from 
being obliged to advance a heavier tax, it 
could easily be remedied, by granting him a 
few months longer credit than is at present 
»mmonly given to tlie brewer. 

Nothing could reduce the rent and profit 
of barley land, which did not reduce the de- 
mand for barley. But a change of system, 
which reduced the duties upon a quarter of 
malt brewed into beer and ale, from twenty- 
four, and twenty-five shillings to eighteen 
shillings, would be more likely to increase 
than diminish that demand. The rent and 



BOOK V 

profit of barley land, besides, must always be 
nearly equal to those W other equally UrdAt 
and equally well cultivated land. If tfacy 
were less, some part of the barley land would 
soon be turned to some other purpose; and 
if they were greater, more land would soon 
be turned to the raising d bariey. When 
the ordinary price of any particular pnMlnce 
of land is at what may be called a mo a n p ely 
price, a tax upon it necessarily reduces the 
rent and profit of the land which growa tL 
A tax upon tbe produce of those p ee n o us 
vineyards, of which the wine fidia oo nnck 
short of the nfiprtnal demand, that its price 
is always above the natural pr opor ti on to thai 
of tbe produce of other equally fertile and 
equally well cultivated land, would ncccsHri- 
ly reduce the rent and profit of tbooe ynam- 
yards. Hie price of the wines being already 
the highest that could be got for the qnamity 
commonly sent to market, it could nee be 
raised higher without diminisiung tbat quan- 
tity ; and the quantity could not be ''""iiiliT i 
ed without still greater lose, because tbe 
lands could not be turned to any other equal- 
ly valuable produce. Hie whole wc^lit of 
the tax, therefore^ would fidl upon the icnt 
and profit; properly upon tiie rent of tbe 
vineyard. When it has been propoaed to lay 
any new Ux upon sugar, our ao^N- planten 
have frequently complained that the whole 
weight of such taxes fell not upon the oob- 
sumer, but upon the producer; they never 
haung been able to raise the price of thcsr 
sugar aAer tlic tax higher than it was before. 
Tbe price had, it seems, before the tax, been 
a monopoly price ; and the a^umenta adduc- 
ed to show that sugar was an improper aiib> 
ject of taialinn, demonstrated periiaps that it 
was a proper one ; the gains of mn nopolisl a , 
whenever they can be come at. bcu^ ecftain- 
ly of all subjects the most proper. Bat tbe 
ordinary price of barley has never been a no. 
nopoly price ; and the rent and profit of faar- 
ley land have never been above their natval 
proportion to those of other equally fionile 
and equally well cultivated land. Tbe dif" 
ferent toxes which have been impoaed upon 
malt, beer, and ale, have never Iw w eied the 
price of barley ; have never reduced the rent 
and profit of bariey land. The price of nah 
to the brewer has constantly risen in prapv- 
tion to the taxes imposed upon it ; and those 
taxes, together with the dificscnt dntias upon 
beer and ale, have constantly citfacr 
the price, or, what comes to the i 
reduced the quality of those 
the consumer. The final payment of ibo«e 
taxes has fallen constantly upon the coosomer, 
and not upon the producer. 

The only people likely to aofllcr by toe 
change of system here proposed, aro tboae whb 
brew for their own private uae. Bat the 
exemption, which this superior rank of people 
at present cigoy, from vcty facsvy taxoa wttrh 
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are paid by the poor labourer and artl6ecr» 
is surely most unjust and unequal, and ought 
to be taken away, even though this change 
was nerer to take place. It has probably 
been the interest of this superior order if 
people, however, which has hitherto prevent- 
ed a change of system that could not well fail 
both to incre^^ the revenue and to relieve 
the people. 

Besides such duties as those of customs 
and excise above mentioned, there are several 
others which affect the price of goods more 
unequally and more indirectly. Of this kind 
are the duties, which, in French, are called 
peagca, which in old Saion times were called 
the duties of passage, and which seem to have 
been originally «stal>lisbed for the same pur- 
pose as our turnpike tolls, or the tolls upon 
our canals and navigable rivers, for the main- 
tenance of the road or of the navigation. 
Those duties, when applied to such purposes, 
are most property imposed according to the 
bulk or weight of the goods. As they were 
originally local and provincial duties, appli- 
cable to local and provincial purposes, the 
administration of them was, in most cases, 
enuusted to the particular town, parish, or 
lordship, in which they were levied; such 
communities being, in some way or other, 
supposed to be accountable for the applica- 
tion. The sovereign, who is altogether un- 
accountable, has in many countries assumed 
to himself the administration of those duties ; 
and though he has in most cases enhanced 
very much the duty, he has in man^ entirely 
neglected the application. If the turnpike 
tolls of Great Mtain should ever become 
one of the resources of government, we may 
learn, by the example of many other na- 
tions, what would probably be the conse- 
quence. Such tolls, no doubt, are finally 
paid by the consumer; but the consumer is 
not taxed in proportion to bis expense, when 
he pays, not according to the value, Init ae- 
cording to the bulk or weight of what be 
consumes. When such duciea are imposed, 
not according to the bulk or weight, but ac- 
cording to the supposed value of the goods, 
they become properly a sort ot inland cus- 
toms or excise, which obstruct very much the 
most important of all brsnches of commerce, 
the interior commerce of the country. 

In some small states, duties similar In those 
passage duties are im p osed upon goods car- 
ried across the territory, either by land or by 
water, from one foreign country to another. 
These are in some countries called transit- 
duties. Some of the little Italian sutes 
which are situated upon the Po, and the riv- 
ers whidi run into it, derive some revenue 
from duties of this kind, which are paid alto- 
gether by foreigners, and which, perhaps, are 
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the only duties that 
upon the sulijects of 
structing, in any 



The most Important 
transit-duty in the world, is that leried by 
the king of Denmark upon all merchant ships 
which pass through the Sound. 

Such taies upon luxuries, as the greater 
part of the duties of customs and excise^ 
though they all fall indifferently upon every 
different species of revenue^ and are paid 
finally, or without any retribution, by who. 
ever consumes the commodities upon which 
they are imposed ; yet they do not always fail 
equally or proportionally upon the revenue of 
every indiridual. As every man's humour 
regulates the degree of his consumption, 
every man contributes rather according to his 
humour, than in proportion to his revenue : 
the profuse contribute more, the parsimonious 
less, than their proper proportion. During 
the minority of a man of great fortune, he 
oontributes commonly very little, by his con- 
sumption, towards the support of that sute 
from whose protection he derives a great re. 
venue. Those who live in another country, 
contribute nothing by their consumption to- 
wards the support of the government of that 
eouatry, in which is situated the source of 
their revenue. If in tlib latter country thero 
should be no land tax, nor any considerable 
duty upon the transference either of moveable 
or immoveable property, as is the case in Ire- 
land, such absentees may derive a great re- 
venue from the protection of a government, 
to the support of wiiich they do not contri- 
bute a single shillingi Thb inequality is lik^ 
ly to be greatest in a country of which the 
government is, in some respects, subordinate 
and dependant upon that of some other. 
The people who possess the most extensive 
property in the dependant, will, in this case, 
generally chuse to live in the governing coun- 
try. Ireland is precisely in this mtuation; 
and we cannot therefore wonder, that the 
proposal of a lax upon absentees should be 
so very popular in thpt country. It might, 
perhaps, be a little difficult to ascertain either 
what sort, or what degree of absence, would 
subject a man to be taxed as an absentee, of 
at what precise time the tax should either 
begin or end. If you except, however, this 
very peculiar situation, any inequality in tlie 
contribution of individuals whidi can arise 
from such taxes, is much more than compen- 
sated by the very ciroumstanoe which occa- 
sions that inequality; the ctrcumstance that 
every man's contribution is altogether volun . 
tary ; it being altogether in hu power, cither 
to consume, or not to consume, the oomm»> 
dity taxed. Where such uxes, thearfbre^ 
are properly assessed, and upon proper com- 
modities, they are paid with less grumbling 
than any other. When they aro advanced by 
the merchant or manufacturer, the consul^er, 
can impose who finally pays them, soon comei \p eon- 
without ob- found them with the price of the commodi- 
the industry or | tics, and almost forgets that he pays any*UK. 
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Such Uies are, or may be, perfectly cer- 
tain ; or may be assessed, ko as to leave no 
doubt concerning either wliat ought to be 
paid, or when it ought to be paid ; concern- 
ing either the quantity or the time of pay- 
ment Whatever uncertainty there may some- 
times be, either in the duties of customs in 
Great Britain, or in other duties of the same 
kind in other countries, it cannot arise from 
tlie nature of those duties, but from the in- 
accurate or unskilful manner in which the law 
that imposes them is expressed. 

Taxes upon luxuries generally are, and a]< 
ways may be, paid piece-meal, or in propor- 
tion as the contributors have occasion to pur- 
chase the goods upon which they are imposed. 
In the time and mode of payment, they are, 
or may be, of all Uxes the most convenient. 
Upon the whole, such taxes, therefore, are 
perhaps as agreeable to the three first of the 
four general maxims concerning taxation, as 
any other. They offend in every respect 
against the fourth. 

Such taxes, in proportion to what they 
bring into the public treasury of the state, al- 
ways take out, or keep out, of the pockets of 
the people, more than almost any other taxes. 
They seem to do this in all the four different 
ways in which it is possible to do it. 

Ilrst, the levying of such taxes, even when 
imposed in the most judicious manner, re^ 
quires a great number of custom-house and 
excise officers, whose salaries and perquisites 
are a real tax upon the people, which brings 
nothing into the treasury of the state. This 
expense, however, it must be acknowledged, 
is more modente in Great Britain than in 
most other countries. In the year which 
ended on the 5th of July, 1775, the gross 
produce of the difi*erent duties, under the ma. 
nagement of the commissioners of excise in 
England, amounted to L.5,507,SOS : 18 : Sj, 
which was levied at an expense of little more 
than five and ».half per cent. From this 
gross produce, however, there must be de- 
ducted what was paid away in bounties and 
drawbacks upon the exportation of exdseable 
goods, which will reduce the neat produce 
below five millions.* The levying of the 
salt duty, and excise duty, but under a dif- 
ferent management, is much more expensive. 
The neat revenue of the customs does not 
amount to two millions and a-half, which is 
levied at an expense of more than ten per 
cenL, in the salaries of oflicers and other in- 
cidents. But the perquisites of custom-house 
officers are everywhere much greater than 
tlieir salaries ; at some ports more than double 
or triple those salaries. If the salaries of 
officers, and other incidents, therefore, a- 
mount to more than ten per cent, upon the 
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neat revenue of the customs, the whole ex- 
pense of levying that revenue may amount, 
in salaries and perquisites together, to moae 
than twenty or thirty per cent. Tlie o ffi ceis ai 
excise receive few or no perquisites ; and the 
administration of that branch of the revenue 
being of more recent establishment, is in ge- 
neral less corrupted than that of the custom^ 
into which length of time has introduced and 
authorised many abuses. By charging upoo 
malt the whole revenue which is at present 
levied by the difi*erent duties upon n^ and 
malt liquors, a saving, it is supposed, of more 
than L. 50,000, might be made in the annual 
expense of the excise. By confining the 
duties of customs to a few sorts of goods, and 
by levying those duties according to the ex- 
cise laws, a much greater saving mi^t pro- 
bably be made in the annual expense of the 
customs. 

Secondly, such taxes necessarily occasion 
some obstruction or discoiAsgcment to ccr 
tain branches of industry. As they alwaj* 
rsise the price of the commodity taxed, they 
so far discourage its consumption, and conse^ 
quently its production. If it is a oonunodi*y 
of home growth or manufacture, less lafaoor 
comes to be employed in raising and pnMiacw 
iog it. If it is a foreign comnaodity of which 
the tax increases in this manner the price^ the 
commodities of the same kind which an 
made at home may thereby, indeed, gain 
some advantage in the home market, and a 
greater quantity of domestic industry may 
thereby be turned toward preparing iheax. 
But though this rise of price in a forei^ 
commodity, may encourage d o m es tic induiitry 
in one particular branch, it necessarily dis- 
coursges that industry in almost every other. 
The dearer the Birmingham manufacturo- 
buys his foreign wine, the cheftper he oeoes- 
sarily sells that part of his hardware with 
which, or, what comes to the same thingp 
with the price of which, he buys it. Ihat 
part of his hardware, therefore, become s of 
less value to him, and he has less eooourage^ 
ment to work at it. The dearer the consum- 
ers in one country pay for the surplns pro- 
duce of another, the cheaper they necesiarily 
sell that part of their own surplus produce 
with which, or, what comes to the same thing, 
with the price of which, they buy it. That 
part of their own surplus produce becomes 
of less value to them, and they have less civ 
couragement to increaae its quantity. AH 
taxes upon consumable commodities, there- 
fore, tend to reduce the quantity of produc- 
tive labour below what it otherwise would be, 
eitlier in preparing the commodities taxed, if 
they are home commodities, or in preparin * 
those with which they are purchased, if thtv 
are foreign commodities. Such taxes, too, al- 
ways alter, more or less, the naturml directitu) 
of national industry, and turn it into a dun- 
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ne! always dSflerent from, and generally less 
advantageous, than that in which it would 
have run of its own accord. 

Tliirdly, the hope of evading such taies by 
soiuggUng, gives frequent occasion to for- 
feitures and other penalties, which entirely 
ruin the smuggler ; a person who, though no 
doubt highly blameable for violating the laws 
of his country, is frequently incapable of vio. 
lating those of natural justice, and would 
have bevn, in every respect, an excellent citi- 
sen, had not the laws of his country made 
that a crime wliich nature never meant to be 
so. In those corrupted governments, where 
there is at least a general suspicion of much 
unnecessary expense, and great misapplica- 
tion of the public revenue, the laws which 
guard it are little respected. Not many peo- 
ple are scrupulous about smuggling, when, 
without peijury, they can find an easy and 
safe opportunity of doing so. To pretend to 
liave any scruple about buying smuggled 
goods, though a manifest encouragement to 
the violation of the revenue laws, and to the 
perjury which almost always attends it, would, 
in most countries, be regarded as one of those 
pedantic pieces of hypocrisy which, instead of 
gaining credit with anybody, serve only to 
expose the person who affects to practise them 
M> the suspicion of being a greater knave 
than most of his neighbours. By this indul- 
gence of the public, the smuggler is often 
encouraged to continue a trade, which he is 
thus taught to consider as in some measure 
innocent ; and when the severity of the re- 
/enue laws is ready to fall upon him, he is 
frequently disposed to defend with violence, 
wliat be has been accustomed to regard as his 
just property. From being at first, perhaps, 
rather imprudent than criminal, he at last too 
often becomes one of the hardiest and most 
determined violators of the laws of society. 
By the ruin of the smuggler, his capital, 
which had before been employed in main- 
taining productive labour, is absorbed cither 
in the revenue of the state, or in that of the 
revenue officer; and is employed in main- 
taining unproductive, to the diminution of the 
general capital of the society, and of the use- 
ful industry which it might otherwise have 
maintained. 

Fourthly,' such taxes, by subjecting at least 
the dealers in the taxed commodities, to the 
frequent visits and odious examination of the 
tax-gatherers, expose them sometimes, no 
doubt, to some degree of oppression, and al- 
ways to much trouble and vexation ; and 
though vexation, as has already been said, is 
not strictly speaking ex|)cnse, it is certainly 
equivalent to the expense at which every man 
would be willing to redeem himself from it. 
The laws of excise, though more effectual for 
tlic purpose for which they were instituted, 
are, in tliis respect, more vexatious than those 
of the customs. When a merchant has im- 



ported goods subject to certain duties of cus- 
toms; when he has paid those duties, and 
lodged the goods in his warehouse ; he is not, 
in most cases, liable to any further trouble or 
vexation from the custom-house officer. It is 
otherwise with goods subject to duties of ex- 
cise. The dealers have no respite from the 
continual visits and examination of the excise 
officers. Tlie duties of excise are, upon this 
account, more unpopular than those of the 
customs; and so are the officers who levy 
them. Those officers, it is pretended, though 
in general, perhaps, they do their duty fully 
as well as those of the customs ; yet, as that 
duty obliges them to be frequently very trou- 
blesome to some of their neighbours, com- 
monly contract a certain hardness of charac- 
ter, which the others frequently have not 
This observation, however, may very proba- 
bly be the mere suggestion of fraudulent deal- 
ers, whose smuggling is either prevented or 
detected by their diligence. 

Tlie inconveniendes, however, which are, 
perhaps, in some degree inseparable from 
taxes upon consumable commodities, fall as 
light upon the people of Great Britain as up- 
on those of any other country of which the 
government is nearly as expensive. Our 
sute is not perfect, and might be mended; 
but it is as good, or better, than that of most 
of our neighbours. 

In consequence of the notion, that duties 
upon consumable goods were taxes upon 
the profits of merchants, those duties have, in 
some countries, been repeated upon every suc- 
cessive sale of the goods. If the profits of 
the merchant-importer or merchant-manufac- 
turer were taxed, equality seemed to require 
that those of all the middle buyers, who in- 
tervened between cither of them and the con- 
sumer, should likewise be taxed. The famous 
alcavala of Spain seems to have been establish- 
ed upon this principle. It was at first a ux 
of ten per cent. afWrwards of fourteen per 
cent, and it is at present only six per cent, 
upon the sale of every sort of property, whether 
moveable or immoveable ; and it is repeated 
every time the property is sold.* The levy, 
ing of this tax requires a multitude of revenue 
officers, sufficient to guard the transportation 
of goock, not only from one province to 
another, but from one shop to another. It 
subjects, not only the dealers in some sorto of 
goods, but those in ail sorts, every farmer, 
every manufacturer, every merchant and shop- 
keeper, to the continual vi it and examination 
of the tax-gatherers. Through the greater 
part of the country in which a tax of this kind 
is established, nothing can be produced for 
distant sale. The produce of every part of the 
country must be proportioned to the consump- 
tion of the neighbourhood. It is to the alca- 
vala, accordingly, that Ustariu imputes the ruin 

* MMnolres ranccrnanr 1^ Droits, Ac. tam. t, p» 46II. 
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of the tnanufactures of Spain. He might faftre 
imputed to it, likewise, the dcclention of agri* 
culture, it being iinpoMd not only upon manu- 
factures, but upon the rude produce of tbft land. 

In the kingdom of Naples, there is ft simi* 
lar tax of three per cent, upon the valiw of 
alt contracts, and consequentlj upon that of 
all contracts of sale. It is both lighter diaQ 
the Spanish tax, and the greater part of 
towns and parishes are allowed to pay a a 
position in lieu of it. They levy this 
position in what manner they please, generally 
in a way that gives no interruption to the 
interior commcroe of the place. The Nea- 
poliun tax, therefore, is not near so miaous 
as the Spanish one. 

The uniform system of taxation, which, 
with a few exceptions of no great consequence, 
takes place in all the different parts of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain, leaves the 
interior commenre of the country, the inland 
and coasting trade, almost entirely free. The 
inland trade is almost perfectly free ; and the 
greater part of goods may be carried from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, without re- 
quiring any permit or let-pass, without being 
subject to question, visit or examination, firom 
the revenue oflBcers. There are a few excep- 
tions, bttt they are such as can give no io- 
terruption to any important brendb of inland 
commerce of tlie country. Goods carried 
coastwise, indeed, require certificates or coast, 
cockets. If you except coals, however, the 
rest are almost all duty-free. Thb freedom of 
interior commerce, the effect of the unifonnity 
of the system of taxation, is perhaps one of the 
principal causes of the prosperity of Great 
Britain ; every great country being necessari- 
ly tlie best and most extensive market for the 
greater part of the productions of its own in- 
dustry. If the same freedom in consequence 
of the same uniformity, could be extended to 
Ireland and the plantations, both the gimndenr 
of the state^ and the prosperity of every part 
of the empire, would probably be still greater 
than at present. 

In France, the-different revenue laws which 
take place in the different provinces, require a 
multitude of revenue officeiv to summnd, not 
only the frontiers of the kingdom, but those 
of almost each particular province, in order 
either to prevent the importation of certain 
goods, or to subject it to the payment ot cer- 
tain duties, to the no small interruption of 
the interior commerce of the country. Some 
provinces are allowed to compound for the 
gabelle, or salt tax ; others are exempted from 
it altogether. Some prorinces are exempted 
from the exclusive sale of tobacco^ which the 
farmers-general enjoy through the greater part 
of the kingdom. The aides, which correspond 
to the excise in England, are very different in 
different provinces. Some provinces are ex- 
empted from them, and pay a composition or 



and are in form, there are nnany local duties 
which do not extend beyond a particular tomn 
or districL The traites, which correspood to 
our cuMoma, divide the kingdom into three 
great parts ; first, the provinces subject to the 
tariff c>f 1664, which are called the prov in ce* of 
the five great farms, and under wliicfa are coeo- 
prabended Fieardy, Nonaandy, and the great, 
er part of the intoior provinces of the king, 
dom i feeoodly, the provinces subfeci to the 
ttfxff of 1667, which arecalled the pravinoes 
reckoned foreign, and under which are ooos- 
prehended the greater part of the frontier pro- 
vincee; and, thirdly, t h ea e provinces which 
are said to be treated as foreign, or which, 
because diey are allowed a free cumiu ei i* with 
foreign countries, are, in their comaserce with 
the other prorinces of Fmnot, tohiected to 
the same duties as other foreign comczica^ 
These are Alsace, the three bisbopfiosofMentx, 
Toul, and Verdun, and the diree dties of 
Dunkirk, Bayonne, and MurMilltt. Both ia 
tile prov in c es of the five groat farms (caUed 
so on account of an ancient division of the 
duties of customs into five great brandies, 
each of which was originally the sulgect of a 
particular farm, though they are now all 
united into one), and in those iriiich are 
said to be reckoned foreign, there are many 
local duties which do not extend bcyvnd a 
particular town or district, llicre are some 
such even in the provinces which are said to 
be treated as foreign, particularly in the city 
of IfanefUes. It is unnecesaary to observe 
how nudi both the restraints upon the interior 
oommerre of the oountry, and the number of 
the ravonne officers, must be multiplied, in 
order to guard the frontiera of thoae difikrem 
provinces and districts which are subject to 
such difierent systems of taxation. 

Over and above the general restraints a- 
rising from this complicated system of rerenoe 
laws, the commerce of wine (after com, per- 
haps, themost important production «fFrsnce) 
is, in the greater part of the province^ sub- 
ject to particular restmints arising from the 
fovour which hm been shown to the vineyanb 
of particular provincesand districts above thoae 
of others. The prorinces most famous for 
their wines, it will be found, I believe, are 
those in which the trade in tliat article is sub- 
ject to the fewest restraints of this kind. The 
extensive market which such prarinem enjoy, 
encourages good management Ixith in the 
cultivation of their vineyards, and in the sub- 
sequent preparation of their winta. 

Such various and complicated revenue laws 
are not peculiar to France. The little docliy 
of Milan is dirided into six prorinces, in each 
of which there is a different system of taxa- 
tion, with regard to several different sorts of 
consomable goods. The still smaller fenito- 
ries of the duke of Parma are dirided into 
three or four, each of which has, in the »ame 



equivalent. In those in which they take place, | manner, a system of iu own. Under such 
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absurd zmnagement, nothing bat the great 
f(*rtility of the soil, and happiness of the cli* 
mate, could preserve such countries from soon 
relap«ng into the lowest state of poverty and 
barbarism. 

Taxes upon consumable commodities may 
cither be levied by an adnunistration, of which 
the officers are appointed by government, and 
sre immediately accountable to government, 
of which the revenue must, in this case, vary 
from year to year, according to the occasional 
variations in the produce of the tax ; or they 
may be let in farm for a rent certain, the far- 
mcr being allowed to appoint his own officers, 
who, though obKged to levy the tax in the 
manner directed by the law, art under his 
immediate inspection, and are immediately 
accoumaUe to him. The best and most fru- 
gal way of levying a tax can never be by 
fmrm. Over and above what is necessary for 
paying the stipulated rent, the salaiies of the 
officers, and the whole expense of admini- 
stration, the farmer must always dn^^ from 
the produce of the tax acertain profit, propor. 
tioned at least to the advance which he nuikes, 
to the risk whidi ha runs, to the trouble whidi 
he b at, and to the knowledge and skill which 
it Inquires to manage so very complicated a 
concern. Government, by establisfahig aa ad^ 
ministratioo under their own immediate in- 
spcction, of the seme kind with that which the 
farmer establishes, might at least save this 
profit, which is almost always exorbitant. To 
farm any considerable branch of the public re. 
venue requires either a great capital, or a great 
credit ; drcumstances which would alone re> 
strain the competition for such an undertaking 
to a very small number of people. Of the few 
who have this capital or credit, a still smaller 
number have. the necessary knowledge at ex- 
perience ; another circumstance which restrains 
the competition still further. The very few 
who are in condition to become competitors, 
find it more for their interest to combine to- 
gether ; to become copartners, instead of com- 
petiton; and, when the farm is set up to 
auction, to aSkr no rent but what is much be- 
low the real value. In countries where the 
public revenues are in farm, the farmers are 
generally the most opulent people. Tlieir 
wealth would alone excite the public indi|^ 
nation ; and the vanity which almost always 
aooompenies such upstart fortunes, the fool- 
ish oatentataon with which they commonly 
diapUy that wealth, cxdte that indignatloo 
•rill more. 

The farmers of the public revenue never 
find the laws too severe, which punish anyau 
tempt to evade the payment of a tax. They 
have no bowels for the contributors, who are 
not their subjects, and whose universal bank- 
ruptcy, if it should happen the day afVer the 
farm » expired, would not much aA'ect their 
interest. In the greatest extgendes of the 
atate^ when the anxiety of the sovereign for 



the exact payment of his revenue is necessarily 
the greatest, they seldom fail to complain, that 
without laws more rigorous than those which 
actually took place, it will be impossible for 
them to pay even the usual rent. In those 
momenta of public distreas, thdr commands 
cannot be disputed. The revenue laws, there- 
fore, become gradually more and more severe. 
The most sanguinary are always to be found 
in countries where the greater part of the pub- 
lic revenue is in farm ; the mildest, in coun- 
triea where it ia leried under the Immediato 
inspection of the sovereign. Even a bad so. 
vereign Icels more compassion for his people 
than can ever be expected from the farmers 
of his revenue. He knows that the perma- 
nent grandeur of his fanuly depends upon 
the prosperity of his people, and he will never 
knowingly ruin diat prosperity for the sake 
of any momentary interest of his own. It 
is otherwise with (he farmers of bis revenue, 
whose grmndeur may firequently be the eflTect 
of the ruin, and not of the prosperity, of his 
people. 

A tax is sometimes not only farmed for a 
certain rent, but the farmer has, besides, the 
monopoly of the commodity taxed. In France, 
the duties upon tobacco and salt are levied in 
this manner. In such cases, the farmer, in* 
stead of one, levies two exorbitant profits up- 
on the people ; the profit of the farmer, and 
the still more exorbitant one of the monopo- 
list. Tobacco bring a luxury, every man is 
allowed to buy or not to buy aa he chuses ; 
but salt being a necessary, every man is ob- 
liged to buy of the farmer a certain quantity 
of it ; because, if he did not buy this quan- 
tity of the farmer, be would, it is presumed, 
buy it of some smuggler. The taxes upon 
both commodities are exorbitant. The temp- 
tation to smuggle, consequently, is to many 
people irresistible ; while, at the same time, 
the rigour of the law, and the vigilance of 
the farmer's officers, render the yielding to the 
temptation almost ceitainly ruinous, llie 
smuggling of salt and tobacco sends every 
year sevoal hundred people to the galleys, 
besides a very considerable number whom it 
sends to the gibbet. Those taxes, levied in 
tills manner, yield a very cousiderable re. 
venue to government In 1767, the farm 
of tobacco was let for twenty-two millions 
five hundred and forty-one thousand two 
hundred and seventy •dght livres a-year; that 
of salt for thirty-six millions four hundred 
and ninety-two thousand four hundred and 
four livres. The farm, in both cases, was to 
commence in 1768, and to last for six 
years. Thoae who consider the blood of the 
people as nothing, in comparison with the 
revenue of the prince, may, perhaps, approve 
of this method of levying taxes. Similar 
taxes and monopolies of salt and tobacco have 
been established in many other countries, par 
ticularly in the Austrian and Prussian domi- 
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nions, and in the gnter part of the states of 
Italy. 

In France, the greater part of the actual 
reTenue of the crown is derived from eight 
different sources; the taille, the capitation, 
the two Tingtiemes, the gabelles, the aides, 
the traites, the domaine, and the farm of to- 
bacco. The five last are, in the greater part 
of the provinces, under farm. The three first 
are everywhere levied by an administration, 
under the immediate inspection and direction 
of government ; and it is universally acknow- 
Icdged, that in proportion to what they take 
out of the pockets of the people, they bring 
more into the treasury of the prince than tlie 
other five, of which die administration is much 
more wasteful and expensive. 

The finances of France seem, in their pre 
sent state, to admit of three very obvious re- 
formations. First, by abolishing the taille and 
the capiution, and by increasing the number of 
the vingtiemes, so as to produce an additional 
revenue equal to the amount of those other 
taxes, the revenue of the crown might be pre- 
served; the expense of collection might be 
much diminished ; the vexation of the inferior 
ranks of people, which the taille and capita- 
tion occasion, might be entirely prevented; 
and the superior ranks might not be more 
burdened than the greater part of them are at 
present Hie vingtieme, I have already ob- 
served, is a tax very nearly of the same kind 
with what is called the land tax of England. 
The burden of the taille, it is acknowledged, 
falls finally upon the proprietors of land ; and 
as the greater part of the capitation is assessed 
upon those who are subject to the taille, at so 
much a-pound of that other tax, the final 
payment of the greater part of it must like- 
wise fall upon the same order of people. 
Though the number of the vingtiemes, there- 
fore, was increased, so as to produce an addi- 
tional revenue equal to the amount of both 
those taxes, the superior ranks of people might 
not be more burdened than they are at pre- 
sent; many individuals, no doubt, would, on 
account of the great inequalities with which 
the taille is commonly assessed upon the es- 
tates and tenants of different individuals. The 
interest and opposition of such favoured sub- 
jects, are the obstacles most likely to prevent 
this, or any other reformation of the same 
kind. Secondly, by rendering the gabelle, 
the aides, the tiaites, the Uxes upon tobacco, 
all the different customs and excises, uniform 
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rest of individnalsy is likely to be as efiectoal 
for preventing the two lart as tiie first-fnai. 
tioned sdieme of reformation. 

The French system of taxation ifimi, in 
every respect, inferior to the British. In 
Great Britain, ten milfions sterling mn an. 
nually leried upon less than eight miltioDs cf 
people, without its being possible lo say tint 
any particular order is oppressed. Fram the 
Collections of the Abb6 Expilly, and the ob- 
servations of the author of the Essay npoo 
the Legislation and Commerce of Com, it 
appears probable that France, including ifae 
provinces of Lorraine and Bar, contai n s about 
twenty-three or twenty-four millions of peo. 
pie; three times the number, perhaps, oon- 
tained in Great Britain. The soil and climate 
of France are better than those of Great Bri. 
tain. Tlie country has been much longer in a 
state of improvement and cultivation, and is, 
upon that account, better stocked with all those 
things which it requires a long time to nuat 
up and accumulate ; such as great towns, and 
convenient and well-built bouses, both in town 
and country. With these advantages, it might 
be expected, that in France a revenue of thirty 
millions might be levied for the support of 
the states with as little inconvenience aa a r». 
venue of ten millions is in Great Britain. In 
1765 and 1766, the wbiAt revenue paid into 
the treasury of France, according to the best^ 
though, I acknowledge, very imperfect ac- 
counts which I could get of it, osually ran 
between 308 and 325 millions <^ livrcs; that 
is, it did not amount to fifteen millions iter. 
ling ; not the half of what might have been 
expected, had the people contributed in the 
same proportion to their numbers as the peo- 
pie of Great Britain. The people of Frsnct^ 
however, it is generally admowledged, are 
much more oppressed by taxes than the people 
of Great Britain. France, however, b certainly 
the great empire in Europe^ which, after that 
of Great Britain, enjoys the mildest and most 
indulgent government. 

In Holland, the heavy taxes upon the ne- 
cessaries of life have ruined, it is said, dieir 
principal manufacturers, and are likdy nxfis- 
courage, gradually, even their fisheries and 
their trade in ship-building. The taxes npoo 
the necessaries of life are inconsiderable ia 
Great Britain, and no manufacture has hi- 
therto been ruined by them. The British taao 
which bear hardest on manufactures, are som 
duties upon the importation of raw ] 



in all the different parts of the kingdom, those : particularly upon that of raw silk. The reve» 
taxes might be levied at much less expense, . nue of the States-General and of the diflereot 
and the interior commerce of the kixigdom | cities, however, is said to amount to xaon 



might be rendered as free as that of England. 
Thirdly, and lastly, by subjecting all those 
taxes to an administration under the imme- 
diate inspection and diri*ction of government, 
the exorbitant profiu of the farmers-general 
might be added to the revenue of the state. 
The opposition arising from the private inte- 



than five millions two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds sterling ; and as the inhdbitsnfs 
of the United Prorinces cannot well be sup- 
posed to amount to more than a third pan 
of those of Great Britain, they muo, ia pro> 
portion to their number^ bo much more hea. 
vily taxed. 
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After all the proper subjects of taxation 
ha^e been exhausted, if the exigendcs of the 
state still continue to require new taxes, they 
must be imposed upon improper ones. The 
taxes upon the necessaries of life, therefore, 
may be no impeachment of the wisdom of that 
republic, which, in order to acquire and to 
maintain its independency, has, in spite of 
its great frugality, been involved in such ex- 
pensive wars as have obliged it to contract 
great debts. The singular countries of Hol- 
land and Zealand, besides, require a consider- 
able expeuM even to preserve their existence, 
or to prevent their being swallowed up by the 
•ea, which must have contributed to increase 
coosidetably the load of taxes in those two 
provinces. Tlie republican form of govern- 
ment seems to be the principal support of the 
pr ese nt grandeur of Holland. The owners 
of great capitals, the great mercantile fiuni- 
lies, have generally either some direct share, or 
some indirect influence, in the administration 
of that govenmient. For the sake of the re- 
spect and authority which they derive from 
this situation, they are willing to live in a 
country where their capital, if they employ it 
themselves, will bring them less profit, and if 
they lend it to another, less interest; and 
where the very moderate revenue which they 
can draw from it will purchase less of the 
necessaries and conveniencies of life than in 
any other part of Europe. The residence of 
such wealthy people necessarily keeps alive, 
in spite of all disadvantages, a certain degree 
of industry in tlie country. Any public nla- 
mity which should destroy the republican 
form of government, which should throw the 
whole administration into the hands of nobles 
and of soldiers, which should annihilate alto- 
gether the importance of those wealthy mer- 
chants, would soon render it disagreeable to 
them to live in a country where they were no 
longer likely to be much respected, lliey 
would remove both their residence and their 
capital to some other country, and the in- 
dustry and commerce of Holland would soon 
follow the capitals which supported them. 
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In that rude sUte of society which precedes 
the extension of commerce and the improve- 
ment of manufactures ; when those expensive 
luxuries, which commerce and manufactures 
can alone introduce, are altogether unknown ; 
the person who possesses a large revenue, I 
have endeavoured to show in the third book 
of this Inquiry, can spend or enjoy thai reve- 
nue in no other way than by maintaining 



nearly as many people as It can maintain. A 
large revenue may at all times be said to con- 
sist in the command of a large quantity of 
the necessaries of life. In that rude sUte of 
things, it is commonly paid in a large qnan- 
tity of those necessaries, in the materials of 
plain food and coarse clothing, in corn and 
cattle, in wool and raw hides. When neither 
commerce nor manufactures furnish any thing 
for which the owner can exchange the greater 
part of those materials which are over and 
above his own consumption, he can do no- 
thing with the surplus, but feed and clothe 
nearly as many people as it will feed and clothe. 
A hospitality in which there is no luxury, and a 
liberality in which there is no ostentation, 
occasion, in this situation of things, the prio. 
cipal expenses of the rich and the gi«at. 
But these I have likewise endeavoured to 
show, in the same book, are expenses by which 
people are not very apt to ruin themselves. 
There is not, perhaps, any selfish pleasure so 
frivolous, of which the pursuit has not some- 
times ruined even sensible men. A passion 
for cock-fighting has ruined many. But the 
instances, I believe^ are not very numerous, of 
people who have been ruined by a hospitality 
or liberality of this kind ; though the hospi- 
Ulity of luxury, and the liberality of ostenu. 
tion have ruined many. Among our feudal 
ancestors, the long time during which estates 
used to continue in the same family, sufll^* 
ciently demonstrates the general disposittor. 
of people to live within their income. Though 
the rustic hospitality, constantly exercised by 
the great landholdcn, may not, to us in the 
present tines, seem consistent with that or. 
der which we are apt to consider as insepar 
ably connected vrith good economy; yet w* 
must certainly allow them to have been at 
least so far frugal, as not commonly to have 
spent their whole income. A part of their 
wool and raw hides, they had generally an 
opportunity of selling for money. Some part 
of this money, perhaps, they spent in pur- 
chasing the few objects of vanity and luxury, 
with which the circumstances of the times 
could furnish them ; but some part of it they 
seem commonly to have hoarded. They 
could not well, indeed, do any thing else but 
hoard whatever money they aaved. To trade, 
was disgraceful to a gentlenum ; and to lend 
money at interest, which at that time was 
considered as usury, and prohibited by law, 
would have been still naore so. In those 
times of violence and disorder, besides, it 
was convenient to have a hoard of money at 
hand, that in case they should be driven IVom 
their own home^ they might have something 
of known value to carry with them to some 
pboe of safety. The same violence which 
made it convenient to hoard, made it equally 
convenient to conceal the hoard. The f^ 
quency of treasure-trove, or of treasure found, 
of which no owner was known, sufllciently 
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deixionitrites die frequency, in those times, 
both of homrding and of concealing the hoard. 
Treasure-troTe was then coniddered as an im- 
portant branch of the roTenue of the sove- 
reign. All the treasure-trove of the king- 
dom would scarce, perhaps, in the present 
times, make an important branch of the re- 
venue of a private gentleman of a good 

Hie same disposition, to save and to hoard, 
prevailed in the sovereign, as well as in the 
subjects. Among nations, to whom com- 
merce and manufactures are little known, the 
sovereign, it has already been observed in the 
fourth book, is in a situation which naturally 
disposes him to the parsimony requisite for 
accumulation. In that situation, the expense, 
even of a sovereign, cannot be directed by 
that vanity which delights in the gaudy finery 
of a court. The ignorance of the times af. 
fords but few of the trinkets in which that 
finery consists. Standing armies are not 
then necessary ; so that tlie expense, even of 
a sovereign, like that of any otlier great lord, 
can be employed in scarce any thing but 
bounty to his tenants, and hospitality to his 
retainers. But bounty and hospitality very 
seldom lead to extravagance ; though vanity 
almost always does. All the ancient sove^ 
reigns of Europe, accordingly, it has already 
been observed, had treasures. Every Tartar 
chief, in the present times, is said to have 
one. 

In a commercial country, abounding with 
every sort of expensive luxury, the sovereign, 
in the same maimer as almost all the great 
proprietors in his dominions, naturally spends 
a great part of his revenue in purchasing 
those luxuries. His own and the neighbour- 
ing countries supply him abundantly with all 
the costly trinkets which compose the splen- 
did, but insignificant, pageantry of a courL 
For the sake of an inferior pageantry of the 
same kind, his nobles dismiss their retainers, 
make their tenants independent, and become 
gradually themselves as insignificant as the 
greater part of the wealthy burghers in his 
dominions. The same frivolous passions, 
which influence their conduct, influence his. 
How can it be supposed that he should be 
the only rich roan in his dominions 'who is in- 
sensible to pleasures of this kind ? If he does 
not, what he is very likely to do, spend upon 
tliose pleasures so great a part of his revenue 
as to debilitate very much the defensive power 
of tlie state, it cannot well be expected that 
he should not spend upon them all that part 
of it which is over and above what is neces- 
sary for supporting that defensive power. 
His ordinary expense becomes equal to his 
ordinary revenue, and it is well if it does not 
frequently exceed it Hie amassing of trea* 
sure can no longer be expected ; and when 
extraordinary exigencies require extraordinary 
expenses, he must necessarily call upon his 
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ibjccU for an extraordinary aid. Tbc pnv 
sent and the late king of Prussia are the only 
great princes of Europe, who, since the death 
of Henry IV. of France, in 1610, are sop- 
posed to have amassed any considenble trea- 
sure. The parsimony which leads to aoco. 
mulatioo has become almost aa rare in repub> 
lican as in monarchical governments. The 
Italian republics, the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, are all in debt. Tbe canton of 
Berne is the single republic in Europe which 
has amassed any considenble treasure. Tbe 
other Swiss republics have not. Tbe taste for 
some sort of pageantry, for splendid buildingi, 
at least, and other public ornaments, irequent- 
ly prevails as much in the apparently sobtf 
senate4iouse of a little republic, as in the 
dissipated court of the greatest king. 

The want of parsimony, in tirac of peace, 
imposes the necessity of contracting debt in 
time of war. When war comes, there is no 
money in the treasury, but what is Deoessary 
for carrying on the ordinary expense of thr 
peace establishment. In war, an esMbltih 
ment of three or four times that expense be- 
comes necessary for the defence of the state ; 
and consequently, a revenue three or four 
times greater tlian the peace revenue. Sup- 
posing that the sovereign should have, what 
be scarce ever has, the immediate means of 
augmenting his revenue in pruportion to tbe 
augmentation of his expense; yet still the 
produce of the taxes, fron. which this increase 
of revenue must be drawn, will not begin to 
come into the treasury, till perbapa ten or 
twelve months after they are imposed. But 
the moment in which war begins, or raiher 
the moment in which it appears likely to he* 
gin, the army must be augmented, tbe fleet 
must be fitted out, the garrisoned towns must 
be put into a posture of defence; that army, 
that fleet, those garrisoned towns, must be 
furnished witli amis, ammunition, and prori. 
sions. An immediate and great expense 
must be incurred in that moment of ininie> 
diate danger, wliich will not wait for the gra- 
dual and slow returns of the new taxe&. In 
this exigency, government can have no other 
resource but in borrowing. 

The same commercial state of society w Inch, 
by the operation of moral causes, biin^rs gD> 
vemment in this manner into the necessity of 
borrowing, produces in the subjects both an 
ability and an inclination to lend. If it coo:- 
monly brings along with it the neceauty of 
borrowing, it likewise brings with it the Csd- 
lity of doing so. 

A country abounding with merchants and 
manufacturers, necessarily abounds with a set 
of people through whose hands, not only thai 
own capitals, but the capitals of all those who 
either lend them money, or trust tbem with 
goods, pass as frequently, or more frequently, 
than the revenue of a private man, wfau, 
without trade or business, lives upon hK n»- 
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n*nae, passes through !iia liands. Hie reve- ! 
nue of such a man can regularly pass through 
lu» hands only once in a year. But the whole 
amount of the capital and credit of a mer- 
chant, who deals in a trade of which the re- 
turns are very quick, may sometimes pass 
tiirougfa his hands two, three, or four times in 
a year. A country abounding with merchants 
and manufacturers, therefore, necessarily a- 
iMunds with a set of people, who have it at 
all times in their power to advance, if they 
chuse to do 80» a very large sum of money to 
government. Hence the ability in the sub- 
jects of a commercial state to lend. 

Commerce and manufactures can seldom 
flourish long in any state which does not en- 
joy a regular administration of justice ; in 
which the people do not feel themselves secure 
in the possession of tlieir property ; in which 
the faith of contracts is not supported by law ; 
and in which the authority of the state is not 
supposed to be regularly employed in enforc- 
ing the payment of debts from all those who 
are able to pay. Commerce and nutnufac- 
tures, in short, can seldom flourish in any 
state, in which there is not a certain degree of 
confidence In tlie justice of government. Tlie 
same confidence which disposes great mer- 
chanU and manufacturers upon ordinary oc- 
casions, to trust their property to the protec- 
tion of a particular government, disposes them, 
upon extraordinary occasions, to trust that go- 
vemment with the use of their property. By 
lending money to government, they do not 
even for a moment diminish their ability to 
carry on their trade and manufactures; on 
the contrary, they commonly augment it. The 
necessities of the state render government, 
upon most occasions willing to borrow upon 
terms extremely advantageous to the lender. 
The security which it grants to the original 
creditor, is made transfmble to any other cre- 
ditor ; and from the universal confidence in 
the justice of tlie sUte, generally sells in the 
market for more than was originally paid for 
it. The merchant or monied man makes 
money by lending money to government, and 
instead of diminishing, increases his trading 
ca piuL He general ly considers it as a favour, 
thtfivfore, when tlie administration admiu him 
to a share in the first subscription for a new 
loan. Hence the inclination or willingness 
in the subjects of a commercial state to lend. 
The government of such a state is very apt 
to repose itself upon this ability and willing. 
nen of its subjecu to lend it their money on 
extraordinary occasions. It foresees the faci- 
lity of borrowing, and therefore dispenses it- 
self from the duty of saving. 

In a rude sUte of society, there are no great 
mercantile or manufacturing capitals. The 
individuals, who hoard whatever money they 
can save, and who conceal their hoard, do so 
from a distrust of the justice of government ; 
from a fear, that if it was known that they had 
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a hoard, and where that hoard was to be found, 
they would quickly be plundered. In such a 
state of things, few people would be able, and 
nobody would be willing to lend their money 
to government on extraordinary exigencies. 
The sovereign feeb that he must provide for 
such exigencies by saving, because he foresees 
the absolute impossibility of borrowing. Tliis 
foresight increases still further his natural dis- 
position to save. 

The progress of the enormous debts which 
at present oppress, and will in the long-run 
probably ruin, all the great nations of Europe^ 
has been pretty uniform. Nations, like pri- 
vate men, have generally begun to borrow 
upon what m y be called personal credit, 
without assigning or mortgaging any particu- 
lar fund for tlie payment of the debt ; and 
when this resource has failed them, tliey have 
gone on to borrow upon assignments or mort- 
gages of particular funds. 

What is called the unfunded debt of Great 
Britain, is contracted in the former of those 
two ways. It consists partly in a debt which 
bean, or is supposed to bear, no interest, and 
which resembles the debu that a private man 
contracts upon account ; and partly in a debt 
which bears interest, and which resembles 
what a private man contracts upon his bill or 
promissory-note. The debts which are due, 
either for extraordinary services, or for ser- 
vices either not provided for, or not paid at 
the time when they are performed ; part of 
the exlraordinaries of the army, navy, and or- 
dnance, the arrears of subsidies to foreign 
princes, those of seamen's wages, &c. usually 
constitute a debt of the first kind. Navy and 
exchequer bills, which are issued sometimes 
in payment of a part of such debts, and some- 
times for other purposes, constitute a debt of 
the second kind ; exchequer bills bearing in- 
terest from the day on which they are issued, 
and navy bills six months after they are issu- 
ed. The bank of England, either by volun- 
tarily discounting those bills at their current 
value, or by agreeing with government for 
certain considerations to circulate exchequer 
bills, that is, to receive them at pv, paying 
the interest which happens to be%ie upon 
them, keeps up their value, and facilitates 
thdr circulation, and thereby frequently en- 
ables government to contract a very large debt 
of this kind. In France, where there is no 
bank, the state bills (billets d*eut«) have 
sometimes sold at sixty and seventy per cent, 
discount. During the great recoinage in 
king William's time, when the bank of Eng- 
land thought proper to put a stop to its usual 
transactions, exchequer bills and tallies are 
said to have sold from twenty-five to sixty per 
cenu discount; owing partly, no doubt, to 
the supposed instability of the new govem- 

• See Esaaami dee Rcflcedons PMltXpni ear to fV 
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ment establislied by the Revolution, but part- > accumulated into one genetal fund. The de> 



ly, too, to the want of the support of the bank 
of England. 

When this resource is exhausted, and it be- 
comes necessary, in order to raise money, to 
assign or mortgage some particular branch of 
die public revenue for the payment of the 
debt, government has, upon different occa- 
sions, done this in two diSerent ways. Some- 
times it has made tliis assignment or mortgage 
for a short period of time only, a year, or a 
few years, for example; and sometimes for 
perpetuity. In the one case, the fund was 
supposed sufficient to pay, within the limited 
time, both principal and interest of the money 
borrowed. In the other, it was supposed suf- 
ticient to pay the interest only, or a perpetual 
annuity equivalent to the interest, government 
being at liberty to redeem, at any time, this 
annuity, upon paying back the principal sum 
borrowed. When money was raised in the 
one way, it was said to be raised by antidpa^ 
tion ; when in the other, by perpetual fund- 
ing, or, more shortly, by funding. 

In Great Britain, the annual land and malt 
taxes are regularly anticipated every year, by 
virtue of a borrowing clause constantly insert- 
ed into the acts which impose them. The 
Imnk of England generally advances at an 
interest, which, since the Revolution, has vari- 
ed from eight to three per cent., the sums of 
which tliose taxes are granted, and receives 
payment as their produce gradually comes in. 
If there is a deficiency, which there always is, 
it is provided for in the supplies of the ensu- 
ing year. The only considerable branch of 
the public revenue which yet remains unmort- 
gaged, is thus regularly spent before it comes 
in. Like an improvident spendthrift, whose 
pressing occasions will not allow him to wait 
for the regular payment of his revenue, the 
state 16 in the constant practice of borrowing 
of its own factors and agents, and of paying 
interest for the use of its own money. 

In the reign of king William, and during 
a great part of that of queen Anne, before 
we had become so familiar as we are now 
with the practice of perpetual funding, the 
greater part of the new taxes were imposed 
but for a short period of time (for four, five, 
six, or seven years only), and a great part of 
the grants of every year consisted in loans upon 
anticipations of the produce of those taxes. 
The produce being frequently insufficient for 
paying, within the limited term, the principal 
and interest of the money borrowed, deficien- 
cies arose ; to make good which, it became 
necessary to prolong the term. 

In 1697, by Uie 8th of William IIL, c. 20, 
the deficiencies of several taxes were charged 
upon what was then called the first general 
mortgage or fund, consisting of a prolongation 
to the first of August 1706, of several different 
uxes, whicti would have expired within a 
slitter tenoy and of which the prtiduce was 



ficiencies charged upon this (volongcd term *. 
mounted to L. 5, 160,459: 14: 9|. 

In 1701, those duties, with some othm, 
were still further prolonged, for the like pur- 
poses, tin the first of August 1710, and wen 
called the second general mortgage or fand. 
The deficiencies charged upon it amounted to 
L.2,055,999:7:ll|. 

In 1707, those duties were still further pro- 
longed, as a fund for new loons, to the first ci 
August 1712, and were called the third gerw. 
ral mortgage or fund. Hie sum borrowed 
upon it was L. 983,254 : II : 9^. 

In 1708, those duties were all (except ±e 
old subsidy of tonnage and poundage, of 
which one moiety only was made a part of tlk» 
fund, and a duty upon the impoitation of 
Scotch linen, which had been taken off by tLr 
articles of union) still further continued, as t 
fund for new loans, to the first of Augua 
1714, and were called the fourth general 
mortgage or fund. The sum borrowed upon 
it was L. 925, 176: 9: 2i. 

In 1 709, those duties were all (except the old 
subsidy of tonnage and poundage, which was 
now left out of this fund altogether) still further 
continued, for the same purpose, to tbe first of 
August 1716, and were called the fifth gene- 
ral mortgage or fund. Tbe sum banow%d 
upon it was L. 922,029 : 68. 

In 1710, those duties were again prolcmwrd 
to the first of August 1720, and were called 
the sixth general mortgage or fund. Tbe sum 
borrowed upon it was L. 1,296,552 : 9 : 1 If. 

In 1711, the same duties (which at tfaif 
time were thus subject to four different anti- 
cipations), together with several others, wen 
continued for ever, and made a fund for pay- 
ing the interest of the capital of the Souff»-we 
company, which had that year advanced Ui 
government, for paying debts, and making 
good deficiencies, the sum of L. 9*177,957 
15:4, the greatest loan which ax that tizw 
had ever been made. 

Before this period, die prindpal, ao fiu-a^ 1 
have been able to observe, the only taxes, wbicit. 
in order to pay the interest of a debt, had 
been imposed for perpetuity, were thow far 
paying the interest of the money which had 
been advanced to government by tbe bank and 
East- India company, and of what it was ex- 
pected would be advanced, but which «is 
never advanced, by a projected land bank. 
The bank fund at this time amounted to 
L.S,375,027 : 17 . lO.U for whidi was paid «s 
annuity or interest of L. 206,501 : 13 : 5. The 
East-India fund amounted to L.S,2OO,C0a 
for which was paid an annui^ or interest d 
L. 160,000; the bank fund being at six per 
cent., the East-India fiuid at five per ccoi. 
interest. 

In 1715, by the first of George L, c 12, 
the different taxes which had been mortgaged 
for paying the bank annuity, together wnk 
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several others, which, by this act, were like- 
wise rendered perpetual, were accumulated 
into one common fund, called the aggregate 
fund, which was charged not only with the 
payment of the bank annuity, but with seve^ 
tal other annuities and burdens of diflerent 
.kinds. This fund was afterwards augmented 
by tbe third of George I., c. 8., and by the 
fifth of George I., c. 3, and the different du- 
ties which were then added to it were like- 
wise rendered perpetual. 

In 1717, by thetliird of George I., c. 7, 
several other taxes were rendered perpetual, 
and accumulated into another common fund, 
called the general fund, for the payment of 
certain annuities, amounting in the whole to 
L.724,849:6: lOj. 

In consequence of those different acts, the 
greater part of the taxes, which before had 
been anticipated only for a short term of years 
were rendered perpetual, as a fund for paying, 
not the capital, but the interest only, of the 
money which had been borrowed upon them 
by different successive anticipations. 

Had money never been raised but by anti- 
cipation, the course of a few years would have 
liberated the publie revenue, without any 
other attention of government besides that of 
not overloading the fund, by charging it with 
more debt than it could pay within the li- 
mited term, and not of anticipating a second 
time before the expiration of the first antici- 
pation. But the greater part of European 
governments have been incapable of those at- 
tentions. They have frequently overloaded 
the fund, even upon the first anticipation ; 
and when this happened not to be the case, 
they have generally taken care to overload it, 
by anticipating a second and a third time, 
before the expiration of the first anticipation. 
The fund becoming in this manner altogether 
insufficient for paying both principal and inter- 
est of the money borrowed upon it, it became 
necessary to charge it with the interest only, 
or a per|>ctual annuity equal to the interest ; 
and such improvident anticipations necessarily 
gave birth to the more ruinous practice of 
perpetual funding. But though this practice 
necessarily puts off tbe liberation of the pub- 
lic revenue from a fixed period, to one so in- 
definite that it is not very likely ever to arrive ; 
yet, as a greater sum can, in all cases, be 
rai!>ed by this new practice than by the old 
one of anticipation, the former, when men 
have once become familiar with it, has, in the 
great exigencies of the state, been universally 
*,}refeTred to the latter. To relieve the present 
exigency, is always the object which princi- 
pally interests those immediately concerned in 
tlte administration of pablic aff&irs. The future 
liberation of the public revenue they leave to 
tlie care of posterity. 

During the reign of queen Anne, the mar- 
ket rate of interest liad fallen fVom six to five 
l>er cent. : And, in the twelfth year of her 
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reign, five per cent was declared to be the 
highest rate which could lawfully be taken for 
money borrowed upon private security. Soon 
afler the greater part of the temporary taxes 
of Great Britain had been rendered perpetual, 
and distributed into tlie aggregate. South-sea, 
and general funds, the creditors of the public, 
like those of private persons, were induced to 
accept of five per cent for the interest of their 
money, which occasioned a saving of one per 
cent, upon the capital of the greater part of 
the debts which had been thus funded for per- 
petuity, or of one-sixth of the greater part of 
the annuities which were paid out of the three 
great funds above mentioned. This saving 
left a considerable surplus in the produce of 
the different taxes which had been accumu- 
lated into those funds, over and above what 
was necessary for paying the annuities which 
were now charged upon them, and laid the 
foundation of what has since been called the 
sinking fund. In 1717, it amounted to 
L.323,434 : 7 ; 7^. In 1727, the interest of 
the greater part of the public debts was still 
further reduced to four per cent ; and, in 
1753 and 1757, to three and a-half, and three 
per cent, which reductions still further aug- 
mented the sinking fund. 

A sinking fund, thbugh instituted for the 
payment of old, facilitates very much the con- 
tracting of new debts. It is a subsidiary fund, 
always at hand, to be mortgaged in aid of any 
other doubtful fimd, upon which money is 
proposed to be raised in any exigency of the 
state. Whether the sinking fund of Great 
Britain has been more frequently applied to the 
one or to other of those two purposes, will 
sufficiently appear by and by. 

Besides those two methods of borrowing, 
by anticipations and by a perpetual funding, 
there are two other methods, which hold a 
sort of middle place between them ; these are, 
that of borrowing upon annuities for terms of 
years, and that of borrowing upon annuities 
for lives. 

During the reigns of king William and 
queen Anne, large sums were frequently 
borrowed upon annuities for terms of yean, 
which were sometimes longer and sometimes 
shorter. In 1693, an act was passed for 
borrowing one million upon an annuity of 
fourteen per cent, or L. 140,000 a-year, for 
sixteen years. In 1691, an act was passed 
for borrowing a million upon annuities for 
lives, upon terms which, in the present times, 
would appear very advantageous; but the 
subscription was not filled up. In the follow, 
ing year, the deficiency was made good, by 
borrowing upon annuities for lives, at four- 
teen per cent or a little more than seven years 
purchase. In 1695, tlie persons who had 
purchased those annuities were allowed to ex- 
change them for others of ninety-MX years, 
upon paying into tlie exchequer sixty-threv 
pounds in the hundred • that is, the difforencu 
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between fottrteen per cent, for life, and four. ' French, are called tontines, fram the name of 
teen percent, for ninety-«z years, was sold for their inTentor. When annuities aiv granted 



sixty-three pounds, or for four and a-half years 
purchase. Such was the supposed instability 



upon separata lires, the death of every indi- 
vidual annuitant disburdens the public n- 



of government, that even thoe terms procured : venue, so £sr as it was affected by his aanttitj. 
few purchasers. In the reign of queen Anne, ■ When annuities are granted upon tontines, the 
money was, upcm different occasions, bonnowed liberation of the public revenue does not 
both upon annuities for lives, and upon an- 1 commence till the death of all the annnitaacs 
nuities for terms of thirty-two, of eighty-nine, < comprehended in one lot, which mmj souk- 
ofninety-eight, and of ninety-nine years. In times consist of twenty or thirty pcnoos, 
1719, the proprietors of the annuities for! of whom the survivors succeed to Che aa- 
thirty-two years were induced to accept, in | nuities of all those who die before then; 
lieu of them. South-sea stock to the amount the last survivor succeeding to the annuities of 
of eleven and a4ialf years purchase of the an- the whole lot. Upon the same revenue, woan 
nuities, together with an additional quantity | money can always be raised by tontines tfaaa 
of stock, equal to the arrears which happened . by annuities for separate lives. An annuitv, 
then to be due upon them. In 1720, the with a right of survivorship, is really worth 
greater part of the other annuities for terms more than an equal annuity for a separate life : 
of years, both long and short, were sub- and, from the confidence which every nan 
scribed into the same fund. The long an- 1 naturally has in his own good fortune, the 
nuities, at that time, amounted to L. 666, 821 : ' principle upon which is founded the 
8: SV a-year. On the 5th of January 1775, 
the remainder of them, or what was not sub- 
scribed at that time, amounted only to 

L.]36,45S: 12: 8. 

During the two wars which b^an in 17S9 
and in 1755, little money was borrowed, either 

upon annuities for terms of years, or upon 

those for lives. An annuity for ninety-eight 
or ninety-nine years, however, is worth nearly 

as much as a perpetuity, and iJiould therefore, 

one might think, be a fund for borrowing 

nearly as much. But those who, in order to 

make family settlements, and to provide for 

remote futurity, buy into the public stocks, 

would not care to purchase into one of which 

the value was continually diminishing; and such 

people make a very considerable proportion, 

both of the proprietors and purchasers of stock, 

An annuity for a long term of years, there- 
fore, though its intrinsic value may be very 

nearly the same with that of a perpetual an- 

nuity, will not find nearly the same number 

of purchasers. The subscribers to a new loan, 

who mean generally to sell their subscription 

as soon as possible, prefer greatly a perpetual 

annuity, redeemable by parliament, to an ir- 
redeemable annuity, for a long term of years, 

of only equal amounL The value of the for- 
mer may be supposed always the same, or 

very nearly the same ; and it makes, there- 
fore, a more convenient transferable stock than 

the latter. 

During the two Jaat-mentioned wars, an- 
nuities, either for terms of years or for lives, 

were seldtim granted, but as premiums to the 

subscribers of a nei% loan, over and above the 

redeemable annuity or interest, upon the credit 

of which the loan was supposed to be made. 

They were granted, not as th» proper fund 

upon which the money was boiif«n«d, but as 

an additional encouragement to tiie lender. 
Annuities for lives have occasionally been 

gruntixl in two different ways ; either upon se- 

paraie lives, or upon lots of lives, which, in 



of all lotteries, such an annuity generally stIa 
for something more than it is worth. In 
countries where it is usual for government to 
raise money by granting annuities^ tontin«s 
are, upon this account, generally prdcrred to 
annuities for separate lives. The expedieot 
which will raise most money, is almost always 
preferred to that which is likdy to bring about, 
in the speediest manner, the libciation of the 
public revenue. 

In France, a much greater proportion of the 
public debts consists in annuities for Vtrr% 
than in England. According to a memoir 
presented by the parliament of Boufdcaux to 
the king, in 1764^ the whole public debt of 
FVance is estimated at twenty-fonr hundred 
millions of livres ; of which the capital, for 
which annuities for lives had been granted, is 
supposed to amount to three hundred mii- 
lions, the eighth part of the whole poblic 
debt. Tlie annuities themselves are oomputHi 
to amount to thirty millions a.year, the fourth 
part of one hundred and twenty milUoos, the 
supposed interest of thtt whole debt. These 
estimations, I know very well, «e not exart ; 
but having been presented by so very respect- 
able a body as approximations to the tmth, 
they may, I apprehend, be considered as such. 
It b not the difl*erent degrees of anxietr in 
the two governments of France and £ng* 
land for the liberation of the public revenue, 
which occasions this difference in their respec- 
tive modes of borrowing ; it arises ahogciber 
from the different views and interests of the 
lenders. 

In England, the seat of gov e rn m ent han^ 
in the greatest mercantile city in the world, 
the merchants arc generally the people who 
advance money to government. By adTsn> 
cing it, they do not mean to diminish, but, 
on the contrary, to increase tbttr mercantile 
capitals; and unless they expected to srll, 
with some profit, their share in the suhiotp. 
tion for a new loan, they never would sut^ 
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scribe. But if, by adTancing their money, 
Utcy were to purchase, instead of perpetual an- 
nuities, annuities for lives only, whether their 
own or those of other people, they would not 
always be so likely to sell them with a profit. 
Annuities upon their own lives they would 
always sell with loss ; because no man will 
l^ve for an annuity upon the life of another, 
whose age and sute of health are nearly the 
same with his own, the same price which he 
would give for one upon his own. An an- 
nuity upon the life of a third person, indeed, 
is no doubt, of equal value to the buyer and 
the seller ; but its real value begins to dimi- 
nish from the moment it is granted, and con- 
tinues to do so, more and more, as long as it 
subsists. It can never, therefore, make so 
convenient a transferable stock as a perpe- 
tual annuity, of which the real value may be 
supposed always the same, or very nearly the 
same. 

In France, the seat of government not be- 
ing in a great mercantile city, merdumts do 
not make so great a proportion of the people 
who advance money to government. The 
people concerned in the finances, the farmers- 
general, the receivers of the taxes which are 
not in farm, the court-bankers, &c. make the 
greater part of those who advance their money 
in all public exigencies. Such people are 
commonly men of mean birth, but of great 
wealth, and frequently of great pride, lliey 
are too proud to noarry their equals, and wo- 
men of quality disdain to marry them. They 
frequently resolve, therefore, to live bache- 
lors; and having neither any families of their 
own, nor much regard for those of their rela- 
tions whom they are not always very fond of 
acknowledging, they desire only to live in 
splendour during their own tims uid are not 
unwilling that their fortune should end with 
themselves, llie number of rich people, be- 
sideH, who are either averse to marry, or whose 
condition of life renders it either improper or 
inconvenient for them to do so, is much greater 
in France than in England. To such peo- 
ple, who have little or no care for posterity, 
nothing can be more convenient than to ex- 
rJiange their capital for a revenue, which is to 
list just as long, and no longer, than they 
wish it to do. 

The ordinary expense of the greater part 
of modern governments in time of p eace , be- 
ing equal, or nearly equal, to thur ordinary 
revenue, when war comes they are both un- 
willing and unable to increase their revenue 
in proportion to the increase of their expense. 
They are unwilling, for fear of offending the 
people, who, by so great and so sudden an 
increase of Uxes would soon be disgusted 
w-iib the war ; and they are unable, from not 
well knowing what Uxes would be sufficient 
to produce the revenue wanted. Tlie facility 
of borrowing delivers them from the embar- 
roMraent which this fear and inability would 
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otherwise occasion. By means of borrowing, 
they are enabled, with a very moderate in- 
crease of taxes to raise, from year to year, 
money sufficient for carrying on the war; 
and by the practice of perpetual funding, they 
are enabled, with the smallest possible increase 
of taxes to raise annually the largest possible 
sum of money. In great empires the people 
who live in the capital, and in the provinces 
remote from the scene of action, feel, many 
of them, scarce any inconveniency from the 
war, but enjoy, at their ease, the amusement 
of reading in the newspapers the exploits of 
their own fleets and armies. To them this 
amusement compensates the small difference 
between the taxes which they pay on account 
of the war, and those which they had been 
accustomed to pay in time of peace. They 
are commonly dissatisfied with the return of 
peace, which puts an end to their amuse- 
ment, and to a thousand visionary hopes of 
conquest and national glory, from a longer 
continuance of the war. 

The return of peace, indeed, seldom relieves 
them from the grester part of the taxes im- 
posed during the war. These are mortgaged 
for the interest of the debt contracted, in or- 
der to carry it on. If, over and above paying 
the interest of this debt, and defraying the 
ordinary expense of government, the old re- 
venus together with the new taxes produce 
some surplus revenue, it may, perhaps be 
converted into a sinking fund for paying off 
the debt But, in the first placs this sinking 
fund, even supposing it should be applied to 
no other purpose, is generally altogether ina~ 
dequate for paying, in the course of any pe- 
riod during which it can reasonably be ex- 
pected that peace should continus the whole 
debt contracted during the war ; and, in the 
second place, tliis fund is almost always ap- 
plied to other purposes. 

The new taxes were imposed for the sole 
purpose of paying the interest of tlie money 
borrowed upon them. If they produce more, 
it is generally something which was neither 
intended nor expected, and is tlierefore, sel- 
dom very considerable. Sinking funds have 
generally arisen, not to much from any sur. 
plus of the taxes which was over and above 
what was necessary for paying the interest or 
annuity origin^illy charged upon them, as 
from a ^ul:sequent reduction of that interest ; 
that of Holland in 1655, and tlist of the ec 
desiastical sUte in 1685, were both formed in 
this manner. Hence the usual insufficiency 
of such funds. 

During the most profound peace, various 
events occur, which require an extraordinary 
expense ; and government finds it always more 
convenient to defray this expense by misap- 
plying the sinking fund, than by imposing a 
new tax. Every new tax is immediatdv felt 
more or less by the people. I^. occasions al 
ways some murmur, and meets with some 
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oppoaUoD. Tlv more teics vamy haTe been 
multiplied, the higbcr tiiey may hwre been 
niied upon every different Bubject of tmxa* 
tion ; the more loudly the people complain 
of every new tax, tbe more difficult it be- 
comes, too, either to find oat new subjects of 
taxation, or to raise much higher the taxes al- 
ready imposed upon the old. A momentary 
suspension of the payment of debt is not im- 
mediately fete by the people, and occasions 
neither murmur nor complaint. To bonrow 
of the sinking fund is always an obvious and 
easy expedient for getting out of the present 
difficulty. Tbe more the public debts nuy 
have been accumulated, the more necessary it 
may have become to study to reduce them ; 
the more dangerous, the more ruinous it may 
be to misaapply any part of the sinking fund ; 
the leas likely is the public debt to be reduced 
to any considerable degree, the more likely, 
the more certainly, is the sinking fund to be 
misapplied towards defraying all the extraor. 
dinary expenses which occur in time of peace. 
When a nation is already overburdened with 
taxes, nothing but the necessities of a new 
war, nothing but faither the animosity of na- 
tional vengeance, or the anxiety for national 
security, can induce the people to submit, 
with tolerable patience, to a new tax. Hence 
the usual misapplication of tbe sinking fund. 

In Great Britain, from the time that we 
had first recourse to the ruinous expedient of 
perpetual funding, the rpduction of the puh- 
lie debt, in time of peace, has never borne 
any proportion tp its accumulation in time of 
war. It was in the war which began in 1668, 
and was concluded by the treaty of Ryswick, 
in 1697, that the foundation of the present 
enormous debt of Great Britain was first 
bud. 

On the 31st of December 1697, the pub- 
lic debts of Great Britain, funded and un- 
funded, amounted to L.S1,515,742: IS: 8|, 
A great part of those debts had been con- 
tf«cted upon short anticipations, and some 
part upon annuities for lives; so that, before 
the 3 1st of December 1701, in less than four 
years, there had partly been paid off*, and 
partly reverted to the public, the sum of 
L.5,121,041 ; 12 : Oj; a greater reduction 
of the public debt than has ever since been 
brought about in so short a period of time. 
The remaining debt, therefore, amounted only 
to L. 16,394,701: 1: 7^. 

In the war which began in 1702, and which 
was concluded by the treaty of Utrecht, the 
public debts were still more accumulated. On 
the 31st of December 1714, they amounted to 
L.53,681,076 : 5 : 6,^,. The subscription in- 
to tbe South-sea fund, of the short and long 
annuities, increased the capital of the public 
debt; so that, on the 31st of December 1722, 
it amounted to L. 55,282,978 : 1 : Sf- "Die re- 
duction of the debt began in 1 723, and went 
on «o slowly, that, on Uie Slst of December 



1739, during s even te en v-^an of 
peace, ffie whole sum paid off w«s m> man 
than L.8,SS8,S54. 17: 11^^, the capital of 
the public debt, at that time, amoantiag is 
L. 46,954,623 : 3 : 4^^. 

The Spanish war, which began in 17S9I, aad 
the French war which soon followed it, occa- 
sioned a further increase of the dete, wtteh, 
on the Slst of December 1748, afVcr the «ir 
had been concluded by the treaty of Aix4s- 
Chapdle, amounted to L. 78,293,3 13:1:10}. 
Tbe most profound peMse, of 17 y«an conti- 
nuance, had taken no more than lle,S28,S54. 
17: llj from it. A war, of lees than nae 
yean continuance, added L.S1,SS8,689^ 18: 
6| to iu* 

During tbe administratioB of Mr. Peftam, 
the interest of the public debt was reduced, er 
at least measures wen taken for rcdaciag ii, 
from four to three per cent. ; the sinkini^ 
fund was increased, and some part of the pub. 
lie debt was paid off. In 1755, before the 
breaking out of the late war, tbe funded dAt 
of Great Britain amounted to I..72,S89v6TS. 
On the 5th of January 1763, at tbe 
sion of the peace, the funded debt i 
to L.122,603,33€:8:Sf The 
debt has been stated at L. 13,927,599: 2: 2. 
But the expense occasioned by tbe war did 
not end with the conclusion of the peare ; so 
that, though on the 5th of January 1764, ffw 
funded dd>t was increased (partly by a w 
loan, and partly by funding a part of ibc 
unfunded debt) to L.129rS86,789: 10: Ij. 
there still remained (acoonling to the very 
well informed author of ConsidetBtions on tbe 
Trade and Finances of Great Britain) an on- 
funded debt, which was brought to account m 
that and the following yew, of 1^.9,975,017, 
12s. 2i|d. In 1764, therefore, the public 
debt of Great Britain, funded and unfunded 
together, amounted, according to thb author, 
to L. 139,561,807 : 2: 4. Tbe annnilies for 
lives, too, which had been granted as pr^ 
miums to the subscriben to the new losns ia 
1757, estimated at fourteen yean 
were valued at L. 472,500 ; and the i 
for long terms of years, granted as \ 
likewise, in 1761 and 1762, 
twenty-seven years aad a-half | 
valued at L. 6,826,875. During a peace of 
about seven years continuance, the pradcat 
and truly patriotic administratioB of Mr. Pel. 
bam was not able to pay off* an old debt of si 
millions. During a war of nearl j the ssbm 
continuance, a new debt of asoee than setei i- 
five millions was contracted. 

On the 5th of January 1 775, the funded 6iH 
of Great Britain amounted to L. 124.996,0^ 
Is. 6-4d. The unfunded, exclusive of a lar^ 
dviUlistdebt, to L. 4, 150,236 : 3 : 1 1 f Bcfb 
together, to L. 129,146,322 : 5 : 6. Accor£*g 

« S« Jama P{pstlethwaUc*« HiAorjot the V^J^ 
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to this -scoount, the whole debt paid off, dur- 
ing eleven Yean of profound peace, amount- 
ed only to L. 10,415,476 : 16 : 9 j. Even this 
email reduction of debt, however, has not 
betm all made from the lavings out of the or- 
dinary revenue of the itate. Several extra- 
Dcouj rams, altogether independent of that 
ovdinary revenue, have contributed towards 
it. Amongst these we may reckon an addi- 
tion«l shilling in the pound land tax, for three 
years; the two millions received from the 
East- India company, as indemnification for 
their territorial acquisitions ; and the one hun- 
dred and ten thousand pounds received from 
the bank for the renewal of dteir charter. To 
these must be added several other sums, which, 
as they arose out of the late war, ought per- 
haps to be considered as deductions from the 
expenses of it. Tlie principal are. 

The produce of French 

prises L.690,449 18 9 

Composition for French 

prisoners 670,000 O 

What has been received 

Atmi the sale of the 

ceded islands 95,500 O 



Total, L. 1,455,949 18 9 



If we add to thu sum the balance of the earl 
of Chatham's and Mr. Calcraft's accounts, 
and other army savings of the same kind, to- 
gether with what has been received from the 
bank, the East>India company, and the addi- 
tional shilling in the pound land tax, the 
vriiole must be a good deal more than live 
millions. The debt, therefore^ which, since 
the peace, has been paid out of the sivings 
from the ordinary revenue of the state, has 
not, one year with another, amounted to half 
a million a-year. The sinking fund has, no 
doubt, been considerably augmented since the 
peace, by the debt which had been paid off, 
by the reduction of the redeemable four per 
cents to three per cents, and by the annui- 
ties for lives which have fallen in; and, if 
peace were to continue, a million, perhaps, 
might now be annually spared out of it to- 
wards the discharge of the debt Another 
million, accordingly, was paid in the course 
of last year ; but at the same time, a large d- 
vil-list debt was left unpaid, and we are now 
involved in a new war, which, in its progress, 
may prove as ei pensive as any of our former 
wars. * The new debt which will probably be 
contracted before the end of the next cam- 
paign, may, perhaps, be nearly equal to all the 

• It hsf proved more expentive than sny one of »ur 
rormcr wsn, and ha* InvolTcd u« in au additional debt 
of more than one hundred milliont During a pro. 
found prace of eleven ycsn, little mora than ten mil 
llon« or dcM waa paid i during a war of «evra year*, 
mora than one hundred milhonA wa« contracted. 



old debt which has been paid off firom the sav. 
ings out of the ordinary revenue of the state. 
It would be altogether chimerical, therefore, 
to expect that the public debt should ever be 
completely discharged, by any savings which 
are likely to h^ made from that ordinary re. 
venue as it stands at present. 

The public funds of the different indebted 
nations of Europe, particularly those of Eng- 
land, havei, by one author, been represented 
as the accumulation of a great capital, super- 
added to the other capital of the country, by 
means of wbkh its trade is extended, its 
manufactures are multiplied, and its lands 
cultivated and improved, much beyond what 
they could have been by means of that other 
capital only. He does not consider that the 
capital which the first creditors of the public 
advanced to government, was, from the mo- 
ment in which he advanced it, a certain por- 
tion of the annual produce, turned away from 
serving in the function of a capital, to serve 
in tliat of a revenue ; from maintaining pro- 
ductive labourers, to maintain unproductive 
ones, and to be spent and wasted, generally in 
the course of the year, without even the hope 
of any future reproduction. In return for 
the capital which they advanced, they obtain- 
ed, indeed, an annuity of the public funds, in 
most cases, of more than equal value. This 
annuity, no doubt, replaced to them their ca> 
pital, and enabled tliem to carry on their trade 
and btisiness to the same, or, perhaps, to a 
greater extent than before; that is, they were 
enabled, either to borrow of other people a 
new capital, upon the credit of this annuity 
or, by selling it, to get from other people a 
new capital of their own, equal, or superior, to 
that which they had advanced to government. 
This new capital, however, which they in this 
manner either bought or borrowed of other 
people, must have existed in the country be- 
fore^ and must have been employed, as all ca- 
pitals are, in maintaining productive labour. 
When it came into the hands of tliose who 
had advanced their money to government, 

»ugh it was, in some respects, a new capital 
to them, it was not so to the country, but wu 
only a capital withdrawn from certain em- 
ployments, in order to be turned towards 
others. Though it replaced to them what 
they had advanced to government, it did not 
repUce it to the country. Had they not ad- 
vanced this capital to government, there would 
have been in the country two capitals, two 
portions of the annual produce, instead of 
one, employed m maintaining productive la- 
bour. 

When, for defraying the expense of goverit- 
ment, a revenue is raised within the year, 
from the produce of free or unmortgaged 
uxes, a certain portion of the revenue of pri- 
vate people is only turned away from main- 
taining one species of unproductive labour, 
towards maintaining another. Some part of 
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what tfaej p«y in those taxes, might, no doubt, 
have been accumulated into capital, and con- 
sequently employed in maintaining produc- 
tive labour ; but the greater part would pro- 
bably have been spent, and consequently em- 
ployed in maintaining unproductive labour. 
The public eipense, however, when defrayed 
in this manner, no doubt hinders, more or less, 
the further accumulation of new capital ; but 
it does not necessarily occasion the destruc- 
tion of any actually-existing capital. 

\%lien the public expense is defrayed by 
funding, it is defrayed by the annual destruc- 
tion of tome capital which had before existed 
in the country; by the perversion of some 
portion of the annual produce which had be- 
fore been destined for the maintenance of pro- 
ductive labour, towards that of unproductive 
labour. As in this case, however, the taxes 
are lighter than they would have been, had a 
revenue sufficient for defraying the same ex- 
pense been raised within the year ; the private 
revenue of individuals is necessarily less bur- 
dened, and consequently their ability to save 
and accumulate some part of that revenue into 
capiul, is a good deal less impaired. If the 
method of funding destroys more old capital, 
it, at the same time, hinders less the accumu- 
lation or acquisition of new capital, tlian that 
of defraying the public expense by a revenue 
raised within the year. Under the system of 
funding, the frugality and industry of private 
people can more easily repair the breaches 
which the waste and extravagance of govern- 
ment may occasionally make in the general 
capital of the society. 

It is only during the continuance of w 
however, that the system of funding has this 
advantage over the other system. Were the 
expense of war to be defrayed alvrays by a re- 
venue raised within the year, the taxes from 
which that extraordinary revenue was drawn 
would last no longer than the war. llie abi- 
lity of private people to accumulate, though 
less during the war, would have been greater 
during the peace, than under the system of 
funding. War would not necessarily have 
occasioned the destruction of any old capitals, 
and peace would have occasioned the accu- 
mulation of many more new. Wars would, 
in general, be more speedily concluded, and 
less wantonly undertaken. The people feel- 
ing, during continuance of war, the complete 
burden of it, would soon grow wear y of it ; 
and government, in order to humour them, 
would not be under the necessity of carrying 
it on longer than it was necessary to do so. 
The foresight of the heavy and unavoidable 
burdens of war would hinder the people from 
wantonly calling for it when there was no 
real or solid interest to fight for. Hie sea- 
sons d.jnng which the ability of private peo- 
ple to accumulate was somewhat impaired, 
would occur more mrely, and be of shorter 
continuance Those, on the contrary, during 



which that ability was in the highest vi^ooi. 
would be of much longer durarion than they 
can well be under the system of funding. 

When funding, iMsides, has made a oettun 
progress, the multiplication of taxes wbidb it 
brings along with it, sometimes impors as 
much the aUihy of private people to aocomo- 
late, even in time of peace, as the other ^s- 
tem would in time of war. The peace rew- 
nue of Great Britain amounts at present to 
more than ten millions a year. If free and 
unmortgaged, it might be sufficieDt, vrtth pro- 
per management, and vrithoot oootractiBg a 
shilling of new debt, to carry on the nsost vi- 
gorous war. The private revenue of the in- 
habitants of Great Britain is at present as 
much incumbered in time of peace, their abi- 
lity to accumulate is as much impaired, as it 
would have been in the time of the most ex- 
pensive war, had the pernicious system of 
funding never been adopted. 

In the payment of the inteicst of the pub- 
lic debt, it has been said, it is the right hand 
which pays the left The money docs not go 
out of the country. It is only a part of the 
revenue of one set of the inhabitants whidi is 
transferred to another ; and the nation is not 
a farthing the poorer. This apology is fbnad- 
ed altogether in the sophistry of th« mercan- 
tile system ; and, after the long rxaminarion 
which I have already bestowed upon that sys- 
tem, it may, peihaps, be unnecessary to say 
any thing further about it. It snppoces, bt> 
sides, that the whole public debt is owing ts 
the inhabitants of the country, which happens 
not to be true ; the Dutch, as well aa several 
other foreign nations, having a very eonada» 
able share in our public fund^ But though 
the whole debt were owing to the inhahitants 
of the ooimtry, it would not, upon that ac- 
count, be less pernicious. 

Land and capital stock are the tvro original 
sources of all revenue, both private and pub- 
lic. Capital stock pays the wages of produc- 
tive labour, whether employed in agricnknn^ 
manufactures, or commerce. The managt^. 
ment of those two original sources of revenue 
belongs to two difi*erent sets of people ; the 
proprietors of land, and the owners or eoqtloy- 
ers of capital stock. 

The proprietor of land is interested, fotttm 
sake of his own revenue^ to keep his estate ia 
as good condition as he can, by building and 
repairing his tenants houses, by making aoJ 
maintaining the necessary drains and ii^io- 
sur4», and all tho(«e other expensiTe tmproT«> 
ments which it properly belongs to the Uc«i- 
lord to make and maintain. But, by diflertot 
land Uxes, the revenue of the landlord maj 
be so much diminished, and, by different du- 
ties upon the necessaries and conveniencies of 
life, that diminished revenue may be rendered 
of so little real value, that he may find him- 
self altogether unable to make or maintain 
those expensive improvements. l^licn ths 
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landlord, howerer, ceaset to do hb part, it i^ 
altogether impoasible that the tenant thouM 
continue to do his. As the distress of the land- 
lord increases, the agriculture of the country 
must necessarily decline. 

When, by different taxes upon the neces- 
saries and cooTeniencies of life, the owners 
and employers of capital stock find, that what- 
ever revenue they derive from it, will not, in a 
particular country, purchase the same quan- 
tity of those necessaries and conveniendes 
which an equal revenue would in almost any 
other, they will be disposed to remove to some 
other. And when, in order to raise those 
taxes, all or the greater part of merchants and 
manufacturers, that is, all or the greater part 
of the employers of great capitals, come to 
be continually exposed to the mortifying and 
vexatious visits of the tax-gatherers, this dispo- 
sition to remove will soon be changed into an 
actual removing. The industry of the coun- 
try will necessarily fall with the removal of 
the capital which supported it, and the ruin of 
trade and manufactures will follow the de- 
clension of agriculture. 

To transfer from the owners of those two 
great sources of revenue, land, and capital 
stock, from the persons immediately interest- 
ed in the good condition of every particular 
portion of land, and in the good management 
of every particular portion of capital stock, to 
another set of persons (tlie creditors of the 
public, who have no such particular interest), the 
greater part of the revenue arising from either, 
must, in the long-^un, occasion both the ne> 
gleet of land, and the waste or removal of 
capital stock. A creditor of the public has, 
no doubt, a general interest in the prosperity 
of the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
of the country ; and consequently in the good 
condition of its land, and in the good man- 
agement of its capital stock. Sliould there 
be any general failure or declenbiun in any of 
these things, the produce of the different taxes 
might no longer be sufBcient to pay him the 
annuity or interest which is due to him. But 
a creditor of the public, considered merely 
as such, has no interest in the good con- 
dition of any particular portion of land, or in 
the good management of any paiticular por- 
tion of capital stock. As a creditor of the 
public, he has no knowledge of any such par- 
ticular portion. He has no inspection of it. 
He can have no care about it. Its ruin may 
in some cases be unknown to him, and cannot 
directly affect him. 

The practice of funding has gradually en- 
feeblcd every state which has adopted it. The 
Italian republics seem to have begun it. Ge- 
noa and Venice, the only two remaining which 
can pretend to an independent exiiitence, have 
both been enfeebled by it. Spain seems to 
have learned the practice from the lulian re- 
publics, and (iu Uses being probably leas 



judicious than theirs) it has, in proportion to 
iu natural strength, been still more enfeebled. 
The debts of Spain are of very old sUnding. 
It was deeply in debt before the end of ttie 
sixteenth century, about a hundred years bo- 
fore England owed a shilling. France, not* 
withstanding all its natural resources, Ian 
guishes under an oppressive load of the same 
kind. The republic of the United Provinces 
is as much enfeebled by ito debts as either 
Genoa or Venice. Is it likely that, in Great 
Britain alone, a practice, which has brought 
either weakness or dissolution into every other 
country, should prove altogether innocent ? 

The system of taxation established in those 
different countries, it may be said, is inferior 
to that of England. I believe it is sa But it 
ought to be remembered, that when the wisest 
government has exhausted all the proper sub- 
jects of taxation, it must, in cases of urgent 
necessity, have recourse to improper ones. 
The wise republic of Holland h», upon some 
occasions, been obliged to have recourse to Uxes 
as inconvenient as the greater part of those of 
Spain. Another war, begun before any con- 
siderable liberation of the public revenue had 
been brought about, and growing in its pro- 
gress as expensive as the last war, may, from 
irresistible necessity, render the British sys- 
tem of taxation as oppressive as that of Hoi- 
land, or even as that of Spain. To the 
honour of our present system of taxation, in- 
deed, it has hitherto given so little embarrass- 
ment to industry, that, during the course even 
of the most expensive wars, the frugality and 
good conduct of individuals seem to have 
been able, by savkig and accumulation, to re- 
pair all the breaches which the waste and ex- 
travagance of government bad made in the ge- 
neral capital of the society. At the conclusion 
of the late war, the most expensive that Great 
Britain ever waged, her agriculture was as 
flourishing, her manufacturers as numerous 
and as fully employed, and her commerce as 
extensive, as they had ever been before. The 
capital, therefore, which supported all those 
different branches of industry, must have l)een 
equal to what it had ever been before. Since 
the peace, agriculture has been still furtiier 
improved ; the rents of houses have risen in 
every town and village of the country, a proof 
of the increasing wealth and revenue of the 
people ; and the annual amount of the greau^r 
part of th old taxes, of the principal branches 
of the excise and customs, in particular, has 
been continually increasing, an equally clear 
proof of an increasing consumption, and con- 
sequently of an increasing produce, which 
could alone support that consumption. Great 
Britain seems to support with ease, a burden 
which, half a century ago, nobody believed her 
capable of supporting. Let us not, however, 
upon this account, rashly conclude that slie is 
capable of supporting any burden ; nor even 
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be too confident that she could support, with- 
out great dirtresa, a burden a little greater 
than what has already been laid upon her. 

When national debts hare once been accu- 
mulated to a certain degree, there is scarce, I 
believe, a single instance of their having been 
turlj and completelj paid. The liberation 
of the public rerenue, if it has erer been 
brought about at all, has always been brought 
about by a bankruptcy ; sometimes by an a- 
▼owed ooe^ though frequently by a pretended 
payment. 

The raising of the denomination of the coin 
has been the most usual expedient by whidi a 
real public bankruptcy has been disguised 
under the i^pearance of a pretended payment. 
If a sixpence, for example, should, either 
by act of parliament or royal proclamation, 
be raised to the denomination of a shilling, 
and twenty sixpences to that of a pound ster- 
ling ; the person who, under the old denomi- 
nation, had borrowed twenty shillings, or near 
four ounces of silver, would, under the new, 
pay with twenty sixpences, or with something 
less than two ounces. A national debt of 
about a hundred and twenty-eight millions, 
near the capital of the funcfed and unfund- 
ed debt of Great Britain, might, in this man- 
ner, be paid with about sixty-four millions 
of our present money. It would, indeed, be 
a pretended payment only, and the creditors 
of the public would really be defrauded of ten 
shillings it the pound of what was due to 
them. The calamity, toO| would extend much 
further than to the creditors of the public, 
and those of every private person would suf- 
fer a proportionable loss; and tfab without 
any advantage, but in most cases with a great 
additional loss, to the creditors of the public 
If the creditors of the public, indeed, vrere 
generally much in debt to other people, they 
might in some measure compensate their loss 
by paying their crediton in the same coin in 



ways the measure which is both least disfaoa- 
ourable to the debtor, and least hnrtftd to the 
creditor. The honour of a state is sorelv 
very poorly provided for, when, in order to 
cover the disgrace of a real bankrvptcy, it 
has recourse to a juggling tridt of this kind, 
so easily seen through, and at the same tii^ 
so extremely pemidons. 

Almost all states however, andent as wtO 
as modem, when reduced to thia necesKty, 
have, upon some occasions, played tins voy 
juggling trick. The Romans^ at the end id 
the first Punic war, reduced the A% the cam 
or denomination by which they oonpated tfar 
value of all their other coins, from ^^***— "*'rg 
twelve ounces of copper, to contain only twa 
ounces ; that is, diey raised two oonoes of 
copper to a denomination which had always 
before expressed the value of twelre oonoes 
The republic was, in this manner, maMfd lo 
pay the great debts which it had ci imi ac te d 
with the sixth part of what it really owed. 
So sudden and so great a bankrapicy, «■ 
should in the present times be ^A to "■'■g'"'^^ 
must have occasioned a very violent popolv 
clamour. It does not appear to have occa- 
sioned any. The law which enacted it wh, 
like all other laws relating to the coin, intro- 
dueed and carried through the aasen^bly of the 
people bf a tribune, and was probably a vci) 
popular law. In Rome, as in all other an- 
dent republics, the poor people were f***nlaiii 
ly in ddrt to tlie rich anid the great, vrho^ in 
order to secure their votes at the aanoal elec- 
tions, nscd to lend them money at exoriatsai 
interest, which, being neverpaid, soon accnmn- 
lated into a sum too great either for the debtor 
to pay, or for any body dse to pay fat him. 
The debtor, for fear of a very sevctvexecntio^ 
was obliged, without any further gratuity, tff 
vote for the candidate whom the creditor ra. 
commended. In spito of all the laws i _ 
bribery and corruption, the bounty of thee 



which the public had pdd them. But in most d: dates, tc^gether with the occasional 



countries, the creditors of the public are, the 
greater part of them, wealthy people, who stand 
more in the relation of creditors than in that 
of debtors, towards the rest of thdr fellow, 
dtixens. A pretended payment of this kind, 
therefore, instead of alleriating, aggravates, in 
most cases, the loss of the creditors of the 
public; and, without any advantage to the 
public, extends the calamity to a great nunn- 
ber of other innocent people. It occasions a 
general and most pemidous subversion of the 
fortunes of private people; enriching, in 
most cases, the idle and profuse debtor, at 
the expense of the industrious and frugal 
creditor ; and transporting a great part of the 
national capital from the hands which were 
likely to increase and improve it, to those who 



tions of coin which were ordered by tfaes 
were the principal funds from which, daoing 
the latter times of the Roman republic, ihc 
poofer ddxens derived their subsistciKe. To 
deliver themselves from this subjectiaa id 
their creditors, the poorer dtizens were ooo- 
tioually calling out, dther for an entire 4i>o. 
lition of debts, or for what they called new 
tables ; that is, for a law which should entitle 
them to a complete acquittance, upon p^ing 
only a certain proporlioa of their acc uum lal- 
ed debts. The law which reduced the oota 
of all denominations to a sixth part of its for- 
mer value, as it enabled them to pay tfaeir 
ddyts with a sixth part of what they really 
owed, was equivalent to the most advantage^ 
ous new tables. In order to sadsfr the p«o- 



are likely to dissipate and destroy it. When ' pie, the ridi and the great weie^ upon seven] 
it becomes necessary for a state to declare it- different occasions, obliged to consent to law% 
self bankrupt, in the same manner as when it both for abolishing debts, and for introdocxB^ 
becomes necessary for an individual to do so, • new/ tables ; and they probably wire induced 
a fair, open, and avowed bankruptcy, is al. to consent to this Uw, portly for the ^m# 
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reason, and partly that, by liberating the pub- 1 This latter operation, therefore, as soon as it 
lie revenue, tlioy might restore vigour to that , has been discovered, and it could never be 
government, of which they themselves had ' concealed very long, has always excited much 
ihe principal direction. An operation of' greater indignation than the former. The 
this kind would at once reduce a debt of coin, after any considerable augmentation, has 
L. 128,000,000 to L.21,S3S,333 : 6 ; 8. In ; very seldom been brought back to its former 
the course of the second Punic war, the As' weight; but after the greatest adulterations, it 
was still further reduced, first, from two | has almost always been brought back to its 
ounces of copper to one ounce, and after- former fineness. It has scarce ever happened, 
wards from one ounce to half an ounce; that | that the fury and indignation of the people 
», to the twenty-fourth part of its original could otherwise be appeased. 
Jue, By combining the three Roman o- 1 In the end of the reign of Henry VIII., 
orations into one, a debt of a hundred and and in the beginning of that of Edward VI., 
wcnty-eight millions of our present money, the English coin was not only raised in its 
Might in tliis manner be reduced all at once denomination, but adulterated in its standard, 
lo a debt of L.5,333,S33 : 6 : 8. Even the j The like frauds were practised in Scotland 
enormous debt of Great Britain might in this during the minority of James VI. They 

have occasionally bc«n practised in most other 
countries. 

That the public revenue of Great Britain 
can never be completely liberated, or even 
that any considerable progress can ever be 
made towards that lib«iition, while the sur« 
plus of that revenue, or what is over and above 
deftaying the annual expense 'of the peace 
establishment, is so very small, it seems alto- 



manner soon be paid. 

By means of such expedients, the coin of, 
I beiicvc, all nations, has been gradually re- 
duced more and more below its original value, 
and the same nominal sum has been gradual- 
ly brought to contain a smaller and a smaller 
quantity of silver. 

Nations have sometimes, for the same pur- 
pose, adulterated the standard of their coin ; 
that is, have mixed a greater quantity of alloy gether in vain to expect. That liberation, it 



m it. If in the pound weight of our silver 
toin, for example, instead of eighteen penny- 
wetj^t, according to the present standard, 
there were mixed eight ounces of alloy ; a 
pound sterling, or twenty shillings of such 
coin, would be worth little more than six shil- 
lings and eightpence of our present money. 
The quantity of silver contained in six shiU 
lings and eightpence of our present money, 
would thus be raised very nearly to the deno- 
minatiun of a pound sterling. Tlie adultera- 
tion of the standard has exactly the same effect 
with what the French call an augmentation, 
or a direct raising of the denomination of the 
coin. 

An augmentation, or a direct raising of the 
denomination of the coin, always is, and from 
ito nature must be, an open and avowed opera- 
tion. By means of it, pieces of a smaller 
weight and bulk are called by the same name, 
which had before been given to pieces of a 
greater weight and bulk. The adulteration 
of the standard, on the contrary, has generally 
l>een a concealed operation. By means of it, 
pieces are issued from the mint, of the same 
denomination, and, as nearly as could be con- 
trived, of the same weight, bulk, and appear- 
ance, with pieces which had beon current be- 
fore of much greater value. When king John 
of France,* in order to pay his debts, aduU 
icrated his coin, all the officers of his mint 
were sworn to secrecy. Both operations are 
unjust. But a simple augmentation is an in- 
justice of open violence ; whereas an adulter- 
ation is an injustice of treacherous fraud. 
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is evident, can never be brought about, with, 
out either some very considerable augmenta- 
tion of the public revenue, or some equally 
considerable reduction of the public expense. 

A more equal land tax, a more equal tax 
upon the rent of houses, and such alterations 
in the present ^ystem of customs and excise 
as those which have been mentioned in the 
foregoing chapter, might, perhaps, without 
increasing the burden of the greater part of 
the people, but only distributing the weight 
of it more equaUy upon the whole, produce a 
considerable augmentation of revenue. The 
most sanguine projector, however, could scarce 
flatter himself, that any augmentation of this 
kind would be such as could give any reason- 
able hopes, either of liberating the public re- 
venue ^together, or even of making such pro- 
gress towards that liberation in time of peace^ 
as either to prevent or to compensate the fur. 
ther accumuladon of the public debt in the 
next war. 

By extending the British system of taxation 
to all the different provinces of the empire^ in- 
habited by people either of British or Euro- 
pean extraction, a much greater augmentation 
of revenue might be expected. This, how- 
ever, could scarce, perhaps, be done, consis- 
tently with the principles of the British con- 
stitution, without admitting into the British 
parliament, or, if you will, into the sUtes- 
general of the British empire, a fair and equal 
representation of all those different provinces ; 
that of each province bearing the same pro- 
portion to the produce of ito taxes, as the re- 
presenution of Great Britain might bear to 
the produce of the taxes levied upon Great 
BHtal n. The private interest of many power. 
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ful individuals, the oonfinned prejudices of 
great bodies of people, seem, indeed, at pre- 
sent, to oppose to so great a change, such ob- 
stacles as it may be very difficult, pertiaps al- 
together impossible, to surmount. Without, 
however, pretending to determine whether 
such a union be practicable or impracticable, 
it may not« perhaps, be improper, in a specu- 
lative work of this kind, to consider bow far 
the British system of Uxation might be appli- 
cable to all the different provinces of the em- 
pire ; what revenue might be expected from 
it, if so applied ; and in what manner a gene- 
ral union of this kind might be likely to af- 
fect the happiness and prosperity of the differ- 
rent provinces comprehend^ within it. Such 
a speculation, can, at worst, be regarded but 
as a new Utopia, less amusing, certainly, but 
no more useless and chimerical than the old 
one. 

The land tax, the stamp duties, and the 
different duties of customs and excise, consti- 
tute the four principal branches of the British 
uxes. 

Ireland is certainly as able, and our Ame- 
rican and West India plantations more able, 
to pay a land tax, than Great Britain. Where 
the landlord is subject neither to tythe nor 
poor's rate, he must certainly be more able to 
pay such a tax, than where he is subject to 
botli those other burdens. The tythe, where 
tliere is no modus, and where it is levied in 
kind, diminishes more what would otherwise 
be the rent of the landlord, than a land tax 
which really amounted to five shillings in the 
pound. Such a tythe will be found, in most 
causes, to amount to more than a fourth part 
of the real rent of the land, or of what remains 
after replacing completely the capital of the 
fanner, together with his reasonable profit. If 
all moduses and all impropriations were taken 
away, the complete church tythe of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland could not well be estimated 
at less than six or seven millions. If there 
was no tythe either in Great Britain or Ire- 
land, the landlords could afford to pay six or 
seven millions additional land tax, without 
lK*ing more burdened than a very great part 
of them are at present. America pays no 
t\tbc, and could, tlierefore, very well afford 
to pay a land tax. The lands in America 
and the West Indies, indeed, are, in general. 



without any variation, in all ooontries where 
the forms of law process, and the deeds by 
which property, both real and personal, is 
transfeired, are the same, or nearly the same. 
The extension of the custan>-housc laws of 
Great Britain to Ireland and the p lanfati o m , 
provided it was accompanied, as in justice it 
ought to be, vrith an extension of tbe free- 
dom of trade, would be in tbe highest degree 
advantageous to both. All the invidious ra- 
strainto which at present oppress the trade of 
Ireland, the distinction between the cnune- 
rated and non-enumerated commnHifie* of A- 
mcrica, would be entirely at an end. The 
countries north of Cape Finisterre would far 
as open to every part of the produce of Ame- 
rica, as those south of that cape are to sonie 
parts of that produce at present. Tbe trsdr 
between all the different parts of the BritUi 
empire would, in consequence of this unifor- 
mity in the custom-house laws, be as free a^ 
the coasting trade of Great Britain is at pre- 
sent. The British empire would thus affoid, 
within itself, an immense internal market for 
every part of the produce of all its difiemt 
provinces. So great an extension of market 
would soon compensate, both to Ireland aad 
the plantations, all that Uiey oould suffer from 
the increase of the duties of custotna. 

Tbe excise is the only part of the British 
system of taxation, which would require to 
be varied in any respect, according as it was 
applied to the different provinces of the em- 
pire. It might be applied to Irdand widi- 
out any variation ; the produce and eoosmap- 
tion of that kingdom being exactly of the 
same nature with those of Great Britain. la 
its application to America and the West In- 
dies, of which the produce and coamampuon 
are so very different from those of Great Bri- 
tain, some modification might be necessary, 
in the same manner as in its appUcataoa to 
the cyder and beer counties of England. 

A fermented liquor, for example wfakh is 
called beer, but which, as it is made of mo- 
lasses, bears very little resemblance to our 
beer, makes a considerable part of tbe cobk 
mon drink of the people in America. Thii 
liquor, as it can be kept only for a few days, 
cannot, like our beer, be prepared and stored 
up for sale in great breweries ; but every pri- 
I vote family must brew it for their own use, 
not tenanted nor leased out to farmers. They . in the same manner as they cook their vie- 
cuuld not, therefore, be assessed according to tuals. But to subject every private fitraOy to 
any rent roll. But neither were the lands of j the odious visits and examinaiMm of tbe tax- 
Gieat Britain, in the 4th of William and gatherers, in the same manner as we subject 
Mary, assessed according to any rent roll, but the keepers of alehouses and tbe brewers for 
according to a very loose and inaccurate esti- 1 public sale, would be altogether incoosistent 
niatioo. The Unds in America might be as- . with liberty. If, for the sake of equality, it 
sesscd either in the same nuumer, or accord- was thought neces&ary to lay a tax upon this 
iiig to an equitable valuation, in consequence • liquor, it might be taxed by taxing tbe male- 
of an accurate survey, like that which was rial of which it is made, either ai tbe pive of 



Utely made in the Milanese, and in the do- 
minions of Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia. 
Stamp duties, it is evident, might be levied 



manufacture, or, if tbe circumstances of the 

trade rendered such an excise imprapet. by 

J laying a duty upon its imparmtion into iW 
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colony ill which it was to be consumed. Be- 
sides the duty of one penny a-gallon imposed 
by the British parliament upon the importa- 
tion of molasses into America, there is a pro- 
vincial tax of this kind upon their importation 
into Massadiusetts Bay, in ships belonging 
to any other colony, of eightpence the hogs- 
head ; and another upon their importation 
from the northern colonies into South Caro- 
lina, of fivepence the gallon. Or, if neither 
of these methods was found convenient, each 
family might compound for its consumption 
of this liquor, either according to the number 
of persons of which it consisted, in the same 
manner as private families compound for tlie 
malt tax in England ; or according to the 
different ages and sexes of those persons, in 
the same manner as several different taxes are 
levied in Holland ; or, nearly as Sir Matthew 
Decker proposes, that all taxes upon consum- 
able commodities should be levied in Eng- 
land. This mode of taxation, it has already 
been observed, when applied to objects of a 
speedy consumption, is not a very convenient 
one. It might be adopted, however, in cases 
where no better could be done. 

Sugar, rum, and tobacco, are commodities 
which are nowhere necessaries of life, which 
are become objects of almost univer!»al con- 
sumption, and which are, therefore, extremely 
proper subjects of taxation. If a union with 
the colonies were to take place, those com- 
modities might be taxed, either before they 
go out of tlie hands of the manufacturer or 
grower ; or, if this mode of taxation did not 
suit the circumsunces of those persons, they 
might be deposited in public warehouses, both 
at tlie place of manufacture, and at all the 
different ports of the empire, to which they 
might afterwards be transported, to remain 
there, under the joint custody of the owner 
and the revenue officer, till such time as they 
should be delivered out, either to the con- 
sumer, to the merchant-retailer for home con- 
sumption, or to the merchant-exporter; the 
ux not to be advanced till such delivery. 
When delivered out for exporUtion, to go 
duty-free, upon proper security being given, 
tiiat they should really be exported out of the 
empire. These are, perhaps, tiie principal 
commodities, with regard to which the union 
with the colonies might require some consi- 
derable change in the present system of Bri- 
tish taxation. 

What might be the amount of the revenue 
which this system of Uxation, extended to all 
the different provinces of the empire, might 
produce, it must, no doubt, be altogether im- 
possible to ascertain with tolerable exactness. 
By means of this system, there is annually 
levied in Great Briuin, upon Use than eight 
nullions of people, more than ten millions of 
revenue. Ireland contains more than two 
millions of people, and, according to the ac 
counts laid before the congreaa, the twelve 
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associated provinces of America contain more 
than three. Those accounts, however, may 
have been exaggerated, in order, perhaps, ei- 
ther to encourage their own people, or to in 
timidate those of this country ; and we shall 
suppose, therefore, that our North American 
and West Indian colonies, taken together, con. 
tain no more than three millions ; or that the 
whole British empire, in Europe and Ame- 
rica, contains no more than thirteen nullions 
of inhabitants. If, upon less than eight mil. 
lions of inhabitants, this system of taxation 
raises a revenue of more than ten millions 
sterling ; it ought, upon thirteen nullions of 
inhabitants, to raise a revenue of more than 
sixteen millions two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds sterling. From this revenue, 
supposing that this system could produce it, 
must be deducted the revenue usually raised 
in Ireland and the plantations, for defray- 
ing the expense of the respective civil go- 
vemments. The expense of the civil and 
military establishment of Ireland, together 
with the interest of the public debt, amounts, 
at a medium of the two yeare which end- 
ed March 1775, to something less than sc 
ven hundred and fifty thousand pounds ». 
year. By a very exact account of the reve. 
nue of the principal colonies of America and 
the West Indies, it amounted, before the 
commencement of the present disturbances, 
to a hundred and forty-one thousand eight 
hundred pounds. In this account, however, 
the revenue of Maryland, of North Caro- 
lina, and of all our late acquisitions, both up. 
on the continent, and in the islands, is omit, 
ted ; which may, perhaps, make a difl^erence 
of thirty or forty thousand pounds. For the 
sake of even numbers, therefore, let us sup- 
pose that the revenue necessary for support- 
ing the dvil government of Ireland and the 
plantations may amount to a million. There 
would remain, consequently, a revenue of fif- 
teen millions two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, to be applied towards defraying the 
general expense of the empire, and towards 
paying the public debt But if, from the pre- 
sent revenue of Great Britain, a million could, 
in peaceable times, be spared towards the pay- 
ment of that debt, six millions two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds could very well be 
spared from this improved revenue. This great 
sinking fund, too, might be augmented every 
year by the interest of the debt which had 
been discharged the year before ; and might, 
in this manner, increase so very rapidly, as to 
be sufficient in a few years to discharge the 
whole debt, and thus to restore completely 
the at-present debilitated and languishing vi- 
gour of the empire. In the mean time, the 
people might be relieved from some of the 
most burdensome taxes ; from those which 
are imposed either upon the necessaries of life, 
or upon the materials of manufacture. The 
labouring poor would thus lie enabled to live 
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better, to work cheaper, and to send tbeir 1 on that aoGOont, imagiDe that fhej are wne 
goods cheaper to nutfket. The cheapness of fed, or that their consumptkm of articles which 



might he subjected to moderate dQtic&, is less 
than that even of the lower ranks of people 
in England. In order that they maj wmk 
wdl, it is the interest of ~ 



their goods would increase the demand for 

them, and consequently for the labour of those 

who produced them. This increase in the 

demand for labour would both increase the 

numbers, and improve the circumstances of ■ they shoald be led wdH, and kept in good 

the labouring poor. Their consumption would > heart, in die same manner as it is his ime> 

increase, and, together with it, the revenue | rest that his working cattle should be so. The 

arising from all those articles of their con> i blacks, accordingly, have afanoct cverywhen 

sumption upon whidi the taxes might be al' ~ 

lowed to remain. 

The revenue arising from this system of 
taxation, however, might not immediately in- 
crease in proportion to the number of people 
who were subjected to it. Great indulgence 
would for some time be doe to those pro- 
vinces of the empire which were thus sub- 
jected to burdens to which they had not he- 
fore been accustomed; and even when the 
same taxes came to be levied everywhere as 
exactly as possible, they would not every, 
where produce a revenue proportioned to the 
numbers of the people. In a poor country, 
the consumption of the principal commodities 
subject to the duties of customs and excise, is 
very soudl ; and in a thinly inhabited coun- 
try, the opportunities of smuggling are very 
great. The consumption of malt Uquors »- 
mong the inferior ranks of people in Scotland 
is very small ; and the excise upon malt, beer, 
and ale, produces less there than in England, 
in proportion to the numbers of the people 
and the rate of the dutfes, which upon malt 
is different, on account of a supposed diflRer- 
ence of quality. In these particular branches 
of the excise, there is not, I apprehend, much 
more smuggling in the one country than in 
the other. The duties upon the distillerr, and 
the greater part of the duties of customs, in 
proportion to the numbers of people in the 
respective countries, produce less in Scotland 
than in England, not only on account of the 
smaller consumption of the taxed commodi- 
ties, but of the much greater facility of smug, 
gling. In Ireland, the inferior ranks of peo- 
ple are sdU poorer than in Scotland, and 
many parts of the country are almost as thinly 
inhabited. In Ireland, therefore, the con- 
sumption of the taxed commodities might, in 
proportion to the number of the people, be 
still less than in Scotland, and the HciUty of 
smuggling nearly the same. In America and 
the West Indies, the white people, even of the 



their allowance of rum, and of i 
8pruoe4)ecr, in the same manner as the wlaie 
servants ; «id this allowance would noC pro> 
bably be wiAdrawn, though thoae aradei 
should be subjected to moderate dntie<. The 
consumption of the taxed co m mo i 
fore, in proportion to the number of i 
tants, would probably be as great in Amoica 
and the West Indies as in any part of the Bri- 
tish empire. The opportunities of snnggiio^ 
indeed, would be much greater ; America, ia 
pr op ort i on to the extent of the eoootry, bc^ 
ing much more thinly inhabited than chlMr 
Scotland or Ireland. If the revenue, how. 
ever, vrhicfa b at p r esen t raised by the difts'- 
ent duties upon malt and mall liquors, were 
to be levied by a sini^ duty upoa mah, the 
opportunity of smuggling in the most iaa- 
portant branch of the excise would be almost 
entirely taken away; and if the duties of ens- 
toms, instead of being imposed upon ahnost 
all the different articles of impoftatioa, wbc 
confined to a few of the most gcncnl naeaod 
consumption, and if tfie levying of those du- 
ties were subjected to the cxdse laws, tfit 
opportunity of smugglings though not so eiw 
tirely taken away, would be very much dimi. 
nished. In consequence of those two appa. 
rently very simple and easr alteivtioiia, the 
duties of customs and exaam mi|^ probably 
produce a revenue as great, m piop c wtiu n ts 
the consumption of the most thinly inhahi»d 
province, as they do at present, in p i opu ftB c a 
to that of the most populous. 

The Americans, it has been said» indeed, 
have no gold or silver money, the interior 
commerce of the country being carried on by 
a paper currency; and the gold and silvtr, 
which occasionally come among dhem, berog 
all sent to Great Britain, in return Ifar the 
commodities which they receive firam as. But 
without gold and silver, it is added, there is 
no possibility of paying taxes. We abesdy 
get all the gold and silver which they have. 



lowest rank, are in much better circumstances i How is it possible to draw Irom 



than those of the same rank in England ; and 
tbeir consumption of all the luxuries in which 
they usually indulge themselves, is probably 
much greater. The blacks, indeed, who make 
the greater part of the inhabitsnts, both of the 
southern colonies upon the continent and of 
tlie West India islands, as they are in a state 
of slavery, are, no doubt, in a worse condi- 
tion than the poorest people either in ScoU 
land or Ireland. We must not, however, up- 



they have not ? 

The present scarcity of gold and silver mo> 
ney in America, is not the effect <»f the poverty 
of that country, or of the inability of the peo^ 
pie ther« to purchase those metals.. In a 
country where the wages of labour are so much 
higher, and the price of provisions so mndi 
lower than in England, the greater part of 
the people must surely have wfacrewitfaal to 
purchase a greater quantity, if it were citho 
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neoesury or eoiiTeiiitnt for them to do lo. 
The scarcity of those meuls, tlierefore^ must 
be the eflect of choice, aod not of necessity. 

It is for transecting either domestic or fo. 
reign business, that gold or silver money is 
either necessary or con-venient. 

The domestic business of every country, it 
has been shewn in the second book of this In- 
<|uiry, may, at least in peaceable times, be 
transacted by mecns of a iiaper currency, with 
nearly the same degree c^ conveniency as by 
gold and silver money. It is convenient for 
the Americans, who could always employ with 
profit, in the improvement of their lands, a 
greater stock than they can easily get, to save 
«s much as possible the expense of so costly 
an instrument of commerce as gold and sil- 
ver ; and rather to employ that part of their 
surplus produce which would be necessary for 
purchasing those metals, in purchasing the in- 
struments of trade, the materials of clothing, 
aereral parts of household furniture, and the 
iron work necessary for building and extend- 
ing their settlements and plantations ; in pur- 
chasing not dead stock, but «ctive and pro- 
ductive stock. The colony governments find 
it for their interest to supply the people with 
such a quantity of paper money as is fully 
•uffident, and generally more than sufiicient, 
for transacting their domestic business. Some 
of tlMiee govemmenta, that of Pennsylvania, 
particularly, derive a revenue from lending 
this paper money to their subjects, at an in- 
terest of so much per cent. Others, like that 
of Massachusetts Bay, advance, upon extra- 
ordinary emergencies, a paper money of this 
kind for defraying the public expense; and 
afterwards, when it suits the conveniency of 
the colony, redeem it at the depreciated value 
to which it gradually falls. In 1747,* that 
colony paid in this manner the greater part of 
au public debts, with the tenth part of the 
money for which its bills had been granted. 
It suite the conveniency of the planters, to 
save the expense of emplojring gold and silver 
money in their domestic transactions ; and it 
suite the conveniency of the colony govern- 
ments, to supply them with a medium, which, 
though attended with some very considerable 
disadvantages, enables them to save that ex- 
pense. The redundancy of psper money ne- 
cessarily banishes gold and silver Irom the 
domestic transactions of the colonies, for the 
same reason that it has banished those meuls 
from the greater part of the domestic transac- 
tions in Scotland ; and in both countries, it is 
not the poverty, but the enterprising and pro- 
jecting spirit of the people, their desire of 
employing all the stock which they can get, 
as active and productive stock, which has oc- 
casioned this redundancy of paper money. 

In the exterior commerce which the differ- 

• ast HatebinMmli Hmmy of Mssmchui^m Bay 
««L i^ pegs 416k stsMi. 



ent colonies carry on with Great Britain, gold 
and silver are more or less employed, exactly 
in proportion as tliey are more or less neces- 
sary. Where those metals are not necessary, 
they seldom appear. Where tiiey are neces- 
sary, they are generally found.' 

In the commerce between Great Britain and 
the tobacco colonies, the British goods are 
generally advanced to the coloniste at a pretty 
long credit, and are afterwards paid for in to- 
bacco^ rated at a certain price. It is more 
convenient for the coloniste to pay in tobacco 
than in gold and silver. It would be more 
convenient for any merchant to pay for the 
goods which his correspondente had sold to 
him, in some other sort of goods which he 
might happen to deal in, than in money. Such 
a merchant would have no occasion to keep 
any part of his stock by him unemployed, and 
in nmdj money, for answering occasional de- 

mds. He could have, at all times, a largcf 
quantity of goods in his shop or warehouse^ 
and he could deal to a greater extent. But 
it seldom happens to be convenient for all the 
eoirespondente of n merchant to receive pay. 
ment for the goods which they sell to him, in 
goods of some other kind which he happens 
to deal in. The British merchante who trade 
to Virginia and Maryland, happen to be a 
particular set of correspondents, to whom it is 
mora convenient to receive payment for the 
goods which they sell to those colonies in to. 
bacoo^thanin gold and silver. They expect to 
make a profit by the sale of the tobacco ; they 
could make none by that of the gold and sil- 
ver. Gold and silver, therefore, very seldom 
appear in the commerce between Great Bri. 
tain and the tobacco colonies. Maryland and 
Virginia have as little occasion for those me* 
tals in their foreign, as in their domestic com- 
merce. They are said, accordingly, to have 
less gold and silver money than any other co- 
lonies in America. They are reckoned, how- 
ever, as thriving, and consequently as rich, as 
any of their neighbours. 

In the northern colonies^ Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jeney, the four govemmente of 
New England, &c. the value of their ovra 
produce which they export to Great Britain 
is not equal to that of the manufactures which 
they import for their own use^ and for that of 
some of the other colonies, to which they are 
the carriers. A balance, therefore, must be 
paid to the mother-country in gold and silver, 
and this balance they generally find. 

In the sugar colonies, the value of the pro- 
duce annually exported to Great Britain is 
much greater than that of all the goods im- 
ported from thence. If the sugar and rum 
annually sent to the mother-country were paid 
for in those colonies, Great Britain would be 
obliged to send out, every year, a very large 
balance in money ; and the trade to the West 
Indies would, by a certain species of poUti- 
oians, be eonsidered as extremelj disadvant^ 
Cc 
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But it so happens, that many of the 
principal proprietors of the sugar plantations 
reside in Great Britain. Their rents are re- 
mitted to them in sugar and nun, the produce 
of their estates. The sugar and rum which 
the West India merchants purchase in those 
colonies upon their own account, are not equal 
in value to the goods which they annually sell 
there. A balance, therefore, must necessarily 
be paid to them in gold and silver, and this 
balance, too, is generally found. 

The difficulty and irregularity of payment 
from the different colonies to Great Britain, 
have not been at all in proportion to the great- 
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frequently do not find it» dMsir lailiife is gv 
nerally the effect, not of their neonaary po- 
verty, but of their unnecessary and ezoesurs 
enterprise. It is not because they arc poor 
that their payments are irregular and unocr. 
tain, but because they are too eager to became 
excessively licfa. Though all that part of the 
produce of the colony taxes, which was ov«r 
and above what was necessary for defrajiag 
the expense of their own civil and nilKtBfv 
establishments, were to be rensittcd U» Gnsi 
Britain in gold and silver, the cokmiea ban 
abundantly wherevrithal to purchase the i»> 
quisite quantity of those metals. They would 



ness or smallness of the balances which were ' in this case be obliged, indeed, to exchange a 
respectively due from them. Pajrments have, ■ part of their surplus produce, with which thev 



in general, been more regular from the nor 
ihern than from the tobacco colonies, though 
tlie former have generally paid a pretty large 
balance in money, while the latter have either 
paid no balance, or a much smaller one. The 
difficulty of getting payment from our dif- 
ferent sugar colonies has beeu greater or less 
in proportion, not so much to the extent of 
the balances respectively due from them, aa to 
the quantity of uncultivated land which they 
contained ; that is, to the greater or smaller 
temptation which the planters have been im. 
der of over-trading, or of undertaking the 
settlement and plantation of greater quantities 
of waste land than suited the extent of their 
capitals. The returns from the great island 
of Jamaica, where there is still much onculti- 
vated land, have, upon this account, been, in 
general, more irregular and uncertain than 
those from the smaller islands of Barbadoea, 
Antigua, and St. Christopher*s, which have, 
for these many years, been completely culti- 
vated, and have, upon that account, afforded 
less field for the speculations of the planter. 
The new acquisitions of Grenada, Tobago, 
St. Vincent's, and Dominica, have opened a 
new field for speculations of this kind ; and 
the returns from those islands have of late been 
as irregular and uncertain as those from the 
great island of Jamaica. 

It is not, therefore, the poverty of the co- 
lonies which occasions, in the greater part of 
them, tlie present scarcity of gold and silver 
money. Their great demand for active and 
productive stock makes it convenient for them 
to have as little dead stock as possible, and 
disposes them, upon that account, to content 
themselves with a cheaper, though less com- 
modious instrument of commerce, than gold 
and silver. Tliey are thereby enabled to con- 
vert the value of that gold and silver into the 
instruments of trade, into thematerials of cloth- 
ing, into household furniture, and into the 
iron work necessary for building and extend- 
ing t.eir settlemenu and plantations. In 
tliose branches of business which cannot be 
transacted without gold and silver money, it 
appears, that they can always find the neces 
sary quantity of those metals; and if they 



now purchase active and productive stock, f<r 
dead stock. In transacting their domestic 
business, they would be obliged to employ s 
costly, instead of a cheap instrument of com. 
mcrce; and the expense of purchasing this 
costly instrument might damp sonewhst the 
vivacity and ardour of their excessive enter- 
prise in the improvement of land. It might 
not, however, be necessary to remit any part 
of the American revenue in gold and silver. 
It mi^t be remitted in bills drawn upon, and 
accepted by, particular mcrchanta or compa- 
nies in Great Britain, to whom a part of the 
surplus prodoce of America had bi«n coo- 
signed, who would pay into the treasury the 
American revenue in money, after having 
themselves receivad the value of it in goods ; 
and the whole business mi^t frcqomtly be 
transacted without exporting a singk ounce 
of gold or silver from America. 

It is not oontiary to justice, that both Ircb. 
land and America should contribute tA'wards 
the discharge of the public debt of Grca*. Bfi- 
taia. That debt has been contracted ii sop. 
port of the govemmant established by the Re- 
volution ; a government to which the prot«». 
tanta of Ireland owe, not only the whole ao- 
tbority which they at present enjoy in tfa«ir 
own coimtry, but every secarity which they 
possess for their lil)erty, their property, mad 
their religion ; a govcnmient to which «e««ni 
of the coloniea of America owe their p i uuis 
charters, and consequently their pfcsent coa- 
sdtution; and to which all the colonies of 
America owe the liberty, security, and pro- 
perty, which they have ever since enjoyed. 
That public debt has been contnctcd in the 
defence, not of Great Britain aiooe, bat of 
all the different provinces of the empin. The 
immense debt contracted in the late war ia 
particular, and a great part of that co uU acted 
in the war before, were both properly eontnc- 
ted in defence of America. 

By a union with Great Britain, Irriand 
would gain, besides the freedo m of trade, 
other advantages nmch more important, and 
%hich would much more than comp^isate an/ 
increase of taxes that might accompany thai 
union. By the union with £aglandl» thr 
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middling and inferior mnki of people in Scot- 
land gained a complete deliverance fiom the 
|iower of an aristocracy, which had always be- 
fore oppresMid them. By a union with Great 
Britain, the greater part <^ people of all ranki 
in Ireland would gain an equally complete 
deliverance from a much more oppresNTe aria* 
tocracy ; an aristocracy not founded, like that 
of Scotland, in the natural and respectable di»» 
tioctions of birth and fortune, but in the moet 
odious of all distinctions, those of religious and 
potitical prejudices ; distinctions which, more 
than any other, animate both the insolence of 
the oppressors, and the hatred and indignation 
of the oppressed, and which commonly render 
the tohabitants of the same country more ho»- 
tile to one another than those of different 
countries ever are. Without a union with 
Great Britain, the inliabitanU of Ireland are 
not likely, for many ages, to consider them* 
selves as one people. 

No oppreasiTe aristocracy haa ever prevailed 
in the colonies. Even they, however, would, 
in point of happiness and tranquillity, gain 
considerably by a union with Great Britain* 
It would, at least, deliver them from t ho s e 
rancourous and virulent factions which are 
inseparable from small democracies, and which 
have so frequently divided the affections of 
their people, and disturbed the tranquillity of 
their governments, in tlieir form so nearly 
democratical. In the case of a total separa- 
tion from Great Britain, which, unless pre- 
vented by a union of this kind, seems very 
likely to take place, those factions would be 
ten times more virulent than ever. Before 
the commencement of the present disturbances, 
the coercive power of the mother-country had 
always been able to restrain those factions 
from breaking out into any thing worse than 
gross brutality and insult, If that coercive 
power were entirely taken away, they would 
probably soon break out into open violence 
and bloodshed. In all great countries which 
aie united under one uniform government, the 
spirit of party commonly prevails less in the 
remote provinces than in the centre of the em- 
pire. The distance of those provinces from 
the capiu', from the principal seat of the great 
scramble of faction and ambition, makes them 
enter leas into the views of any of the contend- 
ing partiea, and renders them more indiHerent 
and impartial spectators of the conduct of all. 
The spirit of party prevails less in Scotland than 
in England. In the case of a union, it would 
probably prevail less in Ireland than in Scot- 
land ; and the colonies would probably soon 
enjoy a degree of concord and unanimity, at 
present unknown in any part of the British 
empire. Both Ireland and the colonies, in- 
deed, would be subjected to heavier taxes than 
any which they at present pay. In conse- 
quence, however, of a diligent and faithful 
application of the public revenue towards the 
discharge of tha national debt, the greater 



part of those taies might not be of long con- 
tinuana', and the public revenue of Great 
Britain might soon be reduced to what was 
neeesaary for maintaining a moderate peace* 
establishment. 

The territorial ac^isatians of tha East-Inw 
dia Company, the undoubted right of the 
Crown, that is, of the state and people of 
Great Britain, might be rendered ano lfcta 
source of revenue, more sh und a nt, pefhapa* 
than all those already nentioned. Those 
countries are represented as more fenile, mora 
exteosivob and, in proportion to tibmg extent, 
much richer and more popnloua than Geeat 
Britain. In order to draw a great revenue 
from.tbcnD, it would not probably be necea* 
sary to introduce any new system of taxation 
into countries which are already suAdently, 
and more than sufficiently, taxed. It might, 
perhaps, be more proper to lighten than to ag» 
gnvate the burden of those unfortunate coun. 
tries, and to endeavour to draw a revenue from 
them, not by imposing new taxea, but by pre- 
venting the embesxlement and misapplication 
of the gutaler part of those which they al* 
ready pay. 

If it should be found impracticable for 
Great Britain to draw any considerable aug- 
mentation of revenue from any of the resour- 
ces above mentioned, the only resource which 
can remain to her, is a diminution of her ex. 
pense. In the mode of collecting and in that 
of expending the public revenue, though in 
both there may be still room for improvement. 
Great Britain seems to be at least as econo- 
mical as any of her neighbours. The military 
establishment which she maintains for her 
own defence in time of peace, is more mo- 
derate than that of any European state, which 
can pretend to rival her either in wealth 
or in power. None of these articles, there- 
fore, seem to admit of any considerable re- 
duction of expense. The expense of the 
peace-establishment of the colonies was, before 
the commencement of the present disturbances, 
very considerable, and is an expense which 
may, and, if no revenue can be drawn from 
them, ought certainly to be saved altogether. 
This constant expense in time of peace, Uiough 
very great, is insignificant in ccnnparison with 
what the defence of the colom'es has cost ua 
in time of war. The last war, which waa un- 
dertaken altogether on account of the colonies 
cost Great Britain, it has already been observ- 
ed, upwards of ninety millions. The Spanish 
war of 1 739 was principally undertaken on 
their account ; in which, and in the French 
war that wa« the coruequence of it. Great Bri- 
tain, spent upwards of forty millions ; a great 
part of which ought justly to be charged to 
the colonies. In those two wars, the colonies 
cost Great Britain much more than double the 
sum which the national debt amounted to be- 
fora the commencement of the first of them. 
Had it not been for those wan, that debt 
Cci 
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might, and probably would by this time, haTe 
been completely paid; and had it not been 
for the colonies, the former of those wars 
might not. and the latter certainly would not, 
have been undertaken. It was because the 
colonies were supposed to be provinces of the 
British Empire, that this expense was laid out 
upon them. But countries which contribute 
neither revenue nor military force towards the 
support of the empire, cannot be conadered as 
provinces. They may, perhaps, be considered 
as appendages, as a sort of splendid and 
shewy equipage of the empire. But if the 
empire can no longer support the expense of 
keeping up thu equipage, it ought certainly to 
lay it down ; and if it cannot nise its revenue 
in proportion to its expense^ it ought at least 
to accommodate its expense to its revenue. If 
the colonies, notwithstanding thar refusal to 
submit to British Uxes, are still to be con- 
sidered as provinces of the British empire, 
their defence, in some future war, may cost 
Great Britain as great an expense as it ever 
has done in any former war. The rulers of 
Great Britain have, for more than a century 
past, amused the people with the imagination 
that they possessed a great empire on the wmt 
«de of the Atlaotic. This mipis% ko«»rtr« 
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baa hitherto existed in huginatioa only. It 
has hitherto been, not an empire, but the pro. 
ject of an empire ; not a gold mine, but the 
project of a gold mine ; a project which has 
cost, which continues to cost, and which, if par. 
sued in the same way as it has been hitherto, is 
likely to cost, immense expense, witfaoot being 
likely to bring any profit ; for the effects of the 
monopoly of the colony trad^ it hasbeen shewn, 
are to the great body of the people, iner« kias 
instead of profit It is surely now time that 
our rulers should either realize this golden 
dream, in which .they have been indulging 
themselves, perhaps, as well as the people ; or 
that they should awake from it themselves, 
and endeavour to awaken the people. If the 
project cannot be completed, it ought to be 
given up. If any of the piuv in ce s of the 
British empire cannot be made to contribute 
towards the support of the whole empire, it is 
surely time that Great Britain should free 
herself from the expense of defending those 
provinces in time of war, and of supporting 
any part of their civil or military establish- 
ments in time of peace ; and endeavour to ac- 
commodate her fbture views and designs ta 
the nal UMdioctity of her r 
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«ilver, 16. 
Jeiorg, public, paid for the contempt attend- 
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Afrieo, cause assigned for the barbarous state 
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311. Decline of, ib. Rise of the present 
company, ib. 
Agtf the foundation of rank and precedency 

in rude as well as civilised societies, 897. 
Aggrfgate fund, in the British finances, ex- 
plained. 388. 
Agio of the bank cf Amsterdam explained, 
194. Of the bank of Hamburgh, 195. 
The agio at Amsterdam, how kept at a me- 
dium rate, 1 97. 
jigricuiinre, the labour of, does not admit of 
ftuch sulM]ivi\ions as manufactures, S. This 
imposMbility of separation prevents agricul- 
ture from improving equally with manufac- 
tures, ib. Natural state of, in a new colony, 
38. Requires more knowledge and experi- 
ence tlian most mechanical professions, and 
yet is carried on witliout any restrictions, 
5S. Tlie terms of rent, bow adjusted be- 
tween landlord and tenant, 60. Isestended 
by good roads and navigable canals, 6S 
Under what circumsUnces pasture land is 
more valuable than arable, 63. Gardening 
not a very gainful employment, 64. Vines 
the must profitable article of culture, G5. 
Estimates of profit from projects very falla- 
cious, ib. Cattle and tillage mutually iin- 
prove each other, 93. Remarks on that of 
Scotland, ib. On that of Nortli America. 
9^» Poultry, a profitable article in husban- 
dry, ib. Hogs 9i. Dairy, 96. Evidences 
of land being completely improved, ib. The 
extension of cultivation, as it raises tha price 



of animal food, reduces that of vegetable^ 
103. By whom and how practised under 
feudal government, 137. Its operations not 
so much intended to increase; as to direct, 
the fertility of nature, 149. Has been the 
cause of the prosperity of the British colonies 
in America, 150. Tlie profits of, exaggerat- 
ed by prelectors, 154. On equal terms, is 
naturally preferred to trade, 156. Artlfid-n 
necessary to tlie carrying it on. ib. M^as not 
attended to by the northern destroyers of the 
Roman empire, 157. The ancient policy 
of Europe unfavourable to. 162. Wan pro- 
moted by the commerce and manufactures 
of towns, 170. llie wealth arising from, 
more solid and durable than that which pro- 
ceeds from commerce, I7S. Is not encou- 
agcd by the bounty on the exportation of corn, 
907. Why the proper business of new com- 
panies, S51*. Tlie present agricultural sys- 
tem of political economy adopttfd In France, 
described, 275. Is ditcourased by restric- 
tions and prohibitions in trade, 279. Is fa- 
voured beyond manufactures in China, 282. 
And in liidosun. 28S. Does not require so 
extensive a market as roanufacturea, 284. 
To check manufactures in order to promote 
agriculture, fal»e |K>licy, 283. Landlords 
ought to be encouraged to cultivate part of 
their own land, 350. 

Alcavalon the tax in Spain so called, explained 
and considered, 381. The ruin of tlie Spa- 
nish manufactures attributed to this ux, 
ibw 

AUhomet^ the number of, not the efficient 
cause of drunkennesK, 148. 200. 

AUodial fighii, mistaken for feudal rights, 168. 
The introduction of the feudal law tended 
to moderate the authority of the allodial 
lords, ib. 

Ambaxtadnrtt the firrt motive of their appoint- 
ment, 307. 

Amtrica, why labour is dealer in North A- 
merira than in England, 29 Great in- 
crease of population there, ib. Common 
rate of interest there, 38. Is a new markei 
for the produce of its own silver mines, 89 
Tba first accounu of the two empires of Pe 
Dd 
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in and Meiioogmtljexaggentedfib. Im- 
proving tute of the Spaniah colonies there. 
86. Account of the paper currency of the 
firitish culonies, 134. Cause of the rapid 
prosperity of the Biitish colonies there, 
130. Why manufactures for disUnt sale 
oave never been esublisbed there, 156. lu 
qieedy improvement owing to assistance 
from foreign capitals, 157. The purchase 
nd improvement of uncultivated land the 
most pro6table employment of capitals, 171. 
Commercial alterations produced by the dis- 
covery ol^ 181. But two civiliEed nations 
found on the whole continent, ib. The 
wealth of the North American colonies in- 
creased, though the balance of trade continu- 
ed against them, 303. Madeira wine, how 
intrmlured there, :204. Historical review 
of the European settlemenu in, 229. Of 
Spain. 832.233. Of Holland, 234. Of Prance 
Sb. Of Britain, ib. Ecclesiastical govern- 
ment in the several European colonies, 235. 
Fish a principal article of trade from North 
America to Spain, Portugal, and the Me- 
diterranean, 237. Naval stores to Britain, 
238. Little credit due to the poller of Eu- 
rope from the tticceas of the colomes, 242. 
The dicovery and coloniiatioo ot, how far 
advantageous to Europe, 243. And to 
America, ib. The colonies in, governed 
by a spirit of monopoly, 261. The interest 
of the consumer in Britain sncrfllced to 
that of the producer, by the systsm of colo- 
nisation, 274. Plan for estending the Bri- 
tisb system oftaiution, over all the provin- 
ces of, 397, 39B. The question, how the 
Americans could pay tues without specie, 
considered. 402. Ought in justice to con- 
tribute to discharge the public debt in Bri- 
tain, 402. Expediency of their union with 
Britain, 403. The British empire there a 
mere project, 40i. 

JmsUrdam, agio of the bank of, explained, 
194. Occaidon of its establishment, 195. 
Advanuges attending payments there, ib. 
Rat* demanded for keeping money there, 
lb. Prices at which bullion and coin are 
received, 19^, noU. This bank the great 
warehouse of Europe for bullion, 197. 
Demands upon, how made and answered, 
ibL The agio, how kept at a medium rate, 
ib. The treasure oi, whether all preserved 
in Its repositories. 198. The amount of its 
treasure only to be conjectured, ib. Fees 
paid to the bank for transacting busineas, 
ib. 

Jnnuiliet, for terms of years, and for lives, in 
the British finances, historical Account of, 
389. 

Jpotkecariet, the profit on their drugs, unjust- 
ly stigmatW ta exorbiUnt, 46. 

ApprenlicetkiiK the nature and intention of 
this bond of servitude, explained, 42. Tbe 
limitations im|XMed on various trades as to 
the number of apprentices, 50. The statute 
of apprenticeship in England, ib. Appren- 
ticeships in France and Scotland, 51. Ge- 
neral remarks on the tendency and opera- 
9 



tion of long apprenticeships, ib. The sta- 
tute of, ought to be repealed. 191. 

Arabs, their manner of supporting war, 989. 

Army^ three djflVrent ways by which a aatiao 
may maintain one in a «liataat couotrr, 
178. Standing, distinction between and a 
militia, 292. Historical rwiew oC 294. 
Tbe Macedonian army, ib. Carihagtatiaa 
army, ib Roman army, ib. IsakmeaHc 
to perpetuate the dvilisatiun of a cooatry, 
296. Is the speediest engine for civiUn^ 
a barbarous country, ik Under what cir- 
cumstances dangerous to, and under what 
favourable to liberty, ib. 

Artificers prohibited by law Iron 
foreign countries, 273. Residing , 
and not returning on notice, exposed to 
outlawry, ib. See Mnnwfacimres. 

Asdntbalf his army greatly improved by dis- 
cipline, 294. How defeated, ib. 

AuewMy, houses of, in the British coloaies, 
the coottitutional freedom oi, shcwa» :t^O, 

Auienio Cbn/roct, 312. 

Aatize of bread aiid ale. renarka on that «to- 
tuie, 75^ 77. 

AfiMfutms^ emperor, emancipates tlia tbwcs of 
Vcdins PoUio for hb cruelty, 841. 

B 

Bolanct of aiinnal produca and cooauaaption 
•Bplained, 209. May be in lavonr of a 
nation, when tiie balancv of trade is a^gainst 
it,ib. 

Bohnce of trade, no certain tiilniun to de- 
tennino on which aide it turns bai w nm two 
192. The current dsctrine of, 
which most regulations of trade mn 
absurd, 199. If cwn. by the 
exdiange of their native cominodiiiea* both 
sides may be gainers, iU How tbe halaiice 
would stand if native commodifics on one 
aide ware paid with foreign commodiises on 
the other, ib. How the balance stands when 
commodities are purchased with gold and 
silver, ib., 200 The ruin of countries often 
predicted from the doctrine of am nnfovow- 
able balance of trade, 202. 

Banks, great increase of trade in Scotland 
since the cstabliahment of cbem in tbe pria. 
cipal towns, 120. Their usual oaune of 
business, 121. Consequences of their isa- 
ing too much paper, liiS. Neccasniy cso- 
tion for come time oboervcd by them with 
regard to givinc credit to their cnstomaik 
1 24. Limits of the advances they may iia. 
prudently oudtc to traders, 1S5. How in> 
jurcd by the practice of drawii^ and r». 
drawing bills, 186, 127. Hisioiy of the 
Ayr bank, 1^. Hiatory of the bnnk «l 
England, I3a Tbe nature and 
advantage of banks ooosiderrd, 131. 
kers might carry on their businesa with le« 
paper, 1 32. EflTecU of the optional dames 
in the Scotch notes, lS:i. Origin of their 
establishment. 194. Bank money ex phdo- 
ed, 1 95. Bank of England, tlic conduct e^ 
in regard to the coinage, 286. Joint stork 
ampanics, why wall adapted to the trad 
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•r banking. 317, SI 8. A doubtful ques- 
tion, whether the government of Great Bri« 
uin i« equal to the management of the bank 
to profit, 314. 

Dunkert. the credit of their notes bow esta- 
blihhed. 118. The nature of the banking 
business explained, ib., 121. Tlie rouUi> 
plication and competition of bankers, under 
proper regulations of scnrice to public cre- 
dit. 135. 

Barettu Mr. bis account of the quantity of 
Portugal gold sent weekly to England, 
S23. 

BaroHU feudal, their power contracted by the 
grant of municipal priyileges. 16:i. Their 
extensive authority, 168. How they lost 
thcirauthority over their vassals, 169. And 
the power to disturb their country, 170. 

Barter^ the eschange of one commodity for 
another, the propensity to. of extensive o- 
prration, and peculiar to man, 6. Is not 
sufficient to carry on the mutual intercourse 
of mankind, 10. See Commerce, 

Batavta, causes of the prosperity of the Dutch 
settlement there, 263. 

Beaver iktnt, review of the policy used in the 
trade for, 273. 

BiTf/. cheaper now in London th^n in the 
raign of James J., 6"). Compared with the 
prices of wheat at the corresponding times. 
64. 

BeneficeM^ ecclesiastical, the tenure of, why 
rendered secure, 335. The power of ooU 
lating to, how taken from the pope, in Eng- 
land and France, 3:i8. General equality 
of. among tlie presbyterians, 340. Good 
effects of thit equality, ib. 

Brmgt$l, to what circumstances its esrly im- 
provement in agriculture and manufactures 
was owing, 9 Present miherable state of 
the coun'ry, 3U. Remarks on the high 
rates of interest there, 39. Oppressive con* 
duct of tlie English there, to suit their trade 
in opium, S6S. Why more remarkable for 
tlie exportation of manufactures than of 
grain. ^84. 

Beinr^ brief history of the republic of, 164. 
£«tabli«ihment of the reformation there, 33S. 
Application of the revenue of the catholic 
clergy, 341. Derives a revenue from the 
interest of iu treasure, 344. 

biii* of Exthnngg^ punctuality in the payment 
of. how secured, 186. The pernicious prac- 
tice of drawing and redrawinc ei plained. 
ib. The aru made use of to disguise this 
mutual traffic in bills, 1S7. 

Birth, superiority of, how it confers respect 
and authority, ^98. 

BUkMu, the ancient mode of electing them, 
and how altered, 335, 337. 

Aidy, natural and political, analogy between, 
ano. 

B**hemia. account of the tax there on the in* 
dustry of artiBcers, 366. 

Bitunljf, on the exportation of com, the ten* 
dency of tliis measure examined, 81. 

Bouniien^ why given in commerce. 183. On 
exportation, the policy of granting them 
3 



considered, 205. On the exportation of 
corn, S06. This bounty imposes two taxes 
on the people, S07. Evil tendency of this 
bounty, 209. The bounty only beneficial to 
the exporter and iropoxter, ib. Motives of 
the country gentlemen in granting the 
bounty, 210. A trade which requires a 
bounty, necessarily a losing trade, ib. 
Tonnage bounties to the fisheries con&i* 
dered. 21 1. Account of the white herring 
fisliery. 212. Remarks on other bounties, 
213. A review of the principles on which 
they are generally granted, 267. Those 
granted on American produce founded on 
ini<itakeo policy, 268. How they affect 
the consumer, 274. 

B'turdeaux, why a town of great trade, 138. 

Brazil grew to be a powerful colony under 
neglect, 23.S. The Dutch invaders expel- 
led by the Portuguese colonists, ib. Com* 
puted number of inhabitanU there, ib. The 
trade of tlie principal provinces oppressed 
by the Portuguese. 236. 

Breads iu relative value with butcher's meat 
compared, 62, ^. 

Brewery^ reasons for transferring the taxes on 
to the malt, 376. 

Bruigest how to be erected and maintained, 

son. 

Briiam, Great, evidences that labour is suf* 
ficiently paid for there, 30. The price of 
provisions nearly the same in most places, 
31. Great variations in the price of labour, 
ib. Vegetables imported from Flanders in 
the last century. 32. Historical account of 
the alterations interest of money has under* 
gone, 37. Double interest deemed a rea- 
sonable mercantile profit, 40. In what re- 
spects the carrying trade is advanUgeous to, 
152. 153. Appears to enjoy more of the 
carrying trade of Europe than it rcaHy 
has, I .^3. It is the only country of Europe 
in which the obligation of purveyance is 
abolished, 161. Iu funds for the support 
of foreign wars inquired iuta, 178, 179. 
Why nwer likely to be much affectod by the 
free importation of Irish cattle, I86 Nor 
salt provisions, ib. Could be little affected 
by the importation of foreign corn, 187. 
The policy of the commercial restraints 
on the trade with France examined, 192. 
I1)e trade with France might be more ad* 
vantagfous to each country than that with 
any other, 202. Why one of the richest 
countries in Europe, while Spain and Por- 
tugal are among ihe poorest, 321. Review 
of her American colonies, t<34. The trade 
of her colonies, how regulated, 2.36. Dis- 
tinction between enumerated and non-enu- 
merated commodities explained, 237. Re- 
strains manufactures in America, 238, 239 
Indulgences granted to the colonists, 239. 
Constitutional freedom of her coUmy go* 
vemment, 240. The sugar colonies of, 
wor»e governed than those of France, 241. 
Disadvantages resulting ftoin retaining the 
exclusive trade of toliacco with Maryland 
and Virginia, 'J44, 245 The navigation 
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•rt hjit iDcrfssed tbe colonj trade, at the 
expense of mmnj other branches of foreign 
trade, 245. Tlie advantage of the colony 
trade estimated, 247. A gradual rt- laxation 
of the exdn^ive trade rei-ommended, 250. 
Events which have concurred to prevent the 
ill efln cts of the Tom of the colony trade, ib. 
The natural good effects of the colony trade 
more than counterbalance the bad effects of 
tlie monopoly. 251. To maintain a mono- 
poly, the principal end of tlie dominion as- 
sumed over the colonies, 254. Has derived 
nothing but lo!ts from this dominion, ib 
I& perhaps the only state which has only in- 
creased its expenses by extending its empire, 
256. The constitution of, would have been 
completed by admitting of American repre> 
sentation, S56. Review of the administra- 
tion of the East 1 ndia Company, !^M, 2^5. 
1 he interest of the comomer sacrificed to 
tl at of the producer in raiding an empire in 
America, 274. The annual revenue of, 
compared with its annual rents and interest 
of capital stock, 345, .S46. Tbe land ux of, 
considered, 348. Tithes S52 Window, 
tax, 357. Stamp- duties, 363. 365. Poll- 
taxes in tbe reign of William III., 367. 
The uniformity of taxation in, favourable 
to internal trade, 382. Tbe system of Uxa- 
tion in, compared with that in France, 
S84. Account of the unfunded debt of, 
387. Funded debt, 388. Aggregate and 
general firods, ib. Sinking fund, 389. 
Annnitfcs for terms of years and for lives, 
ib. Perpetual annuities the best transfer 
able iitock, 391. 'I1ie reduction of the pub- 
lic debts during peace bears no proportion 
to their accumulation during war, 392. 
Tbe trade with the tobacco colonies, how 
earned on, without the intervention of 
specie, 401. llie trade with the »ugar ro 
lonies explained, ib. Ireland and America 
ought in justice to contribute towards tlie 
discharge of her public debts, 402. How 
the territorial acquisitions of the East India 
Company might be rendered a source of re- 
venue, 403. If no such asaiiitance can be 
obtained, her only reM>urce pointed out, ib. 

Bullion^ the money of the great mercantile re- 
public, 179. See Gold and SUoer, 

Burghs, free, the origin of, 163. To what cir- 
cumstances they owed their corporate juris- 
dictions, ib. Why admitted to send repre- 
sentatives to parliament, 164. Are allowed 
to protect refugees from the country, 165. 

Bnitif Dr. his observation on the laws relating 
to the settlementa of the poor, 58, 59. 

Butcher*8 meat, nowhere a necessary of life, 
370. 

C 

Calnnistt, origin of that sect, 339. Their 
principles of church government, ib. 

Cameron, Mr. of Lochiel, exercised, within 
thirty years since, a criminal jurisdiction 
over his own tenants, 1 68. 

Ctmada^ the French colony there, long under 

the government of an exclusive company,, 

4 



834. But hnproved speedily afler Ae ifi»- 
Bolution of tbe company, tb. 

Canals, navigable, the advantages oi, 69. How 
to be made and maintained. 30S. That of 
Langnedoc, the support of, how nc m s d. Ak 
May be successfully managed hj joint slock 
companies, 317. 

CantUi'tn, Mr. remarks on bis aceo u n t of the 
earnings of the labouring poor, SH. 

Cajte if Good Hope, causes oif the prosperity of 
the^Dutcb settlement there, 26a. 

Cupitat, in trade, explained, and how e am law - 
ed, 1 1 2. Distinguished into circulating and 
fixed capitals, ib. Characteristic of ised 
capitals, US, The several kinds of fiacd 
capitak specified, ib. CharacCrriatac of cir- 
culating capitals, and Uie several kinds oC 
114. Fixed capitals supported by those which 
are cireulating, ib. Cirrulating 
how supported, ib. Intention of 
capital, 116. Tbe expense of i 
the fixed and circulating cspttals ilia 
ib. Money, as an article oiif eirrulatii^ ca- 
pital, considered, ih. Money no aaeasnre of 
capital. 118. What quantity of iadnstfy 
any capital can employ. 12a Capitals^ hew 
far they may be extended by paper cveifit. 
125. Must always be repkced with profi 
by the annual produce of land aad l^ocir, 
136 The proportion between Cdipital awl 
revenue regulates the proportion be t w e en in- 
dustry and idleness, 1 38. How it si iacrees> 
ed or diminished, ib. National evideores of 
tbe increase of, 141. In what infOaaoes 
private expenses contribute to enlarge the 
national capital, 142. The increase o^ re- 
duces profits by competitioa, 145. TbediC 
ferent ways of employing a capital. 147. 
How replaced to the different classes of 
traders, 14& That employed in agrinU- 
ture puts into motion a greater quantity 
of productive labour thatt any oqnal ca- 
pital employed in manufiictures. M9l That 
of a manu&rturer should reside within 
the country, 150. The opcratjon of caiii- 
tals employed in agriculture^ manufiMtttrcs, 
and foreign trade compared, ib. The pros- 
perity of a country depends on the due 
proportion of its capital applied to these three 
grand objects, 151. Different retitms of 
capitals employed in foreign trader 152 It 
rather employorl in agriculture than is trade 
and manufactures, on equal terms, 155, 15€. 
Is rather employed in mannfacturcs thaa a 
foreign trade, 156. llie natural pni | {ui s 
of the employment of, 157. Acquired fay 
trade, is very precarious* until realiicd be 
the cultivation and improvenaent of lainL 
172. The employment of, in tbe diftnal 
spei-ies of trade, how determined, 183. 

Capitntitm tares, the nature of, considered, 367. 
In England, ib. In France, ib 

Carriage, land and water, compared, 8. Wa- 
ter carriage contributes to improvo arts and 
industry in all countries where it mn benacd. 
9, 62, 87. Land, how facilitated and i 
in iMice hy public works. SOS. 
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Carry ing tndt, tht nature and operation of, 
examined, 15S. I« the symptom, but not 
tlic cauM of national wealth, and hence 
points out the two richest countries in Eu- 
rope, 153. Trades may ap|)ear to be car- 
ryinff trades which are not so, ib. Tlie 
disadva itages of. to individuals, 183. Hie 
Dutch, him excluded from being the car- 
riers to Great Britain, 187, 188. Draw- 
backs of duties originally granted for the 
em*ouragement of, 2^5. 

Carihaginiun army, its superiority over the 
Roman army accounted for, 294. 

C^Ule and Ofrn, their value compared. In the 
dtfTeivnt stages of agriculture, 62. The 
price of, reduceil by artificial grasses, 6S. 
To what height the price of cattle may rise 
in an improving country, 93^, 9X Tlie 
raising a stock of, necessary for the supply 
of manure to farms 93. Cattle must bear 
a good price to be well fed, ib. The 
price of, rises in Scotland in consequence of 
tlie union witli England, iU Great mul- 
tiplication of European cattle in America, 
94. Are killed in some countrin merely 
for the sake of the hides and ullow, 97. 
The market for these articles more extensive 
than for the carcase, ib. This market some- 
times brought nearer home by the establish- 
ment of manufactures, ib. How the ex- 
tension of cultivation rai!»eH tlie price of ani- 
mal food, 10:). Is perhaps the only com- 
modity nK>re expensive to trans^iort by sea 
than by land, 186. Great Britain never 
likely to be much affected by the free iro- 
porution of Irisli cattle, ib. 

CeHiJienies, parish, tlie laws relating to, with 
olHervations on them, 58. 

CkUd, Sir Jo^iah, his observation on trading 
companies, :m)9. 

CkiitlrcH, ridies unfavourable to the produc- 
tion, and extreme poverty to the raising, of 
tliem, :):). The mortality still greater among 
those maintained by charity, il>. 

Ckinn^ to what the early improvement in aru 
and industry there was o%viiig, 9. Concur- 
rent testimonivs of the misery of the lower 
ranks of the Chinese, SU K not, how- 
ever, a declining country, ib. High rate 
of interest of money there, •lO. Great frtate 
asaumed by tlie grandees. 86. The price 
of laliour there lower than in the greater 
part of Europe, 87. Silver the mo^t pro- 
fitable article to send thither, ib. 'ilie pro- 
portional value of gold to silver, how rated 
there, 89. 'Hie value of gold and silver much 
higher tlicre than in any part of Europe, 101. 
Agriculture favoured there lieyoiid manu- 
factures, 2182. Korvign trade not favoured 
there, 283. Extension of the home mar* 
ket, ib. Great attention paid to the roads 
there. .305, 30>. In what the principal re- 
venue of the sovereign consists 853. Tlie 
revenue of, partly raised in kind, ib. 

Church, the richer tlte cliun*h the |)Oorer tlie 

slate, 341. Amount of tiie revenue of the 

church of Scotland, 343. The revenue of 

the church heavier taxed in Prunia than 
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lay proprietofa, tlSL The nature and af- 
fect of tithes considered, 359. 

CircttintioH, tlie dangerous practice of mining 
money by, explained, 137. In traffic, the 
two different branches of, considered, 132. 

Cities, circumstances which contributed to tlieir 
opulence, 165. Titostc of Italy tlie first that 
rose to consequence, ib. The commerce 
and manufactures of, have occasioned the 
improvement and cultivation of tlie country 
17a 

Clergy, a supply of, provided for, by public 
and private foundations for their education, 
55. Curates worse paid than many me- 
chanics ib. Of an establislied religion, 
why unsuccessful against the teachers of a 
new religion, 33a Why they persecute 
their adversaries, ib. Hie xeal of the in- 
ferior clergy of the church of Home, how 
kept alive, ib. Utility of ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments 331. How connected with 
the civil magistrate, ib., .')3S. Unsafe for 
the dril magistrate to difTer with them, 3:H. 
Must be managed without violencis ib. 
335. Of the church of Home, one great 
army cantoned over Eurooe, ib., 336. Tlieir 
power similar to that of ^^ temporal barons 
during tlie feudal monkish ages ib. How 
the power of tlie Komisli clergy declined. 
S3?. Evils attending allowing parislius to 
elect their own ministers 3:)9. 

dothing, more plentiful than food in unculti- 
vated countries 68. The materials for, tlie 
first articles rude nations have to offer, ib. 

Otal must generally lie cheaper than wood to 
gain the preference for fuel, 70. The price 
of, how reduced, ib. lite exportation of, 
subjected to a duty higher than the prime 
co!»i of, at the pit, 27.*). The cheapest of 
all fuel, 37a llie tax on absurdly regu- 
lated, ib. 

Coal mines, their different degrees of fertility, 
7a When fertile, arc sometimes unpnifit- 
able by situation, ib. The proportion (tf 
rent generally paid for, iK, 71. Tlie ma- 
chinery necessary to, expensive, 112. 

0>al htule from Newcastle to London em* 
ploys more shipping than all the other car- 
rying trade of England. 153. 

CochiH. China, remsrkH on the principal arti- 
cles of cultivation there, €6. 

Coin, stampe«l, the origin and peculiar advan- 
tages of, in commerce, 11. llie diflVrent 
•pecie» of, in different ages and countries 
ib. Causes of the alterations in the value of, 
ib., 12, 13, 14. How the standard coin of 
different nations came to be of different 
meuls 16. A reform in the English coin- 
age suggested, 19. Silver, consequences 
attending the debasement of, 82. Coinnge 
of France and Britain examineil, 19:i. 
Why coin U privately melted down, 225. 
The mint chiefly employed to keep up tlie 
quantity thus diminished, ib. A duty to 
pay the coinage would prewrve money from 
being melte<l or counterfeited, ib. Stan- 
tfaird of the gold coin in France, IK How 
a eeignorage on coin would operate 226. 
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A tax upon coinage is advaaced by every 
body, and finally paid by nobody, ib. A 
revi>nue loi^t by government defraying the 
expense of coinage. 2^7. Amount of the 
annual coinage before the late reformation 
of the gold coin. ih. The law for the en- 
couragement off founded on prejudice, ib. 
Consequences of raising the denomination 
as an expedient to facilitate the payment 
of public debta. 396. Adulteration of, 397. 

Colbty't, M. the policy of his commercial regu- 
lations disputed, 189, 275. Hia character, 
275. 

Collff^es^ cause of the depreciation of their mo- 
ney rents inquired into, 14. The endow, 
menta of. from whence they generally arise, 
13. Whether they have in general an- 
swered the purposes of their institution, ib. 
These endowments have diminished the 
necessity of application in the teachers, 319. 
The privileges of graduates by residence, 
and chsritalile foundation of scholarships, 
injurious to coll^iate education, 3JK). Dis- 
cipline of, ib. 

Coilitnrs and Coat- heavers their high earnings 
accounted for. 43. 

Colonies, new, the natural progren of, 38. 
Modem, the commercial advantages deriv- 
ed from them, 183, Ancient, on what prin- 
ciples founded, 227, 928. Ancient Gre- 
cian colonies not retained under subjection 
to the parent states, ib. Distinction be* 
tween the Romsn and Greek colonies, 228. 
CircumsUnces that led to the establishment 
of Euro|)ean colonies in the East Indiea 
and America, ib. The East Indiea disco- 
vered by Vasco de Gama, 229. The West 
Indies discover* d by Columbus, ib. Gold 
the object of the first Spanish enterprises 
there, 2S0. And of thoae of all other Eu- 
ropean nations, 2:M. Causes of the prospe- 
rity of new colonies, ib. Rapid progress of 
tlie ancient Greek colonies, 232. The Ro- 
man colonies slow in improvement, ib. 
The remoteness of America and the West 
Indies greatly in favour of the Europ^in 
colonies there, ih. Review of the British 
American colonies, 234. Expense of the 
civil establishments in British America, *^35. 
£ccli-.siastical government, ib. General view 
of the restraints laid upon the trade of the 
European colonies, 236. The trade of the 
Briti«h colonies how regulated, ib. Tlie dif- 
ferent kinds of non-enumerated commodi- 
tie!i specified, 2«7. Enumerated commodi 
ties, 238. Restraints upon their manu- 
factures, ib. Induigencies granted them 
by Britain, 239. Were free in every other 
respect except as to their foreign trade, 240. 
Little credit due to the policy of Europe 
n-om the success of the colonies, 242. 
Tlirove by the disorder and injustice of the 
Eunpean governments, ib. Have contri- 
buted to augment the industry of all the 
cnuntiies of Europe, 243. Exclusive pri- 
vileges of trade a dead weight upon all these 
exertions both in Europe and America, iU 
Have in general been a source of expense 



instead of revenue to their molbcr ooaalrta^ 
244b Have only benefited their mother 
countries by the exclusive trade carried 
on with them, ib. Consequences of tlie 
navigation act, 245. The advantage of the 
colony trade to Britain estimated. 247. A 
gradual relaxation of the exclusive eon- 
merce recommended, 930m Events wiacfa 
have prevented Bntain from sensibly feelix^ 
the loss of the colony trade, ib. The el&icu 
of the colony trade, and the monopoly ot 
that tiade^ distinguished, ib. To raaintaia 
a monopoly, the principal end of the domi- 
nion Great Britain assumes over the com^ 
nies, 254. Amount of the ordinary peace 
establishment of, ib. The two late wars 
Briuin sustained, colony wars^ to support a 
monopoly, ib. Two modes by which they 
might be uxed, 255. Their assemblica not 
likely to Ux them, ib. Taxes by parliamen- 
tary requisition as little likely to be raised, 
5256. Representatives of, might be admilb d 
into the British parliament with good effect, 
257. Answer to obiectioos against Ameri- 
can represenution, 258. The interest of 
the consumer in Britain sacrificed to that of 
the producer in raising an empire in Ameri- 
ca, 274. 

CtUimbuMt the motive that led to his discovery 
of America, 229. Why be gave the name 
of Indies to the islands he d is covere d , ih. 
His triumphal exhibition of tbor pradoc- 
ttons, 290. 

Columeila, his instructions for fencing a kitdx-o 
garden, 64. Advises the planting of vine- 
yards, 65. 

Commurce, the different common standaids or 
mediums made use of to facilitate the ex- 
change of commodities in the early stagcsoC 
la Origin of money, ib. Definition of the 
term value, 12. Treaties of. though advas- 
tageous to the merchants and manufiKtnr- 
ers of the favoured countries, necenarily, di»- 
advanugeous to those of the favouring coun- 
try, ^22. Translation of the commercial 
treaty between EngUnd and Portugal, con- 
cluded in 1703, by Mr. Methuen, S^S. Re. 
straints laid upcm the European cokmics in 
America, 236. The present sptcndotir of 
the mercantile system owing to the dis- 
covery and colonisation of America, 259. 
Review of the plan by which it pvofiobcs 
to enrich a country, 266. Tbe interaa of 
the consumer constantly sacrificed to that 
of the producer, 274. See ^gricmhwn, 
Bonis, Ca/tiiai, Manvfactwts^ Merekaal, 
Money, Stock, Trade, 4ic. 

Cummodities, the barter of, insufficient for the 
mutual supply of the wants of mankind, la 
Metals found to be the best medium to fa- 
cilitate the exchange of, ib. Labour an in- 
invariable standard for the value of, 14. 
Real and nominal prices of, di«tingoi%hcd, 
ib. Component psirts of the prices of, ex- 
plained and illustrated. 21. Natural and 
market prices of, distinguished and how 
regulated, 23. The ordinary proportion 
between the value of two commodilies 
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not ncccasarily die nme at between the 
qiiantities of them commonly in the market, 
89. The price of rude produce, how efTect* 
cd by the advance of weahh and improve- 
invnt 91, 93. Foreij^n are primarily pur- 
chatcd with the produce of domestic indus- 
try. 151. When advantageously exported in 
a rude slate, even by a foreign capital. 156. 
The quantity of, in every country, naturally 
fegulaied by the demand, 176. Wealth in 
goods and in money, compared, 177. Ex- 
portation of, to a proper market always at- 
tended with more profit than that of gold 
and silver. 179. The natural advantages of 
countries in particular productions some- 
times not possible to struggle against, 185. 

Company, mercantile, incapable of consulting 
their true interests when they become sove* 
reigns ^64. An exclusive company a public 
nui^nce, S66. Trading, how fint formed, 
907. Regulated and joint-stock companies 
distinguished, ib. Regulated companies in 
Great Britain specified, ib.906. Are useless, 
SOB. Constant view of such companien, iU 
Forts and garrinous wby never maintained 
by regulated companies, 309. The nature 
of joint-stock companies explained. 310. 31 1 
516. A monopoly necessary to enable a 
joint-stock company to carry on a foreign 
trade, SI 7. What kind of joint* stock com- 
panics need no exclusive privileges, ib. Joint- 
stock companies, why well adapted to the 
trade of banking, ib. The trade of insurance 
in»j be carried on ^ucceHsfully by a joint- 
eiock company, ib. Also, inland narigations. 
and the >uppty of water to a great city, ib* 
111 ftuccea* of joint-stock companies in other 
undenakings, 318 

Comi>etUiam, the effect of, in the purchase of 
commodities, 23. Among the venders, ib., 
37. 

Concordnt in France, its object, 337. 

CongrrUt American, its strength owing to the 
important character! it confers on the mem* 
bersofit, 257. 

ConvtrtioH price, in the payment of rents in 
Scotland, explained, 76. 77. 

Copi>er, the standard measure of value among 
the ancient Romans, 16. Is no legal ten- 
der in Enj;land, ib. 

Cori, the largest quadruped on the island of Sl 
Domingo, described, 2'J9. 

C^rn, the raising of. in different countries, not 
•ubject to the same degree of rivalship, a% 
manufactures, 3, 4. Is the best standard for 
leserved rents, M. The pri:e of, how iv- 
gulatcd, 15. The price of. the best sundard 
for comparing the different values of par- 
ticular commodities at different times and 
places, 16. The three component pans in 
the price of, 21. Is dearer in Scotland 
than in England. 31. \U valtie compared 
with that of butcher's meat, in the different 
periods of agricniiore. 62. Compared with 
silver, 75. Circumstances in a historical 
ttew of the prices of corn that have misled 
writers in treating of the value of silver at 
didisraol p«rioda» 76. K always a more ac- 
1 



curate mea.«nire of value than any other cora« 
modify, 79. Why dearer in great towns than 
in the country, 80. Why dearer in some 
rich commercial countries, as Holland 
and Gf^noa, ib. Rose in its nominal price 
on the discovery of the American mines, 
81. And in conse(|uence of the civil war 
under king Charles 1., ib. And in con- 
sequence of the bounty on the exporta^ 
tton of, 82. Tendency of the bounty ex- 
amined, 83. Chronological table of the 
prices of, 108. The least profitable article of 
growth in the British West Indian colo- 
nies, 159. The restraints formerly laid 
upon tlie trade of, unfavourable to the culti- 
vation of land, 162. The free importation 
of, could little affect the farmers of Great 
Briuin, 187. The policy of the bounty on 
the exporution of, examined, 206. The 
reduction in tlie price of. not produced 
by the bounty, ib. Tillage not encouraged 
by the bounty, ib. The money price of, 
regulates that of all otiiar home-made com- 
modities, 207. Illustration. 208. Ill ef- 
fects of the bounty, ib. Motives of the 
country gentlemen in granting the bounty, 
209. The natural value of not to be altered 
by altering the money price, 210. The 
four several branches of the corn trade spe- 
cified, 213. The inland dealer, for his own 
interest, will not rai<ie the price of, higher 
than the scarcity of the se&son rcquirc*s. ibb 
Com a commodity the least liable to be mo- 
nopolised, 21 4. The inland dealers too nu- 
merous and dispersed to form a general com- 
bination. ib. Dearths, never artificial, but 
when guvernment interfere* improperly to 
prevent them, ib. The freedom of the c<im 
trade the best security against a famine, 215. 
Old English statute to prohibit the corn 
trade, ib. Consequences of farmera bi-ing 
forced to become corn dealers, ib. The usa 
of corn dealers to the farmers, 216. llie 
prohibitory statute against the corn trade 
softened, 217. But s^tUI under the influence 
of popular prejudices, ib. 218. The aver- 
age Quantity imported and exported com- 
pared with the consumption and annual pro- 
duce, ib. Tendency of a free importation 
of, 219. The home-market the most ini- 
porunt one for com. ik Impropriety of 
the statute 23 Car. II. for regulating the 
importation of wheat, confessed by the su»- 
pension of its execution by temporary sta- 
tutes, ib. Duties payable on the importation 
of grain before l.i Gea III. ib. noU, ib. 
The home-market indirectly supplied by the 
exportation of corn, ib. How a l.beral 
system of free exportation and importation 
and among all nations would operate. 220. 
The laws concerning com, similar to those 
relating to religion, 221. The home- mar- 
ket supplied by the currying trade, ib. The 
system of laws connected with the e\tal>lish- 
ment of the liounty. undeserving of praise, 
ib. Remarks on the sUtuic 13 Geo. III. 
ib. 
Cbr/wra^aj, tendency of the exdtuive privi* 
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Ipges of, on trade, 2$. By what authori- 
ty erected. 50, 5i> The advantages they 
derive from the surrounding country, iK 
Check the operations of competition, 54. 
Their internal regulations combinations a- 
gainst the public, ib. Are injurious even 
to the members of them, ihk The laws of, 
obstruct the free circulation of labour from 
one employment to another. 57. Origin 
of. Io!5. Arc eiempted by their privileges 
from the power of the feudal barons, 164. 
The European East India companies dis- 
advantageous to the eastern commerce, 181, 
182. llie eiclusive privileges of corpora- 
tions ought to be destroyed, 1 91. 

Cottagers, in Scotland, their situation described, 
49- Are cheap manufacturers of stockings, 
ib. The diminution of, in Engkind, con- 
sidered, 95. 

CttiKirCf, character of, 329. 

Credit. See Pa/ter Mtmey. 

Crusades, to the Holy land, faToorable to the 
revital of commerce, 165. 

Currency of states^ remarks on, 194. 

Customs, the motives and tendency of draw* 
backs from tlie duties of, 203. llie revenue 
of the customs increased by drawbacks, 
205. Occasion of 6rst imposing the duties 
of, 307. Origin of those duties, 371. Three 
ancient branches of, S72. Drawbacks of, 
ib. Are regulated according tn the mer- 
cantile sy&tem. ib. S73. Frauds prac- 
tised to obtain drawbacks and bounties, ib. 
The duties of, in many instances uncer- 
tain, ib. Improvement of, suggested, 874. 
Computation of the expense of collecting 
them, 38a 

D 

Dairy, the business of. generally carried on as 
a »ave-all, 96. Circumstances which im- 
pede or promote the attention to it, ib. 
English and Scotch dairies, ib. 

Danube, the navigation of that river, why of 
little u»e to the interior paru of the country 
from whence it flows, 9. 

Dtvenant, Dr. h>s objections to the transfer- 
ring the duties on beer to the malt consider- 
ed, 377. 

Dearths, never caused by combinations among 
the dealers in corn, but by some girneru 
calamity, 214. The free exercise of the 
corn trade the best p lliative against the in- 
conveniencies of a dearth, 217. Corn deal- 
ers the best friends to the people at such 
seasons 218. 

Debts, pubtic, the origin of, traced, 386. Are 
accelerated by the expenses attending war, 
ib. Account of the unfunded debt of Great 
Britain. 387. The funded debt. 388. Ag- 
gregate and general funds, 369. Sinking 
fund, lb. Annuities for terms of years 
and for lives, ib. The reduction of, du- 
ring peace, bears no proportion to its accu- 
muUtion during war, 391. The ple^t of 
the interest being no burden to the nation 
considered, 394. Are seldom fairly paid 
when accumulated to a certain degree, 396. 
Might easily be discharged, by extending 



the British ^stem of tasatiui owr all tht 
provinces of the empire, 397. JrelaMl aad 
America ought to contribute to discharge 
the public debts of Bribiin, 402. 

Decker, Sir Matthew, his obaervations on tbc 
accumulation of Uxes, 369. Hb propoaai 
for transferring all taxes to the consnaBer, by 
annual payments, considered, 371. 

Demand, though the increase of, may at ire 
raise die price of goods» it never fiJk to re- 
duce it aAerwards, 314. 

Denmark, account of the seCtlcmeota of, in the 
West Indies 234. 

Diamonds, the mines of, not always wortfc 
working for, 73. 

Discipline, the great importance of, ia war, S95. 
Instances of, ib. 

DioenianM, public, their political me. 334. 

Domingo. St. mistaken by Columbus lor s 
partof •)>» East Indies, 229. Its priocipiAl 
pivxiuctiona. ibi The natives soon st ripptd 
of all their gold. £3a Historical view of 
the French colony there. 234. 

Doomsday 'book, the intention of that coin|«la- 
tion, 351. 

Dorians, ancient, where the cokmics at, set- 
tled, 227. 

Dramatic ethSbitians, the political nae of, SM. 

Drawbacks, in commerce, explained, 1 8S. The 
motives to. and tendency of. explained, COSk 
On wines, currants, and wrought silks; ihi 
On tobacco and sugar, 204. On winck 
particulariy considered, ib. Were origi- 
nally granted to encourage the carryuig 
trade, 205. The revenue of the cosioms 
increased by them, ib. DrawbadLS allowed 
in favoor of the colonics. 213. 

Drugs, regulations of their importatioo and 
exportation, 272. 

Drunkenness, the motive to this vice inqoired 
into, 90a 

Dutch, their settlements in An 
improvement, because under the i 
of an exclusive company, 234. Th«ir East 
India trade checked bf monopoly, 261. 
Measures taken by, to secure the wmnnpo ly 
of the spice trade See HoUand. 



East Indies, reprceentatioo of the < 

state of the provinces of, onder the English 
government there. 30. Historical view c4 
the European trade with those couBlviA 
86. Rice countries more popukms and 
rich than com countries^ ib. The teal 
price of labour lower in China and Indostaa 
than in the greater part of Europe, 67. 
Gold and silver the most pro6table coaHoo> 
dities to carry thither, ib. The prapoftmaat 
value of gold to silver, how rated thcf«. 89l 
Great extension of foreign c ommcitst by the 
discovery of a paseiaffe to, round the Cape of 
Good Hope. 181. Historical review of the 
intercourse with, ib.. 182. Eflfect of the 
annual exportation of silver to^ froen Europe, 
ib. llie trade with, cliieBy carried on bv 
exclusive companies, 261. Tendency <f 
their monopolies, ib. 
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Enst India company, a monopoly against the 
▼ery nation in which it it erected, S26i. 
The operation of such a company in a poor 
and in a rich country compared, ib. That 
country whose capital is not large enough to 
extend to such a distant trade ought nut to 
engage in it, S62. The mercantile habiti 
of trading companies render them incapa- 
ble of consulting their true interests when 
they become sovereigns, 2^4. The genius 
of the administration of the English com- 
pany, ib. Subordinate practices of their a- 
genu and clerks, S65. The b«d conduct of 
agents in India owing to their situation, ib. 
^ch an exclusive company a nuisance in 
every respect, 266. Brief review of their 
history, 313. Their privileges invaded, ib. 
A rival company formed, ib. The two 
eompanics united, 31 4. Are infected by the 
spirit of war and conquest, ib. Agreemenu 
between the company and government, 
ib. Interference of government in their 
territorial administration, 315: And in the 
direction at home, ib. Why unfit to go- 
vern a great empire^ ib. llieir sovereign 
and commercial characters incompatible, 
344. How the territorial acquisitions of, 
might be rendered a source of revenue, 
40:). 

Scomnmiilt, sect of, in France, their political 
tenets, 275. 

Edinburgh, iu present share of trade owing 
to tbe removal of the court and parliament, 
138. 

Education, the principal cause of the various 
talenu observable in different men, 7. Those 
paru of, for which there are no public in- 
stitutions, generally tbe best taught, 320. 
In universities, a view of, dS3. Of travel- 
ling for, 324. Course of, in the republics 
of andcnt Greece, ib. In ancient Rome, 
ib. Tbe ancient teachers superior to those 
in modem times, 326. Public institutions 
injurious to good education, ib. Inquiry 
liow far the public ought to attend to the 
education of the people, 3 27. Tbe different 
opportunities of education in the different 
ranks of the people, 328. Tbe advantages 
of proper attention in the state to the educa- 
tion of the people, 829. 

Egjffit, the first country in which agriculture 
and manufactures appear to have been cuU 
uvaied, 9. Agriculture was greatly favour 
ed there, 283. Was long the granary of 
tbe Roman empire, 284. 

i^eetment, action of, in England, when in- 
vented, and iu operation, 160. 

Empioymtnit, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of tbe different kinds of, in the same 
neighbourhood, continually tend to ei|ua- 
lity, 41. The differences or inequalities 
among, specified, ib. The constancy or 
precariousnesB of, influences the rate of 
wages, 4.*). 

England, tbe dates of iu several species of 

coinage, siWer, gold, and copper, 16. Why 

Ubour is cheaper there tJian in North Am<*- 

rica. 29. The rate of population in hot^ 

9 



countries compared, ib. The produce and 
labour of, have gradually increa^ted from the 
earliest accounts in hi«tory, while writers 
are representing the country as rapidly de-> 
dining. 141. Enumeration of elmtructions 
and calamities which the prosperity of the 
country has surmounted, ib. Circum- 
stances that favour commerce and mauu- 
factures, 171. Laws in favour of agricul 
ture, ib. Why formeriy unable to carry on 
foreign war» of long duration, 1 80. Why 
the commerce with France has been sub- 
j«s;ted to so many discouragements, 202. 
Foundation of the enmity between the^e 
countries, ib. Translation of the commer- 
cial treaty concluded in 1703 with Portu- 
gal, 223. Inquiry into the value of the 
trade with Portugal, ib., 2'J4. Might pro- 
cure gold without the Portugal trade, ib. 
Consequences of securing tlie colony trade 
by the navigation act, 245. 

Engrossing, See Forsialling, 

Entails, the law of, prevents the division of 
land by alienation, 157. Intention of, 
158. 

Europe, general review of the several nations 
of, as to their improvement since the dis- 
covery of America, 85. Tlie two richest 
countries in, enjoy the greatest shares of 
the carrying trade, 153. Inquiry into the 
advantages derived by, from the discovery 
and colonixation of America, 243. Tlie 
particular advantages derived by esch colo- 
nising country, 244. And by others which 
have no colonies, 259. 

Eackange, the operation of, in the commercial 
interoourseof different countries, 174. The 
course of. an uncertain criterion of the ba- 
lance of trade between two countries^ 192, 
193. Is generally in favour of those coun« 
tries whioi pay in bank money, against 
those which pay in common currency, i 98. 

Eteise, the prindpal objects of, S71. 11)« 
duties of, more dear and distinct than the 
customs, 379. Affects only a few artidea 
of the roost general consumption, ibw The 
scheme of Sir Robert Walpole defended, 

375, The exdse upon home-made ferment- 
ed and spiritous liquors the roost productive, 

376. Expense of levying exdse duties com- 
puted, 380. The laws of, more vexatioua 
than those of the customs, 381. 

Exercise, military, alteration in, produced by 
the invention of fire-arms, 292. 

ExpemeSf private, how they influence the na- 
tional capital, 33. Advantage of bestowing 
them on durable commodities, ib. 

Expnrt trade, tlie prindples of, eiplained, 1 53. 
Wlien rude produce may be advantageously 
exported, even by a foreign capital, 156, 
157. 'Why encouraged by European na- 
tions, 182, 183. By what means promoted, 
ib The motives to, and tendency of, draw, 
backs of duties, 903. The grants of boun- 
ties on, considered, 205. Exportation of 
the materials of manufactures, review of the 
rcstrdott and prohiliitions of, 268. 
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FaiM, ftiticles oC how regulated bj (be civil 
magistrate. S34. 

Familtes seldom remain on large estates for 
many generations in commercial countries, 
17a 

Fnmime. See Dearth, 

Farmers if land, the several articles that com* 
pose iheir gain distinguished. 22. Require 
more knowledge and experience than the 
generality of manufacturers, 53. In what 
their capitals cuntdst, 1 1 2. The great quan- 
tity of productive labour put into motion by 
their capitals. 149. Artificers necessary to 
them 156. Tbfir situation better in £ng- 
land than in any other part of £urope, 160. 
Labour under great disadvantages f^very- 
where, 161. Origin of long leases of farms. 
1 70. Are a class of men least subject to 
the wretched spirit of monopoly. 187. Were 
forced by old sututes to become the only 
dealers in corn, 215. Could not sell com 
cheaper than any other com merchant, 2 • 6. 
Could seldom sell it so chiaap, ib. The 
culture of land olistructed by this division of 
their capiuls, 21 7. The use of corn-dealers 
to the fanners, ib. How tbey contribute to 
the annual production of the land, according 
to the French agricultural system of politi- 
cal economy, 275. 

Fnrmert of the public sevenue, their cbamcier, 
38:), 391. 

Feudal govemmeni, miserable state of the oc- 
cupiers of land under, 137. Trade and in- 
terest of money under, ib. Chiefs their 
power, 157. Slaves, their skiiaiioa« 1591 
Tenures of land, iU Taxation, 161. Ori- 
ginal poverty and servile state of the trader 
men in uwns, 162. Immunities seldom 
granted but for valuable consideration a, i63. 
Origin of free burghs, ibu The power of 
the barons reduced by municipal privileges, 
ib. The cause and effect of ancient hospi» 
tality, 167. Extensive power of tlie ancient 
barons, 168. Was not established in Eng- 
land until the Norman conquest, ib. Was 
silently subverted by mapufactures and com- 
merce, 169. 

Feudal iport, bow supported, 290. Miliury 
exercises not well attended to, under, 291. 
Standing armies grsdually introduced to 
supply the place of the feudal militia, 295. 
Account of tbe rasualtiea or taxes under, 
363. Revenues under, how enjoyi-d by tlie 
great landholders, 385. 

F*drs, public, in Scotland, the nature of the 
institution, explained, 76, 77. 

Fines for tbe renewal of leases, the motive 
for exacting tbem, and their tendency, 349. 

Fire-arm*^ alteration in the art of war effected 
by tbe invention of, ti92, 296. llie inven- 
tion of, favourable to the extension of civi- 
lization, 296. 

Fuh^ the component parts of the price of, ex- 
plained, 21. Tbe multiplication ot, at mar- 
ket, by human industry, both limited and 
unceruin. 99. How an inctease of demand 
ralMA the price of fish, loa 
10 
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Fisheries, observations on the tonnage bomw 
ties granted to. 21 1. To thi herring fishes?, 
ib. I'he boat fioherv ruined Iry thi« booatv. 



Flanders^ tbe 

of, perpetuated by the solid in 
of agriculture, 17:^ 

Flar, the compooeot parts of tbe prior of. ex- 
plained* 21. 

Fieeiwoodt Bisltop^ remarks on bb Qvonieaa 
Pretiosum, 77. 7& 

Flovr^ the component parts of the price of, ex- 
plained, 21. 

Food, will alwa3rs purchase as mudi labour ss 
it can maintain on the spot, 6i. Bread and 
butcher's meat compared, 63, 63 Is tbe 
original source of every other productica. 
69. The abundance of, coosttiiiCcs the 
principal part of the riches of tbe woild, and 
gives the principal value to maoj oih«r kinds 
of riches, 73. 

ForesiaUimg and engrosvng^ tbe popular fear 
of, like the suspicions of sritdMnraft, Sift. 

Forts, when necessary for tbe projactioii of 
commerce^ 306. 

J^nmce, fluctuations in the legal nifteof inCescst 
for money there dnrini^ the course cf tbe 
present ceBtury. .77, 38. Remaiks on the 
trade and riches of, ib. Tbe nature of ap> 
preniioKbips tbcrap 51. The propriety of 
restraining the planting of vinejaxda exa- 
mioed. 65. Variations in tbe price of grais 
there, 73. The money price of l«beur ha» 
sunk gradually with the money price of 
com, 84b Foundation of the Missiwipfs 
acheme, 130. little tnde or indosiry to be 
found in tbe parliament towns of, 13S. 
Description of the class of timers caQed 
melsyers, 159. Laws relating to the tenure 
of bnd, 161. Servicea formerly exacted 
besides rent, ih. Thetaillc, wbul. and its 
operation in checking tbecukivation of land, 
ibb Origin of the magistrates and councils of 
dties, 1 64. No direct legal encoor^geocot 
given to agricultuct; 171. lU policy of 
M. Colbert's commerdal rcgulatioifes 189. 
French ^oods heavily taxed in Grant Bri- 
tain, 192. Tbe commercial imeftoune 
between France and England, now chirdf 
carried on by smugglers^ ib The potiry of 
the commercial restraiota between Frsacc 
and Briirin considered, ib. St»te of the 
coinage there. 194. Why the oommerce 
with Englmd has been subjected to dis- 
couragement, 202. Foundation of the en- 
mity between these countries* iU Remarks 
concerning the seignor^ge ou coin, 22 -. 
Standard of the g<Sd coin these, ih. Tbe 
trade of the Fren& colonics* how regulated, 
237. The government of tbe oolooies coo- 
ducted with moderation, 241. Tbe sugar 
colonies of, better governed than tboae of 
Britain, ib. The kingdom of, l*ow ustd, 
256. The members of tbe league fought 
more in defence of their own importaMe 
than for any other cause, 258. Tbe prt> 
sent agricultuml system of political econo- 
my adopted by. pbUosafiben there described. 
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475. Under «»hBt direction the funds for 
the repair of the roads are placed, 305. 
General &Ut« of the road«, ib. The uni. 
▼ersities badly governed, 3 1 9. Remvrka on 
the management of the parltannents of, 335. 
Measures taken in, to reduce the power 
of the clergy, 337. Account of the mode 
of rectifying the inequalities of the pre- 
dial taJlle in the generality of Monuulian, 
352. The personal taiile explained, StiO. 
The inequalities in, how remedied, 3^1. 
How the personal taiile discourages culti- 
vation, ib. 'Vhe vingticme, 36S. Stamp 
duties and the controle, 364, 365. The 
capitation tax, how rated, 367. Kestreints 
upon the interior trade of the country by 
the local variety of the revenue laws. 382. 
The duties on tobacco and salt, how levied. 
S83. The difiV'rent sources of revenue in, 
384. How the finances of, might be reform- 
ed, ib. The French system of taiation 
compared with that in Britain, ib. The 
nature of tontines expUined. 390. Estimate 
of the whole national debt of, ib. 

Frugaltty, generally a predominating principle 
in human nature, 14a 

Fmlter'i earth, the exportation of why prohi- 
bited, 271. 

Fundi, British, brief historical view of, 387. 
Operation of, politically considered, 393. 
Tlie practice of funding has gradunlly en- 
feebled every slate that has adopted it, 395. 

Fur Irmde, the first principles of, 68. 



Gama. Vasco de, the first European wlio dis- 
covered a naval track to the Bast Indies, 
399. 

Gm^entHg, the gains from, disdnguisbed into 
the component parts, 99. Not a profitable 
employment, 64. 

Grmi. See Siontt, 

Oenrral fund in the British inaneaa explained, 
3H9. 

OiMNi, why com is dear in the territory of, 

Giangom, the trade of. doubted in fifteen years, 
by erecting banks there, I'/O. Why a city of 
greater tr«ie than Edinburgh, 138. 

^Fo/d, not the standard value in England, 16. 
Its value measurt'd by UUer, 17. liefor- 
mation of the gold coin. ib. Mint price of 
gold in England, ib. The working the mines 
of, in Peru, very unprofitable, 71. Quali 
tics for which this metal \% valued, 73. The 
proportionate value of, to silver, how 
rated before and after the discovery of the 
American mines, 89. Is cheaper in the 
Spanish market than silver, 90l Great 
quantities of. remitted annually from Portu- 
gNl to England, *iS3. Wby little of it re> 
mains in England, ib. Is always to be had 
for iu value, *J*24. 

Gold and Siioer, th<> prices of how alTecied by 
the increase of the quantity of the metals, 
79- Are commodities that naturally seek 
tile beet market, 80. Are metals of the least 
value among the pooreai nations, ilK The in* 
11 



crease in the quantity of, by means of w«elih 
and improvement, has no tendency to dimi- 
nish their value. 81. llie annual consump- 
tion of those metals very considerable, 87. 
Annual importation of, into Spain imd Por- 
tugal, 88. Are not likely to multiply be- 
yond the demand, ib. The durability of, 
the cause of the steadiness of their price, ibw 
On what circumstances the quantity of. in 
every particular country, depends, 10(X The 
low value of these metals in a country no 
evidince of its wealth, nor their high vulue 
of its poverty, 101. If not employed at 
home, will be sent abroad notwithstand- 
ing all prohibitions, 139. The reason 
why European nations have studied to ac- 
cumulate these metals, 174. Commercial 
arguments in favour of their exportation, 
ib. The«e and all other commodities are 
mutually the prices of each other, 175. The 
quantity of, in every country, regulated by 
the effectual demand, 1 76. Why the prices 
of theae metals do not fluctuate so much as 
those of other commodities, ib. To pre- 
serve a due quantity of, in a country, no 
proper objict of attention for the govern- 
ment, 176. Tlie accumulated gold and 
silver in a country distinguished into three 
parts, 178. A great quantity of bullion al- 
ternately exported and imported for the pur- 
poses of foreign trade, i 79- Annual amount 
of these metals imported into S)>ain and 
Portugal. 18a Tlie importation of. not the 
principal benefit derived frum foreign trade, 

181. The value of how affected by the dis- 
covery of the American minis, ib. And by 
the psssHge round the Cai>e of Good Hope 
to the East Indies, ib. Effect of the an- 
nual exportation of silver to the East Indies, 

182. The commercial means pursued to 
increase the quantity of these metals in a 
country, ib., 192. Bullion, how received and 
paid at the hank of Amsterdam, 195. At 
'what prices, 196. firi/r. A trading country 

without mines not likely to be exhausted by 
an annual exportation of these metals, VOO. 
The value of, in S|iain and Portugal, de- 
preciated by restraining the exportation of 
of them, 208. Are not imported for the pur- 
poaes of plate or coin, but for fbr foreign 
trade, 224. The search af\er mines of, the 
most ruinoos of all projects, 230. Are valu- 
able because scarce and difficult to be pro- 
cured. 231. 

Gsrgias evidence of the wealth he acquired 
by teaching. 56. 

Gvvernment, civil, indtspensibly necessary for 
the security of private property. 297. Sub- 
ordination in society, by what means intro- 
duced, ib. Inequality of fonune introduces 
civil government for its preservation, *J99, 
The administration of justice a source of re- 
venue in early time<i, ib. Why government 
ought not to have the management of turn- 
pikes, 304. Nor of other public works, 
306. Want of par»imony during peace 
imposes a necessity of contracting debts, to 
cany on a war, 386. Must support a regu- 
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lar adininistrauon of justice to cause manu- 
factures and commerce to flourish, .H87. 
Origin of a national debt, ib Progreision 
ot* public debts, ib. War, wbj generallj 
agreeable to the people, 391. 

Covera'*rs, political, the greatest apendthrifU in 
society, HS. 

Graues, artificial, tend to reduce the price of 
butcher's meai« 63. 

Graziers, subject to monopolies obtained by 
manufactures to their prejudice. 271. 

Grrece^ foreign traae promoted in several of 
the ancient states of, 284. Military eierciscs 
a part of general education. 291. Soldiers 
not a distinct professaon in, ib. Course 
of education in the republics of. 324;. The 
morals of the Greeks inferior to those 
of the Romans, ih. Schools of the philoeo- 
pbers and rhetoricians, 325. Law no sci- 
ence among the Greeks, ib. Courts, of 
justice, ib. 'Hie martial spirit of the peo- 
ple, how supported, 329. 

Greek cotanut, how distinguished from Ro- 
man colonies 227, 228. Rapid progress of 
these colonies* 232. 

Greek language, bow introduced as a part of 
university education. 322. Philosophy, the 
three great branches of, ib. 

Ground retUs, great varialions o^ according to 
situation, 354. Are a more proper subject 
of Uxation, than houses, 355. 

Gum tenega, review of the r^ulations imposed 
ou the trade for, 272. 

GuHfHnmier, grfat revolution effected in the 
art of war by the invention of, 292, 296. 
This invention favourable to the eztenaion 
of civilisation, 296. 

Gustttvu* Fasa, how enabled to wtabliih the 
Reformation in Sweden* SS8. 

H 

ffanseatic league^ causes that rendered it for- 
midable, 164. Why no vestige remains of 
the wealth of the Hans towns, 172. 

Hamburgh f agio of the bank of, explained, 1 95. 
Sources of the revenue of that diy, 343, 
344. The inhabitanu oC how used to the 
state, 359. 

Hamburgh company, some account oC 508. 

Hearth money, why abolished in England, 356, 
357. 

Henry Vlll. of England, prepares the way for 
the Reformation, by shutting out the autho- 
rity of the pope, 3i8. 

Herring buu bounty, remarks on, 21 1. Frau« 
dulent claims of the bounty, ib. Hie boat 
fishery the most natural and profiuible. 212. 
Account of the British white herring fishery, 
ibu Account of the busses fitted out in 
Scotland, the amount of their cargoes, and 
the bounties on them, 287, Append. 

Hides, the produce of rude countries commonly 
carried to a distant mariict, 97. Frioe oU in 
England three centuriesago^ 98. Salted hides 
inferior u> fresh ones. 98, 99. The price 
oC bow affected by circumstances in culti- 
vated and in uncultivated countries, ib. 

Uighlamds of Scotland, interesting remarks on 
12 



the population of, 33h Uifilarj 
of the Highlanders, 293. 

Hobbes, Mr. remarks on hb definitioo of wcakh. 
13. 

Hogs, circumstances which render their ficsh 
cheap or dear, 95. 

Holiand, observations on the riches, and trade 
of the republic of, 38. Not to follow sobm 
business unfashionable there. 40. Caoae of 
the deamess of com there, SO. Enjciys the 
greatest share in the carrying trade of En- 
rope^ 1 53. How the Dutch were exdodrd 
from being the carriers to Great Briiaia. 
188. Is a roimtry that prospers under litc 
heaviest taxation, 189. Aoconm of the 
bank of Amsterdam. 194, 195. This re. 
public derives even its sufasistcoce from fe> 
reign trade, 2Q2, 203. Tax pawl on hoMes 
there, 356. Account of the tax upon suc- 
cessions, 363. Stamp duties, 364. High 
amount of the taxes in, S70. 384. Its pro». 
perity depends on the republican form of 
government, 385. 

Honoraries, from pupils to teachers in coDcgcs 
tendency of, to quicken their diligcnre, 
319. 

Hsse^ in the time of Edward IV., bow n^sv 
104. 

HotpUttHiy, andent, the cause and effect oi, 
169, 385. 

JTiwae, different acceptations of the term b 
England, and some other countries 4a 
Houses considered as part of the ■**«'«-*n 
stock, 113. Houses produce no rcvcnoc, 
ib. The rent o^ distinguished into two 
parts, 354. Operation of a tax upon hoosc 
rent, payable by the tenant, ib. House 
rent, the best test of the tenant's drcuB- 
stances, 355. Proper regulation of a tai 
on, ib. How taxed in Holland, 356: Hewth 
money, ib Window tax, 357. 

Hudson** Bay company, the nntnre of tbe»r 
establishment and trade, 318. Their pro- 
fits not so high as has been reported, ih. 

Hnmiers, war, bow supported by a nation of. 
289. Cannot be very numcraus, S9Q. Ne 
established administration of justice need- 
ful among them, 297. Age the aole fbna- 
dation of rank and precedency amoi^ ik 
No considerable inequality of Ibrtnae or 
subordination to be found among them, S98L 
No hereditary honours in such a socscfy, ih 

£rtaAaadm«n,war, how supported by a nnbsn 
of. 29a 

Husbandry. See AgricuUwrt. 

hi 

Jamaica, the returns of trade from tluft iilaDd, 
why irregular, 402. 

Idteness unfashionable in Holland, 40l 

Jeweiu See Stone*. 

Importation, why restraints have been im | wn i< 
on, with the two kinds of, 182. How re- 
strained to secure a monopoly of the booK 
market to domestic industry, i83. Tlietrue 
policy of these restraints doufacfaU ifaL The 
free imporutaon of foreign maoufactnrcs 
more dangesous than that of raw 
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I86» How tmt k nmf be pnpv lo coadnuc 
the rr«t> importation of ocriatn foreign goods. 
169. How fur it vmls be proper to nstore 
die free importotion of gooda, aHer H has 
bean intemipicd. ib. Of tha materials of 
manufac«ai«. rariaw of tha legal eacouiaga- 
meou given to, M>6. 

tm^rpendent; tha priudplat of that aedt ex- 
plained, 83S. 

imtlietk See EaU and PTail. 

iMdoitan, the atvciml cJ aim of people there 
kepi distinct, i8& The natives oC bow 
pfvvenled IrOm yodertakiog long sea voy- 
age%Hi. 

mduMiry, the diff*erent kinds of, seldom dealt 
impaitially with by any nation, 1. 8. The 
apedcs of. fnN|uently local, 8. Natnmlly 
auiied Co the demand, 94. Is increased by 
the libvffal reward of labour, 84. How af- 
fected by seasons of plenty and scarcity, ib., 
S5. Is more edvemagcously exerted in 
towns than in the country, 55. The aterw 
age produce of, alwaya suited to tbeaversge 
coasvmption, 79. Is promoted by the cir- 
culation of paper money, 119. Three re- 
•uiitites to putting industry in motion, 15!0l 
How the general oharacter of nationb it asti- 
flirted by, 137. And idleness, the propo rt ion 
between, how re g ulated, ib. Is eniplc^rcd for 
subftlKtence before it estends to convoniencia 
•nd luxury, 155. Whether the general in- 
duetry of a sodety is proanoled by commer- 
<cial rsktitaints on importation, 18S. Pvrrate 
tncarmt naUirally points to that employment 
most advantaceous to the sacicty, ibw But 
without intenmng or knowing it, 1 84. Legal 
tegulatio m of private industry dangerous 
aasumptiona of power, 185. Domestic in- 
duetiy ought not to be employed oo whst 
can be piirchamd cheaper from ebieed, ib. 
Of the society, csn augment only in pro- 
portion as itsoepiial augmeuts, ik When 
k may be ne ce e o uy to impose some burden 
upon foreiga industiy to favourthat at home. 
187. The free eierctse of industry ought 
to be allowed to all 191. The naturd ef- 
fort of every indiridind to better his condi- 
laoo, will, if unrsttreined, rsMilt in the pros- 
perity of the society, SSI. 

Jfinif«jiof from Are and sea ridn, the nature 
and profits of eiaminedi 45. The trMla of 
insurance may be suoeesslblly earned oo by 
a jojnt«^rtoek company, 317, 818. 

tmitrmi, landed, nHnicdt and tiading, diitin- 
gui^cd, 144b 

imttmi for the use of maoey, tbe fooadatioo 
of that allowaaee eiplaincd, St. Historical 
view of tbe alterations of, in Sngland, and 
other cauntriask 37. Reinarka on tha high 
rotas oCia Bengal. 89. And in China. 4a 
May be missd 1^ defective laws, indepen- 
dent oo the iaiuence of wealth vr poverty, 
flk The lowest ordinary rata of, must some- 



•ts. ib. The common reladve 



in- 

«|uifed iatfl^ ibb Was not lowerdL io con- 
I af the diseevsry of the Ameiicaa 
U 



145. How tbe legal rale of, ou^ 
to be fixed, 146. Gonscquences of its being 
fixed too high or too low, ibi, 1 47. The mar- 
ket rste of, regulates the price of land, ib 
Whether a proper oMect of Uftafion, 357. 

/ra^oad, why never likely to furnish cattle to 
the prsjudice of Oteat Britain, 186. Tha 
propeeid aMbentca tai tbarocooeklered, 879. 
Oui^ in juttica to contribute towards tha 
dMuirseof the public debt of Great Britain, 
402. Bapedieney of an union with Great 
Britain, iU 

hneraUit the bandioma income he aaode by 
teeching, 56. 

Mtcfyt the only mat eoontiy in Europe which 
has been cultivated and improved in eveiy 
part by means of its foreign commerce, 173. 
Was originally coloniaed by the Dorians. 
SS7. 

/arudieMeat. territorial, dkl not originate in 
tbe feudal law, 168. 

«Ktfisor,the adminirtratioo of, a duty of tbe sove^ 
reign. S97. In early times a source of ra 
venue to Mm, 999. The making iusliee 
sttbeeivieot to the revenue a source of great 
afaines, ib* Is never administered gratis, 
300. The whole adminietration of. but an 
inconsideinble pert of the eipense of govern- 
aient^ ib. How the whole eipcnsa of jus- 
tice might be defravcd from the fees of 
ODort, ibb Hie interftrenoe of the jurisdio- 
tione of tbo scvend BngKsh courts of law 
aeoounted fsr, 901. Law language, how 
cw iu pH d . 309. The judicial and eiecuti% 
power, why dirided, ib. By whom the ex« 
peose of adminiitration m, ought to bo 
vOrtM^ 94S. 

K 

Afai, the Swedish trevdler, bb account of the 
husbandly of the British oolonice in North 
Asserica, 94* 

Me^ a rent dtoaanded for die rocki oo which 
it grows. 81. 

Xhig, Mr. hit acoooiMof the average price of 
wfaea^8S. 

Mmg% under feodai institation% no moro than 
the greatest heron in tbe netion, 1 68. Was 
unaMeto rcetrain ilie violence of his barons^ 
169. Treasure-trove an important branch 
af revenue to, 8»5, 386. His situation, how 
farourable for the accumobNing treesure. ib. 
In a commercial eountry, naturally spends 
hie revenue in luxuries, ib. Is hence driven 
to call upoo his sobjecti for extraordioafv 
aids, lb. 

JTikgt and their tninisteia th 
tbrilb in a country, 14& 



Lessor, the fond which originally eoppiies 
every nstian with its annual conMinption, 1. 
How tiw pr opor ti on between labour and 
consumption is regulated, flk The dnfer* 
ent kinds of indurtry seldom dealt impar 
tially with by any natioo, St The divfdon 
of labour cooiiderod, ibL« i. This division 
ioernHes the ^uandtyef work, 4> InttottCia 
in iUo rtr ido ^ JL Wnm whoi pilnclplt the 
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diviflon of labour originates, 6. The diTi- 
nbilitj of gOTened by the market, 8. La- 
bour the 19§1 meastire of the eichangeable 
value of conunoditief, IS. Different kinds 
cf, not eaailj estimated bj immediate com- 
parison, IS. Is compared by the interme- 
diate standard of money, ibw Is an invari- 
able standard for the ▼aloe of commodities, 
14k Has a real and anominal price, ib. The 
quantity of labour employed on dificrent 
olgects, the only rule for exchanging them 
in the rude stages of society, SO. Dificrvnce 
between the wages of labour and profits on 
stock in manufactures, ib. The whole la- 
bour of a country never exerted, 22. Is in 
every instance suited to the demand, 84. 
The effect of extraordinary calls for, 25. 
The deductions made from the produce of 
labour employed upon land, 27. Why dear- 
er in North America than in EngUmd, 29. 
Is cheap in cotmtries that are stationary, ib. 
The demand for, would continually decrease, 
in a declining country, 90l The province 
of Bengal dted as an instanes, ib. Is not 
badly paid for in Great Britain, ib., 81. An 
increasing demand for, favourable to popu- 
lation, 33. That of freemen chewier to the 
employers than that of slaves, iK The mo- 
ney price of, how regulated, S6. Is liber- 
ally rewarded in new colonies, 38. C<mi- 
mon labour and skilful labour distinguished, 
42. The free circulation of, from one em- 
ployment to another, obstructed by corpo 
ration laws, 57. The unequal prices of, in 
different places, probably owing to the Uw 
of settlements, 59. Can always procure sub- 
sistence on the spot, where it is purchased, 61. 
The money price of, in difiereot countries, 
how governed, 8a Is set into motion by stock 
employed for profit, 106. The division of, 
depends on the accumulation of stock. 111 
Machines to facilitate labour advantageous 
to society, 116. Productive and unproduc- 
tive distinguished, 1S5* Various orders of 
men specified whose labour is unproductive, 
1 36. Unproductive labourers all maintained 
by revenue^ ib. The price of, how raised 
by the increase of the national capital, 145. 
Its price, though nominaUy raised, may con- 
tinue the same, 146. Is liberally rewarded 
in new coloniea^ 231. Of artificers and 
nanufacturen, never adds any value to the 
rhole anK>unt of the rude produce of the 
isnd, according to the French agricultural 
system of political economy, 277. Tliis 
doctrine shewn to be erroneouib 281. The 
productive powers of Ubour, how to be im- 
proved, ibi 
Labaurert^ useful and productive, everywhere 
proportioned to the capital stock on which 
they are employed, 1, 2. Share the pro- 
duce of their labour, in most cases, with the 
owners of the stock on which they are em- 
ployed, 2a Their wages a continued sub- 
ject of contest between them and their mas- 
ters, 28. Are seldom successful in their 
outrageous combinations, ib. The suffi- 
ciency of their earnings a point not easiW 
1 



determined, ifau Tbcir wages sometinci 
raised by increaae of wofk, ib. Thtar de- 
mands limited by the foods destined Ibr pay- 
ment, 29. Are continually wanted fa Nonfa 
America, ih. Miserable condilion of thoM 
in China, ib., Sa Are not ill 'paid in Great 
Britain, ib. 31. If able to maintain dieir 
families in dear yean, they most be at Aeir 
erne in plentiful seaaoosi iK A proof fur- 
nished in the complaints of dieir Irnniy, 83. 
Why woTM paid than aitifioers, 42t, llieir 
Jnterests, stnctly connected vntb the inter- 
estsiif the society, 106. Labour fte only 
source of their revenue, 112. Efl^ds of a 
life of labour on the understand*jigs of the 
poor, 327. 
Landt the demand of rent for, huw fbonM, 
21. The rent paid enters into the gresier 
part of all commodities, ib. Gcnevatly pro- 
duces more food than will maintain the la> 
hour necessary to bring it to maikct. 61. 
Good roads and navigable canab equliae 
difference of situation, 62. That cmplofed 
in raising food for men and cattle ngaiaics 
the rent of all other cultivated land. 64, 67. 
Can clothe and lodge more than it can feed 
while uncultivated, and tbe co ntiai y when 
improved, 68. Tbe culture of land pfodn- 
cing food creates a demand for tbe Drodncs 
of other lands, 73* Aodoccs by > 



tore a much greattt quantity of vegvt^bk 
than of animal food, 7a The fail impeofv. 
ment of, requires a stock of cattle lo supply 
manure^ 98. Cause and effect of the dimi- 
nntion of cottagers, 95. Signs of the land 
being completely improved, 96. Tbe vrbde 
annual produce, or the price of iv Bamrally 
divides itself into rent, vrages, and profit of 
stock, 106. The usual pnce of, depends oe 
the common rate of interest fbrmoncy, 147. 
Tbe profits of cultivation exaggerated by 
projectors, 154. Tbe cultivaiiaii e^ n^ 
turally p referred to trade and manafBctwc^ 
on equal tenns, 155> Aitifioers : 
to the cultivation o^ 156. Waa a 



pfiated, though not cultivated, by ike i 
them de str o ye r s of the Boman cmpwe, 157. 
Origin of the law of primogeoitave nnder 
the feudal government, iU ^itaik, 158. 
ObsUcles to the improvement of land aadv 
feudal proprietois, ib. Feudal tanuics, 159, 
16a Feudal taxation 161. Thtwmpn^ 
ment of land checked in France, 1^ ifas 
taille, ib. Occupiers of, labour oader grtol 
disadvantages, ibu Origin of long leaaes o( 
169. Small proprietora the beat noproeers 
of, 17a Small purchasers of, cannot hope 
to raise fortunes by cuhivatioo, fti, 171. 
Tenures of, in tbe British Americaa cafe. 
nies, 235. Is the most permanent aomceof 
revenue^ 345. The rent of a whole conooy 
not equal to the ordinary levy upon tbe pe^ 
ple^ibb The revenue from, proportieaed not 
to the rent, but to the produce, 346. Bcn- 
Bons for selling tbe crown buMia« ibk The 
hind tax of Great Britain conaidcrad. 548. 
An improved land-tax suggested, M9. A 
land*tax, however equally rated hj 
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nil MfTCj, will Mon bceooM unequal, 858. 
Tithes a very unequal tax, ibu Tithat dia- 
couraga improvement, ib. 

iMndMden, why frequently inattantiva to 
their own particular iotaretti. 106. How 
they contribute to the annual pKiduction of 
the land, according to the French agricul- 
tural tyitem of political economy. 875. 
Should be encouraged to cuUivata a part of 
their own land, S5a 

Xjatm language, how it became an essential 
part of univernty education. 391. 

Xaw, Aa hmguage of, how corrupted, 908. 
Did not improve into a science in ancient 
Greece^ 385. Remarks on the courts of jus- 
tice in Greece and Rome, ib., 396. 

Low, Mr. account of his banking schema for 
the improvement of Scotland, ISOi 

Lam^en, why amply rewarded for their la- 
bour, 44. Great amount of their lees, 800. 

Leoftif the various usual conditions of, 949, 
85a 

Leather, restrictions on the exportation of 
umnanuCsctuied, 97 !• 

Ledwret in nnivcrsHin frequently improper for 
instruction, 89a 

Levity, the vices oC minoua to the common 
people^ and thcreibre severely censured by 
them, SS9, 833. 

Liberty, three duties only neoessiiy for a 
sovareign to attend to lor supporting a sya- 
tern of, 986. 

Lmot computed number of inhehitanti iu thtt 
city, 9J3. 

ZJaen, mMnfaeiwre, namw policy of the bmb- 
tcr manufscturers in, 966. 

IJuratmre, the rewards of, reduced by compe- 
tition, 56. Was more profitable in aodent 
Oiueesb ib. Hie cheapuess of litcrsry edu- 
cation an advantage to the public, 57. 

Loane efmaug, the nature of, analysed, 144. 
The extcBtiva operation of, ib. 

Loekg, Mr. lemarfcs on his opinion of the dif- 
lereuca between tha market and mint prices 
of sUver bullion, 18. His account of the 
causa of lowering the rates of interest for 
money, axaminad, 145. His disdnction be- 
tween money and morcabla goods, 178. 

LadgiagB, cheaper in London than in any 
other capital city in Europe, 49. 

Legic^^bm origin and employment of, 899. 

Letienea, the true nature of, and the causes of 
their luccss^ explained, 45. 

Litek, instaneea of the univefsal reliiBoe 
kind have on it, 45. 

X.«<Aar«M, origin and principles of that tact, 
8S9i 

X^imriri^ distinguished fkom mcfaries, 868. 
Operation of taxes on, ib. The good and 
bad pmpertksof taxat 00^ 88a 



Jfbcuden, FhilipoC the s u periority that diaci- 
plina gave Ma army over that of his «n»- 
miea,994. 
Uaekmet tor ladBtating mechanical opefutiona, 
how invented and improved* 4, 5, Are ad- 
» to evanr aodety, 118 
15 



Madder, the cultivation oi^ long confined to 
Holland by English tithes, 853. 

Madeira wines, how introduced into North 
America and Britain, 904. 

Malt, rsasons for translerring the duties on 
brewing to^ 978. Distillery, how to prevent 
smuggling, 877. 

Ifonii/aelures, die great advantagca resulting 
from a division (? labour in, 8. Instaneea 
in illustration, 5. Why profits increase in 
the higher stages of, 91. Of what parts the 
gain connista, 99. The private advantages 
of secrets in, 95. Peculiar advantages of 
soil and situation, ib. Monopolies, ib. 
Corporation privileges, 96. The deductione 
made from labour employed on manulac- 
turca, 97. Inquiiy how far they are affect- 
ed by seasons of plenty and scarcity, 85, 
Are not so msterially affected by drcum- 
stances in the country where they are car- 
ried on, aa in the places where they are oon- 
eumed, ibb New manufrctures generally 
give higher wages than old ones, 48. Are 
noore profitably carried on in towns than in 
the open countrY, 58. By what means the 
prices o^ are reduced, while the society con- 
tinues improving, 108. Instances in hard- 
wars^ ib. Instances in the woollen menu- 
focturcv 104. What fixed capitals are re- 
quired to carry on particular manufactures, 
119. Manulhcturss fiir distant sale, why 
not established In North America, 156. 
Why prrlerred to foreign trade for the em- 
ployment of a capital, ib. Motives to tha 
establlihment of manufrctures for distant 
salc^ 165. How shifted ftura one country 
toanother, ibi, 166. Natural ctreumatanoea 
which contribute to tha ealablishment oi 
them, ib. Their effect on tha government 
and manners of a country, 167. The inde- 
pendence of artisans explained, 169. May 
flourish amidst the ruin of a country, and 
begin to decay on the retam of ito pro- 
sperity, 18a Inquiry how fu manulao- 
tures might ba althcted by a freedom of 
trade, 19a British restraints on manufoc 
tures in North America, 938, 98a Tha 
exportation of instrumanta in, pr6hiblted» 
978. Why the principal support of foreign 
trade, 983. Require a more extensive mar- 
ket than rude produce of tha land, ih. 
Were exaidaod by slaves fai ancient Greece. 
984. High pricee oi; in Greece and at 
Rome, 985. Falsa policy to check manu- 
factures in order to promote agriculture^ iU 
In Gnat Britain, why prindpdly fixed in 
ttw coal coiuitriea, S7a 

Munficttirere^ thoat Ihmwn oat of one boai- 
nem can transfer tfiair industry to cohMeral 
cmploymenti^ 19a A spirit of combinatioa 
among tliem to support monopolies, 191* 
Manufacturers prohibited by ohl statutes 
from keeping a shop^ or saUingthefr own 
goods by rstaO, 915, 916. The use of 
wholes^ daalett to manufiKturen^ 917. 
An unproductive class of the people, accord* 
ing to tha Ranch i^iiealtural system of 
poutieal aoooomy, 976. Tha error of thia 
*9 
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doctriiM ahcim, SSOt How aMnufacturtn 
ftugment tbc revenue of • country, 281. 

MoHure^ ihe suiiply of, in most places depends 
on the stock of cattle raised, 9S. 

Maritime comUritM, why the first that are dvi- 
lu«^ aad ioi proved. 9. 

Mariiai gpirii, bow supported in the andent 
republics of Greece and Rome, 599. The 
want cf it now supplied by standing armies, 
ib. The establiiJiment of a militia little 
able to support it, ib. 

Mfdiurramean ua, peculiarly favourable for 
the first attempu in navigation, 9. 

Meggmt, Mr, his account of the annual im- 
nortatioo of gold and silver into Spain and 
Portugal, 88. Hia reUrtive proportion of 
each, 89. 

MrrcQuuU syMiem explaioed, 579. 

Utrcenary inops, origin and reason of, 99 1. 
TIms numliers oC bow limited, ib. 

JlirrcAaalf, their judgments more to be depend- 
ed on respecting the interest of their parti- 
cular branches of trade, than with regard to 
the public interest, 106, 107. Their capi- 
tals altogether drculating, ]12» Their 
dealings eatended by the aid of hankers 
notes, 191, 194. Customs of. first eUaUish. 
ad to supply the want of laws, and after- 
wards admitted as laws, 126. The asanner 
of ncgociating bills of cachange, eaplained, 
ib llie pernicious tendency of drawing and 
redrawing, lU, 127. In what tncthod their 
capiuls ar« tmployed, 147. Their capitals, 
di^iersed and unfiled, 149* The prind- 
plcs of foreign trade eiaminad, 153. Are 
the best of iasprovers when they turn coun- 
try gvotWmen. 167. Thdr preference among 
the different spedes of trade, how detcnnin- 
ed, 183. Are actuated by a narrow spirit 
of monopoly, ttOl. The several branches 
of the corn trade spedfied and considered, 
913. The government of a oompaoy of, 
the worst a country can be under, 294. Of 
London, not good coooomiats, 253. An 
unproductive cUsa of men, according to the 
present Mricultural system of political eco- 
nomy in France^ 277« The quick return of 
mercantile capitals enables merchania to ad- 
vance money to government, 386, 387. 
Their capitals increased by lending money 
to the sUt^ 387. 

UercUtj de la Riviere^ M. chancier of his na- 
tural and essential oider of poliucal societies, 
982. 

MetaU^ why the best mediiun of commerce, 
la Origin of stamped coins, 11. Whv 
different meuls became the atandard of va- 
lue amoag different nations, 16. The dn- 
rability of, the causa of the steadinosa of 
their price, 88. On what the quantity of 
precious metals in every partirabr oanntry 
depends, loa Restraints upon the eipor 
lation of. 972. 

MieUtpkjftieM^ the science of, explained, 393. 

Metayertt description of the dam of lanncrs 
ao called in Fraacc^ 159. 

MieikadittM, the teachers among, why popular 

16 



Metkmem, Mr. tranalatlon oT tbe « 

treaty concluded by him Wl w wn Eagiaad 
and Portugal, 2^3. 

Mexico^ was a lessdviliaed cuuntiy than Pern, 
when first visited by the Spnaiartk 85. 
Present populousncBa of tlw capital dly. 
233. Low aute of arts at the first Aicemy 
of that empire, rik 

If/lfiM, why allowed to be fowned in vfotx, 
and its formidable nature. 164. Theon|^ 
and nature of, ciplaiaed, 292. How d*> 
tioguish«d from a regular atandiag anev, 
ib. Must alwaya be infrrior ao a ucandnf 
army, 293. A few campaigns of service 
may make a militia equal to n standing 
army, ib. Instanors, 294. 

lfitt.ai 

factored for slorr, 96. 

Jtfi/r'f, wind and water, d 
into England. 105. 

Ifian, distingufiJicd fay their fertility «r hm^ 
rennesa, 7a Comparison betwrea tfanae ef 
coal and those of metals, 71. The uimpi 
tition between, extends to all ports of the 
world, ibL The working of, a imtevy. 72. 
Diamond mines not always worth whiu^ 
73. Tax p«d to the king of Spain liam 
the P^nuvian mines, 85. ITie < iiM.o eo ij of 
mines not dependent on hnman skill or ia- 
dustry, lOa In Hungary, why worked M 
less expense than ti " 

Turkf-y, 284. 

Jfiiamg. piejerta of, 

and unfit for legal < _ 

Mirmbmu, Marqun de, hia cfaaraclcr of the 
economical tables 282. 

Mim$gifipi scheme in Franoe, the real fcamd^ 
tiooof, isa 

Ifedas for tithe, a relief to the fsmcr, SJS. 

Money, die origin of, traced, ItX la the re- 
presentative of labour, IS. The vnlne o< 
greatly depredated fay ibo d iatw v eiy of the 
American mines, 14. HowdiiRnntmsesii 
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tioiis, 16. llieoaly pnrtof thei 
capital of a society, of whidi tlm \ 
nance can diimnish thdr neat l ea un i 
Makes no port of the revenue of a aaaay, 
117. The term money, in cooaasan noDip- 
tation, of amfajgnoos menning. ih. Ihe 
circuladng money, in eodcry:, no saaasie 
of its revenue, 118. Paper nwnty, ih 
Effect of paper on the drcni ati on of cask 
ifac I la Inquiry iMo the pro p o r tion the 
drculating money of any connvy bean m 
the amwal produce drculaied t^ ic 14a 
Paper can never exceed the v»lue of the 
cash, of which It supplies the plaecw in an; 
flouatry, 12*i. The pcmiciotta p i actic e ef 
raising money by drculaiian, 
126. The true cause of its 
ISa Loans of, the prindples of, ualjaed. 
144. Monied intemt diatingniili 
the hmded and tnuling intavsi, ifak 
quiry into the real cauaes of the 
of inteivst, 145^ Money aa ' 
nymoos terms in popular laagnnge, ITS 
And moveaUe gooda eomparori, i^ Tte 
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imifnolttiMn of, itiiAfd by the EuiopMn 
nationt, 174. Th« mereandle w^piroeDts 
for lib«^ to export gold and diver, ib 
The validity of these arguments examined. 
17 i. Money and yeood* mutually the price 
of earh other, ibi Over-tradi ng ciutes rom • 
plaint* of the acardty of money, 176. Why 
noie e««y lo buy guodn with money, titan 
to buy money with goods. 177. lnquir> 
into the circulating quantity of, in Great 
Britain 178. EiTect of the diwovery of the 
American mines on the value of, 181 
Money and wealth different thing*, 183 
Bank money explained, 195. See Grins, 
Gold, and SUoer. 

iioHOftcitea in trade or mannfacCum; the ten- 
dency of, 85. Are. enemiei to good man- 
agement, 62. Tendency of making a mono- 
poly of colony trade, S5 1 . Coun^ON which 
have colonies obliged to share their advan 
tagvv with many other eoimtric^ 260. The 
chief engine in the mercantile system, 261. 
How monopolies derange the natural dis- 
tribution of the stock of the society, ib 
Are lupporttd by unju«t and cruel laws. 
ViH. Of a temporary nature, how far jus- 
dftable 816. Perpetual monopolica inju- 
triou^ to tiie people at large, ib. 

Mitmtambam, the inequalities in the predial taille 
in that generality, how rectified, 332. 

JAfMles^Mica, reasons given by him for the high 
rates of intervtit among all Mahometan n»- 
tiono, 4a Eiamination of his iilea of the 
cause of lowering the rote of interest of 
money, 145. 

J/ura/i/y. two different iy«temt of. in every ci> 
viliied Hociety, 332. llie principal points 
of diiainction hHweert them, S33. The tiew 
of obligation in each system, ib. Why tlie 
m«irnb of tlie common people art more re- 
gular in sectaries than under the established 
church, ib. The etccsaes of, how to be cor- 
rected. Ux 

Morefltt, M. bis account of join^stock com 
paniea» defective, SI 7. 

jl#«e, Mr. his illustration of the operation of 
money exported Air commcreial purposes, 
174. 

Jf«f4c, why a part of the ancient Grecian edu- 
cation, ma. And dancing, greet amifoe 
meM among bafbarou* nauons, ib. 

N 

^Tirf/anii, MNnetfanta driven to inhuman ctit- 
tomi, hy poverty. 1 . The numlwr uf usefu I 
and productive lalMMiren in, always propor- 
tioned to the capital stock on which they 
are employed, 1 , 2. The several sorts of 
induHtry selilom dealt im|ianially by, 2. 
Maritime nations, why the first improved 8. 
How ruined by a negl«-ct of public econo- 
my. MO. Evidences of the increase of a 
national capital. HI. How the expenses 
nf individuals may increase the national c» 
piul, 142. 

Ntirigotion, inland, a great mean* of improv. 

ing * country in arts and industry 9^ llie 

17 



advantage! of, 62. May be meeenfblly 

managed by joint-siMk companies, 917. 

Navigation act of Bngiand, the principal dis. 
portions of, 187. Motives that dictated 
thi<« law. 188. lu political and commercial 
tendency, itx Its conwouences. so far a« It 
affected the colony trade with Englund, 
24.5. Diminished the foreign trade with 
Europe, 246. Has kept up higli profits in 
the Briti««h trade, ib. Subject* Britain to a 
disadvanuge in every branch of trade of 
which she has not the monoiioly, ib., *i47. 

Neeettnrut distinguished from luxuries, 368. 
Operation of uses on, ib. Principal neces- 
saries Uxed, 369. 

Nt^o diiwt, why not mach employed in rait- 
ing com in the English coloniet, 159. 
Why more numerous on sugar than on to- 
bacco plantations, ib. 

iVi/e. river, the cause of the'early Improvement 
of agriculture and manxifacturee in Egypt, 
9. 

O 
(Xif«, brrad made of, not so suitable to the hti» 

man constitution as that made of wheat, 

68. 
Ontolngjft the sdence of, explained. 8?S. 
Orford, the profetsonhips Uiercb sinecura^ 

319. 



Faper m^me^, the credit of, how established, 
118. its operation explained, ib. ]t« ef- 
fect on the circulation of casih. if)., 119. 
Promotes industry, ih. Operation of the 
several banking companies establiidiH in 
Scotland, 120. Can never eicee<l the valua 
of the gold and silver, of which it supplies 
the place in any country. ie2. Con^e. 
qiiences of too much paper being issued, ib. 
'i*he practice of drawing and redrawing ex- 
plained, with its pernicious efftCts, 126. 
'llie advantages and disadvantages of paper 
credit, i^tated, i:il. Ill cfTecU of lu les ie- 
sued for small sums, 1S2. Suppressing 
small notes lenders money moie plentiful, 
ibi The currency of; dues not affect the 
prices of goods. 133. Account of the paper 
currency in North America, 134. Expe- 
dient of the government of Pennsylvania to 
raise money, .i45. Why convenient for the 
domestic purposes of the North Americans, 
40U. 

Parti enjoys a liule more trade than is neeet- 
sarv fbr the consumption of its iuhabiunta. 
138. 

P^ruA mfuiaier$, evils attending vesting the 
election of, in the people, 339. 

Parumtmy is the immediate cause of the in* 
creaseof rapitals, 138. Promotes indu^ry, 
ib. Frugal men public benefactors, Ha 
Is tlie only means by which artificers and 
manufacturers can add to the revenue and 
wealth of society, according to the French 
agricultural sysum of political economy 
277. 
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Aufttftf htudf under what dreamftancei more 
profitable than arable land, 6S, 6S. Why it 
ought to be inclosed, 63. 
Patronage^ the right of, why establidwd in 

Scotland, 54a 
Ptiy, military, origin and reason o( 291. 
Fenn^vania, account of the paper currency 
there, 134. Good contequences of the go- 
▼emment there having no religion! esu- 
bliahment, 332. Derive a revenue from their 
paper currency, 401. 
People^ how divided into productive and un- 
productive claaaes according to the present 
French system of agricultiual politinl eco- 
nomy, 275. Tlie unproductive class greatly 
useful to the others, 277. The great body 
of, bow rendered unwarlike, 292. Tbedif- 
ferent opportunities of education in the dff> 
ferent ranks o^ 328. The inferior ranks 
of, the greatest consumers, 375. The lu- 
xurious expenses of these ranks ought only 
to be taxed, 376. 
Ferseculion for religious opinions^ the true 

cause of, S3(X 
Pern, the discovery of the silver mines in, oc- 
casioned those in Europe to be in a great 
measure abandoned, 71. These mines yield 
but small profit to the proprietors, ib. Tax 
paid to the king of Spain from these min 
85. The eariy accounts of the splendour 
and state of arts, in this country greatly 
exaggerated, 85, 86. Present state of, un- 
der the Spanish government, 86. The 
woridng of the mines there becomes gradu- 
ally more expensive, 90. Low state of arU 
there when first discovered, 233. Is pro- 
bably more populous now than at any for- 
mer period, ib. 
PftOosopAjf, natural, the origin and objects of, 
322. Moral, the nature of, explained, ib. 
Logic, the origin and employment of, ib. 
PlyAcioM, why amply rewarded for their la- 
bour, 45,44. 
Phydctt the ancient system of, explained, 322. 
Pin-makingt the extraordinary advantage of a 

dirision of labour in this art, 3. 
Phte of private fiunilies, the melting it down 
to supply state exigencies^ an insignificant 
resource, 178. New plate is chiefly made 
from old, 225. 
Ptmtgkment their knowledge more extensive 

than the generslity of mechanics, 55, 
Pneumaiies, the science of, explained, 323. 
Poivre, M. his account of the agriculture of 

Chocfain-China, 66. 
Poland, a country still kept in poverty by the 

feudal system of its government, 101. 
PaUiieal econoaiy, the two distinct objects, and 
two diflR;rent systems oC 173. The present 
agricultural system d, adopted by French 
philosophers, described, 275. Classes of the 
people who contribute to the annual produce 
of the land, ib. How proprietors contri- 
bute, ib. How cultivators oontiibuteb ib. 
Artificers and manufacturers unproductive, 
276. The unproductive classes maintained 
by the others, 277. Bad tendenar of re- 
18 
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itrictions and prahibitloaB in 
How this system is delineated by M. 
naL The bad effects of an injudkic 
litical economy, bow corrected, flSa 
capital error in thb system pointed i 

PotUia*e»<t origin of, under the fendsl 
ment, 162, 16S. Why eeteesMi' ' 
alavery, 362. The namra oC 
367. 

Psor, htstoiy of the laws made for Ae 
sioo of, in England, 57. 

Pope of Rotmet the great powa 
somed by, 335. His power 
337. Bapid progress of the 
338. 

PopulaHam, tidies and extreme pumty cqnal. 
ly unfavourable to^ SS. Is limiieil by the 
neans of sobsistenee, ih^ 69. 

i\>rter, the proportion of malt uaed in the bsew. 
ing of, 376. 

Pivrtugal, tbecultivatiosioftfaeco uM tiyoBtad- 
vanced by its commerce, 171, 172. The 
value of gold and silver there d e y e cii ed by 
prohifatting their exportatioo, 208. Trans- 
lation of the commcfdal treaty cuBdaded 
in 1708 with England, 223^ A hngeshsfe 
of the Portugal ^d sent annually to Eaig- 
land, ib. Motives that led to the discovciy 
of a passage to the East roond the Cape of 
Good Hope, 229. Lost its maaofisctuRs 
by acquiring rich and fertile c o l o aics, 25L 

PoU't^Ue, a mercantile prcgeci, well caknlat- 
ed for bong managed by a govcraawBtv 344. 

PaUUo€%, remarks on, as ao article of food, 67. 
Culture and great produce oC ib^ Tbedif- 
ficulty of preservini^ the 
to cultivating diem for | 

Poverty, sometimes uifes nat 
customs, 1. Is no check to the 
of children, S3. But very i 
raising them, ib. 

iVaftfy, the cause of their ilMnpwi, 95. Is 
a more important article of ntrnl ecenpM / 
in France than in England, ib^ 

Pregwtatie Mometion im Framett the obyect cC 
337. Is followed by the wm c wAt , ik 

PrefermeniM^ eedcsiastioal, the meansby «yc)i 
a national clergy <iugfatto be mant^^ by 
the dvil magistrate^ 395. Alteealioas ia 
the mode of electing to dwm, dk, 337. 

Prttbyteriam ckurek gceemiwf, tbenainie fl( 
described. 34a Charecter of the deqgy e( 
ib., 341. 

iVtcrs, real and nominal, of commodities, dii- 
tiuffuisbed, 14. Money price of goodi es- 
plained, 19. Bent for land eniefs iaio the 
price of the greater part of all cosnmoditie^ 
21. The component parts of the prior «f 
goods explained, ib. Natural ^nd naiiit 
prices distinguislied, and how governed. A 
36. Though raised at first by an increft^ 
of demand, always rednced by it ia die re- 
sult, 314. 
Primogeniture, origin and motive of ibe ls« 
of succession by, under the foudal go««f»- 
ment, 157. Is contraiy to the real tnisrsa 
of families^ 15& 
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^inccii vbj noCvwel] calculated to manage 
mercantile projecu for the sake of a ivTenueb 

Prodigality, the natural tendency of, both to 
the individual and to the public, 158. Pro- 
digal men enemies to their country, 140. 

Produce of land and labour the source of all 
revenue, 186. The value of, how to be hi- 
craascd, 141. 

Profiuon ta UwoertUin, drcnmstanoes which 
determine their merit, 940k 341. 

Profiit the various articles of gain that pan un- 
der the common idea of, S2« An aversge 
rate of, in all countries, S3. Averages of, 
extremely difficult to ascertain, 37. In. 
lerest of money the best standard of, ib. 
The diminution of, a natural consequence 
of prosperity, S8. Clear and gross profit 
distinguished, 40. The nature of the bigh« 
est ordinary rate of, defined, ib. Double 
interest deemed in Great Britain a reason* 
able mercantile profit, ib» In thriving coun- 
tries low profit nuty compensate the high 
wages of labour, 41. The operation of high 
profiu and high wages compared, ib. Com- 
pensates inconvenience and disgrace, 42. 
Of stock, how aifected, 46. Ltfge proflu 
must be made from small capitals, 47. Why 
goods are cheaper in the metropolis than in 
country villages, ib. Great fortunes more 
frequently made by trade in large towns 
than in small ones, ib. Is naturally low in 
rich, and high in poor countries, 106. How 
that of the different classes of traders is 
raised, 146. Private, the sole motive of ei 
ploying capitals in any branch of business,' 
154. When raised b^ monopolies, encou- 
rage luiury, 853. 

Pnffeeu, unsuccesslul in arts, injurious to a 
country, 140. 

Property^ passions which prompt mankind to 
the invasion of, S97. Civil government ne- 
cessary for the production of, ib. Wealth a 
source of authority, 898. 

JVownmu, how hx the variations in the price 
of. affect labour and industry, 30, 34, 96. 
Whether cheaper in the metropolis or in 
country rillages, 47. The prices of, better 
regulated by competition than by law, 60. 
A rise in the prices of, must be uniform, to 
shew that it proceeds from a depreciation of 
the value of silver, lOi. 

/Votrirors, object of the statute of, in England, 
3S7. 

Prutria, mode of assessing the land-tax there, 
351. 

l*ublie worki and inailuiioiu, how to be main- 
tained, 808. Equity of tolls for passage 
over roads, bridges and canals, 303. Why 
government ought not to have the managif- 
roent of turnpikes, 304. Nor of other pub • 
lie woiks, 306. 

Purmance, a kerrice still exacted in most paru 
of Europe, 161. 

Q 

Quakeri of Pennt^vanut, inference from their 
resoluuon to emancipate all their negro 
abvca, 159. 

IQ 



Quetnai, M. view of his agricultural system 
of political economy, 979. His doctrine 
generally subscribed to, 989« 

QaiTo, populousnesB of that city, 883. 



RefifnMtion, rapid progress of the doctrines of 
in Germany, 83^. In Sweden and Switaer 
land, ib. In England and Scotland, ib., 
389. Origin of the Lutheran and the Calvi- 
nistic sects, ib. 

Begtdated comjHiniet. See Companiet^ 

Jt^gion, the object of instruction in, 99a 
Advantage the teachers of a new religion 
enjoy over those of one that is established, 
ib. Origin of persecutions for heretical 
opinions, ib. How the seal of the inferior 
clergy of the church of Rome Is kept alive, 
ib. Utility of ecclesiastical establishments, 
331. How united vrith the civil power, ib., 
338. 

Reni, reserved, ought not to consist of money, 
14. But of corn, ib. Of land, constitutes 
a third part of the price of most kinds of 
goods, 81. An average rata of, in all coun- 
tries, and bow regulated, 83. Makes the 
iirtt deduction from the produce of labour 
employed upon land, 87. The terms of, 
how adjusted between Undlord and tenant, 
6a 61. Is sometimes demanded for what 
is altogether incapable of human improve- 
ment, 61. Is paid for, and produced, by 
land in almost all situauons, ib. The gene- 
ral proportion paid for coal mines, 71. And 
metal mines, ib. Mines of precious stones 
frequendy yield no rent, 73. How paid in 
ancient times, 76. Is raised, either direcU 
ly or indirectiy, by every improvement in 
the circumstances of society, 105. Gross 
and neat rent distinguished, 115. How 
raised and paid under feudal govern- 
menu, 137. Present sverage proportion of, 
compared with the produce of the land, ib. 
Of houbcs distinguished into two parts, 354. 
Difference between renl of houses and rent 
of land, 355. Rent of a house the best ea- 
timate of a tenant's circumstances, ib. 

Rgtatnertf under the feudal system of govern 
ment described, 167. How the connection 
between them and their lords was broken. 
169 

Revenue, the original source of. pointed out, 
92, Of a country, of what it consists^ 
115. The neat revenue of a society dimi- 
nished by supporting a circulating stock of 
money, 116. Money no part of revenue^ 
117. Is not to be computed in money, but 
in what money will purchase, ib. How 
produced, and how appropriated, in the 
first instance, 136. Produce of land, ib 
Produce of manufactures, ib. Must always 
replace capitst, ib. The proportion between 
revenue and capital rvgulates the proportion 
between idleness and industry, 138. Both the 
savings and the spendings of, annuslly, con- 
sumed, ib. Of every society, equsl to the 
exchangeable value of the whole produce 
of ita industry, 184. Of the customs, in 
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CTHM bf drawhaclca, flOS. Why gofwn* 
nient ought not ut take the management of 
turnpiket. to derive a nevenue from them. 
904. Public worka of a local oaiiira alwajt 
better maintained bj provincial revenues 
than by the general revenue of the slate. 
S06. The abutea in provincial leveooes 
trifling, when compared with thoae in the 
revenue of a great empire, ili. The gieater 
the revenue of the church, the amalier must 
be that of the state, 341. Hie revenue of 
the stkie ought to be raised proportionablj 
from the whole •ocicty, 342. Local es> 
pentss ought to be defrayed by a local re- 
venue, 343. Inquiry into the soufoca of 
puldic revenue, ib Of the republic of 
Hamburgh ib,344. Whetlaer the govern- 
ment of Britain could undertake the ma- 
nagement of the bank, to derive a revenue 
from it, ib. The post-oflioe, a mercantile 
project, well calculated for being roamiged 
by government, ib. Princea not well qu*- 
liSed to improve their fortunes by trade, ib. 
The Englifth East India ccmipany good 
traders before they became fovrn*ign% but 
each character now spoils the other, ib. Ei- 
pedit'nt of the government of Pennsylvania 
to raise money. 345. Uent of land the most 
permanent fund, ib. Feudal revenuesi ib. 
Of Great Briuin, ibw Revenue from land 
proportioned not to the rent but to ihe pro* 
duce, 346. Reasons for selling the crown 
lands, ibn 347. An improved land-tai 
suggested, 349. The nature and effect of 
tithes explained, 358. Why a revenue can- 
not be raised in kind, 353. When rai!«d 
in money, bow affected by different modes 
of valuation, ib. A proportionable tax on 
bouses the best source of revenue, 355. 
Remedies for the diminution of. according 
to thair cauica, 374. Bad effects of farm- 
ing out public revenues, 383. The different 
aourtes of revenue in France, 384. How 
expended in the rude state of society, SS5. 

JUce, a very productive article of cultivation, 
67. Requires a soil un6t for raising any 
other kind of food, ib. Rice countries more 
populous than corn countries, 86. 

SickfU, the chief enjoyment of, consists in the 
parade of, 73, 73. 

JUtkt instances of the inattention mankind pay 
to it, 45. 

BoadSf good, the public advantages of. 62 
How to he made and maintained, 303. The 
maintenance of, why improper to be trusts 
cd to private interest, 304 General state 
of, in France, 305. In China, ib. 

JSomeiit, why copper became the standard of 
value among them, 16. The estravagant 
rices paid by them for certain luxuries for 
the talile accounted for. 92. The value of 
silver highrr among them than at the pre- 
sent time, ib. The republic of, founded 
on a diviikion of land anoong the citisens, 
2C8. The Agrarian law only executed upon 
one or two occa^iions, ib. How the citi- 
sens who had no land subsisted, ib. Dis- 
tinction between the Roman and Greek 



ib. Theimprovc«eator Aolbe 
mer slower tbaa that of the lattar 232. 
Origin of the socisi war, 257. The ivpal^ 
lie rained by extending the privilege <»f Ro- 
man dtixens to the greater part of the inha 
blunts of Italy, 258. When cooiribvtiona 
were firu raised to nMintain those who weot 
to the wan, 29a Soldiers not n diaaact 
profesuun there, 991. IraprovcmeM of the 
Roman armies by discipline, 294. How 
that discipline was lost. 295. The fall of 
the w estern empire, how eflccted, ^ R^ 
marks en the education of the ancient R»- 
mans, 324. Their morals superior in i 
of the Greeks. Ok. State of law. 
of jusliee^ 325. The martial spirit of tbe 
people hinv sopported. S29l Great redoc- 
tions of tlie coin pnetised by« at particular 
exigencies, 396. 

Some, modern, how tbe seal of the iafevier 
clergy o^ is kept alive, 33a The decgy 
of. one great spiritual army diiptrwd in 
difierent quartets over Europe. 3:15. Tbvir 
power during the feudal nsonkikh ages t^ 
milar to that of tbe temporal bnroosb SS6L 
Their power, liow reduced, 337. 

Riwm, why a town of great trade, 136L 

Bmddiman„ Mr. remarks on his account of the 
ancient price of wheat in Scotland. 77. 

Riusan. wm* civilised under Poicr tbe Great 
by a standing army, 296. 

S 

SaiUrif why no sensible inconvenience felt by 
the great numbers disbanded at Che done ot 
a war. 1 90 

Suit, account of foreign salt imported into 
Scotland, and of Scotch salt delierred duty 
free for ihe fishery. 28M, Append. Is an 
object of heavy taxation every wh- re, 369. 
The col lection of the duty oo, expcnaivcv 
38a 

SsrrfiNio, the laiMl*tax hoi 
.35i 

Smxom iordi* their authority and j 
great before the Oinquest m% thoae of the 
Normans were afterwanb. 168. 

SekotiU. parochial, observations on. S2R. 

Science is the great antidote to the poiaoB of 
enthuniasm and superstition, SS3. 

Sci/do, his SpeniUi militia rendered supcner 
to the Carthaginian militia by disripfiae and 
service. 294. 

Seotfandt compared with England as to the 
prices of labour and provisions, 31. Ro* 
marks on the population of the Highlands, 
3.S. The market rate of intevei4 higher 
than the legal rate. 37. The situation of 
cottagers there described. 49u Apprentice, 
ships and corporations, 51. llie co m mon 
people of, why neither so strong nor so 
haiidM>me a^ tlie same clasR in England, 68. 
Cause of the frequent emigrations from. 80 
Progrev of agriculture there before the im 
ion with England. f3 Prevent obstructions 
to better huhbandry. ib • 94. llie prke of 
wool reduced by the Union, 99l Operation 
of the several banking companiea eatabli^ 
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fd thert, 19a AmmnI oT tht cirralMing 
mon«y thcrt bttfer* tlie Union, ib. Amount 
of the pnrcMit ctreukling ca^h, I S I . CdurM* 
of dealings in th« Scoteh iMinka, ib. Dif- 
Bcultiea occ»sioaad by Umw banks iaauing 
too much paper, ISSw Necwi a r y cautfon 
for aooM tkna ob'tfnrcd by iho banks in giv- 
ing cradit to their cuslonwM, with tho good 
diiactsof it, 1^4* Tbo achomaor drawing 
and redrawing adopCad by tradan» 196. Its 
pffmicioua tendency oiplainad, ib., 197. 
History of tha Ayr hank, I2& Mi^ Law's 
tehcoM lo inproira tha country. 13a Hie 
piicaaofgoodsin notalianNlfa^ paparcnr- 
Kiicy, 13d Ellaec of tbo optional clauses 
in their notaa, ibw Cause of the spacdy es- 
tahlislinMnft of the Rcfbrmation ihara, :i39. 
The disorders attending popular elections of 
the dergy thara. orvasioncd tlia right of pa- 
tronage to be wtibliihed. iU Amount of 
tlie whole revenue of the clerg>\ .S49. 

Aa mrwoe and military senrica by land, oook 
pared, 45. 

9icu ta reifgkn, the more numerous, the better 
for society, S38- Why they generally pro- 
feat the austere qrslem of morality. 333. 

Self lave the governing principle in the inter- 
course of human society, 6. 

Sgr9ami»% menial, distinguished from hired 
workmen. 135. 'llie various ordent of men 
who rank in tha Ibrnncr daaa in reference to 
their labour, 196. Their Ubour unproduc- 
tisOkMa 

SrtiUmtmt* of the poor, brief mview of the Eng. 
lish laws relating to* 57. 'Ilia romwvals of 
tha poor a violation of natuml liberty, 59. 
llie law of, oucht to be repealed, 191. 

SkeefK frequently lulled in Spain for the sake 
of tha fleece and the ullow, 97. Severe laws 
againsi tha asportation of them and their 
wool. fl6& 

Skepkerdh war, how supported by a nation of. 
989. Inequality of fortune among, the 
aourca of great authority. 99& Birth and 
fiimily highly honoured in luuions of shep- 
herds, ib Inequality of fortune first began 
to take place in the age of shepherds, 999. 
And introduced dvii government, ib. 

SkeHfiad. Iiow rant* are estimated and paid 
there, 61. 

SUk manufaeturf, how transferred from Lucca 
to Venice. 166 

MUfT, the first standard coinage of tha nor 
thcrn subvertcr* of the Roman empire, 16. 
Its proportional value to gold regulated by 
law, 17. Is the measure of the value of 
geld, ibi Mint price of silver in England, 
ib. Inquiry into the difierence between the 
mint and market price of bullion, ib., 18. 
How to preserve the silver coin from being 
melted dtiwn for profit. IH. The mines ol, 
in Europe, why generally abandoned, 71. 
Evidences of the small profit they yield to 
tbe proprietors in Peru, ib. Qualities for 
sshich this metel is vNlued, 79. llie nMist 
abundant mines of. would add little to the 
sraalth of tbe world, 73. But tha incrtme 
m tha quantity of. would depradaio ite 
91 



own valnok 74, Circnmalances that might 
counteract thia eiR-ct, iU Historical viVw 
of the variations in the value of. during tlie 
four last centuries, ib., 7.5. ll«Mn«rks on its 
rise in value compared wiih corn, Hi. Cir- 
cumsunres that might have misled wnterv 
in reviewing the value of silver, ib. Corn 
tha best standard f<oit judging of the reJ 
value of silver, 79. The price of, liow af- 
fected by the increase of quantity, ib. The 
value of, sunk by tlie discovery of the Ame- 
rican mines, 81. When the reduction of 
ita value from this caune appears to havt 
been completed, ib. Tax paid from the 
Peruvian minca to the king of Spain. 85 
The Viilue of silver kept up by an eitensioo 
of the market, ib. Is the moi^t pntfitable 
commodity Ihst can be sent to China. 86. 
The value of, how proportioned to that of 
gold befcira and af^er tlie discovery of the 
American mines, 89. llie quantity com- 
monly in the market in pro|Nir«ion to that 
of gold probably greater than tfieir relative 
values indicate, ib. The value of. probably 
rining, and why. 90, 91. The opinion of a 
depredation of its value not well foundetl, 
100. 'Hie real value of. degraded by the 
bitunty on the exportation of corm S907. 

SinkiHff/knd in the British fiiiancrt explained, 
389 Is inadequate to the disc*harge of 
former debts, and almost wholly applied to 
other purposes, 391. Motives to the roi^ 
applicMtion of it, ib.. 399. 

Sfouet, the laliour of dearer to th^ masters than 
that of fhremen. 31. Undvr feudal lurdn. cir- 
cumstance* of thdr situation. 155). Couiitri«a 
whfre this order of men still remains, ib. 
Why the sersice <»f »lMve« is prrferrecl to 
that of flneemen, ill. Their labour why un- 
profitable, ib. Causes of the abiili^itig of 
slavery throughout tlie greater part of Eu- 
rope, 16a Keceive more protection from 
the magistrate in an arbitrary govei nment 
than in one that is free, ie4l. Why em- 
ployed in manufactures by the ancient Gre- 
cians 984. Why no improvemenu are to ha 

. expected from them, ib. 

SmuggitHg, a tempting, but generally a ruin- 
ous employment, 46. Encouraged by hi|:h 
duties, .-473. Remedies against, S74. 'Vhm 
crime of, morally considere<l, 381. 

AciWjf, human, tlie first prindples of, 6, 

Sttfdifrt^ remarks on thdr motives for engag' 
ing in the militaiy line, 4-f. Comparison be- 
tween the land and sea service, ib Why no 
aensible inconvenience felt by the disbanding 
of great numbera after a war is over, 19a 
Reason of thdr first serving for pay, 991. 
How they becatne a distinct cIsm of the 
people, 999. How distinguished from the 
miliiia, ib. Alteration in their exercise 
produced by the invvntion of fire-arms ib. 

Sentk Sfn c»mpuMy. amaaing capital once en- 
joyed by, 3 il. Mereantile and Mot*kgob- 
baiig projects of, 31^ Assieiito cuiitnict, 
ib. Whale fishery, ib. 'Hie capiul of 
turoed ioto annuity stock, ilx, 388. 

daoeiviga aiNl Ifwarr^nconsistent cbarncteni 344 
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S eertigm, three dolief only niCf wy for him 
to attend to for supporting a tyttem of na- 
tural liberty, 886. How he is to protect the 
society Irani external violence, 889, 896. 
And the members of it from the injustice 
and oppression of each other, 897. And to 
maintain public works and institutiont, 30?. 

^mvn, one of the pooiwt countries in Europe, 
notwithsunding its rich mines, 101. Its 
commerce has produced no considerable ma- 
nufactures for distant sale, and the greater 
part of the country remains uncultivated, 
1 7 1, 1 78. Spanish mode of estimating their 
American discoveries, 173. Tlie value of 
ffold, and silver there depreciated by lay- 
ing a tax on the exportation of them, 208. 
Agriculture and manufactures there dis- 
couraged by the redundancy of gold and 
silver, ib., 809- Natural consequences that 
would result from taking away this Ux, ib. 
The real and pretended motives of the court 
of Castile for taking possession of the coun- 
tries discovered by Columbus, S:3a The 
Ux on gold and rilver, how reduced, ib 
Gold the object of all the enterprises to the 
new world, ib. TIm colonies of, less popu- 
lous than those of any other European na- 
tion, S38, 83S. Asserted an exclusive claim 
to all America, until the miscarriage of their 
invincible armada, ib. Policy of the trade 
with the colonies, 836. The American es- 
tablishments o^ effected by private adven- 
turers, who received little beyond permis- 
sion from the government, 248. Lost iu 
manufactures by acquiring rich and fertile 
colonies, 851. The alcavala tax there ex- 
plsined, 38 1 . The ruin of the Spanish ma- 
nufactures attributed to it, ib. 

Speculatiant a distinct employment in improv- 
ed society, 5. Speculative merchanu de- 
scribed, 47. 

Siege, public performers on, paid for the con- 
tempt attending tiieir profession, 44. The 
political use of draoMtic representations, 
334. 

Stamp duties in England and Holland, re- 
marks on, 363, 364, S65. 

Sted-baw tenants in Scotland, what, 160. 

Stock* the profits raised on, in manufactures, 
explained, SO. In trader an increase of, 
raites wages, and diminislies profit, 36. 
Must be larger in a great town than in a 
country village, 37. Natural consequences 
of a deficiency of stock in new colonies, 38. 
llie profiu on, little affected by the easi- 
ness or difficulty of learning a trade, 43. 
But by the risk or disagreeableness of the 
business, 46. Stock employed for profit 
seu into motion the greater part of useful 
labour, 106. No accumulation of, necessary 
in the rude state of society. 111. The ac> 
cumulation of, necessary to the division 6i 
labour, ib. Stock distinguished inui two 
paru, 1 18. The general stock of a coun- 
try or society explained. 1 13. Houses, ilx 
Improved land, ib. Personal abilities, iU 
Money and provisions, J 14. Raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods, ih. Stock of 
88 



individuals, bow cnplofed, 115. Is ft*. 
quently buried or co n cealed in ailiitfary 
countries, ib. The profits on, ifcrwet in 
proportion as the quantity tncreesa, 157. 
On what principles alock b lent and her- 
rowed at intmt, 144. That of every to- 
dety divided among dififiaent e unihi y aB Ws, 
in the proportion mosti^reeable totfac pi6- 
lic interest, by the private views of indivi- 
duals, 86a The natoral distribotioii oi; 
deranged by monopoliaing ayrtem^ 961. 
Every derangement oi, injurious to the so- 
ciety, 868. Mercantile^ b barren and un- 
productive^ according to the Picncb agri- 
cultural system of political eoonony, 977. 
How far the revenue from, is an object of 
taxation, 357. A tax on, intrndrd vnder 
the huid-Ux, 358. 

Stoekimg^ why cheaply manofactoied in Scot- 
land, 49. When first introduced into Eog- 
land, 104. 

Stone quarrieh their value depends 
tion, 69, 74. 

Skone«, precious, of no use bat Ibr < 
and how the price oC is regulated, 78. The 
most abundant mines, vrouM add litde to 
the wealdi of the world, ih. 

SHbardinatioH, how introduced into society, 
897. PcTKmal qualificationa. ib^ Age and 
fortune^ ib. Burth, 898. Birtfa and forw 
tune two great somoes of peiinnal distinc- 
tion, ib. 

Subsiify, old, in the English costoma, the Aaw- 
backs upon, 903 Origin andinport of the 
term, 878. 

Sitgar, a very profitable article of cn M v aliu n, 
66, 1 59. Drawbodcs on the importatinn of, 
from England, 804. Might be cnhivntod 
by the drill-plough instesid of all haid.U- 
bour by slaves, 841. A proper sabfect for 
Uxation, as an article sold at monopoly 
pricey 378. 

Sumptuary laws superfiuous retfninia on the 
common people, 148. 

^ariaata, present state of the Dutch eolonj 
there, 834 

Swttuerland, establishment of the RdbraMien 
in Berne and Zurich, 338. The dcrgy tbcrs 
sealous and industrious, 948. Taxes how 
paid there^ 359, 369. 



TaOle, in France, the natnre of that lax, and 
its operation, explained, 161. 

Talent*, natural, not so various in dUcrent 
men as is supposed, 7. 

Tartars, their manner of conducting war, 9991 
Their invasions dreadful, ih. 

Tavemier^ his account of the diamond mines 
of Golconda and Visiapour, 73. 

7oMf, the origin of, under the feodal govern- 
ment. 16^ The sources from whence they 
must arise, 347. Unequal taxes, ib. Ought 
to be elvmr and ceruin, ib. Ought to bs 
levied at the times most convenient for pav- 
ment, ib. Ought to take as little as poi^- 
ble out of the pockets of the people more 
than is brought into the public tr«naufy, 948 
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How ihay may be made mort 
to the people tfaeo beneficial to the sove- 
reign, ib. The land-uz of Great Britain, 
ibb Land-tai of Venice, 919. Improve- 
ments euggcited for a land-tax, ib. Mode 
of aateiBDg the land-taa in Puiffia, 351. 
Tithea a very unequal tax, and a diaoour- 
agemeot to improvement, 55S. Operation 
of tai on bouse rent, pajfable by the tenant, 
S54. A proportionable lax on housct the 
best source of revenue. 355. How far the 
revenue from stock is a proper obieet of tax- 
ation, 857. Whether interest or money is 
proper for taiatioo, ib. How taxes are paid 
at Hambttigh, S39. In Switaerland, ib. 
Taies upon particular employments, ib. 
Poll-taies, 568. Taxes badges of liberty, 
lb. Tales upon thi? transfer of p tupei ty . 
S6S. Sump duties, 56S. On whom the 
aeveralkindsofuies principally fsll, 864. 
Taxes upon the wages'of labour, 365. Capi- 
tation taxe% 867. Taxea upon consumable 
commoditice, 568. Upon necessaries, ib. 
Upon luxuries, ib. Principal necessaries 
taxed, 869. Absurdities in taxation, S7a 
Different parts of Europe vary highly taxed, 
ib. Two different methods of taxing con- 
aumable commodities, ib. Sir Matthew 
Decker's scheme of uxatioo considered, 37 1 
Excise and customs, ib. Taxation some- 
times not an instrument of revenue, but of 
monopoly, S73. Improvements of the cue- 
toms suggested, 874. Taxes paid in the 
price of a commodity little adverted to, 379, 
S&fX On luxuries! the good and bad pro- 
perties of, ilv Bad effecU of farming them 
out, 888. How the linanceoof France might 
be reformed, 384. French and Englisb 
taxations compared, ib. New taxes always 
gencrale discontent, 891, 898. How far 
the British system of uxaiion might be ap- 
^alltheff" 



B diliarent provinces of the 
, 897. Such a plan might speedily 
discharge the national debt, 399. 

Tm* great imponation and consumption of 
that drug in Britain, 66. 

Tgacken U Unipeniiin, tendency of endow 
ments to diminish their application, 319. The 
jurisdictions to which they are subject lit ' 
calculated to quicken their diligence, ib. 
Are frecpiently obliged to gain protection by 
lerviliiy, ib. Defects in their establishmento, 
ibk, 890. Teachers amon^ the ancient 
Greeks and Romans supenor to those of 
modem times, 886. Circumstances which 
draw good ones to^ or drain them from, the 
universities. 340. Tbeir employment na- 
turally renders them eminent in letters, 341. 

TVnnres, feudal, general observations on, 187. 
Described. 157. 

Tktotogyt monkish, the complexion of, 893. 

ThotUouse, salary paid to counsellor or judge 
in the parliament of. 301. 

7/», aversge rent of the mines of in Cornwall, 
7 1 • Yield a greater profit to the proprietors 
than the silver mines of Peru, ib , 78. Re- 
gulations under which tin mines are worked. 



TUmcs, tiie cnlture of. why restrained in Eu- 
rope. 66. Not so profitable an article of 
cultivation in the West Indies as sugar, ib* 
The amount and course of the British trade 
with, explained, 153. The whole duty upon, 
drawn back on exnartation, 904. Conse- 
quences of the exclurive trade Britain en- 
joys with MaryUnd and Virginis in thif ar- 
ticle, 844. 

TUb, for passage over roads, bridges, and na 
canals, 
pon carriages of luxury^ ouchl lohv bigh- 



vigable canals, the equity of. shewn, 503. 

Upon carriages of luxury, ought to ' 

er than upon carriages of utility, ftb ilie 



management of turnpikes often sB c4i}ect of 
just complaint, 804. Why govemmeoi 
ought not to have the managment of turn- 
pikes, ib., 37a 

T -Milage mad poumdage, origin of those duties, 
378. 

Tontine in the Fk«nch finances, what, with the 
deriTatiou of the name, 390. 

TYmmm, the places where industry is most pro- 
fitably exerted, 53. The spirit of combination 
prevalent among manufacturers, ib., 54. Ac- 
cording to what circumstances the general 
character of the inhabitants as to industry is 
formed, 187. The reciprocal nature of the 
trade between them and the country explain- 
ed, 155. Subsist on the surplus produce of 
the country, ib. How first formed, 156. Are 
continual fairs, ib. The original poverty and 
servile sUte of the inhahitanu of. 1 68. Their 
early exemptions snd pririleges, how ob- 
tained, ib. The inhabifafits of, obtained 
liberty much earlier than the occupiers 
of land in the country, 163. Origin of free 
burgfast ib. Origin of corporations, ib. 
Why sJlowed to form militis, 164. How 
the increase and riches of commercial towns 
contributed to the improvement of the 
countries to which they belonged, 167. 

IVnde, double interest deemed a reasonable 
mercantile profit in, 40. Four general clas- 
ses of, equally necessary to^ and dependent 
on, each other, 147. Wholesale, three dif- 
ferent sorts of, 151. The diflTerent returns 
of home and forrign trade, ib. The nature 
and operation of the carrying trade eiamin- 
ed, 158. The principles of foreign trade 
examined, 158. The trsde between town 
and country explained, 155. Original po- 
verty and servile stale of the inhabiunts of 
towns under feudal government. 168. Ex- 
emptions and privileges granted to them, ibi 
Extension of commerce by rude nations sel- 
ling their own raw produce for the manu- 
factures of more dvifiiedecnntries, 165. Ite 
salutary effects on the government and man- 
ners of a cou ntry, 1 67. Subverted the feudal 
authority, 168. The independence of trades- 
men and artisans explained, 169. The capi- 
tals acquiied by, very precarious, until some 
part has been realised by the cultivation and 
improvement of land, 178. Over-trading, the 
cause of complainU c^ the scarcity of money, 
176. The importation of gold and silver 
not tlie principal benefit derived from foreign 
trade. 181. Effect produced in trade aud 
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iDMraitMtnm by the d imi t wj of America, 
ib. And by th<* diMrovery of • passage to the 
Kaa>t 1 ndies round the Ciipe of Good Hope, 
ib Error of comtnercirfl wriicni in estima- 
ting nat'onal weiltb by gold and silver, i8S. 
Inquiry into the cause and effect of restraints 
U|Min trade, ib. Individuals, by pursuing 
their oirn iniermt, unknowingly promote 
that of the public, 184. Ltgal regula- 
tioDii. of tiaile unNafe, ib. Retaliatory re- 
gulations between nations, 189. Mea>ures 
fur laying trade open ought to be carried 
into i lecut ion «lowly, 191. Poiicy of the re- 
straints on trade lirtween France and Britain 
considered. 19)2. No certain criterion to de- 
termine on »hich nide the balance of trade 
between two countries turns, ib. Most of the 
reguUtioo« of. founded on a miOakcn doc- 
trine of the balance of trade. 1 99. U gene- 
rally founded on narrow |irinciplesof policy, 
SOI. Drawbacks of duties, Mia. The dealer 
who empluys bit wh»le stock on one suigic 
branch of business has an advantage of the 
same kind with the wotkman «ho employs 
bik whole labour on a single operation, 216. 
Consequences of drawing it from a number 
of Muall channels into one great channel, 
2{49- Cuioiiy trade, and the monopoly of 
tliMt trade distinguished, )tSfX 'I'he in 
teresi of the conHumer constantly sacrificed 
to tliat uf the producer, t74. Advantages 
attentling a perfect frfcdom of, to landed 
nations, according to the present agrirultu- 
iml system of political economy in France, 
S78. Origin of foreign trade, 279. Con- 
•equencen of high duties and prohibit onain 
*anded nations ib. How trade augments 
Jie revenue of a country, 281. Nature of 
the trading intercourse between the inhabi- 
tanu of towns and those of the country, 
285. 

Trudrs, cau»e and effect of the separation d, 
S. Origin of 7. 

TruMtit dflie* explained, 379. 

TtnoMiH^ for education, summary view of the 
effects of. 524. 

2Vro*Mre«. why formerly accumukted by prin- 
ces, 18a 

JVeainre'lronr, the term explained, 1 15. Why 
an important branch of revenue under the 
ancient feudal governments. 385. 

TuHejf e^M/tauy, thort hiuurical view of 308. 

T»irttjnke$. See TuUu 

Ttifte*% why an unequal tax, 352. The levy- 
ing of, a great discouragement to improve- 
ments, ib. The fixing a modus for, a re- 
lief to the farmer, S5& 



Vnluft the term defined, 12. 

Vtdius PkMi*>, lii% cruelty to his slaves checked 
by I he llonian empiror AugufttuSr which 
roultl not have lieeti done under the repub- 
l.can furm offpvvrnment, 241. 

Fenice origin of ihe ulk manufacture in that 
city, 16(>. Traded in East India goods be- 
fore the sea track round the Cape of Good 
S4 



IKDBx. 

Hope wM diMOvcTBu, 298, 999. Natwe oa 
the land-tax in that republic. S49. 

FeHt'sttn, the price of, in Briuin. docs not cooa- 
pen^ate the expense of a deer park, 94. 

Fteettma kerediiatum among the ancient Ro- 
mans, the nature of. explained, 563. 

VUiages^ how fin.t formed. 156. 

Vdttnnge^ probable cause of the wearing oat 
of that tenure in Europe, lOOl 161. 

Vweyard, the most profitable part of agrkul- 
ture, both among the ancients and modern^ 
65. Great advantages derived from pecu- 
liarities of soil in, ifaC 

Umueruliet, the emoluments of Ae te sch eta 
in. bow far calculated to promote their dili- 
gence, 3 1 9. I'he profewors at Oxford havo 
mostly gffen up teaching ib. Thoae in 
France subject to incompetent jurBdirOona, 
ib. The privileges of graduates improperly 
obtained, 32a Abuse of lectvreahi|n, ih, 
llie discipline of, seldom calculated for the 
benefit of the students, ib. Are in England, 
more corrupted than the public acboob. S9U 
Original foundation of, ib. How Latin be- 
csroe an essential article in academical cdo- 
cation, ibw How the study of the Greek 
language wan introduced, iU. S29. The three 
great branches of the Greek pbiloaophy, 
ib. Are now divided into five branches, ib. 
The monkish course of education in. 823. 
Have not been very ready to adopt improve- 
ments, ib. Are not well cakubitKl to pre- 
pare men for the world, 324. How filled w itb 
good prolessort, or drained of tbem, 340. 
Where the vront and best profe»ors are 
generally to be met with, fo., 341. — See 
Cetf^gatand 3VocAer& 



Wage* of laboinr, bow settled betweto m i rt i n 
and workmen. 27. 11>e workmen general, 
ly obliged to cimiply with the terms of tbtiv 
employer!, ib. llie opposition of wmkMcn 
outrageous, and teldoin succewiiil, 28. Qr. 
cumatancea whic-h operate to rai^ wi^ges ib. 
The extent of wages limited by the foods 
from whit h they arise ib. Why higher ia 
North America than in England, ibw Aro 
low in countries tliat are stationary. Sk 
Not oppressively low in Great Britara, 3a 
A distinction made hero between the wages 
in summer and in winter, .SI. If sulBoeot 
in dear years, they must be ample in M es n iii 
of plenty, ib. Different rstes tif. in differw 
ent places, ib. Liberal 
industry and propagation, 3:1. An i 
of. necessarily raisea tlie price of many com- 
modides 86. An average of. not sosily 
ascertained, 37. The operation of high 
WMges and high profiu compared. 41. 
Causes of the variations uf, in different cas- 
plo>mentt. ib. Are generally higher in 
new, than in old trades, 48, 57. Legal iv- 
gulaiions of, destroy induary atid ingrou* 
iiy, 59, 6a Natural effect of a direct tax 
upon, 365. 

WalpuU^ Sir Robett hiaevri 
0:1975. 
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tf^AR/« of mankind ho«ria|iplicd through the 
operation of labour, 9, la How exivnJtrd 
in proportion to their supply, 69. 'Hie far 
grvater part of them supplied from the pro- 
duce ofothvr men*s laiiour, 1 1 1 

ITara. foreign, the funds for the maintenance 
of, in the present century, have liitle deiHfn* 
denceoD the quantity of gold and silver in a 
nation, 178, 17^ How t^upported by a na- 
tion of hunters, 289. By a nation of shep- 
herds, ib. By a nation of husbandmen, 
S90. Men of military age, what proportion 
they bear to the whole society, ib. Feudal 
wars, how supported, ib. Causes which, in 
the advanced stite of society, rendered it 
impoaaibie for thove who took the field, to 
maintain themselves, iU How che art of 
war became a distinct profession, 891. 
Distinction between the militia and regular 
forces. 292. Alteration in the art of war 
produced by the inwntion of fit e arms, ib^ 
S96. Importance of dt»ci|ili lie, ^93. Ma- 
cedonian army, 294. Carthaginian army, 
fix Roman army, ib. Feudal armies. 295. 
A well n^ulated standing army, tlie only 
defence of a civiliied country, and the only 
means for spee<{ily civilising a batbarous 
country, 296. Tlie want of parsimony dur- 
ing peace, imposcn on i4ates the necessity of 
contracting debts to carry on war. 3M6, 391. 
Why war u agreeable to those who live se- 
cure fnim the immediate calamities of it, 
391. Advantages of raising the supplies 
for, within the year, S94. 

Wa/ck movements, great reduction in the prices 
of. owing to mechanical improvements, 103. 

Wtaith and money, synonymous terms, in po- 
puhr language, 1 73, 182. Spanish and Tar- 
Urian entimate of, compared, 173. l*be 
great authority conferred by the p osaei ii o u 
of. 296. 

Weowers, the profits of, why necnaarily grealar 
Chan Ihoaa of spinoert, 21. 
25 



H^eti Indiei, dt«i»verMl by Colurobui, 929. 
How they obtained this name, ib. 'I'he ori- 
ginal nativv productions of, ilx The thirst 
of gold the obji'Ct of all the Spaniiih eiitvr- 
prtHCs there 230. And of thosv of every 
other European nation, 231. Tlie remotv 
ness of, greatly in favour of the European 
colonies there, 232. Tlie sugar colonies of 
France better govenicd than those of Britain, 
241. 

I^heai. See 0»m, 

Windwp^tat in Britain, how rated, 857. Tends 
to reduce house rent, ib 

Wimdtor market, chronological table of the 
prices of corn at, 109. 

Wtne^ the cheapness of, would be « cause of 
sobriety. 200 The carrying trade in, en- 
couraged by English sUtutes, 204. 

Wood, the price of, rises in proportion as a 
country is cultivated, 7a The growth of 
young tree^ prevented hy cattle, ib. Whvn 
tlie planting of trees becomes a profitable 
einployiuent ib. 

WfMl, the produce of rude countries, common- 
ly carried to a distant market. 97. The 
price o£ in England. Iia» fallen considerably 
since the time of Edward III., ib. CauNes 
of this diminution in price, 9K. Tlie price 
of. cimxidfraltly reduced in Scotland by the 
Union with England, 99. Severity of the 
laws against the esporUtion of. -.^68. lie- 
strainto upon the inland ciimmerce of, 269. 
Iie»traint» upon the coasting trade of. ib. 
Pleas on which these restraints are founded, 
ib. 'llie price cf wool depressed by these 
rcgulationt. 270. The esporution of, ough 
to be allowed, subj.ct to a duty. 271. 

WoolUm cloth, the present prices of, cimipared 
with those at the close of the fiAeenth cen- 
tury, 104. Three mechanical im|irove- 
menu iotrodiaotd in the manulactufc of, ibi« 
105. 
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